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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


PREFACE  to  a second  volume  must  appear  altogether  su- 
perfluous and  impertinent;  a sort  of  “ superfluity  of  naugh- 
tiness,” to  use  a Biblical  phrase.  But  yet  a word  or  two 
may  need  to  be  said  to  the  reader  ere  he  attempts  to  thread 
his  way  through  the  mazes  of  the  succeeding  pages.  And  first  we  wish 
to  remind  him  of  one  difficulty  confronting  the  writer  which  did  not 
present  itself  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  volume.  There  unity  of  treat- 
ment was  a matter  of  course,  because  of  the  unity  of  topic  under 
treatment.  There  was  but  one  straightforward  narrative  to  be  given 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  original  City  of  New  York  up  to  the 
time  of  the  consolidation.  In  the  present  volume,  however,  there  is 
no  such  obvious  unity  of  topic : it  seems  to  be  broken  up  into  many 
parts,  each  with  a story  of  its  own.  Even  Brooklyn,  as  a city  or  bor- 
ough by  itself,  has  this  conglomerate  history.  Its  component  towns, 
though  not  a part  of  it  till  the  present  decade,  yet  because  they  form 
a part  now,  require  an  account  from  the  beginning.  Thus  both  in  the 
case  of  Brooklyn  and  in  that  of  the  other  boroughs,  we  must  travel 
over  the  same  periods  again  and  again,  as  time  brought  its  changes  to 
localities  in  one  and  the  other  of  them.  If  the  unity  in  treatment  has 
suffered  from  this  inevitable  situation,  we  trust  the  fault  will  be  par- 
doned. 

A word  must  also  be  said  in  justice  to  one  of  our  main  authorities 
for  Brooklyn  history.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  Dr.  Stiles's  work  in  three 
volumes.  Without  hesitancy  or  apology  we  have  made  free  use  of 
that  invaluable  book — a veritable  mine  or  storehouse  of  information. 
As  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  add  to  it,  all  that  remains  to  be 
done  for  those  coming  after  him  is  to  weave  his  materials,  collected 
with  such  infinite  industry,  into  a narrative  that  will  appeal  to  a larger 
circle  of  readers  than  antiquarians  constitute.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Hiker's  “ Annals  of  Newtown,”  and  the  county  histories  of  Queens, 
Richmond,  and  Westchester.  We  have  used  all  these  sources  keeping 
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in  view  our  aim,  as  expressed  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume, 
which  has  been  for  the  whole  of  the  work  not  so  much  to  make  re- 
searches as  to  popularize  and  make  readable  researches  already  made. 
Our  object  has  been  not  to  compile  but  to  narrate,  so  that,  as  we  said 
before,  busy  men  of  all  pursuits  and  avocations  and  not  specialists  in 
genealogy  or  experts  on  local  history  alone,  might  be  interested  and 
instructed.  Sufficiently  so,  at  least,  as  to  carry  away  from  the  read- 
ing of  our  book  a pretty  good  impression  of  what  the  progress  of 
events  has  been;  how  this  composite  city  of  ours  has  won  for  itself 
these  outlying  districts,  once  so  distant  and  dissimilar,  and  now  so 
growingly  homogeneous,  so  that  their  consolidation  into  a greater 
New  York  became  as  natural  as  one  of  Nature’s  own  laws. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

STARTING  POINTS  OF  A GREAT  CITY. 

T will  readily  be  granted  that  a history  of  Brooklyn  most 
properly  begins  with  an  account  of  that  portion  of  it  whence 
has  been  derived  its  characteristic  and  familiar  designa- 
tion. Other  localities,  of  which  there  are  many  wrhich 
long  possessed  separate  entities,  but  which  now  form  part  of  it,  may 
go  back  to  an  earlier  date.  Nevertheless,  the  spot  that  interests  us 
most  in  a search  after  origins  is  that  which,  by  its  expansion,  has 
finally  embraced  all  the  others,  and  thereby  has  made  their  history 
only  recently  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  the  late  city  and  of  the 
present  borough. 

Where,  then,  did  the  great  and  populous  City  of  Brooklyn,  for  many 
years  occupying  the  proud  position  of  the  third  city  in  the  land,  have 
its  beginning?  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  locate  the  exact 
spot.  It  is  additionally  impressive  to  find,  too,  that  this  spot  is  pre- 
cisely that  where  life  and  business  and  enterprise  are  at  their  best  and 
busiest.  Thronging  multitudes  pass  and  repass  and  tread  the  very 
ground  from  day  to  day.  Magnificent  emporiums  containing  in 
abundant  and  splendid  array  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  a cos- 
mopolitan civilization,  stand  on  either  side  of  the  way  on  that  short 
piece  of  thoroughfare,  which  marked  all  there  was  of  Brooklyn  at 
first.  And  curiously  enough,  it  is  only  about  a decade  or  more  ago 
that  this  plethora  of  trade  and  enterprise  was  concentrated  upon  this 
spot.  On  any  afternoon  let  citizen  or  stranger  take  his  stand,  or 
leisurely  stroll  along  Fulton  Street,  between  Boerum  Place  and  Bond 
Street  or  Flatbusli  Avenue,  and  to  either  the  sight  that  will  greet  his 
eyes  will  awaken  both  surprise*  and  pleasure.  This  was  the  space 
which  once  comprised  the  settlement  that  earliest  received  the  name 
of  Brooklyn,  in  a somewhat  different  form  of  spelling.  To  denote 
that  space  as  we  did — between  Boerum  Place  and  Flatbusli  Avenue, 
along  Fulton  Street — is  really  too  generous  a measurement;  to  be  lit- 
erally correct  it  should  be  more  contracted;  but  let  it  stand.  Here, 
then,  along  this  old  thoroughfare,  not  so  mathematically  straight  as 
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now,  but  winding  to  the  right  and  left  of  its  present  general  direc- 
tion, were  scattered  the  few  houses  which  made  up  the  hamlet.  Imag- 
ination will  have  a hard  task  to  reconstruct  this  earliest  past;  to  be- 
hold again,  instead  of  the  thronged  thoroughfare  and  the  splendid 
bazaars,  the  silent  roadway,  the  infrequent  farmhouses,  the  odd  little 
church  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

It  was  in  the  year  1040  that  the  settlement  of  Brooklyn  was  first 
regularly  begun.  We  must  briefly  glance  at  the  historical  setting  of 
this  to  us  so  interesting  circumstance.  William  Kieft  was  as  yet  Di- 
rector-General of  the  Province  of  New  Netherland,  but  it  was  the  very 
year  of  his  recall,  and  of  the  appointment  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  as  his 
successor,  who,  however,  did  not  arrive  at  his  post  till  May  27,  1047. 
Fort  Amsterdam  had  not  yet  emerged  from  its  somewhat  inchoate 
condition  as  a mere  settlement  around  the  fort  into  corporate  being 
as  a city,  which  did  not  take  place  till  seven  years  later,  or  in  1053. 
The  fierce  and  ruinous  Indian  wars  were  happily  over,  having  swept 
desolation  over  all  the  settlements  outside  of  Manhattan  Island,  wip- 
ing out  some  of  those  made  by  English  people  altogether,  and  in  the 
September  previous  (1045),  a thanksgiving  day  had  appropriately 
c-elebrated  the  return  of  peace.  Certain  tracts  of  land  in  Flatlands 
had  been  purchased  and  begun  to  be  cultivated  some  ten  years  earlier. 
Before  the  Indian  Wars,  Rev.  Francis  Doughty  and  his  followers  had 
occupied  Maspeth  (or  Mespat),  and  after  these  wars  some  turned 
from  their  desolated  plantations  and  took  up  ground  at  Flushing. 
Lady  Moody  had  established  herself  at  Gravesend  four  years  pre- 
viously, and  by  her  prudence  aud  firmness  had  successfully  weathered 
the  storm  of  savage  fury  and  revenge.  Perhaps  the  settlement  at 
Brooklyn's  heart  was  due  to  the  extension  of  privileges  granted  to 
colonists  by  the  West  India  Company  in  1640.  In  the  year  1629,  as 
we  saw  in  our  first  volume,  the  policy  of  the  great  patroonships  had 
been  inaugurated,  whereby  immense  tracts  of  land  were  guaranteed 
to  such  individuals  or  companies  of  merchants  as  would  carry  over 
fifty  colonists  with  all  the  appurtenances  necessary  for  clearing  and 
cultivating  lands,  and  the  erection  of  houses  or  towns.  The  territory 
that  would  be  granted  in  consideration  of  these  expensive  outfits 
might  measure  sixteen  miles  along  one  bank  of  a river,  or  eight  miles 
on  either  bank,  and  might  stretch  back  from  such  river  to  a practically 
unlimited  (extent.  In  1640  encouragement  was  given  to  smaller  en- 
terprises of  a similar  kind,  by  a charter  granting  to  those  who  would 
send  over  five  colonists  with  the  necessary  appliances,  territory  to  tin* 
extent  of  one  mile  only  along  a river  bank,  and  stretching  back  from  it 
no  further  than  two  miles.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  settlement 
of  Brooklyn  was  the  result  of  the  stimulus  to  colonization  due  to  these 
easier  terms,  although  six  years  seems  rather  a long  term  for  this 
stimulus  to  have  taken  effect. 

At  any  rate,  in  1646  the  settlement  of  Brooklyn  was  initiated.  In- 
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a grant  of  land  within  its  bounds  was  made  as  early  as  1643. 
Thus  the  first  name  to  be  noted  in  the  history  of  Brooklyn  proper  is 
that  of  Jan  Evertsen  Bout,  and  he  at  once  comes  before  us  as  a fa- 
miliar figure.  He  was  an  owner  of  land  in  various  portions  of  the 
colony  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort.  He  had  a plantation  across  the 
North  River  at  Pavonia,  or  Jersey  City.  He  possessed  a generous 
piece  of  property,  seven  or  eight  rods  square,  facing  on  the  present 
Bridge  Street,  between  State  and  Whitehall  streets,  on  Manhattan 
Island,  and  nestling  close  up  against  the  south  wall  of  the  fort  in  the 
rear.  He  was  a man  much  esteemed  by  his  fellow  colonists.  When 
the  stress  of  war  compelled  Kieft  to  call  into  existence  the  representa- 
tive body  of  the  Eight  Men,”  of  whom  Jan  Jansen  Damen  was  one, 
who  had  advised  the  wanton  murder  of  the  Indians  at  Paulus  Hook 
and  Corlaer’s  Hook,  the  seven  others  refused  to  serve  with  him,  and 
Bout  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  1647  he  was  a member  of  the 
Nine  Men  whom  Stuyvesant  was  forced  to  call  together  in  order  to 
obtain  supplies  of  money,  and  he  was  not  only  active  in  pressing  the 
complaints  against  the  despotic  Director,  but  was  selected  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  to  carry  to  Holland  in  person  the  papers  in  the 
case.  Following  up  the  grant  of  1643,  it  was  not  till  1647  that  he  left 
his  farm  in  New  Jersey  and  his  lot  at  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  settled 
upon  his  projierty  in  Brooklyn.  In  the  meantime  two  other  large 
grants  had  been  made  in  1646  to  two  individuals,  Huyck  ( he.,  Hugh ) 
Aertsen  van  (or  of)  Possum,  a village  in  Gelderland,  Holland;  and 
Gerrit  Wolpliertsen  van  Couwenhoven.  Jacob  Stofi'elsen  and  Fred- 
erick Lubbertsen  are  also  names  that  appear  in  early  grants.  Some 
of  these  colonists  had  lands  bordering  on  the  East  River,  the  exten- 
sion of  which  brought  them  within  the  boundaries  of  Brooklyn  ham- 
let. And  in  fact  the  proprietors  here  found  their  lines  running  up  in 
almost  everv  direction  against  the  rear  lots  of  settlers  along  the  water 
front  from  Wallabout  Bay  to  Gowanus  Creek.  A glance  at  the 
earliest  maps  will  show  how  closely  the  heads  of  this  bay  and 
this  creek  approached  each  other.  The  interval  between  bore 
the  euphonious  appellation  of  Mareckawieck,  which  was  for- 
tunately dropped  ere  the  importance  of  the  community  here  founded 
made  necessary  its  frequent  use  by  the  population  of  its  immediate 
vicinity  and  of  the  Union.  A study  of  the  latest  map  of  Brooklyn 
still  shows  how  near  together  are  the  utmost  head  of  Gowanus  Canal 
and  the  region  of  the  Navy  Yard.  A slight  turn  to  the  right  brings  us 
to  Nevins  Street.  Following  Nevins  to  its  beginning  at  Flatbush  and 
Fulton  Avenues,  it  is  but  a step  over  into  Hudson  Avenue,  and  Hud- 
son Avenue  conducts  us  soon  to  the  entrance  to  the  Navy  Yard. 
About  half-way  between  these  points,  a little  to  the  left  of  the  mod- 
ern line  of  travel  we  have  thus  indicated,  was  the  original  location  of 
the  settlement  whence  the  great  city  of  Brooklyn  has  derived  its 
name. 
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That  name  in  its  primitive  form  read  Breuckelen.  This  nomen- 
clature, since  it  has  prevailed  to  this  day,  deserves  more  than  a pass- 
ing notice.  Many  designations  first  given  to  settlements  in  the  vi- 
cinity have  disappeared.  Midwoud  is  now  Flatbush;  New  Amers- 
foort  is  now  Flatlands;  ltustdorp  is  now  Jamaica;  Middelburgh  is 
now  Newtown,  and  greater  than  all,  New  Amsterdam  is  now  New 
York.  But  Breuckelen  is  still  practically  the  same:  Brooklyn;  and 
while  Gowanus,  Gravesend,  New  Utrecht,  and  Bushwick  still  re- 
main, or  remained  till  but  a short  while  ago,  they  never  obtained  the 
prominence  and  prestige  of  the  name  that  designated  a city  of  over 
a million  inhabitants,  the  third  in  the  land,  next  after  Philadelphia, 

until  Chicago  began  its  extraordinary- 
feat  of  the  annexation  of  far-distant 
villages.  The  origin  of  that  name, 
then,  becomes  an  inquiry  of  interest 
and  importance.  An  early  chronicler 
does  not  seem  to  know  just  whence 
it  is  derived.  Another  is  found  ar- 
guing seriously  that  it  is  meant  to 
describe  the  nature  of  the  territory: 
Broken  Land,  or  Brook  Land,  the  sur- 
face being  much  broken  by  streams 
of  water.  It  does  not  seem  that  this 
happened  to  be  the  case  precisely 
where  Brooklyn's  earliest  settlements 
were  made,  however  true  it  might 
have  been  of  the  Wallabout  and 
Gowanus.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  ancient  Dutchmen 
did  here  what  the}'  had  been 
doing  everywhere  else  in  New 
Netherland:  giving  to  their  hamlets 
or  villages,  or  towns,  or  cities,  the 
names  which  brought  with  them  fond  associations  and  per- 
petual reminders  of  their  homes  in  the  Fatherland.  Thence 
came  New  Amsterdam  and  Harlem,  on  Manhattan  Island. 
And  upon  Long  Island  reappeared  names  recalling  localities 
in  the  province  of  Utrecht:  New  Amersfoort,  in  honor  of  the 
city  of  Amersfoort;  New  Utrecht,  in  honor  of  the  city  and  province  of 
that  name.  The  Vanderbilts,  afterward  so  prominent  a family  in 
the  county,  came  from  the  village  or  hamlet  of  Den  Bildt,  a few  miles 
to  the  north  of  Utrecht  city.  And  evidently  somebody  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Brooklyn  hailed  from  another  village  in  the  province 
of  Utrecht,  that  of  Breuckelen,  a considerable  place  then,  as  it  is 
now. 

It  would  seem  more  than  pardonable,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
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interest  that  attaches  to  its  unique  name,  that  the  historian  of  Brook- 
lyn should  devote  a little  space  to  the  modest  village  whose  name  was 
home  by  the  great  American  city,  and  by  which  circumstance  its 
humble  appellation  has  attained  world  wide  fame.  In  164(1  Breucke- 
h*n  in  Holland  might  have  looked  with  disdain  upon  its  vastly  inferior 
namesake  in  America.  In  1898  Brooklyn,  from  the  pinnacle  of  its 
municipal  greatness,  looks  with  a natural  curiosity  upon  the  place 
which  gave  it  “ a local  habitation  and  a name.” 

The  tourist  in  Holland  who  wants  to  get  acquainted  with  the  vil- 
lage of  Breukelen  (as  it  is  now  spelled)  may  reach  it  per  train  from 
Amsterdam  after  about  a half-hour’s  ride.  Or  if  he  prefers  a mode 
of  travel  more  in  keeping  with  the  days  of  old,  and  more  characteristic 
of  the  country,  he  may  take  a canal  packet  (in  these  days  moved  by 
steam-power,  however,  and  thus  far  a concession  to  modern  modes  of 
travel),  when  he  will  occupy  perhaps  double  the  amount  of  time  upon 
the  journey.  As  he  approaches  the  town  from  the  railroad  station 
In*  will  walk  for  about  half  a mile  along  a narrow  gravel  road,  with 
no  trees  on  either  side.  A canal  about  twenty  feet  wide  is  upon  the 
left,  and  an  ordinary  ditch  separates  it  from  the  meadows  on  the 
right.  Nearing  the  village,  a lofty  brick  tower  looms  up  prominently 
above  the  surrounding  buildings,  and  is  found  to  belong  to  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  the  place.  There  is  only  one  other,  the  Catholic 
Church,  also  of  brick,  and  quite  as  large,  but  of  more  modern  build. 
Indeed,  both  these  churches,  if  they  were  transferred  to  one  of  the 
broad  avenues  of  the  “ City  of  Churches,”  would  compare  quite  re- 
spectably in  size  with  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  there.  The  Re- 
formed Church  is  of  course  the  more  historic  of  the  two,  having  been 
built  before  the  dawn  of  Protestantism.  It  abounds  in  ancient  tombs 
and  monuments,  and  a canopied  pew  is  still  shown  wherein  sat  and 
worshiped  the  great  Dutch  patriot  and  statesman,  beloved  by 
William  the  Silent,  but  hated  and  beheaded  by  his  son  Maurice — John 
of  Barneveld,  the  hero  of  our  Motley’s  latest  work,  who  owned  and 
occupied  a country-seat  at  Breukelen,  of  which  more  anon. 

The  church  stands  with  its  rear  to  the  main  street  of  the  village. 
This  street  is  part  of  the  highway  between  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht, 
and  like  all  highways  in  Holland,  is  paved  with  bricks,  and  garnished 
with  rows  of  luxuriant  trees  on  each  side.  In  its  progress  through 
the  village  the  trees  give  way  to  houses,  but  no  sooner  do  you  emerge 
from  the  bounds  at  either  end  than  the  trees  resume  their  place. 
Immediately  opposite  the  church,  a street  starts  at  right  angles  with 
the  main  road,  called  Church  Street.  Two  others  run  parallel  with 
this,  the  Heeren  Street  and  the  Acliter  (or  Back)  Street,  and  these 
thoroughfares  can  boast  of  no  greater  width  than  some  ten  or  fifteen 
feet.  They  are  crossed  again  by  others  still  narrower,  the  system 
eliciting  the  admiration  of  a chronicler  who  wrote  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  ISth  century,  saying:  “This  must  be  called  a finely  laid-out 
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village,  since  it  is  traversed  by  many  streets  and  alleys.”  Following 
Church  Street  we  come,  after  a walk  of  a few  minutes,  to  a hand- 
some, old-fashioned  drawbridge,  and  we  discover  that  all  of  Breuke- 
len  lies  between  the  highway  already  mentioned  and  the  river 
Vecht.  It  is  along  this  river  that  the  canal  packet  plies  between 
Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  and  fair  is  the  prospect  of  the  village  as  we 
pass  by  at  the  moderate  speed  attainable  by  the  little  steamer. 
Coming  from  Amsterdam  it  lies  on  our  right,  while  a fine  road,  of  hard 
gravel,  and  with  one  row  of  handsome  trees  on  the  further  side,  bor- 
ders the  canal  on  the  left,  beyond  which  stretch  the  interminable 
meadows,  with  here  and  there  a farmhouse,  or  a country-seat  with  its 
park.  The  river  Vecht  is  about  sixty  feet  wide  (not  “one  hundred 
yards,”  as  Minister  Ilenry  C.  Murphy  wrote  in  1859),  and  one  would 
hardly  suspect  from  its  modest  proportions  and  sluggish  flow  that 
it  was  one  of  the  branches  of  the  delta  which  the  famous  and  imperial 
Rhine  forms  through  every  part  of  Holland.  Handsome  gardens 
with  pretty  garden-  for  tea-)  houses  come  right  down  to  the  river's 
edge;  but  here  and  there  the  bank  expands  to  a narrow  path,  along 
which  are  built  neat  modern  houses  of  one  or  two  stories,  fairly 
shining  with  cleanliness,  and  indicative  of  easy  circumstances  and 
supreme  comfort  in  life.  The  houses  throughout  the  village  are  uni- 
formly built  of  brick,  sometimes  with  stone  or  marble  trimmings, 
now  and  then  bright  with  a stuccoed  front  painted  white.  Occasion- 
ally an  old-fashioned  house  is  seen  with  pointed  gable  to  the  street, 
but  most  of  the  houses  have  square  fronts,  some  of  them  rising  to  no 
greater  height  than  one  story,  a dormer  window  peeping  out  from 
the  tiled  roof  above.  Two-story  houses  are  most  in  evidence,  those 
of  three  being  very  rare.  Just  where  the  drawbridge  enables  one  to 
cross  the  river  from  Church  Street,  as  one  passes  over  to  the  road  be- 
yond, another  road  is  seen  to  stretch  into  the  country  immediately  in 
front  and  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  On  the  right  hand,  at  the 
corner  of  these  two  roads,  thus  directly  opposite  the  village,  stands  a 
handsome  villa  of  modern  appearance.  Yet  completely  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  a broad  moat,  it  seems  to  remind  the  spectator  of  more 
ancient  conditions.  This  used  to  be  the  Castle  of  Gunterstein,  the 
country-seat  of  the  great  John  of  Barneveld.  When  political  bitter- 
ness led  to  his  execution  for  a treason  of  which  his  soul  was  incap- 
able, and  which  his  immense  services  to  the  Republic  during  thirty 
years  of  public  life  should  have  made  impossible,  this  estate  was  con- 
fiscated, with  all  his  other  possessions.  His  residence  here,  although 
so  greatly  altered,  lends  the  charm  of  an  historic  name  to  the  village 
otherwise  of  such  interest  to  the  resident  of  Brooklyn.  It  carries 
back  the  mind  to  days  a little  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  history 
of  our  own  Brooklyn.  Yet  the  age  of  Breukelen  antedates  by  far 
even  the  times  of  the  Dutch  struggle  for  independence,  for  the  chron- 
icler already  cited  says  of  it  again:  “This  village  since  time  im- 
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memorial.” — [omleukvlyke  jaarai , that  is,  “ unthinkable  years,”] — ■“  by 
reason  of  its  delightful  situation,  healthful  air,  and  continual  pass- 
age of  boats  and  ships,  together  with  t he  swift  running  to  and  fro  of 
all  sorts  of  conveyances,  which  latter  not  seldom  halt  here  for  re- 
freshments. causes  the  inhabitant  here  to  enjoy  a sweet  and  pleasant 
life,  and  moreover  a reasonable  and  comfortable  subsistence.”  Per- 
haps the  denizen  of  modern  Brooklyn  will  regard  this  as  a tolerably 
correct  description  of  the  advantageous  conditions  of  his  particular 
borough;  nor  less  likely  will  he  wish  to  find  a parallel  in  what  this  his- 
torian of  Breukelen  goes  on  to  say:  “ In  consequence  of  which  it  is 
seldom  seen  that  those  who  have  once  settled  here  have  any  desire 
to  depart  for  other  places.”  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  an  exception 
may  be  made  of  Heaven.  Once  more  indulging  ourselves  in  a glimpse 
of  Breukelen  as  it  commended  itself  to  this  quaint  writer  about  the 
year  1750  or  1760,  the  startling  similarity  between  the  population  of 
these  two  so  far  separated  Brooklyns,  both  in  place  and  time,  will 
cause  the  reader  to  excuse  and  justify  this  rather  prolonged  digres- 
sion: “ The  inhabitants  of  this  village.”  says  the  annalist,  “.are  able 
not  only  to  receive  every  one  well,  according  to  their  condition,  and 
to  show  them  all  proper  honor  and  amity,  but,  besides,  are  able  also 
to  prove  that  they  know,  like  accommodating  and  modest  people, 
how  to  secure  and  promote  the  welfare  of  Breukelen,  and  of  all 
strangers  who  honor  them  with  their  visit.”  A liome-loving,  hospita- 
ble people,  interested  in  one  another,  genial,  sociable,  not  so  wrapped 
up  in  self  or  suspicious  of  others  as  to  suppress  all  neighborly 
impulses,  and  disdain  to  speak  to  persons  living  on  the  same  block,  or 
in  the  same  house,  as  is  habitually  the  practice  on  Manhattan  Island 
— this  is  the  kind  of  inhabitants  noted  as  living  in  Breukelen  in  1760, 
and  is  also  well-known  to  occupy  the  habitations  of  Brooklyn  to-day; 
a winsome  race,  drawing  others  to  visit  them,  and  to  abide  within 
their  precincts;  who  can  afford  to  let  the  graceless  and  unsocial  cos- 
mopolitans across  the  East  River  exhaust  their  flattened  wits  in  ef- 
forts to  ridicule  their  habits  in  verbal  squibs  or  pictured  caricatures, 
in  which  the  baby  carriage  plays  so  prominent  and  unceasing  a part. 
All  honor  to  Brooklyn,  not  only  as  the  city  of  churches,  but  also  as 
the  city  of  homes  and  neighbors! 

We  have  now  seen  that  it  so  came  about  that  the  name  of  a Dutch 
village  was  given  to  our  village  on  Long  Island,  and  what  that  vil- 
lage, thereby  made  so  interesting,  is  like.  Without  a word  of  apology 
for  the  break  in  our  narrative,  we  now  take  it  up  again,  that  we  may 
note  the  remarkable  progress  of  events  by  which  the  American  name- 
sake has  so  vastly  distanced  its  prototype  across  the  sea.  For  many 
a year  no  indication  of  such  destined  superiority  was  apparent;  in- 
deed even  at  the  dawn  of  the  present  century  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  Dutch  village  could  have  been  for  a moment  com- 
pared with  the  one  here,  except  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
latter. 
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Breuekelen  was  the  earliest  of  the  Dutch  towns  on  Long  Island  to 
obtain  regular  incorporation,  with  town  officers,  on  the  plan  preva- 
lent in  Holland.  In  May,  1046,  Jan  Evertsen  Bout  and  Huyck  Aert- 
sen  were  unanimously  elected  by  their  neighbors  to  act  as  Schepens 
(derived  from  Scabini,  and  forming  a sort  of  Common  Council  in 
cities).  And  in  December  of  the  same  year  town-organization  made 
another  step  in  advance  by  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Colonial  Gov- 
ernment in  their  appointment  of  one  John  Theunissen  as  Schont , an 
office  combining  the  functions  of  sheriff  and  secretary.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  town  embraced  a wider  field  than  that  covered  by  the  few 
straggling  houses  of  Breuekelen.  Even  then  it  extended  beyond  and 
included  what  was  known  as  Bedford,  reaching  to  the  boundaries  of 
Bushwick  and  the  “ New  Lots”  of  Flatbusli.  Southward  it  touched 
the  borders  of  the  latter,  and,  going  on  toward  the  East  River,  the 
spots  known  as  the  Wallabout,  the  Ferry,  Gowanus,  and  Red  Hook, 

all  came  within  the 
town-line,  and  their 
annals  thus  early  be- 
come part  of  the  his- 
tory of  Brooklyn.  The 
Schepens  and  the 
Sellout  therefore  were 
likely  to  have  their 
hands  full.  Hence  it 
was  stipulated  in  the 
document  appointing 
the  former,  that  if  they 
should  find  the  labor 
too  onerous,”  they 
would  be  allowed  to 
choose  two  other  in- 
cumbents. The  practice  in  the  Fatherland,  also  adopted  here,  was 
to  nominate  a double  set  of  names  for  the  office  of  Schepens,  by  vote 
of  the  townspeople,  from  whom  the  Chief  of  the  Province,  or  the  Di- 
rector-General here,  could  select  his  appointees.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Schepens  received  any  pay  for  their  services,  but  the  Sellout, 
whose  duties  required  all  his  time,  and  who  needed  to  be  a man  of 
some  education,  was  provided  with  remuneration,  either  by  salary  or 
by  fees,  or  both.  At  first  the  Sellout  of  Breuekelen  served  in  the 
same  capacity  a few  of  the  neighboring  towns  at  the  same  time,  but 
in  1654,  in  reward  for  their  signal  exhibition  of  loyalty  when  a 
threat  against  New  Xetherland  was  made  by  the  English  towns  on 
Long  Island,  the  inhabitants  of  Breuekelen  were  allowed  to  have  a 
Sellout  all  to  themselves,  and  David  Provoost  was  the  first  incum- 
bent of  the  office  under  this  new  arrangement.  It  was  then  that  the 
question  of  remuneration  came  under  discussion  again.  Provoost 
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was  given  it  in  the  form  of  fees.  These  were  60  cents  (24  cents  U.  S. ) 
for  each  copy  of  any  judicial  act  passed  by  the  Schepens;  and  30 
cents  (12,  U.  S. ) for  any  extract  from  their  minutes.  A petition  in  a 
civil  case  cost  SO  cents  (32,  U.  S.),  and  one  in  a criminal  case  100 
cents  (or  40,  U.  S. ).  In  1660,  when  Adrian  Hegeman  became  Schout, 
a salary  of  200  guilders  (§S0)  per  annum  was  attached  to  the  office, 
with  the  addition  of  half  the  civil,  and  one-third  the  criminal  tines, 
and  a few  of  the  original  clerk  fees. 

The  reward  for  loyalty  included  also  the  appointment  of  two  more 
Schepens,  now  making  the  number  four,  for  Bout  and.  Aertsen  had 
not  found  their  labors  too  " onerous  ” in  1646,  and  had  been  content 
to  remain  the  only  functionaries.  Flatbush  and  Flatlands  had  also 
thus  been  rewarded,  and  now,  to  top  all,  these  various  towns  were 
permitted  to  constitute  a court  of  a more  general  nature  than  that  of 
the  Schepens  of  each  town,  becoming,  therefore,  a “ Superior  Court,” 
to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  towns,  and  the  Sellouts 
of  each.  It  appears,  however,  that  Breuckelen’s  Schout  continued  to 
act  as  Schout  for  the  other  two.  The  creation  of  this  court  lent  a new 
dignity  to  the  townships.  Republican  Holland  possessed,  indeed,  a 
popular  government,  but  the  people  were  only  mediately  represented 
in  it.  That  is,  as  was  explained  more  fully  in  our  previous  volume, 
the  source  of  authority  was  ultimately  the  government  of  the  various 
municipalities.  These  sent  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
and  the  Provincial  Legislature  in  turn  sent  theirs  to  the  States  Gen- 
eral or  Congress  of  the  Seven  United  States.  By  having  now  a regu- 
larly constituted  court,  the  towns  were  finally  entitled  to  representa- 
tion in  any  more  general  legislative  body  that  might  be  called  into 
existence  in  New  Netherland.  When  they  had  sent  delegates  to  such 
a body,  improvised  by  themselves,  in  1653,  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  in  the  next  chapter,  Stuyvesant  had  declared  the 
act  illegal,  on  the  grounds  just  explained.  The  Superior  Court  not 
only  was  called  upon  to  adjudicate  cases,  but  was  a governing  body  as 
well,  having  the  power  to  lay  out  roads,  build  churches,  institute  edu- 
cational advantages,  and  make  laws  for  the  localities  under  their 
care.  In  1664  a practice  which  had  prevailed  in  Holland  for  over  a 
hundred  years  was  introduced  in  the  town  of  Breuckelen  and  its 
neighbors.  This  was  the  registering  of  deeds,  mortgages,  and  all 
documents  bearing  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  real  estate.  No  such 
transfer  or  dealing  was  legal  unless  signed  by  the  Schout  or  Secretary 
of  the  town,  attesting  the  signatures  of  the  parties  involved,  and  no 
document  received  the  official  signature  unless  the  original  patent 
was  shown,  clearly  proving  the  property  had  come  legally  into  the 
present  owner’s  hands,  extinguishing  all  titles  up  to  that  of  the  orig- 
inal Indian  possessors. 

No  city  or  village  in  Holland  would  deem  itself  to  be  in  existence 
at  all  if  it  did  not  have  its  market-day  regularly  once  a week.  In 
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keeping  with  this  universal  custom  of  the  home-land,  the  High  and 
Mighty  Council  of  New  Nether  land,  which  practically  meant  the 
High  and  Mighty  Director-General  Stuyvesant  himself,  was  humbly 
approached  by  the  magistrates  of  Breuckelen,  early  in  the  year  1657, 
with  a petition  that  a market-day  might  be  established  within  the 
town  under  their  jurisdiction.  There  could  be  no  possible  objec- 
tion to  satisfy  so  laudable  a desire,  and  to  foster  a project  so  cal- 
culated to  keep  up  the  traditions  of  the  Fatherland,  and  hence  on 
April  11,  1657,  we  find  upon  the  recorded  transactions  of  the  Council 
of  the  Province,  the  permission  to  the  people  of  Breuckelen  to  hold  a 
market-day  regularly  on  Thursday  of  each  week.  On  that  day, 
therefore,  we  may  imagine  a great  concourse  of  farmers  and  their 
wives,  collected  from  the  various  “ bouweries  ” at  Gowanus,  the 
Wallabout,  Bedford,  drawn  also  from  the  more  distant  regions  of 
Flatbusli,  New  Utrecht,  and  all  the  rest,  to  inspect  the  fatted  calves 
and  beeves,  the  aldermanic  pigs;  to  see  whether  cheeses  and  butter 
could  be  manufactured  under  the  skies  of  America  that  could  hold  a 
candle  to  those  prime  products  of  the  dairies  of  Holland.  Perhaps 
then  and  here,  as  now  in  Holland,  the  more  ornamental  parts  of  gar- 
den cultivation  were  also  in  evidence,  and  flowers  of  all  kinds  smiled  a 
welcome  to  the  appreciative  customer.  Then  on  such  days  there 
might  have  been  seen  groups  or  even  throngs  of  buyers  on  the  very 
ground  now  covered  by  the  pavement  and  sidewalks  of  Fulton 
Avenue,  between  Smith  and  Hoyt  streets,  whereon  to-day  the  same 
eager  pursuit  of  trade  causes  the  passing  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  shoppers. 

Yet  in  the  town  itself,  centering  its  few  straggling  cottages  in  this 
neighborhood,  liow  limited  was  the  population!  In  1663  there  was  a 
periodical  war-scare,  on  account  of  some  threatening  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  ever  unreliable  Indians,  and  the  Director  called  on 
Breuckelen  to  be  ready  to  furnish  for  the  defense  of  the  colony  its 
quota  of  soldiers.  The  requisition  was  not  a heavy  one:  eight,  ten,  or 
at  the  utmost  twelve  men  were  asked  to  be  sent  to  the  fort  for  rhis 
necessary  service.  But  it  was  with  great  alarm  that  such  a drain 
upon  their  fighting  men  was  contemplated.  An  indignation  meet- 
ing was  called,  and  it  was  announced  to  the  authorities  that  it  would 
weaken  the  town  too  seriously  to  dispatch  so  large  a force.  Also  by 
placing  the  river  beUveen  themselves  and  their  native  town  it  would 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  return  for  its  defense  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack. Hence  the  requisition  was  not  heeded. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a moment  that  natives  of  Holland, 
while  honestly  and  eagerly  bent  on  making  the  most  of  the  American 
wilderness,  subduing  its  forests,  and  .cultivating  its  soil  and  other 
material  resources,  could  forget  the  higher  requirements  of  existence. 
We  shall  find  no  Dutch  town  on  Long  Island  long  without  a school 
or  a church,  and  Breuckelen  certainly  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
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The  history  of  education  in  Brooklyn  commences  with  the  advent 
of  the  first  schoolmaster  in  the  year  1661.  This  was  Charles  (or 
Carel)  Bevois,  van  Beauvais,  or  de  Beauvois,  as  his  name  is  variously 
written;  his  own  fanciful  and  painstaking  signature,  which  ought  to 
he  somewhat  authoritative,  reading  de  Beauvoise,  We  recog- 
nize at  once  the  original  form  or  forms  of  a name  since  grown 
very  familiar  in  various  parts  of  modern  Brooklyn,  denot- 
ing more  than  one  of  her  thoroughfares,  that  of  Debevoise. 
Carel  de  Beauvoise,  then,  came  over  in  the  good  ship  Otter  (the 
same  that  conveyed  Jacob  Leisler  to  these  shores  a year  later),  in 
February,  1659.  He  was  a native  of  Leyden,  but  belonged  to  the 
Walloon  or  Huguenot  Church  in  that  city,  whose  members  were  refu- 
gees or  descendants  of  refugees  from  religious  persecution  in  Belgium 
and  France.  He  had  enjoyed  a good  education  in  the  town  of  his 
birth,  the  seat  of  the  famous  university.  He  came  over  with  a wife 
and  three  children  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  New  World,  but  no  work 
seemed  to  come  so  naturally  to  his  hands  as  that  for  which  his  literary 
attainments  fitted  him.  No  doubt  Domine  Selyns,  of  whom  we  shall 
soon  learn,  had  met  him  at  Leyden,  and  in  this  way  he  was  brought 
before  the  magistrates  of  Breuckelen  as  an  available  candidate  for 
schoolteacher  in  their  village.  They  could  not  offer  him  much  of  a 
stipend:  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  guilders  ($60)  per  annum  and  a 
free  dwelling.  So  the  Colonial  Council  was  asked  to  supplement  this 
sum,  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that  the  West  India  Company 
charged  itself  in  part  with  furnishing  schoolteachers  as  well  as  min- 
isters to  their  incipient  colonies.  Hence  a favorable  response  was  re- 
ceived, making  a donation  of  fifty  guilders  ($20)  per  annum.  Thus 
Brooklyn  began  very  early  its  noble  record  of  paying  good  salaries  to 
its  teachers.  De  Beauvoise  had  now  a salary  ($80)  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  Sellout  or  Sheriff  of  the  three  towns.  And  while 
the  latter  enjoyed  additional  perquisites  in  the  way  of  fees,  so  did  the 
schoolmaster,  for,  in  addition  to  teaching,  he  was  to  act  as  court 
messenger  in  serving  summons;  he  was  to  ring  the  bell  of  the  church 
on  Sundays;  he  was  the  voorleser , or  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
leader  of  singing  at  the  services;  and  finally  he  had  to  see  to  the 
proper  digging  of  graves,  employing  men  to  do  the  manual  labor, 
but  arranging  with  the  friends  of  the  deceased  as  to  the  locality  and 
depth,  and  giving  his  orders  to  the  laborer  accordingly.  To  all  these 
extra  duties  fees  were  attached,  and  while  these  may  not  have  been 
very  large,  their  aggregate  must  have  netted  him  quite  a comfortable 
addition  to  his  salary. 

Evidently,  to  judge  from  the  catalogue  of  duties  prescribed  for  the 
schoolmaster,  the  organization  of  the  church  preceded  that  of  the 
school.  As  will  be  shown  more  particularly  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
people  of  Breuckelen  had  been  combined,  together  with  some  of  the 
other  neighboring  towns,  into  one  church  organization  with  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Flatbush  in  1654,  and  the  pastor  called  to  that  church  served  all 
the  rest.  Those  who  did  not  care  to  go  further  inland  for  their  relig- 
ious services  went  over  to  the  church  in  the  fort,  where  Domine 
Bogardus  preached  until  1647,  and  Domine  Megapolensis  held  forth 
up  to  the  time  of  the  English  conquest.  But  the  worshipers  had  to 
depend  much  upon  the  weather,  and  in  winter-time  their  attend- 
ance was  necessarily  very  irregular.  The  matter  was  remedied 
somewhat  in  1656,  when,  on  the  condition  of  their  continuing  their 
contribution  toward  the  support  of  the  liev.  John  Theodoras  Pol- 
hemus,  the  pastor  of  the  combined  congregations,  who  had  hitherto 
preached  only  at  Flatbush,  the  people  of  Breuckelen  asked  that  he 
preach  alternately  at  the  two  places.  This  was  granted,  and  the  Dom- 
ine was  required  to  observe  this  arrangement  whenever  the  weather 
permitted.  The  salary  of  Mr.  Polliemus  was  fixed  at  1,000  guilders 
($400),  of  which  Flatbush  was  to  contribute  400  gld.  ($160),  and 

Breuckelen  and  Flat- 
lands  each  300  gld. 
($120).  This  seemed 
fair  enough,  but  the 
share  was  not  borne 
by  Breuckelen  with 
equanimity,  because 
they  did  not  get  as 
much  service  out  of 
Mr.  Polhemus  as  they 
thought  they  ought  to 
have,  and  even  what 
he  did  give  was  not 
much  appreciated  as 
to  its  quality.  Di- 
rector Stuyvesant, 
however,  insisted  up- 
on the  fulfillment  of  the  contract,  and  the  300  guilders  were 
assessed  upon  the  various  families  of  the  town.  Twenty  resi- 
dents of  Breuckelen  and  the  Ferry  were  made  to  contribute  171 
gld.;  twelve  at  the  Wallabout,  88  gld.;  and  seven  at  Gowanus,  60  gld. 
This  forced  benevolence,  however,  was  more  easily  put  upon  paper 
than  collected  in  cash,  and  Mr.  Polhemus  had  to  suffer  many  depri- 
vations as  the  result  of  the  disaffection  of  part  of  his  flock.  Yet  they 
had  nothing  against  him  personally.  They  laid  the  blame  upon  that 
which  was  no  fault  of  his — his  extreme  old  age,  and  the  difficulties  of 
going  about  the  country  were  such  that  often  there  was  no  time  for 
him  to  do  anything  but  offer  a prayer.  There  was  but  one  way  out  of 
the  trouble:  to  obtain  a minister  of  their  own.  Accordingly,  in 
165!),  a petition  was  addressed  to  the  Director  and  Council,  and, 
as  the  result,  there  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  in  the  next  year,  the 
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Kev.  Henricus  Selyns,  who  was  assigned  to  serve  as  minister  of  the 
church  at  Breuckelen.  We  have  already  become  familiar  with  this 
estimable  clergyman,  for  in  1GS2  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  lie- 
formed  Church  of  New  York  City,  remaining  in  that  capacity,  and 
serving  with  great  acceptance,  until  his  death  in  1701.  His  engage- 
ment for  Breuckelen  was  to  last  four  years,  as  he  had  promised  his 
parents  to  return  at  the  end  of  that  period,  so  that  we  find  him  going 
back  to  Holland  in  July,  1001,  just  one  month  before  the  surrender  of 
the  colony  to  the  English.  There  was  at  first  no  residence  for  their 
minister  at  Breuckelen,  and  therefore  he  remained  at  New  Amster- 
dam, thus  making  his  services  dependent  a good  deal  upon  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  the  possibility  of  crossing  the  East  River.  But  in 
1002  this  defect  had  been  remedied,  and  a decent  dwelling  reared  by 
the  parishioners,  who  now  asked  the  Director  to  permit  their  pastor 
to  change  his  residence  and  live  among  them.  It  does  not  appear 
that  all  of  the  salary  of  GOO  gld.  (§210)  was  paid  by  the  Breuckelen 
church.  The  300  gld.  formerly  paid  (or  supposed  to  be  paid)  by 
them  to  Polhemus  was  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  Selyns;  perhaps 
the  West  India  Company  paid  the  rest.  When  Selyns  came  to  reside 
at  Breuckelen,  Director  Stuyvesant  entered  into  the  arrangement 
with  him  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  previous  volume,  whereby 
he  agreed  to  pay  part  of  his  salary  if  he  would  come  over  every  Sun- 
day evening  and  preach  at  the  Bouwery  to  his  family  and  servants, 
and  those  of  his  neighbors  there. 

The  pastorate  of  Domine  Henry  Selyns  began  formally  on  Sep- 
tember 7, 1000.  On  that  day  a large  number  of  people  assembled  not 
only  from  Breuckelen,  but  also  from  the  surrounding  towns.  There 
was,  as  yet,  no  church  building,  but  the  barn  of  one  of  the  farmers 
of  the  hamlet  was  arranged  for  the  reception  of  the  multitude,  and 
a rude  construction  was  made  to  serve  as  a pulpit.  Domine  Selyns 
entered  the  place  accompanied  by  Martin  Krigier,  one  of  the  Burgo- 
masters of  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  Hon.  Nicasius  de  Sille,  member 
of  the  Colonial  Council,  a man  of  culture,  and  something  of  a poet. 
They  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  people  the  open  commission  of  the 
Director-General,  on  the  strength  of  which  Mr.  Selvns  had  gone  to 
America.  Then  the  call  of  the  consistory  was  read  and  publicly  ac- 
cepted by  the  pastor,  who  thereupon  preached  his  inaugural  sermon. 
The  effort  must  have  produced  great  satisfaction,  for,  although  Selyns 
was  yet  a very  young  man,  he  possessed  decided  talents,  and  mani- 
fested ability  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit  of  many  sorts  when,  in  later 
years,  he  was  pastor  in  New  York  City.  The  church  consisted,  at  this 
time,  of  twenty-four  members  and  thirty-one  families,  counting  in  all 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  persons.  The  consistory  was  made  up  of 
one  elder  and  two  deacons.  Matters  soon  improved  under  the  vig- 
orous and  acceptable  ministrations  of  the  new  pastor.  Each  year 
saw  many  added  to  the  church,  and  the  list  in  1004,  when  Selyns  left, 
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AViis  a long  one.  Families  in  goodly  numbers  at  Bedford,  Wallabout, 
GoAvanus,  Cripplebush,  were  at  that  time  identified  Avith  the  organi- 
zation. The  audiences  were  much  increased  by  people  coming  all 
the  Avay  from  Gravesend,  where  there  Avas  no  Dutch  church;  and  also 
by  attendants  who  walked  or  rode  from  Flatbush  and  Flatlands.  who 
ought  to  have  stayed  at  home  to  hear  their  own  Domine  Polliemus. 
But  the  young  and  talented  Selyns  dreAV  not  only  the  Long  Island- 
ers; strangely  enough  the  number  of  auditors  from  the  surrounding 
towns  was  exceeded  by  those  who  crossed  over  from  Manhattan;  re- 
markably prophetic  of  conditions  in  the  present  century,  when  New- 
York  poured  its  thousands  into  Brooklyn  to  throng  the  audiences  of  a 
Beecher  and  a Talmage.  And  yet  all  this  time  there  Avas  nothing  but 
a barn  to  preach  in.  Domine  Selyns  expected  that  during  the  winter- 
after  his  arrival  the  church  would  be  erected,  but  it  Avas  not  done. 
Possibly  the  necessity  of  a parsonage  for  his  residence  among  them 
seemed  more  imperative,  and,  as  the  people  were  not  blessed  with 
great  wealth,  this  was  all  they  could  accomplish.  In  1661,  at  the 
pastor's  solicitation,  a bell  was  presented  to  the  organization  by  the 
West  India  Company,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  hung  upon 
the  consecrated  barn,  for  the  worthy  factotum  de  Beauvoise  to  ring 
on  Sundays,  and  also  in  case  of  any  alarms  that  needed  the  assembly 
of  the  townspeople.  The  church  Avas  not  built  until  1666.  as  we  shall 
see  later,  and  thus  when  Domine  Selyns  left  in  1664,  this  desideratum 
in  village  church-life  was  still  in  prospect.  His  leaving  Avas  a sad 
loss  to  the  community.  At  first  the  people  were  held  together  at 
services  conducted  in  the  customary  place,  at  which  Schoolmaster 
de  Beauvoise  was  put  to  a new  use  in  the  reading  of  a sermon  from 
the  published  collection  of  some  famous  Dutch  divine.  But  ere  long 
the  old  arrangement  of  services  shared  or  alternated  Avith  the  other 
tOAvns  was  reverted  to,  and  for  many  a year  to  come  the  people  had 
again  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ministrations  of  Domine  Polhemus,  of 
Flatbush. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our  attention  to  one  section  of  the  town 
of  Breuckelen,  that  where  the  hamlet  or  neighborhood  of  that  name 
was  growing  up.  But  other  neighborhoods  were  forming  nuclei  of 
population  for  the  great  city  that  Avas  eventually  to  embrace  them 
all,  and  none  of  these  shoAved  so  vigorous  a groAvth  as  that  known  as 
“ The  Ferry.”  The  name  indicates  its  location.  The  center  of  colo- 
nial government  at  the  Fort,  the  natural  tendency  of  trade  to  concen- 
trate at  the  City  of  New  Amsterdam — -later  to  develop  into  the  rapidly 
advancing  City  of  New  York — made  it  ever  most  desirable  that  com- 
munication should  be  maintained  between  Long  Island  and  Man- 
ila t tan  Island.  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  spot  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  communication.  Nature  usually  takes  a hand  in  such 
determinations,  and  the  point  Avhere  the  two  islands  came  closest 
together  and  made  the  passage  the  shortest,  could  not  but  lead  to  its 
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selection  for  the  earliest  ferry.  There  is  a fanciful  account  some- 
where of  a ferry  previous  to  the  one  at  the  foot  of  Fulton  Street.  It  is 
represented  as  starting  from  the  foot  of  Joralemon  Street,  crossing 
the  river  where  the  tide  swirls  at  its  worst,  and  going  up  all  the  way 
to  the  head  of  the  creek  in  Broad  Street,  where,  on  the  corner  of 
Exchange  Place,  there  was  a ferryhouse.  It  was  certainly  a very 
long  way  to  get  around.  It  might  have  been  better  to  land  passen- 
gers somewhat  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  the  foot  of  Broad 
Street,  where  most  of  the  people  lived.  Even  in  1693  it  was  an  objec- 
tion to  the  building  of  a church  in  Garden  Street  (now  Exchange 
Place),  because  it  was  so  far  uptown,  and  away  from  the  center  of 
population.  Why,  then,  a ferryhouse  on  the  corner  of  that  street? 
This  ferry  could  not  have  preceded  the  other,  whose  date  is  no  later 
than  1642,  if  Exchange  Place  is  alleged  as  its  terminus,  because,  as 
will  be  seen  on  our  map  of  village  lots  in  1612,  in  the  former  volume 
(opposite  page  26),  the  ditch  in  Broad  Street  is  shown  to  be  navigable 
no  higher  up  than  Beaver  Street;  for  the  rest  it  percolates  through 
the  Sheep’s  Pasture,  not  being  deepened  into  a canal  as  far  as  Ex- 
change Place  till  several  years  later.  Again,  if  the  reader  will  turn 
to  the  “ earliest  map  of  the  city,”  of  the  date  1642  (I.  p.  27),  he  will 
notice  a “ road  to  the  ferry  ” marked  upon  it,  and  also  the  ferry  itself, 
apparently  beyond  the  present  Wall  Street,  and  thus  about  where 
Fulton  Ferry  lands  its  passengers  from  Brooklyn  to-day.  And  this 
is  opposite  the  foot  of  Fulton  Street  in  Brooklyn  itself. 

Here,  then,  was  located  the  earliest  ferry  to  Manhattan  Island. 
The  conditions  at  first  were  primitive  enough.  A rude,  clumsy  boat 
lay  ready  to  convey  passengers  across  the  swift  current,  either  by 
means  of  the  laborious  oar,  or  the  lazy  sail.  The  passenger  of  the 
human  species  might  have  to  share  the  limited  space  with  those  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  beasts  of  the  barn  yard,  not  always  too  sav- 
ory, nor  yet  submissive  with  equanimity  to  a mode  of  progress  and  an 
element  which  did  not  enter  into  their  usual  experiences  of  life,  so 
that  often  their  unreasonable  commotion  upset  the  boat.  If  busi- 
ness was  not  brisk,  and  the  good  ferryman  was  improving  his  leisure 
bv  cultivating  a field  some  distance  off,  the  person  desirous  of  cross- 
ing was  fain  to  blow  upon  a horn  hung  conveniently  within  the  notch 
<ff  a tree.  The  privilege  of  ferrying  was  one  secured  only  at  the  cost 
of  a franchise-fee  to  be  paid  to  the  Director  or  Government  of  the 
Folony.  It  seemed  to  the  City  Council,  after  the  incorporation  of 
New  Amsterdam,  as  if  the  granting  of  the  privilege  and  the  pay- 
ment  therefor  belonged  logically  to  the  municipality.  But  when 
the  Burgomasters  made  this  representation  of  the  case  to  Director 
Stuyvesant,  he  was  far  from  seeing  it  in  that  light,  and  kept  the  ferry 
under  colonial  jurisdiction.  And  hence  we  find  the  Council  passing 
ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  its  hours,  and  fixing  the  rates  for 
than  and  beast.  In  summer  passengers  might  expect  to  be  accommo- 
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dated  with  a passage  between  the  hours  of  5 a.m.  and  8 p.m.;  in  win- 
ter between  7 a.m.  and  5 p.m.  The  ferryman  was  not  required  to  im- 
peril his  own  life  or  that  of  any  too-impatient  passenger  by  crossing 
over  in  a storm.  There  were  then  no  storm  signals  of  elaborate  de- 
sign on  the  top  of  lofty  office  buildings  on  Broadway.  Yet  there  was 
a sign  which  was  to  be  taken  note  of  by  the  ferryman.  If  the  sails 
of  the  windmill  upon  the  wall  of  the  Fort  were  taken  in,  and  the  bare 
framework  exposed  to  the  wind,  then  he  might  know  that  there  was 
a gale  on  too  perilous  for  crossing;  for  a windmill  might  be  in  want 
of  wind,  but  too  much  of  it  would  make  the  grindstones  go  around  at 
too  mad  a rate.  The  cost  of  ferriage  was  also  carefully  regulated. 

A wagon  or  cart  with  two  horses 
had  to  pay  all  of  two  and  a-half 
florins,  equal  to  81;  truly  a prohibit- 
ive fare.  It  was  only  twenty  cents 
less  for  a one-horse  cart.  A human 
passenger,  male  or  female,  Indian 
or  white,  was  impartially  charged 
30  Dutch  cents,  or  12  U.  S.  Other 
articles  or  animals  were  taxed  in 
proportion,  so  that  using  the  ferry 
was  a serious  business,  not  to  be 
thought  of  unless  the  profits  of  the 
passage  would  justify  the  expense. 
It  was  worth  while  paying  some- 
thing for  the  ferry  license,  and  we 
can  not  wonder  that  an  offer  of  300 
gld.  (8120)  per  annum  was  made  for 
it  in  1055.  Three  years  later  it 
was  leased  again  at  the  same  fig- 
ure. The  earliest  ferryman  was 
breukelex — view  FROM  railway.  Cornells  Dircksen,  who,  in  1012.  oc- 
cupied a house  and  garden  near 
the  ferry  landing  on  the  Long  Island  side.  He  also  put  up  an 
inn  at  the  other  terminus,  near  the  present  Peck  Slip.  William 
Thomassen  bought  his  establishment  on  Long  Island  and  the  ferry 
license  for  2,300  gld.  i 8020  i,  in  1013,  and  the  next  name  on  the  list  is 
that  of  William  Jansen.  The  offer  of  300  gld.  per  annum  was  made 
by  Egbert  van  Borsum,  who  retained  possession  of  the  license  until 
his  death  in  1003,  when  his  widow  and  his  son  Hermanus  kept  up  the 
business.  By  this  time  buildings  of  some  pretentiousness  graced  the 
shore  at  “ The  Ferry."  Van  Borsum  had  erected  a ferryhouse,  which 
at  that  time  meant  also  a sort  of  hotel  or  tavern,  as  long  hours  of 
travel  separated  the  farmers  from  their  homes  when  they  arrived  at 
the  ferry,  and  they  might  often  enough  need  to  be  entertained  over 
night  before  they  could  cross  the  fickle  current.  History  makes  record 
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of  a famous  banquet  prepared  at  this  tavern  by  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  .Mrs.  van  Borsum,  when  covers  were  laid  for  fourteen  persons 
at  the  snug  little  figure  of  310  gld.  1*121).  This  dwelling  gathered 
about  it  others  of  those  who  found  it  profitable  to  cultivate  fields  so 
near  the  means  of  communication  with  the  ever-drawing  markets  of 
New  Amsterdam.  A much-traveled  road,  too,  became  that  to  the 
ferry  from  the  settlements  in  the  interior.  From  Jamaica  and  Flat- 
lands  and  Flatbush  the  road  wound  through  the  hamlet  at  Breucke- 
len;  even  from  Gowanus  the  road  preferred  to  follow  the  lower  levels 
till  it  struck  the  highway  from  Jamaica  and  Flatbush,  east  of 
Breuckelen,  and  then  passing  beyond  this  settlement,  ran  into  the 
open  country  again,  and  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  Sands  Street, 
curved  along  its  side  so  as  to  make  the  descent  easier  to  the  landing 
at  the  river's  edge,  which  was  much  nearer  to  Front  Street  than  it  is 
to-day.  In  the  course  of  time  we  shall  find  that  the  attractions  of 
the  ferry  occasioned  the  realization  of  the  conditions  that  made  pos- 
sible the  growth  of  a city,  as  the  thickest  population  congregated  in 
t hat  vicinity. 

But  the  vicinity  of  the  Wallabout  also  contributed  its  rill  toward 
the  immense  flow  of  human  existence  that  throbbed  here  in  later  days. 
Wallabout  must  be  resolved  into  earlier  forms  of  spelling  to  reveal 
its  real  meaning.  It  was  the  Waalca  Boijht  at  first : the  bend,  or  bight, 
or  bay  of  the  Walloons;  that  is,  where  the  Walloons,  or  people  from 
I he  southern  or  French  Provinces  of  Belgium,  did  most  congregate. 
How  early  did  they  come  to  settle  these  parts?  From  a very  pretty 
story  about  the  birth  of  a girl  baby  on  June  0 (or  9),  1G25,  the  daugh- 
ter of  George  ( Joris ) Jansen  de  Rappallo,  it  would  look  as  if  the  Wal- 
loons had  got  on  Long  Island  very  early  indeed.  This  was  eleven 
years  before  Director  Van  T wilier  made  his  famous  purchases  of  real 
estate  at  Flatlands,  and  that  is  the  earliest  case  of  such  transactions 
on  record.  Aside  from  the  above-mentioned  tale,  there  are  no  solid 
records  in  black  and  white  to  show  that  Joris  Rapalje  owned  any 
property  at  the  Wallabout  until  the  year  1637.  Meantime  there  are 
also  on  record  sundry  sworn  depositions  of  his  wife,  Catalina  Trico, 
before  Governor  Dongan,  in  16S5,  which  tell  a straight  story  enough. 
From  these  it  appears  that  she  and  her  husband  came  over  in  the  New 
Xetherlaml  with  that  large  exodus  of  Walloons  in  1623,  described  in 
our  former  volume.  Some  of  the  Walloons  were  left  on  Staten  Island 
and  some  on  Manhattan,  but  none  on  Long  Island,  so  far  as  she  tells 
of  it.  It  seems  that  she  and  her  husband  went  up  to  Albany  with  the 
remainder  of  the  Walloons,  lived  there  for  a few  years,  and  not  till 
the  year  1626  did  they  come  down  to  Manhattan.  If  their  daughter 
Sarah  was  born  in  1625,  she  must  have  first  seen  the  light  at  Albany 
or  Fort  Orange,  where  Jean  Yigne  also  had  been  born  eleven  years  be- 
fore*. Although  George  Rapalje  purchased  the  land  at  the  Wall- 
about in  1637,  he  did  not  reside  there  till  much  later.  On  the  map 
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of  1642  (Yol.  I..  page  2(5),  lie  is  put  down  as  owning  a house-lot  nut 
far  from  John  Bout,  facing  on  the  present  Bridge  Street,  Manhattan, 
and  touching  the  south  wall  of  the  Fort  at  the  rear.  In  the  records  of 
New  Amsterdam  he  figures  as  a tavernkeeper,  an  occupation  pursued 
later  also  by  Jean  Yigne,  and  which  was  a perfectly  respectable  busi- 
ness in  those  days.  Antiquarian  research  seems  to  have  ascertained 
the  fact  that  not  till  1050,  or  until  the  last  of  his  numerous  progeny 
had  been  born,  did  he  leave  Manhattan  Island  and  go  to  dwell  on  his 
land  at  the  Walloon  Bay.  Here,  then,  also  came  to  dwell,  or  had 
already  long  dwelt,  his  daughter  Sarah,  who  was  the  wife  first  of 
Hans  Hansen  Bergen,  and  later  of  Tennis  Gysbertsen  Bogaert.  Ba- 
palje  had  bought  his  farm  of  two  Indian  chiefs  rejoicing  in  the  names 
of  Kakapeteyno  and  Pewichaas,  and  his  land  is  best  described  as  cov- 
ering the  ground  where  now  stands  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  ex- 
tending between  Nostrand  and  Grand  avenues.  Its  woodland  was 
upon  the  hills  where  Fort  Greene  is  now,  and  some  low  meadow  land 
is  the  level  space  upon  which  is  laid  out  the  unadorned  City  Park.  The 
numerous  Rapalyes,  Bapaljes,  Ilapelyes,  Rappelyeas  ( and  various 
other  spellings  of  the  same),  scattered  over  Newtown  and  various 
parts  of  Kings  County,  all  trace  their  descent  from  him  and  his  sons. 
A creek  ran  along  a part  of  his  property,  and  emptied  into  the  Wal- 
loon Bay,  called  the  Rennagaconck,  and  the  plantation  sometimes 
went  by  that  name.  His  son-in-law,  Bergen,  was  made  the  owner 
by  patent  from  the  West  India  Company  of  a tract  of  land  between 
the  Rennagaconck  and  what  is  now  Division  Avenue,  which  used  to 
divide  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburgh.  Numerous  other  neighbors 
settled  around  Rapalje,  and  in  1060  they  combined  in  a petition  to 
Director  Stuyvesant,  asking  the  privilege  of  forming  a village  on  the 
banks  of  the  East  River,  which  should  be  iu  view  of  New  Amsterdam. 
This  may  have  been  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  where  Clymer,  Taylor, 
Ross,  and  Rodney  streets  run  up  from  the  Wallabout  Canal  to  Wythe 
and  Bedford  avenues.  Or,  indeed,  from  the  very  edge  of  the  river,  the 
view  would  have  been  directly  upon  the  city  then,  as  it  is  now  from 
that  neighborhood.  Again,  within  one  year  of  the  English  conquest, 
in  1603,  another  group  of  landowners,  who  wished  to  improve  their 
property  back  of  the  Wallabout,  which  there  lay  at  some  distance  from 
their  homes  in  Breuckelen,  petitioned  the  Colonial  Council  to  be  al- 
lowed to  make  a “ concentration  ” at  another  point  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  bay  for  mutual  protection.  This  would  then  constitute  a second 
village  or  hamlet  in  the  same  region.  Stuyvesant,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  forming  villages  by  proclamation,  whether  people  were  will- 
ing or  not,  and  who  had  thus  made  Harlem  and  Bushwiclc  villages  by 
command,  was  too  glad  to  grant  petitions  of  this  kind.  This  tendency 
toward  “ concentration, M or  aggregation,  was  certainly  a useful  one. 
for,  as  Prime  remarks  in  his  History  of  Long  Island,  the  Dutch  were 
too  apt  to  go  singly,  every  man  acting  for  himself;  “each  looked  out 
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fur  a tract  of  land  according  to 
his  taste,  and,  having  secured  a 
grant  for  as  much  as  he  consid- 
ered a reasonable  bowery,  or 
farm,  he  set  himself  down  for  its 
improvement,  leaving  others  to 
act  for  themselves  as  he  had 
done." 

In  still  another  direction  must 
we  look  for  a starting  point  of 
the  City  of  Brooklyn.  At  the 
south  was  formed  the  settlement 
of  Gowanus.  What  have  we  in 
this  name?  It  reminds  us  of 
McGowan,  or  Gowan,  and  seems 
an  Irish  patronymic  done  into 
Latin.  But  on  early  maps  we 
find  it  spelled  Cujanes,  or  Gui- 
janes,  and  so  perhaps  we  must 
relegate  it  after  all  to  the  realms 
of  Indian  lore.  In  this  region  a 
formidable  creek  extended  far 
into  the  island,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  hamlet  of  Breuckelen, 
some  of  whose  farms  or  village 
lots  may  have  run  quite  down  to 
its  head.  Gowanus  Creek  fell 
into  Gowanus  Bay.  whose 
waters  laved  a considerable  por- 
tion of  what  is  now  South 
Brooklyn,  skirting  the  Erie  Ba- 
sin northward,  and  sweeping 
around  to  nearly  Fortieth  Street 
on  the  south.  And  all  that  part 
of  the  township  back  from  the 
bay  may  be  considered  as  con- 
stituting the  section  called  Go- 
wanus.  When  Director  Van 
Twiller  and  Andrew  TTudde,  of 
his  Council,  had  made  the  pur- 
chase of  Flatlands  spoken  of 
more  than  once  in  the  first  vol- 
ume. and  in  the  present  chapter, 
another  of  his  Council.  Jacques 
Bentyn.  associating  a friend 
vith  him  in  the  undertaking, 
followed  his  chief's  laudable  ex- 
ample by  purchasing,  in  the 
same  year.  1G36,  a tract  of  laud 
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of  930  acres  from  the  Indians.  This  plantation  would  be  des- 
ignated now  as  extending  from  Twenty-seventh  Street  all  the 
way  to  the  New  Utrecht  line  or  somewhere  beyond  Fif- 
tieth Street.  Not  till  five  or  six  years  later,  however,  was 

purchase  followed  by  occupation,  and  did  the  erection  of  a farm- 
house mark  the  beginning  of  actual  settlement.  Thereafter  occu- 
pants of  this  section  of  the  township  multiplied  rapidly.  Cornelis 
Lambertsen  Cool  (whose  descendants  have7 changed  the  spelling,  but 
retain  the  sound  of  the  Dutch  name  by  writing  it  Cole),  was  granted 
a patent  by  Director  Kieft  at  “ Gouwaues,”  for  land  extending  from 
the  vicinity  of  Gowanus  Creek  to  a line  running  up  from  the  middle 
of  Gowanus  Bay.  Beyond  the  Cole  plantation  were  lands  owned 
and  long  occupied  by  the  Van  Pelt  family,  who  later  gave  up  these 
parts,  and  retired  further  south  into  New  Utrecht.  Such  names  as 
Bergen,  van  Dyck,  and  Bennett,  also  appear  upon  the  maps  of  early 
grants,  and  among  the  pioneers  of  this  section.  In  the  more  northern 
portion,  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  Gowanus  Creek,  appear  settlers 
by  the  names  of  van  Dyck,  de  Forrest,  and  Brouwer.  The  patent 
granted  to  Jan  Evertsen  Bout,  one  of  the  founders  of  Breuckelen, 
seems  to  have  covered  land  in  this  neighborhood,  for  upon  it  was  lo- 
cated the  Brouwer's  Mill,  which  figured  so  prominently  in  the  excit- 
ing scenes  of  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  In  16G1  the  mill  was  owned 
by  Adam  Brouwer  and  Isaac  de  Forrest,  but  Brouwer  bought  out  the 
latter’s  interest.  The  head  of  Gowanus  Creek  formed  a sort  of  bay 
or  pond  with  a narrow  outlet.  This  was  easily  obstructed  by  a dam, 
with  sluice  gates,  which  kept  the  waters  inside  of  the  pond  when  the 
tide  receded.  A mill  was  built  upon  the  side  of  the  dam,  and  an  un- 
dershot wheel  placed  in  the  way  of  the  water,  as  it  was  allowed  to 
follow  the  course  of  that  which  had  gone  before  at  the  ebb.  This 
mill  was  the  first  of  many  in  this  vicinity,  as  will  be  noticed  later.  We 
are  close  upon  Red  Hook  as  we  enter  this  region  of  settlement,  and 
Red  Hook  deserves  notice  because  it  figures  prominently  in  Revolu- 
tionary history,  and  is  now  the  scene  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  Brook- 
lyn’s enterprises,  the  Atlantic  Basin.  In  1038,  ex-Director  Van 
Twiller,  not  content  with  exploiting  the  West  India  Company  farm  at 
Greenwich,  and  the  Barents  (Ward  and  Randall’s)  Islands,  as  well 
as  Nutten,  or  Governor's  Island  in  the  East  River,  looked  with  a long- 
ing eye  to  the  land  precisely  opposite  the  latter,  and  obtained  per- 
mission from  Director  Kieft  to  occupy  it.  In  1052  the  West  India 
Company  resumed  control  of  it;  but  in  1057  Stuyvesant  gave  a patent 
for  the  land  here  to  the  town  of  Breuckelen. 

The  various  portions  of  the  old  town  of  Breuckelen,  which  later 
were  comprised  in  the  city  as  first  incorporated,  have  thus  come  grad- 
ually within  the  scope  of  this  history  up  to  the  period  when  the  great 
change  came  over  all  this  region  which  made  New  Netherland  New 
York,  and  placed  the  prevalent  Dutch  population  under  the  sway  of 
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the  English  Government  and  the  long-resisted  influence  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  and  English  customs  and  manners.  Yet  we  must  cast  one 
more  glance,  and  that  toward  the  east,  where,  only  two  years  before 
the  surrender,  was  begun  the  nucleus  of  another  neighborhood.  This 
was  Bedford,  a name  which,  although  found  in  the  form  of  Betliford 
at  times,  betrays  a simon-pure  English  origin,  without  any  admixture 
of  the  Dutch.  It  must  have  been  named  so  long  before  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  became  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  or  Prime  Minister.  Yet  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  this  English  name  was  attached  to  it  in 
In  that  year  the  same  parties  who  wanted  liberty  to  place  a 
village  at  the  Wallabout,  within  view  of  New  Amsterdam,  desired 
some  unoccupied  land  in  the  rear,  or  beyond  George  Rapalje's  prop- 
erty. It  was  granted  them  on  the  condition  that  they  would  place 
dwellings  on  it  on  the  plan  of  a “ concentration.”  The  hamlet  thus 
necessarily  formed  (although,  curiously  enough,  they  were  enjoined 
not  to  form  one)  may  not  have  received  the  name  of  Bedford,  or  New 
Bedford,  till  after  the  English  came.  Bedford  Corners  was  at  the 
heart  of  this  neighborhood,  and  was  so  named  because  here  the 
*•  Clove  Boad  ” came  down  the  hills  from  the  south  or  Flatbush,  and 
the  Cripplebusli  (i.e.,  Kreupelbosch , undergrowth)  Road  started  from 
the  Jamaica  Road  just  opposite  the  other  (and  both  at  right  angles  to 
the  Jamaica  Road)  for  Newtown  and  the  northeast.  We  still  tind 
t he  name  of  Bedford  clinging  to  the  vicinity.  The  Clove  Road  may  be 
described  as  having  run  between  Nostrand  and  Bedford  avenues,  and 
the  Cripplebusli  Road  as  following  the  general  line  of  Bedford 
Avenue,  until  it  came  to  about  where  Myrtle  Avenue  is  now,  when  it 
turned  sharply  toward  Nostrand,  and  pursued  its  course  further  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  latter.  The  Bedford  Corners  were  thus 
to  be  found  where  now  we  behold  the  busy  thoroughfares,  Fulton  and 
Bedford  avenues,  a section  brilliant  with  splendid  shops,  and 
thronged  not  only  with  shoppers  but  with  the  varied  turnouts  of 
those  who  love  the  old-fashioned  drive  behind  a good  horse;  while 
those  who  affect  the  bicycle  here  glide  past  the  vision  in  unnumbered 
multitudes.  The  story  of  the  Revolution  shall  bring  us  often  to  Bed- 
ford. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  COMPONENT  TOWNS. 


OXO  ISLAND  can  never  be  anything'  but  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  the  denizen  of  Brooklyn  or  of  the  Greater  Xew 
York.  The  larger  municipality  now  occupies  a vast  strip 
of  its  territory  from  the  Sound  to  the  ocean  at  its  western 
extremity.  And  Brooklyn,  for  many  years  its  metropolis,  has  ever 
felt  itself  identified  with  its  best  life  and  prosperity.  Steadily  it  ex- 
tended its  communal  sway  over  portion  after  portion  of  its  richest 
lands,  until  one  whole  county  of  the  three  that  divided  the  island  be- 
tween them,  became  a corporate  part  of  its  existence.  Who  knows 
but  a future  chronicler  of  a still  greater  Xew  York  will  have  to  oc- 
cupy himself  with  the  annals  of  every  part  of  the  island,  even  as  the 
historian  of  to-day  is  obliged  to  investigate  those  of  Kings  County 
and  an  important  section  of  Queens. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1014  that  it  can  be  said  that  Long- 
Island,  as  such,  was  discovered.  Neither  Hudson,  nor  his  predeces- 
sors, as  they  followed  the  coast  trending  north  of  east  after  leaving 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River,  suspected  there  was  a body  of  water 
back  of  its  hills.  As  they  viewed  it,  the  line  of  the  island  was  pro- 
jected against  the  continent,  and  was  continuous  with  the  shore  Hue 
that  led  around  Cape  Cod.  Not  till  Captain  Adriaen  Block,  as  we  saw 
in  our  previous  volume,  in  his  little  vessel,  the  Unrest,  ventured  to 
push  her  slender  keel  into  bays,  and  inlets,  and  watercourses  appar- 
ently forbidding  the  entrance  of  larger  craft,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
making  the  passage  of  the  treacherous  Hell  Gate,  did  it  become  ap- 
parent to  him,  as  he  navigated  all  the  length  of  the  Sound,  and  came 
out  toward  the  ocean  again  at  the  island  still  bearing  his  name — that 
that  long  stretch  of  solid  ground,  vast  plains,  and  lofty  hills  was 
after  all  an  island.  So  upon  his  *“  Figurative  " Map  (Yol.  I.,  p.  8)  he 
put  down  the  land  thus  circumnavigated  in  its  real  geographical 
form,  and  in  October.  11114,  announced  it  to  the  world  through  the  re- 
port accompanying  the  map.  which  he  laid  before  the  States  General 
or  Congress  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  The  name  “ 7 Lamje  Etlaml,"  the 
Long  Island,  went  to  it  as  by  instinct  and  necessity,  and  has  clung  to 
it  ever  since.  In  1(193,  when  William  III.  of  Orange-Nassau  was  on 
the  throne  of  England,  the  Colonial  Legislature,  in  compliment  to  this 
illustrious  Dutchman,  passed  an  act  changing  the  name  to  that  of  tin1 
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••  lsliind  of  Nassau.”  In  compliance  with  this  act,  every  transaction 
in  the  way  of  transfers  of  property  was  to  contain  a clause  recogniz- 
ing the  new  name.  But  the  popular  verdict  of  the  appropriateness  of 
the  other  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  mere  legislative  action. 
••  The  name,”  says  Prime,  “ obtained  only  a partial  and  temporary  cur- 
rency, and  though  the  act  was  never  repealed,  it  was  soon  permitted 
to  be  regarded  as  obsolete.”  The  Indian  names  vary  between  Pau- 
manacke,  Mattanwacke,  Meitowax,  and  Sewanliacke,  and  in  differ- 
ent authorities  these  designations  are  found  again  variously  spelled, 
or  otherwise  modified  in  form.  Sewanhacke,  or  Seawanhac-ky,  seems 
to  have  been  the  term  most  in  vogue,  and  we  discern  its  aptness  at 
once  as  we  remember  that  the  wampum  or  seawau  (or  sewaut), 
which  constituted  the  currency  in  use  by  Indians  and  Butch  in  early 
colonial  times,  was  manufactured  mainly  on  Long  Island.  Rock- 
away,  New  Utrecht,  and  Newtown,  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
points  where  these  coins  were  made,  as  immense  shell-heaps  were 
unearthed  there  in  later  days,  with  the  parts  removed  from  which 
the  black  or  the  white  beads  were  made.  Thus  Long  Island  was  the 
mint  of  a primitive  and  barbaric  age,  as  well  as  of  its  earlier  invasion 
by  civilization.  The  native  tribes  that  were  found  upon  the  territory 
now  covered  by  the  Greater  New  York  were  the  Canarsees  (or  Carnar- 
sees),  who  owned  all  of  the  land  in  Kings  County  and  some  of  that  in 
Jamaica  township;  the  Rockaways  ( variously  spelled),  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Hempstead,  part  of  Jamaica,  and  all  of  Newtown;  and  the 
Merries,  or  Merrikokes,  reaching  from  Near  Rockaway  to  Oyster  Bay 
in  the  south  of  the  island.  The  Massapequas,  Matinecocks,  Nesa- 
q uakes,  and  others  with  tribe  names  more  or  less  euphonious,  lived 
eastward  on  the  island,  and  come  not  within  the  scope  of  our  history. 
That  Long  Island,  for  its  favorable  situation,  its  beautiful  variety  of 
hills,  plains,  and  woodlands,  the  richness  of  its  soil,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  its  produce,  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  colonists  ap- 
pears from  one  of  the  many  reports  that  were  sent  to  the  home  govern- 
ment, in  which  it  was  called  “ the  Pearl  of  New  Netherland,”  thus 
sharing  in  this  the  enthusiastic  and  poetic  term  applied  to  Java, 
" t lie  Pearl  of  the  Indies,"  and  to  Cuba,  “ the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.” 
In  many  particulars  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  history  of  the 
several  towns  which  eventually  came  to  be  component  parts  of  the 
great  city  of  Brooklyn.  Indeed,  in  some  particulars— such  as  their 
' hurch  history,  for  instance — it  is  actually  inseparable.  Absorbed 
as  they  now  are  (and  two  of  them  have  been  for  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury) by  the  one  corporate  body  of  Brooklyn,  it  requires  even  some 
'■iTort  of  the  imagination  to  separate  them  in  thought,  and  to  remind 
•'tie’s  self  that  what  was  Kings  County  once  and  is  Brooklyn  Borough 
it" w.  was  made  up  of  Bushwick.  Breuckelen.  Flatbush.  Flatlamls. 
New  Utrecht,  and  Gravesend.  These  once  significant  names  are  now 
officially  buried  in  numerals,  as  of  so  many  wards.  Yet  popular  par- 
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lance  will  carry  them  for  many  a day,  and  the  task  is  a pleasant  one 
which  must  address  itself  to  revivify  the  past,  and  call  back  both 
names  and  entities  as  they  were  at  the  beginning. 

If  we  were  ambitious  to  remain  strictly  chronological  in  our  order 
of  treatment,  we  would  not  be  required  to  commence  with  Flatbush. 
But  there  are  other  things  than  time  that  determine  precedence.  In 
1051  a company  of  colonists  conceived  the  desire  to  plant  a settle- 
ment in  the  woods  south  of  the  hills  which  rose  beyond  Breuekelen. 
Having  fixed  upon  the  territory  they  wanted,  they  began  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it  by  introducing  laborers  or  farmers,  and  housing  them  there. 
It  appears  from  the  patent  granted  to  confirm  them  in  its  possession 
by  Director  Stuvvesant  in  1052,  who  these  enterprising  gentlemen 
were,  doubtless  acting  under  the  provisions  and  meeting  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  charter  of  1040.  They  were  three  in  number:  the  tirst 
Arent  van  Hattem,  one  of  the  two  first  Burgomasters  of  Xew  Am- 
sterdam, when  it  began  to  be  a city  on  February  2,  1053.  The  second 
was  none  other  than  the  Rev.  Johannes  Megapolensis,  the  pastor  of 
theChureh-in-the-Fort;tlie  third  was  Jan  Snedecor,  or  Snediger.  From 
the  top  of  the  hills, now  a part  of  Prospect  Park,  the  whole  region  from 
their  foot  to  Jamaica  Bay  or  the  ocean  could  be  surveyed  at  a glance. 
Wide  plains  rich  in  soil,  and  extensive  levels  covered  with  forest  met 
the  eye.  The  name,  " 't  Vlacke  Bosch  " — the  Hat  (or  level)  forest  (or 
wood) — at  once  suggested  itself  for  the  territory  nearest  the  point  of 
view,  and  where  these  patentees  had  located  their  settlers.  Another 
appropriate  name  was  that  of  “ Midwout,”  or . “ Middelwoud,”  both 
meaning  in  the  middle  of  the  woods,  and  almost  exactly  represented 
in  English  by  Mid  wood.  This  name  occurs  in  a grant  of  land  within 
the  bounds  of  the  town  made  by  Stuvvesant  in  1661.  In  keeping  with 
this  name  a portion  of  the  township  otherwise  known  as  the  Xew  Lots, 
received  the  designation  “ Oost-wond”  or  East-wood.  This  was  a 
section  almost  completely  severed  from  the  original  town  by  Flat- 
lands,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Jamaica,  which  in  the 
year  1670  was  allotted  to  a number  of  families.  The  part  bordering  on 
Brooklyn  was  also  divided  in  popular  parlance  into  two  separate  por- 
tions, the  one  nearer  the  hills,  abounding  in  loose  stones  or  scattered 
bowlders,  being  called  “ Stcen-raa [ten,"  or  “ pick  up,  orgather  stones”; 
and  the  other,  southerly  of  the  village  proper,  where  it  was  easier  to 
cultivate  tin*  land,  being  called  “ Rusteulmn/li  ” or  “ resting-borougli.” 
In  various  documents,  public  or  otherwise,  we  continue  to  notice  the 
name  Midwout.  It  was  interchanged  quite  impartially  with  “ Vlacke- 
hoftch.”  But  finally, and  certainly  after  the  Revolutionary  times. as  also 
approaching  and  up  to  our  own,  the  name  Flatbush  prevailed,  and 
we  shall  employ  this  only  in  our  further  discussion,  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion.  It  niav  be  added,  in  closing,  that  the  name  Midwout  is  too 
clearly  and  aptly  descriptive  to  need  tracing  to  any  particular  village 
in  Holland.  Villages  of  that  name  occur  in  more  than  one  province 
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th»*iv,  by  reason  of  the  circumstance  that  similar  conditions  as  to 
situation  are  so  likely  to  be  realized  in  various  localities. 

As  in  the  case  of  Breuckelen,  Flatbush  was  soon  invested  with  a 
town  government.  Here  also  two  Schcpnis  were  appointed,  but  a 
separate  Schout  was  not  given  to  it,  for  John  Teunissen,  of  Breuck- 
rlen,  was  also  directed  to  exercise  the  functions  of  that  office  as  they 
applied  to  Flatbush,  as  well  as  to  Flatlands,  an  arrangement  which 
continued  with  but  a brief  interruption  until  the  English  came.  This 
occurred,  as  we  saw,  in  1654,  when  a signal  display  of  loyalty  moved 
Stuyvesant  to  reward  the  Dutch  towns.  Then  David  Provoost  was 
made  Schout  of  Breuckelen  alone,  and  Teunissen  continued  to  act 
for  the  other  towns.  But  later  Provoost,  and  after  him  Adrian  Hege- 
niiiit,  not  only  officiated  as  Schout  over  the  three  towns  again,  but  also 
over  Bushwick  and  New  Utrecht  as  well.  In  the  same  year 
Flatbush  was  allowed  to  have  three  Schepens,  the  people 
nominating  a double  number  for  the  Director  to  choose  from. 
Flatbush  came  likewise  under  the  provisions  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  then  created,  and  already  mentioned.  It  is  not 
very  certain,  but  upon  well-founded  conjecture  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  first  three  Schepens  of  Flatbush  were  Adrian  Hege- 
man,  William  van  Boerum,  and  John  Suebringh,  a name  later  spelled 
Sehring.  A flutter  of  excitement  came  as  an  echo  of  the  Indian  mas- 
sacre on  Manhattan  and  Staten  islands  in  1655,  for  the  next  year 
Stuyvesant  ordered  Breuckelen,  Flatbush,  and  Flatlands  to  reserve 
a space  within  each  of  these  villages  as  a refuge  in  case  of  danger,  to 
be  surrounded  with  a palisade,  and  thus  to  serve  as  a sort  of  citadel. 
The  fury  of  Indian  warfare  witnessed  by  this  whole  region  a decade 
earlier  (to  be  noticed  below)  did  not  at  this  time  disturb  the  towns 
here.  And  thus  time  glided  on  gently  and  uneventfully,  until  the 
English  conquest  in  1664.  when  Flatbush  boasted  a population  of 
seventy-three  men,  as  against  about  eighty  in  Breuckelen  and  its 
“ neighborhoods,”  and  not  more  than  fifty  on  an  average  in  the  sister 
settlements. 

The  history  of  the  church  at  Flatbush  is  of  special  interest  and  im- 
portance, because  it  is  the  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  organization 
within  the  bounds  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  for  many  years  the  center  of 
• huivh  life  for  all  the  Dutch  towns.  The  Reformed  Church  of  Flat- 
fish was  organized  on  February  9,  1654.  The  people  here  could  not 
so  readily  cross  over  to  New  Amsterdam  to  satisfy  their  religious 
•mods  as  those  of  Breuckelen,  hence  this  organization  took  place 
much  sooner  after  the  settlement  of  the  town.  Nor  were  they  so  long 
1,1  erecting  a proper  place  of  worship.  By  a command  of  Stuyvesant, 
dated  December  17,  1654,  the  people  were  directed  to  build  a church 
" wixty  feet  long,  thirty-eight  wide,  and  fourteen  feet  in  height  below 
Ra*  beams.”  Evidently  the  winter  weather  interfered  with  the  pro- 
j‘-ct,  for  in  February  of  the  next  year,  perhaps  as  spring  was  opening, 
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a not  Lei*  command  came  from  the  civil  power,  ordering  the  people  of 
15r«  Mickelen  and  Flatlands  to  aid  those  of  Flatbush  in  supplying  tim- 
ber for  the  building.  The  work  can  not  have  beeu  vigorously  pushed, 
for  not  till  1GG0  is  there  a report  of  the  cost  of  the  completed  building. 
Vet  it  may  have  been  in  use  in  its  inchoate  condition,  when  windows 
or  doors  were  as  yet  unprovided,  and  only  the  roof  provided  friendly 
shelter.  Even  in  1GG0  the  pastor  had  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Di- 
rector-General to  place  a window  in  the  church,  which  the  good  but, 
arbitrary  Stuyvesant  generously  did.  The  church  had  by  this  time 
cost  4,637  guilders  (§1,854.80).  But  the  people  of  the  Long  Island 
towns  had  been  materially  aided  in  bearing  this  burden  of  expense. 
The  sum  of  3,437  gld.  (§1,474.80)  had  been  raised  by  collections  in 
New  Amsterdam  and  Fort  Orange  (Albany),  as  well  as  in  the  five 
towns;  and  Stuyvesant  procured  a grant  of  400  gld.  (§160)  more  from 
the  colonial  treasury,  a debt  of  800  gld.  (§320)  being  thus  left. 

To  this  church,  organized  and  soon  busy  with  procuring  a suitable 
edifice,  came  as  pastor  in  October,  1G54,  the  Rev.  Johannes  Theodorus 
Polhemus.  He  had  served  as  minister  in  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company’s  possessions  in  Brazil,  and  was  thus  somewhat  accustomed 
to  the  hardships  of  colonial  life.  His  salary  was  fixed  at  1.040  gld. 
(§416)  per  annum,  and  at  the  same  time  a grant  of  land  was  made 
to  him,  which  afterward  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Lott  family. 
Four  lots  were  also  granted  for  a parsonage,  upon  which  work  must 
have  commenced  soon  after  his  arrival.  But  with  this  progress  was 
as  slow  as  with  the  church,  for  in  December,  1656,  it  was  not  yet  en- 
tirely inclosed,  so  that  the  poor  domine  and  his  family  suffered  much 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Naturally  his  residence  at  Flat- 
bush,  and  the  fact  of  here  being  the  only  church  building,  made  him 
seem  much  more  the  pastor  of  that  village  than  of  the  others.  We 
have  already  noted  Breuckelen's  complaint  of  the  inadequate  return 
in  services  they  obtained  for  their  share  of  the  support.  During  four 
Years  Polhemus  was  relieved  from  duty  in  that  direction,  but  after 
1664  the  old  routine  came  back  to  him  again.  Every  Sunday  morning 
he  would  preach  at  Flatbush;  then  on  alternate  Sunday  afternoons  he 
would  officiate  at  Breuckelen  and  Flatlands.  And  this  he  was  en- 
abled to  do  for  twelve  years  more,  until  his  death  in  1676,  which  seems 
remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  fault  was  found  with  him 
twenty  years  before  because  by  the  feebleness  of  age  his  services 
were  rendered  so  unacceptable  to  his  auditors  in  Breuckelen. 

As  everywhere  else  in  New  Netherland,  the  school  followed  closely 
upon  the  church.  There  was  a schoolmaster  keeping  school  at  Flat- 
bush as  early  as  1650.  A study  of  disputing  chroniclers  as  to  who  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  incumbent  of  so  honorable  an  office,  makes 
it  probable  that  Adriaen  Hegemon.  Sehepen  in  1654  and  Sellout  later, 
who,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  latter  office,  must  have  been 
somewhat  of  a scholar,  may  have  put  his  talents  to  use  from  his  first 
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arrival  in  Flatbush  until  16G0  in  teaching  the  young  ideas  liow  to 
shoot  in  the  minds  of  Dutch  children.  In  June  of  that  year  the  records 
make  mention  of  a Reynier  Bastiaansen  van  Giesen,  with  whom  tin* 
village  fathers  made  a regular  engagement  as  teacher.  In  October, 
1663,  he  was  succeeded  by  Pelgrom  Cloeg,  whose  labors  continued  to 
1671.  These  pedagogues,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  de  Beauvoise  at 
Breuckelen,  eked  out  a comfortable  income  by  duties  connected  with 
the  church  services.  They  were  voorlcsers  and  voorsanycrs.  xThat  is. 
the  Scriptures  were  read  by  them — the  ten  commandments  and  the 
lesson  for  the  day— before  the  minister  appeared  upon  the  pulpit. 
As  the  hymn  or  psalm  was  given  out,  the  voorsanyer  struck  up  the 
tune,  and  led  the  congregation  to  its  conclusion,  always  com- 
mencing every  new  line  one  half  note  ahead  of  the  rest,  a matter  easily 
accomplished,  and  not  leading  to  confusion  in  the  singing  of  the 
long-drawn  < Iregorian  chant.  When  the  minister  was  absent,  or  on 
those  alternate  Sundays  when  he  was  at  Flatlands  or  Breuckelen,  the 
schoolmaster  was  to  read  a printed  sermon  to  the  assembly.  He 
might  also  sometimes  exercise  semi-clerical  functions,  as  a Krankai- 
bezoeker , or  visitor  of  the  sick.  The  first  sehoolhouse  at  Flatbush  was 
built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  the  church,  not  far  from 
the  Erasmus  Hall  Academy.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  separate  build- 
ing was  needed  to  accommodate  Mr.  van  Giesen’s  or  Mr.  Cloeg’s  chil- 
dren. They  would  find  room  in  the  church,  or  had  them  come  to 
their  own  dwellings. 

Ten  years  before  Breuckelen  became  a township,  Director  Walter 
van  Twiller  perpetrated  his  grand  real  estate  transaction  at  Flat- 
lands,  of  which  casual  mention  was  made  in  our  previous  volume.  It 
deserves  a more  detailed  account  now.  On  June  16,  1636,  there  ap- 
peared before  the  Director-General  and  his  Council  at  Fort  Amster- 
dam a group  of  seven  picturesque  warriors  of  the  Canarsee  tribe. 
Their  names  are  preserved  by  the  muse  of  history,  and  she  must  have 
been  somewhat  hard  put  to  it  mentioning  their  names  to  her  aman- 
uensis. Tliev  were  Tenkirauw,  Ketamiau,  Ararykau,  Aswackhou, 
Suariukekinkh,  Wappettawackenis.  and  Elietyl.  These  seven  were  the 
owners  of  the  vast  property  which  van  Twiller  wished  to  acquire,  and 
they  effected  the  sale,  and  transferred  the  title  in  the  presence  of  two 
of  their  chiefs,  Penhawis  and  Cakapeteyno.  The  first  sale  was  of  the 
middlemost  of  three  flats  or  plains  called  “ Castateemv,”  to  Jacobus 
van  Curler  (or  Corlear).  On  the  same  day  the  same  parties  sold  to 
Andrew  Iludde,  one  of  van  Twiller’s  Council,  and  one  Gerritsen,  the 
westernmost  of  this  group  of  three  flats  or  plains.  Just  a month  later 
the  same  parties  sold  to  van  Twiller  himself  the  easternmost  of  the 
three  Hats.  Two  years  elapse,  and  then  van  Corlear  sold  his  center 
flat  to  van  Twiller,  so  that  he  and  his  councilman  together  now  owned 
all  three,  a snug  little  plantation  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
acres.  It  was  very  desirable  land,  devoid  of  trees,  and  resembling  the 
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prairies  of  the  far  west,  the  interminable  level  expanse,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  view  of  Jamaica  bay  and  the  ocean,  being  particular- 
ly delectable  to  the  eyes  of  the  Dutchmen. 

The  West  India  Company  had  a word  or  two  to  say  about  so  enor- 
mous an  acquisition  by  two  or  three  individuals,  and  the  Director  was 
ordered  to  annul  the  claim  to  lands  so  easily  acquired.  This  seems 
to  have  terminated  his  own  hold  upon  the  territory,  but  Hmlde  and 
Gerritsen  continued  to  claim  the  land,  and  persisted  in  their  title  to  ' 
it,  in  spite  of  the  Company’s  order  and  the  attempts  of  other  settlers 
to  oust  them.  Hudde  himself  never  occupied  his  property;  he  and 
the  Director  had  enough  to  do  to  improve  their  acquisitions  on  Man- 
hattan Island;  but  Gerritsen — whose  full  name  was  Wolfert  Gerritse 
van  Kouwenhoven — built  him  a substantial  farmhouse  on  his  land, 
and  transmitted  his  lands  and  the  patronymic  Cowenhoven  down 
to  the  latest  generation  of  his  descendants  at  the  present  time.  His 
particular  section  or  estate  was  called  by  him  Achtervelt,  after  a vil- 
lage of  that  name  near  Amersfoort.  His  son  married  Aaltje  (Alice) 
Cool  (Cole),  of  Gowanus,  and  when  she  became  a widow  she  married 
for  her  second  husband  Elbert  Elbertsen  Stoothoff,  another  name 
prominent  in  later  periods  of  Flatlands  history.  That  some  of  the 
people  who  came  to  settle  here  were  from  the  province  of  Utrecht,  in 
the  Fatherland,  appears  from  the  fact  that  at  first  the  community  and 
church  bore  the  name  of  New  Amersfoort,  Amersfoort  being  a promi- 
nent and  picturesque  town  of  that  province,  and  noted  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  John  of  Barneveld.  whose  country-seat  we  found 
to  have  been  at  Breukelen  there.  Another  designation  for  Flatlands 
was  “ Dr  Baijc,”  or  “ Baaij” — i.e.,  the  Bay.  But  finally  the  name  Flat- 
lands  began  to  prevail,  and  as  such  we  shall  continue  to  speak  of  it  in 
these  pages.  Xo  record  of  town  government  appears  until  1654,  wdien 
those  of  Breuckelen  and  Flatbush  were  enlarged,  and  when  the  Super- 
ior or  District  Court  was  instituted.  The  Schout  wns  then  shared 
with  Flatbush,  until  later  the  other  towns  combined  again  with 
Breuckelen  under  one  functionary.  Three  Schepens  were  granted 
in  1654,  as  also  to  Flatbush,  and  the  three  selected  by  the  Director 
out  of  the  double  number  nominated  by  the  vote  of  the  people  were 
Elbert  Elbertsen,  Peter  Cornelissen,  and  Simon  Jansen. 

More  than  once  have  we  caught  a glimpse  of  the  church  arrange- 
ment provided  for  the  Flatlands  people.  The  date  of  church  organi- 
zation, February  0,  1654,  is  exactly  identical  with  that  of  Flatbush, 
for  t he  two  churches  were  to  form  one  society.  In  the  building  of  the 
church  in  the  neighboring  town  the  Flatlanders  were  ordered  to  bear 
a part  by  contributing  timber,  and  later  their  contribution  in  money 
was  counted  at  120  guilders  ( 848  ).  During  nine  years  Mr.  Polhemus, 
when  he  came  to  Flatlands,  was  fain  to  preach  in  the  open  air,  in 
barns,  or  private  houses.  But  in  1662  the  people  asked  leave  of  the 
Director  to  build  a church  of  their  own.  Permission  was  readily 
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granted,  and  in  1663  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  holding  worship  in  a 
building  which  their  own  industry  and  means  had  reared.  It  was  an 
odd  construction;  the  form  was  octagonal,  with  roof  rising  to  a point 
surmounted  by  a belfry.  “ The  pulpit  of  the  original  church,”  writes 
a pastor  of  the  present  century,  “ was  of  the  ‘ wineglass  ’ style,  had  a 
sounding  board,  and  was  furnished  with  a bench.  The  hearers'  seats 
were  not  luxurious — they  were  benches.’’  A miniature  model  of  the 
queer  little  edifice  is  to  be  found  at  the  parsonage  to-day.  It  was  sub- 
stantial enough,  for  it  stood  and  was  in  use  until  1794.  As  to  school 
matters  in  Flatlands,  they  must  be  left  to  conjecture  for  the  period 
preceding  the  English  conquest,  no  records  proving  the  existence  of  a 
school  until  1675;  but  as  these  indicate  a condition  of  advanced  vigor, 
it  must  have  been  in  existence  for  several  years. 

The  settlement  of  New  Utrecht  began  on  the  shores  of  Gravesend 
Bay  at  a place  which,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  bore  the  name  of  Xayack, 
a designation  since  transferred  to  a beautifully  situated  village  far 
up  the  Hudson  River.  Shortly  before  the  Indian  wars  Director 
Ivieft  bought  from  Chief  Penhawitz,  of  the  Canarsees,  a tract  of  land 
reaching  all  the  way  from  Coney  Island  to  Gowanus,  in  the  name  of 
the  West  India  Company.  The  early  grants  within  New  Utrecht  ter- 
ritory were  made  from  the  lands  thus  acquired.  But  the  Nyack,  or 
Nayack  tribe  of  Indians  occupied  the  portion  of  the  shore  near  Fort 
Hamilton  and  the  Narrows,  and  when  the  actual  settlers  came  they 
repeated  the  ceremony  of  purchase  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure.  This  second  purchaser  was  none  other  than  one  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  West  India  Company,  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Am- 
sterdam (see  page  11,  Vol.  I.).  He  was  a resident  of  the  City  of 
Utrecht,  however,  and  a Scliepen  of  that  ancient  episcopal  town — the 
Honorable  Cornells  van  Werckhoven,  evidently  a man  of  substance, 
for  the  shareholders  of  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  had  to  be  the  heav- 
iest investors  in  the  stock  of  the  company.  Not  content  to  leave  the 
acquirement  of  this  property  to  agents,  he  came  to  New  Amsterdam 
in  person,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  in  November,  1652,  met 
members  of  the  tribe  of  the  Xyacks,  and  bought  from  them  the  prop- 
erty at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  History  has  kept  an  account  of  the 
price  paid:  two  pairs  of  shoes,  six  pairs  of  stockings,  six  shirts,  six 
combs,  six  knives,  two  pairs  of  scissors,  and  six  adzes.  One  wonders 
how  far  the  articles  of  apparel  would  go  around  to  clothe  the  tribe, 
and  whether  the  combs  were  not  made  to  serve  rather  as  musical  in- 
struments than  to  improve  the  toilet  of  the  savages.  Proceeding  at 
once  to  improve  his  land,  van  Werckhoven  built  a farmhouse  upon 
it,  a part  of  which  is  still  standing  on  the  very  site.  We  can 
imagine  what  a delightful  prospect'  must  have  opened  to  him 
from  its  windows,  the  bold  heights  of  the  Narrows  (called  Hamel’s 
Iluufrftn,  or  Heads,  at  that  time)  on  his  right,  the  broad  Lower  Bay, 
widening  out  beyond  the  cove,  or  bay  of  Gravesend,  and  the  heaving 
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ocean  beyond  them  both,  carrying  the  vision  uninterruptedly  to  the 
far  distant  horizon.  It  speaks  well  for  a man's  taste  that  he  should 
select  such  a site.  Upon  his  plantation  also  he  built  a mill,  and  fur- 
ther made  plans  to  be  later  put  into  execution  for  an  extensive  colony. 
In  fact,  everythin^  seemed  to  have  been  done  upon  the  basis  of  a 
Patroonship,  such  as  van  Rensselaer  founded  at  Albany.  Having 
made  these  generous  arrangements  he  departed  for  Holland  to  ob- 
tain the  requisite  number  of  colonists,  leaving  affairs  upon  the  plan- 
tation in  charge  of  Jacques  Corteljau  ( whence  the  familiar  name  of 
Cortelyou),  who  was  a man  of  education,  the  teacher  of  his  children, 
and  whose  name  appears  upon  hundreds  of  legal  papers  in  Kings 
County  as  surveyor.  Van  Werckhoven,  unfortunately,  died  soon  after 
his  return  to  Holland.  This  was  in  1050.  and  Cortelyou  was  thus 
prevented  from  going  on  with  the  work  planned  by  his  employer,  as 
funds  for  the  same  were  not  forthcoming.  Yet  it  seemed  a pity  to  let 
go  to  waste  so  fine  a property  in  so  attractive  a situation.  A man 
with  the  resources  of  Cortelyou  soon  took  effective  measures  to  com- 
plete the  original  project.  He  induced  a number  of  persons  to  join 
him  in  an  application  to  the  Colonial  Government  for  grants  of  small 
lots,  not  too  much  for  their  limited  means,  yet  which,  if  properly  im- 
proved by  their  separate  industry,  would,  in  the  aggregate,  produce 
results  of  great  benefit  to  the  colony,  and  accrue  an  important  revenue 
to  the  Company.  The  petition  was  readily  granted,  and  twenty-one 
patents  were  made  out  for  lots  of  fifty  acres  each.  Nineteen  of  these 
were  taken  by  as  many  individuals,  and  two  of  them  reserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  Jacques  Cortelyou  was.  of  course,  one  of  these 
earliest  patentees.  Another  one  was  Nicasius  de  Sille.  member  of  the 
Colonial  Council,  and  sometime  secretary,  a man  of  fine  parts,  who 
figures  constantly  in  the  pages  of  the  history  of  New  Amsterdam  and 
the  Long  Island  towns.  The  patents  were  dated  January  16,  1657, 
and  in  this  same  year  de  Sille  built  the  house  which  stood  until  1850, 
and  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  General  Woodhull  in  1776.  (See  cut 
<m  page  S3.  Yol.  I.)  A tile  from  the  roof  is  still  preserved  by  one 
of  the  New  Utrecht  families,  and  graced  the  exhibition  of  colonial 
antiquities  at  the  Chicago  Fair  in  1893. 

Thus,  in  a most  systematic  and  aggressive  manner,  the  township  of 
Now  Utrecht  was  invaded  by  a large  and  sturdy  company  of  colonists. 
That  its  name  should  be  this  was  a foregone  conclusion,  and  while 
“flier  mementos  of  that  province  have  departed  from  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  county,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  most  unmistakable  one  of 
all  has  clung  to  it  until  our  own  time.  As  to  the  names  of  the  earliest 
families,  de  Sille  has  no  representatives  here;  but  Cortelyou  is  a fa- 
uiiliar  cognomen,  as  is  also  that  of  van  Brunt.  Terhunes  and  van 
Ityckes,  while  plentiful  elsewhere,  are  not  now  found  in  this  vicinity: 
" Idle  the  name  of  van  Pelt,  grown  familiar  of  late  to  the  traveling 
public  because  attached  to  a railway  station  in  the  town,  represents 
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none  of  these  earliest  settlers,  but  rather  those  who  drifted  across  the 
boundary  line  from  Gowanus. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  with  so  vigorous  and  even  populous 
a beginning,  it  was  not  till  three  years  later  that  town  government 
was  initiated  in  New  Utrecht.  The  first  Schepens  were  -John  Thom- 
assen  van  Dvcke.  Rutger  .Joosten  van  Brunt,  and  Jacob  Hellakars 
(or  Helligers).  It  was  the  same  year  that  all  the  five  Dutch  towns 
were  placed  under  the  care  of  one  Schout,  Adriaen  liegeman  being 
appointed  to  that  office  for  New  Utrecht,  as  for  the  others,  in  1661. 
The  town  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  war  in  time  of  peace.  A strong 
palisade  was  erected,  and  the  forest  cleared  within  the  radius  ofvi 
gunshot,  so  that  the  savages  might  spring  no  surprises  upon  the  col- 
onists. The  enemy  thus  prepared  for  did  not  trouble  the  people,  but 
they  bore  more  than  their  share  of  the  hostilities  perpetrated  by  the 
Puritan  adventurer  John  Scott,  of  whose  exploit  we  shall  speak  later. 
Of  the  church,  not  much  is  to  be  said  before  the  English  conquest,  for 
no  organization  of  the  people  took  place  until  1677.  The  worshipers 
here  had  to  content  themselves  with  a wholesome  walk,  or  a rough 
ride  to  Flatbush,  or  Flatlands,  or  Breuckelen. 

In  1661  was  effected  the  combination  of  the  “ Five  Dutch  Towns  ” 
of  Kings  County  into  a sort  of  general  government,  in  which,  as  we 
saw,  one  Schout  was  made  to  serve  for  all.  Bushwick  at  the  north  was 
added  to  the  group  at  the  same  time  with  New  Utrecht,  and  hence  our 
next  account  must  be  of  that  somewhat  distant  locality.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  also  that  this  town  became  a part  of  the  municipality  of  Brook- 
lyn nearly  forty  years  before  any  of  those  we  have  been  describing  in 
this  chapter.  Like  some  of  these,  its  early  history  presents  us  with 
a designation  other  than  that  which  has  made  it  familiar  to  us.  This 
was  New  Arnhem,  in  honor  of  the  capital  of  Gelderland  province, 
Holland,  from  which  province  also  hailed  one  of  Breuckelen’s  fathers, 
Huyck  Aertsen  van  ( i.c.,  of)  Rossum,  as  we  stated.  But  the  descrip- 
tive title  here,  as  in  other  places,  was  more  potent  than  fond  remem- 
brances of  the  Fatherland,  especially  when  perhaps  only  one  of  the 
settlers  came  from  the  locality  thus  honored.  Bosch irt/l\  “ retreat  in 
the  forest,”  had  reference  to  conditions  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  was 
picturesque  enough  in  itself  to  deserve  perpetuation.  Hence  it  be- 
came the  name  also  adopted  under  the.  English  regime,  and  in  the 
form  of  Bushwick  has  not  yet  died  out  among  us. 

Bushwick  was  the  latest  of  the  towns  to  be  settled,  as  well  as  or- 
ganized. Patents  for  lands  in  this  vicinity  had  been  granted  to  Abra- 
ham Rycker  as  early  as  1638.  Tn  1643  a patentee  thus  favored  was 
George  Baxter,  Ivieft's  English  Secretary  to  the  Council.  But  none 
of  these  earlier  landholders  ever  actually  occupied  the  property. 
Baxter  was  identified  with  the  town  of  Gravesend,  as  we  shall  see. 
Some  other  transactions  in  the  way  of  patents  and  transfers  thereof 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  another  name  of  general  interest.  A tract 
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<.f  lit  ml  adjoining  Newtown  Creek,  and  extending  to  some  distance 
on  either  side  of  Meeker  Avenue,  which  crosses  the  creek  by  means 
of  Penny  Bridge,  had  been  patented  to  one  Adam  Mott  in  1046.  After 
one  or  two  later  transfers,  it  was  conveyed  in  1653,  “ with  the  house- 
itig  thereupon."’  to  Jacob  Steendam.  a resident  of  New  Amsterdam, 
having  a house  and  lot  on  Pearl  Street,  then  called  the  Strand,  and  ex- 
tending but  for  one  block  from  the  present  State  Street  to  Whitehall. 
Jacob  Steendam  was  the  earliest  poet  of  New  Netherlaml,  precursor  of 
I lalleek.  ami  Willis,  and  Bryant.  One  of  Brooklyn's  distinguished 
citizens  and  one  time  mayor,  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  gives  him  an 
honored  place  in  his  “ Anthology  of 
New  Netherlands’  and  furnishes  speci- 
mens of  the  flights  of  his  muse.  In  1649 
Steendam  had  published  at  Amsterdam 
.i  collection  of  pieces  under  the  title  of 
•*  1 Mstelvink,”  or  “Song-finch.”  He 
emigrated  to  the  new  world,  and  must 
have  had  some  superfluous  money,  for 
he  invested  in  real  estate  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony.  Besides  his  Pearl 
Street  property,  he  owned  a house  and 
lot  on  Broadway.  In  1652  he  purchased  a 
farm  in  Flatlands,  and  he  also  had  one  at 
Maspeth.  before  he  bought  the  land  on  this 
si  »le  of  Newtown  Creek.  It  may  not  be  a 
gracious  reflection,  but  it  is  possible  that  his 
muse  was  now  stimulated  to  renewed  exertions  with 
t lu*  expectation  of  enhancing  the  value  of  these  varied 
possessions.  At  any  rate,  in  1659  we  find  him  aiding 
the  representations  of  the  advantages  of  settling  in 
New  Netlierland  made  by  others  in  prose,  by  a poem  wampum  belt. 
entitled  “Complaint  of  New  Amsterdam  to  her 
-Mother,"  which  was  intended  to  awaken  the  ancient  city  to  the  fact 
that  a little  more  interest  in  her  daughter,  and  a little  more  invest-' 
meat  of  capital,  would  secure  very  favorable  results.  In  the  same 
lino  of  effort  was  the  poem  Steendam  published,  in  1661,  on  “ The 
I’i  nise  of  New  Netherlaml.”  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  Bush- 
wick  may  claim  the  honor  of  the  poet's  residence  within  her  borders. 
In  l ho  year  1663  he  had  gone  back  to  Holland,  and  one  Jacob  Stryker 
was  authorized  to  act  as  his  attorney.  But  he  evidently  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  this  property,  for  in  1667  it  was  declared  forfeited 
by  reason  of  neglect  on  his  own  part  and  on  that  of  his  representative 
for  several  years  previous. 

In  1660  actual  settlement  of  the  town  commenced,  and  the  several 
steps  in  the  movement  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  records  of  the 
tow  ii.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  earliest  settlers  were  mainly 
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French  people,  who  had  lied  from  the  persecutions  in  France  which 
foreshadowed  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  X antes  in  1085.  Find- 
ing refuse  in  Holland,  they  next  looked  for  a permanent  home  in  the 
Republic's  colony  in  America.  On  February  10,  1000,  fourteen  of 
these  interesting  and  valuable  immigrants  appeared  before  Director 
Stuyvesant.  They  had  not  been  long  enough  in  Holland  to  have  ac- 
quired the  language,  and  hence  they  had  with  them  as  interpreter  one 
Peter  Jansen  De  Witt.  They  asked  to  be  assigned  a town  plot  in 
Busliwick,  a spot  which  they  had  already  visited  and  selected  as  a 
desirable  home.  Stuyvesant  received  them  graciously  and  appointed 
the  19th  for  going  over  there  in  person  to  comply  with  their  request. 
His  own  wife  was  a Bayard,  and  therefore  of  French  descent,  her  father 
being  a clergyman  who  had  sought  shelter  in  the  Dutch  Republic; 
hence  he  naturally  felt  drawn  to  these  petitioners,  and  a little  trouble 
was  by  no  means  too  much  for  him.  On  the  day  appointed  the  Di- 
rector came  over  with  Xleasius  de  Sille,  then  Sellout  Fiscal  of  the  Col- 
ony, Secretary  van  Ruyven,  and  our  friend  Jacques  Cortelyou. 
the  ever  skillful  and  reliable  surveyor.  Twenty-two  house  lots 
were  laid  out,  and  on  March  7,  the  first  house  having  been 
completed,  William  Traphagen  and  Court  Mourissen  took  up  their 
residence  in  it.  On  the  14th.  Director  Stuyvesant  came  once  more  to 
visit  the  ground,  and  at  the  request  of  the  people,  in  whom  he  mani- 
fested such  kindly  concern,  he  gave  the  village  or  town  its  name  of 
Boschwyk,  or  Busliwick.  By  the  next  year  twenty-five  houses  had  al- 
ready been  erected,  and  the  village  bade  fair  to  prosper.  In  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  custom,  town  government  had  been  instituted, 
and  from  six  names  placed  in  nomination  before  the  Director  by  the 
votes  of  the  community,  he  selected  three  Schepens,  Peter  Jansen  De 
Witt,  their  interpreter,  whose  services  in  the  capacity  of  Schepen  were 
obviously  needed  among  his  French  neighbors,  Jean  Tilje,  and  Jean 
Comlite,  which  are  evidently  Dutch  attempts  at  reproducing  French 
names.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  town  was  joined  with 
the  four  other  Dutch  towns  under  the  care  of  the  Sellout  Adriaen 
Hegeman.  In  1002  Hegeman  was  succeeded  by  Xleasius  de  Sille,  of 
New  Utrecht.  The  combination  of  the  five  towns  was  also  signalized 
by  a division  in  the  functions  of  the  Schout,  the  clerical  portion  being 
now  assigned  to  a secretary  of  the  district.  Ecclesiastical  government 
kept  pace  with  the  civil,  and  worshipers  from  the  extreme  north  in 
Busliwick  had  to  attend  church  equally  with  those  from  the  ex- 
treme south  in  New  Utrecht,  at  Flatbush,  or  Flatlands,  or  Breuckelen. 
Even  when  churches  were  organized  and  buildings  erected,  the  or- 
ganization was  a collegiate  one  for  all  the  towns,  and  one  pastor 
continued  to  serve  all  for  many  a decade  to  come.  The  annals  of 
school  life  are  fortunately  more  satisfactory  here  than  in  some  of  the 
other  towns.  The  town  had  not  been  in  existence  a year  when  in 
December,  10(12,  the  Schepens  represented  to  the  Colonial  Council 
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that  they  lia<l  supplied  a great  want  felt  in  their  midst  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a competent  person  to  teach  school.  They  gave  his 
name  as  Boudewyn  (i.c.,  Baldwin  } Manout.  This  has  a French  look, 
and  very  likely  a Walloon  or  Huguenot  would  best  serve  the  purposes 
of  an  instructor  among  these  French  families.  Yet  he  must  know 
Dutch  too,  and  this  was  secured  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  educated 
in  Holland.  In  fact,  he  was  declared  to  hail  from  Krimpeu-on-the- 
Lek,  a considerable  village  directly  west  of  Rotterdam,  situated  ou 
the  Lek  River,  a tributary  of  the  Meuse,  or  arm  of  the  Rhine;  another 
village  of  the  same  name  being  situated  a little  nearer  Rotterdam 
on  the  Yssel  river,  another,  branch  of  the  Rhine,  or  tributary  of  the 
Meuse.  Like  Carel  de  Beauvoise  (also  a Huguenot  or  Walloon),  of 
Breuckelen,  other  duties  beside  teaching  fell  to  him,  such  as  clerk 
to  the  Court  or  Board  of  Schepens,  and  reader  of  sermons.  His  sti- 
pend, however,  was  double  that  of  De  Beauvoise,  or  400  gld.  (§100); 
but  his  perquisites  may  not  have  been  so  many.  In  addition  he  re- 
ceived dwelling  and  firewood  free.  Doubtless  it  was  at  his  own  house 
that  he  taught  the  children,  and  the  old  schoolhouse  on  the  corner  of 
Bushwick  Avenue  and  North  Second  Street  was  not  built  till  some 
years  later. 

We  have  left  the  consideration  of  Gravesend’s  early  annals  to  the 
last  because  the  other  towns  not  only  bore  characteristics  so  entirely 
similar,  but  also  because,  for  that  reason,  they  were  together  made 
to  constitute  one  district,  known  as  the  “ Five  Dutch  Towns.”  Graves- 
end was  a town  quite  sui  generis,  and  therefore  perhaps  also  kept 
somewhat  distinct  politically.  Yet  in  chronolgical  order  it  should 
take  precedence  of  all  the  others,  even  of  Breuckelen.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  movements  of  Hudson  and  his  crew  between  Sep- 
tember 2,  1G09,  when  he  anchored  inside  of  Sandy  Hook,  and  Sep- 
tember 12,  when  he  began  his  ascent  of  the  Hudson  River,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  patriotic  Gravesender,  find  that  on  one  of  the  boat 
excursions  a landing  was  made  on  Coney  Island,  and  thus  within  the 
hounds  of  this  town  the  foot  of  the  white  man  first  trod  the  soil  of 
New  Netlierland.  Some  bolder  spirits  would  improve  on  that,  and 
discover  a landing  of  Yerrazamo,  with  the  flag  of  France,  in  1524. 
Apart  from  that,  however,  Gravesend  was  before  the  other  Kings 
County  towns  in  point  of  settlement  and  government. 

Individual  and  unorganized  settlement  was  first.  The  earliest  of 
all  the  patentees,  Antonie  Jansen  de  Salee,  is  declared  on  good  au- 
thority to  have  been  the  brother  of  George  (or  Joris)  Jansen  de 
Uapallo  (or  Rapalje),  of  the  Wallabout,  and  to  illustrate  tin*  con- 
fusion that  is  apt  to  confound  the  genealogical  inquirer,  it  is  stated 
that  the  descendants  of  Antonie  retained  the  use  of  Jansen  (later 
Johnson)  as  a patronymic,  while  those  of  George  fixed  on  Rapalje. 
Antonie  was  a man  of  mark,  of  immense  stature  and  enormous 
strength,  and  had  come  over  to  New  Netlierland  in  1023.  In  1039  he 
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wus  residing  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  applied  for  a patent  of  land  on 
Long  Island.  In  the  State  archives  at  Albany  the  record  looks  as  if 
he  received  it  then;  but  if  so,  a repetition  of  it  was  for  some  reason 
made  four  years  later,  in  1043,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Jansen 
undertook  to  go  over  to  reside  on  the  land  till  then.  The  grant  was 
for  100  morgen,  or  200  acres,  and  the  exact  spot  was  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  Unionville,  near  Gravesend  Hay.  He  soon  had  a neighbor 


to  the  west  of  him  in  Robert  Pennover,  who  may  have  been  a French- 
man  also,  to  judge  from  his  name,  and  from  the  express  stipulation 
that  he  must  swear  allegiance  to  the  Dutch  Republic.  Still  another 
settler  invaded  the  solitude  of  Coney  Island.  This  was  Guisbert  lif 


he  were  French)  or  Gysbert  (if  Dutch)  Op  Dyck,  which  was  unmis-  \ 
takably  Dutch.  Guisbert  Island  received  its  name  from  him,  and  it 
was  a part  of  the  island  of  Conies  (or  Conynen,  i.c .,  Rabbits). 

Meanwhile,  more  nearly  at  the  center  of  the  township,  bad  begun  a 
remarkable  settlement  of  a more  extended  and  systematic  kind.  It 
was  here  that  Lady  Deborah  Moody  came  to  found  a home  for  her- 
self, where  she  would  finally  be  rid  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  persecu- 
tion. She  had  hoped  to  find  relief  from  this  in  Xew  England,  and 
took  up  her  abode  at  Salem  in  1640,  where  she  joined  the  Independent 
Church.  Conceiving  some  notions  about  infant  baptism  that  were 
not  down  on  the  program  of  that  church,  she  was  carefully  admon- 
ished and  finally  excommunicated.  As  she  had  not  come  to  America 
for  this  sort  of  experience,  she  threw  up  her  plantation  of  five  hun- 
dred acres  near  Salem,  and  a farm  near  Lynne,  for  which  she  had  paid 
£1.100.  and  set  off  in  quest  of  a laud  of  real  freedom.  Director  Kieft. 
perhaps  not  a very  religious  man,  was  very  tolerant  of  all  faiths,  as 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  John  Throgmorton,  and  Rev.  Francis 
Doughty,  all  driven  out  of  Xew  England  for  their  Anabaptist  heresies, 
had  already  found.  Hence,  Lady  Moody  and  her  son.  Sir  Henry, 
with  several  of  her  attached  followers,  or  dependants,  came  to  Xew 
Amsterdam  early  in  the  year  1643.  The  next  thing  in  order  was  a set- 
tlement, and  the  region  now  known  as  Gravesend  was  selected  for  the 
new  undertaking.  The  name  is  uncertain  of  origin.  It  may 
be  English,  it  may  be  Dutch.  England  has  her  Gravesend,  and  Lady 
Moody  and  all  her  people  were  English;  but  none  of  them  hailed  from 
Gravesend,  although  they  may  have  sailed  thence;  but  that  was  now 
so  long  ago  that  therein  seems  to  lie  no  special  reason  for  the  nomen- 
clature. There  was  a Dutch  village  called  's  Gravezamle  (the 
Count’s  Reach),  lying  near  the  coast  of  Holland  on  the  Xortli  Sea, 
and  there  was  sand  and  beach  enough  in  the  American  Gravesend 
to  make  the  application  of  that  name  appropriate.  But  the  settle- 
ment was,  perhaps,  too  entirely  English  to  warrant  the  giving  of  a 
Dutch  title.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a Dutch  instrument  which  had  to 
convey  the  grant,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  Director  would 
insist  on  a Dutch  name,  especially  when  one  so  apt  could  be  utilized. 
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Lady  Moody  headed  the  list  of  the  patentees,  and  some  of  the  others 
deserve  mention  because  their  descendants  still  carry  the  names  to 
this  day.  Those  appearing  on  the  instrument  were:  “ Lady  Deborah 
Moody,  Sir  Henry  Moody,  John  Tilton,  Sergeant  James  Hubbard, 
Lieutenant  George  Baxter."  Among  the  “associates”  were  Samuel 
Holmes.  John  Lake.  Nicholas  and  Richard  Stillwell,  a Spicer,  a Bown. 
a Delaval,  a Bridges,  and  many  others,  all  unquestionably  English. 
The  land  secured  was  laid  out  in  a very  systematic  manner.  “ Se- 
lecting a site  near  the  center  of  the  town,"  writes  the  ltev.  A.  P. 
Stockwell,  a careful  annalist  of  the  place,  “ they  measured  off  a square 
containing  about  sixteen  acres,  and  opened  a street  around  it.  This 
square  they  afterward  divided  into  four  equal  squares  by  running 
two  streets  at  right  angles  through  the  center.  The  whole  was  then 
surrounded  by  a palisade  fence  for  protection  against  hostile  Indians 
and  against  wolves.”  Further,  each  of  the  four  smaller  squares  was 
again  divided  into  equal 
sections  for  house  lots,  leav- 
ing a space  in  the  interior 
for  the  herding  of  cattle. 

About  forty  sections  were 
thus  marked  off.  upon  which 
They  were,  upon  pain  of  for- 
feit, to  build  homes  within 
six  months.  This  enabled 
them  to  live  in  security  to- 
gether. As  in  New  Utrecht, 
the  outside  land  was  di- 
vided into  lots  or  farms  of 
fifty  acres  each  for  the  sev- 
eral planters,  and  an  ingenious  plan  was  adopted,  whereby  these  more 
exposed  portions  could  be  cultivated  in  comparative  safety.  They 
were  “ laid  out  in  triangular  form,  the  apex  being  at  the  town  square, 
and  tin*  boundary  lines  diverging  therefrom  like  the  radii  of  a circle, 
thus  enabling  every  man  to  go  from  his  home  within  the  village  de- 
fense to  his  farm  with  least  trouble  and  exposure  to  himself.”  Those 
of  us  who  remember  certain  transactions  anent  the  ballot  boxes  in 
Gravesend  some  years  ago,  readily  perceive  where  the  triangular 
scheme  then  adopted  to  bring  all  the  voting  districts  under  one  roof 
and  one  man's  easv  control,  was  obtained  from. 


It  was  to  be  expected  that  people  who  set  about  colonizing  in  such 
an  orderly  way  would  not  be  left  long  without  the  usual  town  gov- 
ernment. At  first  they  formed  a sort  of  home  government  for  them- 
selves, with  Lady  Moody  tacitly  regarded  as  their  chief  magistrate. 
ln'BJ45  Kieft  gave  them  a town-patent,  wherein  were  stipulated 
" freedom  of  worship  without  magisterial  or  ministerial  interference.” 
Hereby  they  were  also  permitted  to  nominate  “ justices  in  the  town 
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court,”  from  whom  the  Director  was  to  make  appointments.  This 
was  exactly  equivalent  to  the  office  of  Schepens  in  the  Dutch  towns, 
and  in  1040  the  three  thus  invested  with  magisterial  authority  were 
George  Baxter,  Edward  Brown,  and  William  Wilkins.  As  an  evi- 
dence that  the  town  was  a separate  entity  from  its  Dutch  neighbors, 
it  was  given  a Sellout  of  its  own,  James  Hubbard  being  the  first  in- 
cumbent, and  John  Tilton  was  made  secretary  or  town  clerk,  at  a 
salary  of  one  guilder  (forty  cents)  for  each  inhabitant.  Another 
marked  distinction  was  that  the  town  records  (still  preserved  from 
1045  down  ) were  kept  in  English.  Yet  some  of  these  colonists  took 
care  to  learn  the  Dutch  language,  and  George  Baxter  was  employed 
by  Kieft  as  English  secretary  to  the  Colonial  Council,  in  order  to 
translate  into  English  the  communications  and  orders  that  grew  out 
of  the  controversies  with  the  aggressive  Yew  Englanders.  This  ar- 
rangement, however,  did  not  suit  Stuyvesant,  and  he  sneered  at  the 
idea  that  the  Englishman,  Baxter,  should  be  called  upon  to  prepare 
papers  to  express  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  citizens  with  his  arbitrary 
rule.  At  one  time  Baxter  and  Ilubbard  showed  a culpable  forgetful- 
ness of  the  favors  received  from  their  Dutch  friends,  for  in  1055  they 
and  one  James  Grover  proclaimed  Cromwell  Lord  Protector,  and 
sought  to  withdraw  their  town  from  allegiance  to  the  Dutch  flag. 
They  of  course  failed  in  the  treasonable  attempt,  and  they  were  cast 
into  prison  by  Director  Stuyvesant;  but  at  Lady  Moody's  intervention, 
they  were  pardoned  and  liberated.  After  that,  to  pacify  these  tur- 
bulent spirits,  Stuyvesant  left  the  appointment  of  Schepens  practi- 
cally in  her  hands.  A bowery,  or  farm,  of  sixty  acres  had  been  given 
her  by  special  grant,  and  here  she  died,  beloved  and  esteemed  to  the 
end,  in  the  year  1659.  Sir  Henry,  her  son,  sold  his  interest  in  the  town 
after  her  death,  and  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  resided  till  his  death. 
There  is  preserved  a list  of  books  in  a library  which  he  possessed 
while  still  a resident  of  Gravesend  which  shows  that  he  was  a man  of 
wide  reading,  in  several  languages. 

As  far  as  any  ecclesiastical  provisions  are  concerned,  none  can  be 
found  upon  the  plan  of  the  village,  nor  in  the  records,  so  carefully 
kept,  of  the  town.  Lady  Moody  wished  to  be  free  from  ministerial 
interference,  and  s<»  she  may  not  have  wished  any  clergymen  about. 
The  people  attended  to  their  religious  needs  among  themselves,  and 
even  marriages  were  performed  by  the  civil  magistrates.  This  ab- 
sence of  churchly  forms  has  naturally  given  rise  to  the  notion  that 
Lady  Moody  and  her  associates  were  of  the  (Quaker  persuasion.  But 
George  Fox,  the  founder  of  that  sect,  had  not  yet  begun  his  work  when 
Gravesend  was  settled.  A precise  account  of  their  manner  of  prac- 
ticing religion  is  given  by  Domine  Megapolensis,  of  New  Amsterdam, 
who  says  that  the  people  of  Gravesend  wore  Mennonites,  a Dutch  sect 
of  Baptists,  and  that  “they  reject  Infant  Baptism,  the  Sabbath,  the 
office  of  Preacher,  and  the  Teachers  of  God's  Word.  . . . Whenever 
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(In * y meet  together  the  one  or  t lie  other  reads  something  to  them.” 
It  can  be  readily  understood  that  people  looking  at  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion in  this  way  would  easily  be  persuaded  that  the  doctrines  of 
George  Fox  were  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Gospel.  Accord- 
ingly, when  in  1G37,  Kit-hard  Hodgson,  one  of  eleven  Quaker  propa- 
gandists who  had  come  from  England  to  New  Xetherland,  visited 
Gravesend,  he  found  a hearty  welcome,  and  many  converts  crowned 
his  labors.  If  his  journal  is  correct  in  its  statement,  Gravesend  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  having  been  the  scene  of  the  first  “ Quaker 
meeting  ” in  America.  But  Stuyvesant  was  not  the  moderate  or  lib- 
eral religionist  that  Ivieft  was,  and  Secretary  John  Tilton  found  him- 
self compelled,  a half-year  later,  to  pay  a fine  of  $G0  and  costs  for  en- 
tertaining a Quakeress  preacher.  In  1G58  two  Quaker  preachers  were 
arrested  and  sent  in  durance  vile  to  Staten  Island,  whence  a canoe 
easily  transported  them  to  Gravesend,  where  their  grievous  treat- 
ment by  the  civil  arm  only  secured  them  a warmer  reception  and  more 
converts.  Indeed,  Lady  Moody  herself,  now  a year  before  her  death, 
embraced  the  Quaker  faith,  and  her  Stuyvesant  would  not  disturb, 
especially  since,  according  to  the  testimony  of  these  preachers,  she 
“ managed  all  things  with  such  prudence  and  observance  of  time  and 
place  as  to  give  no  offense  to  any  person  of  another  religion.”  In  spite 
of  arrests  and  fines,  in  which  John  Tilton  figures  with  a commendable 
frequency,  Gravesend  had  acquired  in  16G1  the  title  of  the  “ Mecca 
of  Quakerism.”  In  the  meantime,  only  faint  hints  are  found  of  any 
attempt  to  establish  other  churches.  A Dutch  church  among  these 
English  people  seemed  quite  out  of  the  question,  yet  in  1G60  a petition 
came  before  the  Director  that  one  might  be  instituted.  It  originated 
with  the  few  Dutch  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Coney  Island,  and  though 
Stuyvesant  made  a favorable  reply,  nothing  came  of  the  project,  be- 
cause the  numbers  were  too  few.  It  will  be  several  years  before  we 
see  it  taken  up  again,  so  that  in  the  interim  the  people  were  fain  to  go 
to  Flat  bush  or  Breuckelen  to  church. 

In  the  Indian  wars  that  swept  over  the  Colony  during  the  Director- 
ate of  Kieft,  Gravesend  was  the  object  of  fierce  attacks  more  than 
once,  but  her  excellent  precautions,  as  described,  stood  her  in  good 
stead.  The  story  of  the  atrocities  at  Paulus  Hook  and  Corlear's  Hook 
perpetrated  at  the  instance  of  the  Director  against  friendly  Indians 
seeking  shelter  from  the  Dutch,  has  already  been  told.  Strange  to 
say.  this  cruel  and  dangerous  policy  awakened  a desire  for  emulation 
on  the  part  of  some  Long  Islanders.  A week  after  a petition  was 
addressed  to  the  Colonial  Council  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  at- 
tack the  Mareekgawieck  Indians,  who  lived  somewhere  between 
Breuckelen  and  Flatlamls.  Already  repenting  his  own  cruel  rash- 
ness, Kieft  would  not  sanction  the  assault  on  a friendly  tribe,  but 
be  left  it  to  their  own  discretion  in  case  the  Indians  showed  a hostile 
disposition.  The  wish  being  father  to  the  deed,  such  hostile  disposi- 
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tion  was  soon  discovered,  and  made  the  pretext  for  a sudden  descent 
upon  the  unsuspecting  savages,  three  being  killed  as  they  were  de- 
fending their  store  of  winter  corn.  There  could  be  but  one  result. 
The  Long  Island  Indians  made  common  cause  with  the  River  Tribes. 
Maspeth  plantation  was  wiped  but  and,  looking  for  the  next  settle- 
ment at  that  time  made,  they  marched  upon  Gravesend,  whose  people 
were  just  ensconcing  themselves  behind  their  palisaded  square. 
Forty  men.  under  the  leadership  of  Nicholas  Stillwell,  collected  with- 
in the  substantial  walls  of  Lady  Moody's  house  and  beat  off  the  savage 
assailants.  In  August,  1045,  the  general  peace  was  effected,  and  for 
ten  years  there  was  comparative  quiet.  In  1055,  while  Stuyvesant 
was  away  to  settle  the  dispute  with  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  and 
an  Indian  raid  was  provoked  by  the  rashness  of  Ensign  van  Dyke,  as 
told  in  our  first  volume,  the  Indians,  after  devastating  Staten  Island, 
crossed  over  thence  to  Gravesend.  The  people  defended  themselves 
bravely,  and  while  not  able  to  drive  the  savages  away,  they  were 
enabled  to  hold  them  at  bay  till  a detachment  of  troops  from  the  Fort 
could  reach  the  place  and  scatter  the  enemy. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  (page  48,  Vol.  I)  of  another  event 
which  brought  together  into  one  current  the  slight  rills  of  history 
otherwise  flowing  through  each  Long  Island  town  separately.  This 
was  the  meeting  at  the  City  Hall  in  New  Amsterdam  of  nineteen  men. 
representing  the  various  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort,  to 
remonstrate  against  the  despotism  of  Stuyvesant.  As  early  as  1647. 
when  the  Director  had  scarcely  begun  his  paternal  government,  in 
which  he  proposed  to  do  without  the  “ children  ” altogether,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  call  the  people  together  to  get  from  them  a supply 
of  money  to  pay  the  annual  present  promised  to  the  Indians  at  the 
peace  and  to  repair  the  fort.  To  secure  this  he  had  to  consent  to  se- 
lect a body  of  “ Nine  Men  ” from  the  nominees  of  the  settlers  at  Pa- 
vonia,  Manhattan,  and  Long  Island,  by  whom  alone  the  necessary 
supplies  could  be  voted.  On  November  26,  1653,  a larger  assembly 
came  together,  without  waiting  for  Stuyvesant's  call.  As  we  no- 
ticed before,  Lossing  grows  quite  enthusiastic  over  this  meeting,  as 
“thelirst  real  representative  assembly  in  the  great  State  of  New  York.” 
Another  historian  calls  it  “ the  most  important  popular  convention 
that  had  ever  assembled  in  New  Netherland.”  Here  came  men  from 
Flushing  and  Newtown  and  Hempstead;  from  three  of  the  “five 
Dutch  towns.”  Breuckelen.  Flatbusli,  Flatlands, — New  Utrecht  and 
Bushwick  not  yet  being  in  existence.  The  English  people  at  Graves- 
end sent  their  delegate,  and  three  sturdy  men,  the  two  Burgomasters 
and  one  Seliepen,  of  the  City  of  New  Amsterdam  (now  about  three 
quarters  of  a year  old)  welcomed  their  associates.  We  shall  find  it 
pleasant  to  read  the  names  of  the  representatives  of  the  Kings  County 
towns,  as  some  of  them  will  have  a familiar  sound.  Breuckelen's  men 
were  Frederick  Lubbertsen,  Paul  van  der  Reeck,  and  William  Beeck- 
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mil ii.  Elatbusli  seat  Elbert  Elbertsen  ami  Thomas  Spicer,  perhaps  a 
brother  of  Samuel  Spicer,  of  Gravesend.  Elatlands  was  represented 
bv  Peter  Wolfertsen  van  Kouwenhoven,  John  Stryeker.  and  Thomas 
Swartwout;  and  Gravesend  sent  its  apparently  inseparable  pair, 
George  Baxter  and  James  Hubbard,  for  the  delegates  to  this  conven- 
tion laid  need  of  knowing  Dutch.  It  was  an  audacious  thing  to  meet 
in  the  very  stronghold  of  the  Director,  and  without  asking  his  leave. 
They  proceeded  with  their  deliberations  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
province,  heedless  of  his  fury,  and  indulged  in  some  plain  criticisms  of 
his  conduct.  William  Beeekman  was  sent  to  advise  Stuyvesant  of 
their  presence,  but  he  would  not  even  listen,  and  would  have  driven 
him  from  the  Council  room  with  his  stick,  were  it  uot  that  this  vio- 
lence was  met  with  such  fearless  dignity  that  the  old  soldier  per- 
ceived he  was  not  dealing  with  ordinary  material,  and  that  bluster 
was  useless.  With  a grim  humor,  for  which  Dutchmen  have  always 
been  noted,  the  convention  invited  the  Director  to  attend  the  banquet 
wherewith  they  closed  their  meeting,  and  at  the  same  time  informed 
him  that  they  would  meet  again  in  December,  at  his  call  if  he  so 
chose,  without  that  ceremony  if  lie  did  not.  This  brought  the  despot 
in  his  senses,  and  to  save  appearances  he  issued  a call  for  the  reassem- 
bling of  the  convention  on  December  10,  1053.  This  did  not  prevent 
them  from  plainly  stating  in  a memorial  to  the  States-General,  what 
they  thought  amiss  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  The  paper  was  drawn 
up  by  George  Baxter,  of  Gravesend,  and  the  points  it  touched  with 
no  light  hand  were:  (1)  arbitrary  government,  laws  being  made  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  people;  (2)  the  imperfect  defense  against  the 
Indians;  (3)  that  officers  were  appointed  without  the  suffrages  of  the 
people;  (4)  that  old  orders  and  proclamations,  almost  forgotten  by 
the  people,  were  constantly  put  into  force;  (5)  that  patents  of  land 
were  promised  and  the  promises  left  unfulfilled;  I G ) that  land  grants 
were  made  in  excess  of  the  extent  defined  by  the  orders  of  the  States- 
General.  The  remonstrance  was  signed  by  every  delegate. 

Significant  as  was  this  assembly,  and  interesting  to  us,  as  fore- 
shadowing the  Municipal  Assembly  of  the  Greater  New  York,  whose 
constituency  is  found  in  precisely  the  same  quarters,  it  did  not  ac- 
complish much  in  remedying  the  acts  complained  of  on  the  part  of 
’*  Peter  the  Headstrong."  The  discontent  grew  and  opened  the  way 
for  tin*  change  of  masters  in  1GG4.  The  premonitions  of  the  change 
were  especially  pronounced  on  the  side  of  Long  Island.  In  163G 
King  ( diaries  I.  had  requested  the  Plymouth  Company  to  issue  a 
patent  for  Long  Island  to  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  and 
the  next  year  James  Earrett  was  appointed  by  the  Earl  as  his  agent, 
or  attorney,  to  manage  or  dispose  of  the  property  thus  granted.  This 
proceeding  gave  endless  trouble  to  the  Dutch  Directors,  and  made  the 
settlers  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  island  annoyingly  aggressive.  The 
English  claimed  the  whole  island,  and  were,  therefore,  persuaded 
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with  difficulty  to  accept  a boundary  line  established  in  10. >0,  to  mark 
the  limits  between  their  usurpations  and  the  rightful  occupancy  of  tin* 
Dutch.  In  that  year  the  treaty  of  Hartford  fixed  upon  the  west  line 
of  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay.  as  the  boundary  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  claims. 

The  most  serious  inroad  upon  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  Dutch 
end  of  the  island  occurred  in  January,  1064.  In  the  preceding  year  a 
somewhat  theatrical  person  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  Long  Island 
politics  of  the  name  of  John  Scott,  lie  circulated  himself  among 
the  English  townships  east  of  the  boundary  line  of  1050,  as  the  agent 
or  deputy  of  the  Duke  of  York,  concocted  a sort  of  government,  or 
confederacy  of  them,  of  which  he  was  made  President,  and  Charles  II. 
was  proclaimed  the  sovereign  of  Long  Island.  In  pursuit  of  this  line 
project,  Mr.,  or  Captain.  Scott,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a small 
army  of  seventy  horsemen  and  sixty  foot  soldiers,  variously  accoutered, 
and  marched  upon  the  strongholds  of  the  peaceful  enemy.  Proceed- 
ing along  tin*  Jamaica  Road,  he  first  came  upon  Breuckelen.  There 
he  lifted  up  the  standard  of  England,  informing  the  astonished  but 
by  no  means  frightened  Dutchmen  that  they  were  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  Dutch  Government,  and  that  Charles  II.  was  their 
King.  He  was  quietly  advised  to  confer  with  Director  Stuyvesant 
about  the  matter,  but  he  prudently  declined  an  interview,  which  we 
may  easily  imagine  would  have  been  a rather  stormy  one,  for  the 
arbitrary  Governor  was  a good  tighter.  Captain  Scott  thereupon 
vented  his  valor  upon  a boy  who  refused  to  salute  the  English  flag, 
and  whena  Dutchman  audibly  expressed  his  disgust, four  of  his  valiant 
followers  undertook  to  give  the  outspoken  farmer  a drubbing,  which 
he  resisted  with  some  flourishes  of  an  ax.  till  the  odds  against  him 
forced  him  to  retire.  Riding  to  the  brow  of  the  Heights,  Scott  spoke 
a defiance  to  Stuyvesant  into  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  of  which  there 
is  no  record  that  it  reached  him.  Then,  galloping  with  his  cavalry 
to  Flatbush  and  Flatlands,  he  repeated  his  bombastic  performances 
there.  On  January  12  he  reached  New  Utrecht,  and  some  not  very 
creditable  performances  were  here  achieved.  No  one  expecting  such  a 
fantastic  raid,  the  invaders  had  ready  access  to  the  blockhouse  or 
palisaded  square,  and  Scott  bravely  upset  an  unloaded  cannon.  Load- 
ing one,  they  fired  a salute  in  honor  of  themselves.  Jacob  Hellackers 
(or  Helligersi,  worthy  Schepen  of  the  town,  coming  to  inquire  the 
meaning  of  the  fracas,  was  asked  to  swear  allegiance  to  England, 
which  he  promptly  refused,  and  was  then  roundly  abused  Others 
coming  away  from  their  useful  labors,  they  found  this  valiant  army 
pursuing  the  sick  wife  of  Rutgers  van  Brunt  with  drawn  swords,  but 
at  the  appearance  of  the  farmers,  they  desisted  from  the  cowardly 
feat.  After  all  this  disgraceful  fuss  Captain  (or  President)  Scott 
rode  back  to  Jamaica,  a wholesome  dread  of  Stuyvesant's  soldiers, 
who  were  now  on  the  move,  hastening  his  retirement.  Shortly 
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the  Director  ordered  Secretary  Xieasius  de  Sille  to  draw  up  a 
protest  against  these  unwarranted  proceedings,  which  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  who  carried  it  to  Jamaica.  Here  Scott 
and  his  “government"  conferred  with  them.  lie  showed  them  a 
document  (which  lacked  the  important  item  of  a signature ) by  which 
In*  sought  to  impress  Stuyvesant's  deputies  with  the  fact  that  he  had 
a claim,  not  only  to  the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island,  but  even  to  the 
w hole  of  it.  Significant  of  what  was  to  come,  was  the  further  claim 
t h;|f  all  of  New  Xetlierland  belonged  to  his  master,  the  Duke  of  York. 

Indeed,  a short  half  year  proved  to  Director  Stuyvesant  and  his 
compatriots  that  Scott's  raid  was  but  a prelude  of  a serious  attempt 
to  seize  the  Province,  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  King,  and  en- 
forced by  a display  of  naval  and  military  power  which  was  irre- 
sistible. At  the  Jamaica  conference  Captain  Scott  plainly  told  the 
Dutch  Commissioners  that  the 
King  of  England  had  made  a 
grant  of  all  New  Xetlierland  to 
his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York, 
and  that  forcible  possession 
would  be  taken.  The  advent  of 
Nicolls  was,  therefore,  not  wholly 
unexpected.  It  might  be  argued 
that  the  representations  of  a man 
like  Scott  should  not  have  had 
much  weight  with  the  Colonial 
(lovernment.  But  Stuyvesant 
took  no  chances,  and  with  in- 
creased urgency,  sought  to  obtain 
means  from  the  West  India  Com- 
pany for  putting  the  colony  into 
an  adequate  state  of  defense.  And 
later  in  the  year  more  reliable 
information  came  to  New  Amsterdam.  As  far  back  as  1012,  as  we 
saw  in  Yol.  I..  Thomas  Willett  was  a resident  of  New  Amster- 
dam, and  after  the  coming  of  the  English,  he  became  the  first 
mayor.  He  was  a true  friend  of  the  Dutch,  and  through  his  con- 
nections in  his  old  home  at  Plymouth,  he  was  enabled  to  inform 
i he  Council  that  an  expedition  was  preparing  in  England  whose 
objective  point  was  known  to  be  New  Amsterdam.  He  gave  the 
very  details  of  the  composition  of  the  force  made  ready:  two  frigates, 
of  forty  and  fifty  guns,  and  a flyboat  of  forty  guns.  The  ships 
carried  three  hundred  soldiers  for  landing,  each  frigate  being 
manned  by  a hundred  and  fifty  sailors.  His  informant  obtained  these 
facts  at  the  time  that  the  expedition  was  lying  at  Portsmouth,  wait- 
ing for  a wind,  and  thus  on  the  point  of  starting.  On  July  S,  news 
‘‘nine  from  Boston  that  they  had  sailed.  It  was  now  not  many  weeks 
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before  ocular  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  information  was  af- 
forded the  Director  and  Council  by  the  anchoring  of  the  ships,  under 
Col.  Richard  Xieolls,  in  the  Lower  Bay.  The  account  of  the  sur- 
render has  already  been  given  in  our  previous  volume.  Our  task  at 
present  is  to  note  how  far  the  component  towns  of  the  later  Brooklyn 
had  connections  with  the  various  details  of  that  dramatic  incident. 
It  so  happens  that  there  were  many  such  connections. 

In  the  first  place,  the  people  of  New  Utrecht  were  the  first  to  be- 
hold this  formidable  array  of  war  vessels,  carrying  the  commission  of 
the  King  of  England  to  commit  an  act  of  pillage  upon  the  property 
of  a friendly  nation  in  a time  of  peace — the  very  nation  which  had  for 
years  sheltered  and  subsidized  the  two  royal  brothers  when  they  were 
fugitives  from  England.  From  Mr.  Jacques  Cortelyou's  house  at 
“ Nayack,”  the  squadron  could  be  hailed  with  a speaking  trumpet, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  and  his  neighbors  could  cherish  the  not 
very  comfortable  assurance  that  a broadside  would  in  a moment  level 
their  dwellings  and  destroy  the  fruits  of  their  arduous  labors.  While 
anchored  in  the  Lower  Bay,  Stuyvesant  sent  commissioners  to  Colonel 
Nicolls  to  inquire  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  The  reply  was  at  least  ex- 
plicit, however  we  may  dispute  the  soundness  of  its  premises.  It 
read  as  follows: 


“ To  the  Honorable  the  Governor  and  Chief  Council  at  the 

MANHATTAN'S 

“ Eight  Worthy  Sirs: 

“ I received  a letter  by  some  worthy  persons  intrusted 
by  you,  bearing  date  the  19th  of  August,  desiring  to  know  the  in- 
tent of  the  approach  of  the  English  frigates;  in  return  of  which  I think 
it  fit  to  let  you  know  that  his  Majesty  of  Great  Britain,  whose  right 
and  title  to  these  parts  of  America  is  unquestionable,  well  knowing 
how  much  it  derogates  from  his  crown  and  dignity  to  suffer  any 
foreigners,  how  near  soever  they  be  allied,  to  usurp  a dominion,  and 
without  his  Majesty’s  royal  consent  to  inherit  in  these,  or  any  other 
of  his  Majesty’s  territories,  hath  commanded  me  in  his  name,  to  re- 
quire a full  surrender  of  all  such  forts,  towns,  or  places  of  strength, 
which  are  now  possessed  by  the  Dutch  under  your  command;  and  in 
his  Majesty’s  name  1 do  demand  the  town  situate  on  the  island 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Manhattoes,  with  all  the  forts  there- 
unto belonging,  to  be  rendered  unto  his  Majesty’s  obedience  and  pro- 
tection, into  my  hands.  1 am  further  commanded  to  assure  you  and 
every  respective  inhabitant  of  tin*  Dutch  nation,  that  his  Majesty,  be- 
ing tender  of  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  doth  by  these  presents 
confirm  and  secure  to  every  man  his  estate,  life,  and  liberty  who  shall 
readily  submit  to  his  government.  And  all  those  who  shall  oppose 
his  Majesty's  gracious  intention  must  expect  all  the  miseries  of  a war 
which  they  bring  upon  themselves.  1 shall  expect  your  answer  by 
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ilu.si*  gentlemen:  George  Cartwright,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  commission- 
»-rs  in  America;  Captain  Robert  Needham,  Captain  Edward  Groves, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Delaval,  whom  you  will  entertain  with  such  civility 
as  is  due  to  them,  and  yourselves  and  yours  shall  receive  the  same 

from 

“ Worthy  Sirs, 

“ Your  very  humble  servant, 

“ Richard  Nicolls.” 

This  important  and  epoch-making  missive  was  dated  August  20, 
1004,  “on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Guernsey,”  which  was  de- 
scribed  as  “ riding  before  Nayack  ” — that  is.  New  Utrecht. 

Evidently  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition  had  more  of  an 
acquaintance  with  Long  Island  than  the  view  from  his  ships  had  fur- 
nished him.  The  raid  of  Scott  now  plainly  appears  to  have  been  a 
forerunner  of  the  present  crisis.  Nicolls  knew  t lie  conditions  on 
Long  Island  very  well,  and,  therefore,  on  this  same  day,  August  20, 
without  waiting  for  Stuyvesant’s  reply,  he  issued  a proclamation  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  Long  Island  towns,  to  the  following  effect : 

“ By  His  Majesty’s  Command:  Forasmuch  as  his  Majesty  hath  sent 
ns  by  commission,  under  his  great  seal  of  England,  amongst  other 
things  to  expel,  or  to  receive  to  his  Majesty’s  obedience  all  such  for- 
eigners as  have,  without  his  Majesty’s  leave  and  consent,  seated  them- 
selves amongst  any  of  his  dominions  in  America,  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  the  diminution  of  his  royal  dignity;  we, 
his  Majesty’s  commissioners,  declare  and  promise,  that  whoever  of 
what  nation  soever  will,  upon  knowledge  of  this  proclamation,  ac- 
knowledge and  testify  themselves  to  submit  to  this,  his  Majesty’s  gov- 
ernment, as  his  good  subjects,  shall  be  protected  in  his  Majesty’s  laws 
and  justice,  and  peaceably  enjoy  whatsoever  God's  blessing  and  their 
honest  industry  have  furnished  them  with,  and  all  other  privileges, 
with  his  Majesty's  English  subjects.  We  have  caused  this  to  be  pub- 
lished that  we  might  prevent  all  inconveniences  to  others,  if  it  were 
possible;  however,  to  clear  ourselves  from  the  charge  of  all  those 
miseries  that  may  any  way  befall  such  as  live  here,  and  will  not 
acknowledge  his  Majesty  for  their  sovereign,  whom  God  preserve. 

“ Richard  Nicolls. 

“ Robert  Carr. 

“ Georoe  Cartwright. 

“ Samuel  Maverick.” 

Such  a proclamation,  added  to  their  discontent  with  Stuyvesant’s 
tub*,  the  indifference  toward  a company  of  merchants  who  had  long 
left  them  to  their  own  devices,  and  above  all  in  view  of  the  perfect 
helplessness  of  their  situation,  wrought  a marvelous  effect  upon  the 
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people  of  the  Dutch  towns.  There  were  the  English  warships,  doubh 
manned,  ;it  their  very  doorsteps;  behind  them  was  already  heard  tin- 
tread  of  the  volunteers  raised  by  Nicolls’s  recruiting  officers  among  tin- 
ever  aggressive  English  towns  toward  the  east.  No  help  was  possible 
from  the  Director,  who  had  his  hands  full  to  protect  his  own  exposed 
town  and  defend  a dilapidated  fort,  with  a population  averse  to  strik- 
ing a blow  for  the  old  flag  because  it  had  waved  ouly  to  sanction 
arbitrary  civil  measures.  Submission  was  the  only  thing  to  be 
thought  of,  and  Nicolls  certainly  smoothed  the  way  for  that  bitter 
pill. 

Even  yet  Stuyvesant  wished  to  parley,  and  seemed  under  cover  of 
negotiation  to  be  getting  ready  to  resist.  Now,  therefore,  Nicolls 
sent  his  ultimatum,  that  he  would  listen  to  nothing  but  surrender. 
This  definitive  message  was  dated  at  Gravesend,  so  that  the  Colonel 
must  have  gone  ashore,  and  very  likely  accompanied  by  a force  of 
men.  It  must  be  said  that  Gravesend  did  not  cut  a very  noble  figure 
in  this  transaction.  To  be  sure,  her  denizens  were  English,  but  ex- 
ceeding great  privileges  had  been  bestowed  on  them  "only  twenty  years 
before,  when  persecutions  on  the  part  of  their  own  countrymen  had 
driven  them  forth,  denied  the  right  to  live  or  subsist  because  of  a doc- 
trinal aberration.  We  have  already  noted  that  George  Baxter,  ever 
prominent  in  her  counsels,  had  raised  the  standard  of  Cromwell  in 
1655.  For  this  Stuyvesant  might  have  hanged  or  shot  him,  but  he 
was  pardoned  on  Lady  Moody’s  intercession.  Later  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  met  Samuel  Maverick,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  proclamation  just  cited.  Baxter  did  all  he  could  to 
foment  the  antagonism  of  the  English  against  the  Dutch,  and  to  per- 
suade them  that  the  latter  were  interlopers,  without  right  or  title 
to  the  province  they  occupied.  In  1663  he  and  Maverick  and  Scott 
went  before  the  “ Council  of  Foreign  Plantations  ” and  laid  before 
that  body  the  best  plan  for  conquering  New  Netlierland,  revealing 
its  weak  points  and  neglected  condition.  It  is  seen  from  this  how 
it  was  that  Captain  Scott  knew  so  much  of  the  intentions  of  the  royal 
brothers  with  regard  to  New  Netlierland,  and  it  confirms  the  idea  that 
his  ridiculous  raid  was  but  the  advance  guard  of  the  enterprise  ere 
long  to  follow  in  sober  earnest.  It  is  of  a piece  with  the  actions  of 
this  Gravesend  settler  and  magistrate,  that  a welcome  was  first  given 
to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  invading  expedition  by  the  people  of 
this  town.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they,  as  well  as  their  neigh- 
bors, would  soon  have  h'ad  to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  they  might 
have  been  in  better  business  than  to  be  harboring  Nicolls  four  days 
before  the  formal  surrender  of  the  Province  by  the  constituted  author- 
ities. 

The  ultimatum  was  dated  August  25.  Not  till  August  29  was  the 
surrender  made.  In  the  interim  Nicolls  moved  up  his  frigates  into 
the  Upper  Bay,  and  laid  two  of  them  broadside  on  opposite  the  seedy 
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fni-r.  There  were 
more  than  had 
been  reported  by 
Willett  to  the  Co- 
lonial Council,  for 
while  these  two 
were  doing  duty 
thus,  two  others 
moved  up  Butter- 
milk C h a n n e 1 
(which  was  entire- 
ly navigable  then, 
as  now,  in  spite  of 
the  statements  to 
the  contrary),  and 
1 a n d e d troops 
somewhere  be- 
t ween  Red  Hook 
nndBreuckelen.  At 
the  Ferry  the  vol- 
unteers from  New 
England  and  those 
recruited  from  the 
Long  Island  towns, 
had  already  made 
a n encampment. 
Thus  the  invader's 
scheme,  suggested 
by  Baxter.  ^Mave- 
rick and  Scott,  was 
carried  to  its  pre- 
c i s e completion, 
and  Director  Stuy- 
vesant  had  indeed 
a desperate  game 
on  hand.  Yet.  in 
the  final  throe,  he 
had  a keen  regard 
to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  people, 
and  at  the  same 
time  exhibited  his 
opinion  of  the  men 
'vitli  whom  he  had 
had  most  trouble. 
In  the  ceremonies 
attending  the  sur- 
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render  it  was  stipulated  that  only  the  troops  under  Nicolls  should 
bear  a part,  and  that  the  New  England  and  Long  Island  volunteers 
should  be  kept  at  the  Ferry  on  the  further  side  of  the  river.  He  was 
apprehensive  that  these  Yankees  had  itching  palms  for  some  of  tie* 
good  things  on  .Manhattan  Island,  to  secure  which  they  had  been 
striving  for  a generation,  and  the  people  were  also  inspired  with  a 
wholesome  suspicion  of  them,  the  reason  given  for  the  stipulation  be- 
ing that  “ the  citizens  dreaded  most  being  plundered  by  them/' 

On  August  29,  16(54,  therefore,  New  Amsterdam  and  the  compo- 
nent towns  of  the  later  Brooklyn,  and  all  of  New  Netherland.  became 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  subject  to  the  English  flag. 
Accordingly,  official  notice  was  given  of  that  fact  on  the  part  of  the 
retiring  Colonial  Oovernment.  Secretary  van  Buy  veil  was  directed  to 
address  a note,  dated  that  very  day,  to  the  clerks  or  secretaries  of  the 
various  townships  from  Bushwick  to  Gravesend,  on  the  receipt  of 
which  they  were  officially  discharged  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company  and  the  States-General  of  the  Re- 
public. The  date  is  found  to  be  September  8,  because  England  oc- 
cupied the  position  in  the  17th  century  that  Russia  does  in  the  19th, 
and  was  several  days  behind  the  scientific  calendar  adopted  by  the 
Dutch  in  1581.  The  note  is  interesting  reading,  announcing  a mo- 
mentous occurrence  in  dispassionate  language,  and  giving  the  de 
tails  of  the  transaction  and  the  change  of  names  with  effective  sim- 
plicity : 

“ It  has  occurred  that  New  Netherland  has  been  surrendered  to 
the  English,  and  Peter  Stuvvesant,  Director-General  of  the  West 
India  Company,  has  marched  out  of  the  Fort  with  his  men  along  the 
Bever’s  Padt  (Beaver  Street)  to  the  Dutch  ships  which  lay  there  at 
the  time,  and  Governor  Richard  Nicolls,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
England,  ordered  a corporal's  guard  to  take  possession  of  the  Fort. 
Afterward  the  Governor,  with  two  companies  of  men,  marched  into 
the  Fort,  accompanied  by  the  Burgomasters  of  the  city,  who  in- 
ducted the  Governor,  and  gave  him  a welcome  reception.  Governor 
Nicolls  has  changed  the  name  of  the  City  of  New  Amsterdam,  and 
called  the  same  New  York,  and  the  Fort,  Fort  James.” 

On  the  receipt  of  this  note  the  five  Dutch  towns  ceased  to  be  Dutch 
and  became  as  English  as  the  sixth,  Gravesend.  It  was  well  that 
the  magistrates  and  clerks  should  be  advised  of  the  change  of  names, 
that  legal  instruments  might  duly  recognize  the  altered  conditions. 
Brodhead.  a descendant  of  the  English,  in  his  history  of  the 
State,  comments  <m  the  conquest  thus:  “The  flag  of  England 

was  at  length  triumphantly  displayed,  where  for  half  a century  that 
of  Holland  had  rightfully  waved,  and  from  Virginia  to  Canada  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign.  Viewed  in 
all  its  aspects,  the  event  which  gave  to  the  whole  of  that  country  a 
unity  in  allegiance,  and  to  which  a misgoverned  people  complacently 
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..uhmitted,  was  as  inevitable  as  it  was  momentous.  But  whatever 
in *i v have  been  its  ultimate  consequence,  this  treacherous  and  violent 
M*izure  of  the  territory  and  possessions  of  an  unsuspecting  ally  was 
no  h*ss  a breach  of  private  justice  than  of  public  faith.  It  may.  in- 
< |« I . be  affirmed  that  among  all  the  acts  of  selfish  perfidy  which  royal 
ingratitude  conceived  and  executed,  there  have  been  few  more  char- 
m-foristic  and  none  more  base.” 


■ 
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CHAPTER  III. 


UNDER  ENGLISH  RULE. 

HE  arrival  of  the  English  was  marked  by  the  application  of 
new  names  to  all  their  surroundings.  Not  only  did  New 
Amsterdam  become  New  York,  a perfectly  inept  conjunc- 
tion in  name  of  municipalities  utterly  distinct  in  charac- 
ter; as  was  Harlem  fruitlessly  dubbed  Lancaster.  But  Long  Island 
and  Staten  Island  were  wiped  out  officially,  and  became  Yorkshire. 
In  imitation  of  the  original  Yorkshire,  the  one  in  America  was  di- 
vided into  three  Hidings  (i.e..  Thrithings,  or  third  parts).  The  pres- 
ent Suffolk  County  became  the  East  Riding;  the  present  Kings  Coun- 
ty, with  Newtown  and  Staten  Island,  and  perhaps  also  a part  of  West- 
chester, became  the  West  Riding,  while  the  North  Riding  included  all 
of  the  rest  of  Queens  County.  Thus  the  North  and  the  West  Rid- 
ings embraced  precisely  all  the  parts  of  the  Greater  New  York  out- 
side of  Manhattan  Borough.  It  is  curious  to  read  in  Dutch  docu- 
ments of  that  day  how  they  labored  to  express  the  new  name  in  the 
five  Dutch  towns,  which  could  not  have  been  very  intelligible  to  the 
simple  farmers.  In  some  records  we  find  it  twisted  into  the  form 
“ W eestreydinghc It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  towns  them- 
selves must  also  experience  a change  of  name.  Hence  Breuckelen  re- 
ceived the  designation  Brookland,  as  the  English  doubtless  did  not 
know  what  else  to  make  of  it,  and  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
namesake  in  Holland.  Midwout  might  have  been  made  into  Mid- 
wood with  advantage,  but  instead,  Ylacke  Bosch  was  translated 
into  Flatbush.  It  was  just  as  well  that  New  Amersfoort,  so  big  a 
name  for  so  small  a place,  should  be  made  to  correspond  with  its 
neighbor  as  a descriptive  title,  and  henceforth  be  plain  Flatlands. 
Boschwyck  was  treated  very  much  like  Breuckelen,  translated  to  the 
sound  rather  than  to  the  sense,  and  hence  became  Busliwick,  with  its 
tail-end  sticking  in  Dutch  antiquity,  like  Milton's  lions  emerging  from 
the  soil.  New  LTtrecht,  not  an  easy  word  to  pronounce,  was  strangely 
retained.  It  is  possible  that  the  fame  of  the  University  had  made 
the  English  conquerors  acquainted  with  the  geographical  signifi- 
cance, a point  they  failed  to  see  in  regard  to  Breuckelen  and  Amers- 
foort. Gravesend,  even  if  it  did  wear  a Dutch  form  at  first,  was  Eng- 
lish enough  in  that  shape  to  serve  excellently  under  the  English  rule. 

For  the  newly  apportioned  Yorkshire,  a High-Sheriff  was  assigned 
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to  duty,  and  for  each  riding  a Deputy-Sheriff.  Justices  in  the  towns 
look  the  place  of  the  Schepens.  retaining  their  office  for  an  indefinite 
jM-riod  at  the  Governor's  pleasure,  while  the  Higli-Sheriff  and  his 
Deputies  were  annually  appointed.  In  a few  years  the  deputies 
were  found  to  be  unnecessary  or  superfluous,  and  the  High-Sheriff 
passed  away  when  Yorkshire  ceased  to  be,  and  the  counties  were 
regulated.  Beside  the  Justices,  the  Anglicized  towns  now  obtained 
other  officers  on  the  home  plan.  Each  town  had  its  constable,  and 
eight  (later  four)  overseers,  or  opzienders,  as  the  Dutch  translated 
the  name.  Documents  relating  to  transfers  of  property,  or  the  be- 
queathing of  inheritances,  continued  to  be  written  in  Dutch  for  sev- 
eral decades  after  the  surrender,  and  that  in  spite  of  an  attempt  to 
compel  the  use  of  English  exclusively.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
papers  in  Dutch  were  thrown  out  of  court  in  litigations  about  prop- 
erty. Yet  the  records  of  Flatbusli  and  other  towns  are  invariably 
Dutch,  which  must  have  proved  too  strong  in  its  hold  upon  a rural 
community  to  be  abolished  by  mere  legislative  action.  Time  and  its 
modifications  of  environment  and  education  needed  to  bear  a hand  in 
a change  so  fundamental.  A very  careful  regulation  of  courts  with 
gradations  in  their  jurisdiction  was  established  by  the  English  au- 
thorities. There  was  first  the  “Town  Court,”  composed  of  the  con- 
stable and  two  overseers.  It  had  cognizance  of  causes  involving  five 
pounds,  or  less.  Justices  of  the  peace  might  preside  in  such  courts, 
but  it  was  not  a requirement.  The  next  highest  court  was  the  “ Court 
of  Sessions.”  It  sat  twice  a year  in  each  riding,  and  was  constituted 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  towns  in  the  riding.  At  first  the 
justices  were  allowed  twenty  pounds  a year  for  their  services;  later 
they  received  only  a reimbursement  for  expenses.  Criminal  causes,  and 
others  involving  more  than  five  pounds,  that  had  their  origin  within 
the  bounds  of  the  riding;  civil  cases,  and  criminal  cases  that  were 
not  capital,  were  tried  in  these  courts  before  a jury  of  seven  men,  who 
poached  their  verdict  by  a majority  vote.  In  capital  cases,  the  jury 
was  to  be  of  twelve  men,  and  their  verdict  unanimous.  Decisions  of 
these  courts  under  twenty  pounds  could  not  be  appealed  from.  Other 
oases  might  proceed  to  the  next  higher  court.  The  members  of  the 
Colonial  Council,  its  Secretary,  or  the  High-Sheriff,  had  authority  to 
*it  with  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and  when  any  such  of- 
fb  ial  was  present,  he  was  obliged  to  preside.  The  next  and  highest 
• ourt  was  the  “ Court  of  Assize,”  sitting  once  a year  in  New  York 
rity,  and  constituted  by  the  Governor,  the  Council,  and  the  magis- 
trates of  the  several  towns. 

About  six  months  after  the  surrender  a convention  was  called  to 
meet  at  Hempstead,  to  which  each  of  the  sixteen  towns  on  Long 
Island,  and  the  town  of  Westchester,  were  asked  to  send  two  dele- 
gates. At  this  meeting  the  civil  regulations  described  above  were 
arranged  for  the  several  towns.  Governor  Nicolls,  or  his  representa- 
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tive,  spoke  them  very  fairly,  and  nave  them  an  impression  that  t In- 
most liberal  policy  would  be  pursued  toward  them  on  the  part  of  hi> 
master,  the  Duke  of  York.  Under  the  designation  of  the  “ Duke'> 
Laws,”  the  changes  and  appointments  in  town  names  and  town  gov. 
ernments,  and  judiciary  matters,  were  established  and  promulgated 
But  a wider  range  of  subjects  than  this  was  embraced  within  tln-s.- 
Laws.  It  regulated  the  conduct  of  neighbors  toward  each  other,  pro 
viding  punishment  for  angry  or  vituperative  terms.  Slaves  were  nm 
to  be  kept  except  they  were  convicts,  or  sold  themselves  for  passage 
money  or  service.  Atheism,  murder,  lasciviousness,  kidnaping,  lest* 
Majeste,  conspiracy,  smiting  parents,  were  all  subject  to  tie*  death 
penalty.  The  marking  of  hogs,  brewing,  and  burying,  public  wor- 
ship, Sabbath  keeping,  divination,  medical  attendance,- times  for  ex- 
ecution, marital  relations,  marking  horses,  selling  liquor  to  Indians, 
and  a thousand  and  one  other  things  were  jumbled  together  and  re- 
ceived impartial  attention  in  these  Duke’s  Laws. 

This  was  all  very  paternal,  and  the  impression  of  liberal  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Duke,  added  to  these  minute  directions  for  their  wel- 
fare in  material  and  spiritual  matters,  quite  overcame  the  assembly  at 
Hempstead.  So  they  drew  up  an  address  expressing  their  grati- 
tude and  devotion,  signed  by  all  the  members,  on  March  1,  1665.  But 
the  people  found  that  the  paternalism  was  a little  too  pronounced. 
There  were  no  provisions  for  the  expression  or  action  of  the  popular 
will.  The  officers  were  to  be  appointed  from  headquarters  at  Fort 
James,  just  as  they  had  been  from  headquarters  at  Fort  Amsterdam. 
They  had  submitted  to  the  change  of  masters,  hoping  for  a change  of 
conditions  in  this  respect,  and  none  were  forthcoming.  So  the  dele- 
gates, when  they  came  back  to  their  homes  from  Hempstead,  found 
that  they  had  planted  their  feet  squarely  into  hornets’  nests,  and  the 
buzzing  and  stinging  were  none  too  pleasant.  Indeed,  the  Court  of 
Assize  had  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  promulgated  a threat  that  legal 
proceedings  should  be  instituted  against  every  one  who  should  be  ac- 
cused of  detracting  or  speaking  against  any  of  the  deputies  who  had 
signed  the  address  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

Another  source  of  acute  discontent  was  the  command  of  Nicolls 
mentioned  in  our  previous  volume,  that  all  the  town  patents  must  be 
renewed.  This  has  usually  been  characterized  as  a harsh  measure 
by  historians,  and  principally  a scheme  to  raise  revenue,  as  the  new 
patents  were  to  be  roundly  paid  for.  Yet  there  was  some  plausibility 
in  the  measure.  The  seizure  of  the  province  was  upon  the  ground  that 
the  Dutch  had  no  right  or  title  to  any  territory  in  the  regions  occupied 
by  them.  Hence,  it  was  only  logical  that  patents  in  the  Dutch  towns 
should  be  renewed  to  be  held  directly  of  the  new,  and  as  alleged,  the 
now  legitimate  government.  And  it  seems  that  many  of  the  towns 
in  Suffolk  County  had  never  received  any  patents  at  all.  At  the  same 
time,  the  order  realized  a snug  sum  for  Governor  Nicolls  in  the 
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4‘oluiiial  colters,  whic-li  could  not  look  for  much  replenishment  from 
i In*  Duke  or  the  King.  Some  of  the  patentees  manifested  a disposition 
i.i  resist  the  order,  but  the  withdrawing  of  all  right  or  title  to  their 
property  was  a weapon  too  serious  to  be  encountered,  and  submission 
h. id  to  be  general,  with  good  grace  or  bad.  A severe  charge  to  be 
brought  against  the  English  rule  as  now  established,  and  which  in- 
jlirted  a worse  wrong  than  the  payment  of  fees  for  titles  already  long 
Isrl'l  and  established  undisputed,  was  the  policy  the  new  regime  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  an  institution  most  vitally  affecting  the  welfare 
. •f  the  State,  and,  which,  in  the  Dutch  Republic,  had  received  intelli- 
griit  encouragement  ever  since  its  foundation  in  1579.  This  was  the 
mat  ter  of  schools.  As  we  have  sought  to  point  out  in  our  accounts  of 
i In*  several  towns,  it  was  not  long  after  settlement  had  been  made  and 
governments  initiated,  that  the  schoolmaster  began  to  appear,  some- 
times after  the  church,  sometimes  before. 

He  was  given  a liberal  support,  and  where 
the  people  could  not  quite  contribute  the 
desirable  salary,  an  appeal  to  the  Colonial 
Council  was4  always  met  promptly  and 
generously.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the 
English  authorities  that  all  this  was  now 
quite  different.  The  teachers  laboring 
among  the  Dutch  communities  were  not 
subsidized  by  the  Council,  and  were  left 
entirely  to  the  resources  of  the  towns  or 
villages  themselves.  And  nowhere,  in 
these  or  in  towns  settled  by  their  own  peo- 
ple. were  English  schools  established. 

Public  encouragement  of  education  was 
entirely  a Dutch  idea  and  a Republican 
idea,  and  hence  our  own  Republic  later 
inherited  the  policy. 

A change  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  component  towns  as  a 
whole  took  place  in  16S3,  when  some  of  the  conditions  began  to  pre- 
vail wherewith  we  are  familiar  to-day,  and  which  have  only  lately 
b«*en  seriously  disturbed  or  modified  by  the  swallowing  up  of  all  these 
communities  by  the  great  metropolis  that  was  growing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  East  River.  Governor  Thomas  Dongan's  name  lingers  in 
the  memory  of  Newr  York  City,  because  of  the  charter  bearing  his 
name,  and  given  in  his  time.  But  he  brought  to  the  Province  other 
memorable  innovations.  The  Duke  of  York,  yielding  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  his  Province,  sent  Donga n with  instructions  to  sum- 
mon a representative  Assembly.  It  met  on  October  17,  10S3.  and  in 
the  " Charter  of  Liberties  ” adopted  by  it  occur  the  provisions  which 
somewhat  altered  the  face  of  the  Province  on  the  maps.  It  was  di- 
vided into  ten  counties,  as  we  saw  in  our  previous  volume,  from  which 
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delegates  were  to  sit  in  a permanent  annual  Legislature,  or  Provin 
cial  Assembly.  The  division  into  counties  at  once  did  away  With  the 
Yorkshire  scheme.  Staten  Island  was  made  into  a county  by  itself, 
called  Richmond,  which  lives  to-day  in  the  name  of  the  borough. 
Kings  County  was  constituted  by  the  six  towns  of  Brookland,  Bush 
wick,  Flatbush,  Flatlands,  New  Utrecht,  and  Gravesend.  Newtown 
was  taken  out  of  its  connection  with  them  as  a part  of  the  West  Rid 
ing  of  York,  and  made  one  of  the  towns  of  Queens  County.  West- 
chester was  also  separated  from  that  riding,  and  made  into  a separ- 
ate county,  and  the  East  Riding  became  Suffolk  County.  Now  also 
disappeared  the  Higli-Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  and  each  county  was  given 
its  own  Sheriff.  The  Courts  of  Sessions  were  to  meet  twice  a year  as 
before,  but  a Commissioner's  Court  was  instituted,  meeting  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  every  month,  and  also  a Court  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner in  each  county  to  hold  session  annually.  The  Assembly  of 
New  York,  which  was  destined  to  do  great  things,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  sounded  the  note  that  presaged  liberty, 
was  not  called  into  much  requisition  at  the  beginning,  fair  as  that 
seemed.  It  met  the  second  time  in  October,  1684;  was  summoned 
for  the  third  time  in  1685  ; but  then  it  does  not  come  across  the  thresh- 
hold  of  history  again  until  one  of  a decidedly  democratic  character 
was  summoned  by  Leisler. 

The  brief  interval  of  the  resumption  of  Dutch  authority,  as  the 
result  of  the  capture  of  New  Netherland  in  fair  war  in  1673,  produced 
but  transient  results  upon  the  Long  Island  towns  now  composing 
Brooklyn.  The  coming  of  tlieir  compatriots  was  of  course  hailed  with 
delight.  English  rule  had  not  proved  so  wonderful  an  improvement 
upon  Stuyvesant’s  and  the  West  India  Company’s,  after  all,  and  Gov- 
ernor Anthony  Colve  held  the  territory  directly  for  the  States-Gen- 
eral  of  the  Republic.  On  August  14,  1673.  less  than  a month  after 
the  capture,  the  towns  of  Long  Island,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  were 
required  to  send  delegates  to  New  Orange  (now  the  name  of  New 
York) , in  order  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  five 
Dutch  towns  did  it  readily  enough,  but  the  English  towns,  includ- 
ing Gravesend,  hesitated.  But  Colve  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  On 
December  15,  the  Governor  went  in  state  to  Flatbush  to  meet  another 
convention  of  delegates.  But  before  another  year  had  gone  di- 
plomacy had  restored  New  Netherland  to  English  rule,  and  the  fifteen 
months  of  interruption  were  soon  forgotten. 

After  this  review  of  events  which  involved  all  the  component  towns 
of  Brooklyn  in  one  common  current  of  history,  we  must  now  turn 
again  to  each  one  separately  to  observe  what  had  taken  place  of  local 
interest  within  each  from  the  English  conquest  until  the  end  of  the 
century.  And,  as  before,  we  place  Breuckelen,  now  Brookland,  and 
not  yet  Brooklyn,  first  upon  the  list.  In  October,  1667,  the  town, 
mentioned  by  its  Dutch  name,  received  a new  patent  under  the  hand 
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ami  seal  of  Governor  Nicolls  in  the  narue  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  so 
the  right  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  property  was  definitely  secured 
under  the  new  regime.  The  process  was  repeated  in  108b,  when  the 
puke  of  York  had  become  King  James  II.,  and  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose. it  seems,  of  settling  the  question  of  the  amount  of  quit-rent 
to  be  paid  by  the  town.  This  item  read  as  follows:  “ Yielding,  ren- 
dering, and  paying  therefor,  yearly  and  every  year,  on  the  five  and 
twentieth  day  of  March,  forever,  in  lieu  of  all  services  and  demands 
whatsoever,  as  a quit-rent  to  his  most  sacred  Majesty  aforesaid,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  at  the  City  of  New  York,  twenty  bushels  of  good 
merchantable  wheat.”  The  date  selected,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
was  not  an  arbitrary  one,  or  taken  at  random,  but  was  New  Year’s 
Day  in  the  calendar  then  in  vogue  in  English  dominions.  To  stim- 
ulate enterprise  and  emulation  in  a farming  community  whose  trib- 
ute itself  was  expressed  in  agricultural  products,  an  advance  was 
made  on  former  times  by  the  appointment  of  an  annual  fair.  The 
village  had  had  its  market  days  for  some  time,  supplemented  by  a fair 
in  New  Amsterdam  that  then  was.  In  1075  a yearly  fair  was  ap- 
pointed for  Breuckelen  itself,  to  be  held  at  the  Ferry,  so  as  to  entice 
buyers  from  New  York  to  come  over.  It  was  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  November.  Not  content  with 
this  display  of  farm  produce  on  this  side  of  the  river,  the  farmers  from 
Long  Island  had  an  opportunity  to  go  and  place  their  choice  ar- 
ticles in  competition  with  those  of  the  farmers  of  Manhattan,  West- 
chester, and  New  Jersey,  at  the  fair  in  New  Y^ork,  which  was  to  be 
held  on  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  the  same  week.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  Domines  Polhemus,  Nieuwenhuysen,  and  the  other 
divines  would  find  their  audiences  rather  depleted  on  the  Sunday  after 
this  entire  week  of  “ fairing  and  there  may  have  been  much  call  for 
pastoral  visitation  and  the  censure  of  consistory  upon  the  good  mem- 
bers whose  heads  were  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  rum  or  beer  of 
that  day.  In  this  same  year,  1075,  Breuckelen  already  led  the  other 
towns  in  population,  and  in  the  value  of  assessed  property.  The  fig- 
ures are  not  large,  but  they  are  in  advance  of  those  of  Flatbush  and 
the  others.  The  number  of  persons  assessed  was  sixty,  and  the  value 
<>f  the  property,  £5,201. 

We  have  seen  that  all  during  Domine  Selyns’s  ministry,  from  1000  to 
1001,  no  church  building  accommodated  the  crowds  from  the  other 
towns  and  Manhattan  that  came  to  hear  the  popular  and  able  young 
preacher.  Steps  were  initiated  shortly  after  his  arrival,  but  came  to 
nothing  during  the  whole  of  his  stay.  But  two  years  after  he  left,  in 
1000,  the  first  church  was  built.  It  is  not  difficult  to  mark  the  very 
sl>ot  in  terms  of  the  modern  city.  Old  maps  show  that  it  was  located 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  on  the  block  between  Lawrence  and  Duf- 
!h*ld  streets,  and  about  equally  distant  from  either  of  these  on  Fulton 
‘street.  But  Fulton  Street  was  not  then  the  mathematically  straight 
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thoroughfare  it  is  now.  The  road  wound  to  either  side  of  the  line  of 
the  present  street,  and  a bend  occurred  toward  the  right  (or  even- 
numbered)  side  exactly  half-way  between  Lawrence  and  Duffield 
streets.  This  would  carry  the  edge  of  the  road  a little  within  the  line 
of  the  present  buildings,  and  since  the  church  was  planted  squarely 
in  the  center  of  the  highway,  we  shall  have  to  conclude  that  it  stood 
upon  the  sidewalk,  exactly  in  front  of  Abraham  and  Straus's  well- 
known  emporium.  How  many  of  the  thousands  that  pass  and  re- 
pass that  busy  point  think  that  they  are  treading  sacred  ground,  con- 
secrated by  the  devotions  of  Brooklyn's  earliest  citizens  in  Brooklyn's 
first  church  edifice?  We  have  pictures  of  the  building  which  was 
erected  on  the  same  site  a century  later,  but  we  know  not  the  exact 
shape  of  this  earliest  temple.  Eye  witnesses  of  its  glory  as  it  was  in 
1679  speak  of  it  in  no  battering  terms,  but  then  these  men  were  not 
partial  to  churches  of  other  persuasions  than  their  own,  so  that  we 
may  have  to  take  their  disparaging  judgment  with  some  grains  of  al- 
lowance. Speaking  of  our  happy  hamlet,  they  say  that  it  “ has  a 
small  and  ugly  little  church,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road  " 
This  idea  of  placing  the  church  squarely  in  the  way  of  traffic  was  not 
original  with  the  bucolic  Brooklynites  of  eld  alone.  Other  Dutch 
communities,  and  notably  Albany,  gave  evidence  of  this  curious  taste. 
Here  Domine  Polhemus  would  come  of  a Sunday  afternoon  when  it 
was  Breuckelen's  turn,  and  hold  forth  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  if 
there  were  time  enough  for  a discourse.  Else,  perhaps,  lie  would  give 
them  but  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  prayer,  and  be  off  on  his  horse  for  his 
manse  at  Flatbush,  before  dark,  for  even  preachers  felt  a little  ner- 
vous about  spooks  in  those  days,  and  preferred  to  be  under  cover  after 
dark.  For  ten  years  longer  Polhemus  lived  and  labored,  and  entered 
into  his  well-earned  rest  in  1676.  Then  for  a year  Domine  Nieuwen- 
huysen,  of  New  York,  came  over  to  supply  the  Long  Island  churches 
occasionally.  The  Collegiate  arrangement  now  covered  all  of  the 
five  Dutch  towns,  and  a pastor  had  to  divide  his  time,  and  give  turns 
to  Bushwick  and  New  Utrecht,  at  the  extremities,  as  well  as  Breuck- 
elen,  Flatbush,  and  Flatlands,  at  the  center.  In  1677  the  Rev.  Caspar 
Van  Zuuren  was  called  from  Holland,  and  served  these  churches  for 
about  eight  years. 

After  the  Leisler  troubles,  and  when  William  of  Orange  and  Mary 
were  firmly  established  on  their  throne,  changes  in  government  were 
again  made  for  county  and  towns.  Courts  of  common  pleas  and  gen- 
eral pleas  were  created  in  the  county,  and  the  Commissioners’  Court 
ceased  to  be,  its  work  being  committed  to  the  justices  of  the  peace. 
Each  was  now  to  have  but  one  supervisor,  and  a new  office  was  in- 
stituted, that  of  Surveyors  of  Highways,  of  which  there  were  three 
for  each  town.  Several  years  afterward,  or  in  1699,  trustees,  elected 
at  the  town  meeting  by  the  people,  and  serving  for  two  years,  were 
charged  with  many  important  duties,  such  as  “to  order  all  townes 
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business,  and  to  deffend  tlieire  limitts  and  bounds,  and  to  dispose  and 
lay  out  sum  part  thereof!-  in  lotts,  to  make  lawes  ...  to  raise  a small 
tax  ffor  to  defray  the  towne  charges,  to  receive  townes  revenues,  and 
h>  pay  tonnes  debts."’  The  trustees  chosen  were  Benjamin  van  de 
Water,  Joris  Hansen,  and  John  Gerritsen  Dorlant.  There  is  a rec- 
ord of  a careful  disposition  of  various  woodlands  within  the  bounds 
of  Breuckelen.  which  shows  a curious  crossing  of  properties,  as  it 
>eems  to-day.  Thus,  all  the  woods  lying  between  Bedford  and  Crip- 
plebush,  and  covering  the  hills  toward  the  road  to  New  Lots,  were  to 
form  the  backwood  lots  of  the  people  living  at  Gowanus;  reckoning 
from  Brouwer's  Mill  (Union  Street,  between  Bond  and  Kevins)  to  the 
New  Utrecht  line.  Next,  the  woods  situate  between  the  Flatbush 
Load  and  “the  path  to  New  Lots,"’  which  must  be  the  Clove  Road, 
wore  to  be  the  holdings  of  the  Bedford  and  Cripplebush  folk.  And, 
thirdly,  the  woodlands  back  of  Gowanus,  clear  to  the  Flatbush  and 
New  Utrecht  lines,  were  to  belong  to  the  Breuckelen,  Ferry,  and  Wall- 
about  householders.  A census  taken  in  1698  showed  that  Breuckelen 
had  a population  of  live  hundred  and.  nine  souls,  and  a list  of  those 
who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  James  II.,  in  1686,  their  previ- 
ous proprietary  Duke,  is  interesting  as  affording  a glimpse  of  the  es- 
sentially foreign  character  of  these  founders  of  Brooklyn.  Of  sev- 
enty-six adult  men,  only  forty-four  are  put  down  as  born  in  the  coun- 
try, the  others  recorded  the  number  of  years  they  had  been  here  since 
they  left  the  fatherland.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  about  this 
period,  in  the  ordinance  establishing  the  yearly  fair,  and  in  some 
other  public  papers  of  the  time  of  Governor  Andros,  the  name  of  the 
town  is  spelled  Breucklyn.  It  was  a step  in  the  evolution  of  the  later 
and  more  famous  designation. 

A few  residents  were  gathering  during  this  period  about  the 
**  Ferry.”  In  1654  Egbert  van  Borsum  obtained  a patent  for  land 
near  the  place  where  he  landed  his  passengers  on  this  side,  which 
patent  he  prudently  renewed  when  the  order  to  do  so  was  issued  by 
Xicolls.  In  1666,  a strip  of  twenty  feet  more  was  added  to  the  grant. 
The  lease  of  the  ferry  was  constantly  increasing  in  value.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1674,  C.  Dyre  leased  it  for  a year  at  £103.  In  1693  John  Ariesen, 
who  had  agreed  to  pay  £147  per  year  for  it,  complained  of  poor  cus- 
tom, and  he  was  allowed  to  reduce  the  amount  to  £140.  Bates  were 
mow  much  less,  but  passengers  more  frequent.  The  fare  was  16  cents 
for  a person,  and  one  shilling  (25  cents)  for  a horse  or  beast.  In  the 
year  1698  the  prosperous  Bip  van  Dam  leased  the  ferry  for  seven 
years  at  £165  per  annum.  Four  years  later  he  became  a member  of 
the  Governor’s  Council,  and  as  its  President  in  1731,  became  Acting- 
Governor  on  Montgomerie's  death.  For  part  of  those  seven  years  his 
ferry  rental  went  to  help  pay  the  expense  of  building  the  new  City 
Ball  in  Wall  Street.  In  1699  an  important  addition  was  made  to  the 
attractions  of  the  Ferry  as  a means  of  transportation,  and  of  the 
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“ Ferry  ” as  a place  of  residence.  The  City  of  New  York  put  up  a 
brick  building  twenty-four  feet  front,  forty  feet  deep,  with  a stone 
cellar,  and  two  stories  above  that.  It  was  completed  in  1700  at  a 
cost  of  £435,  and  it  was  meant  to  serve  as  a ferryhouse  and  tavern. 
The  circumstance  that  New  York  City  was  leasing  the  ferry  and  build- 
ing houses  on  the  Long  Island  side  of  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
in  Dongan’s  Charter  of  1080  the  ferry  is  made  the  property  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  a grant  was  also  made  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
over  “ vacant  lands  to  low  water  mark  all  around  Manhattan  Island.” 
The  city  fathers  quietly  interpreted  that  all  around  as  taking  in 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  East  Liver  as  well  as  that  on  Manhattan 
Island.  And  since  there  was  a reasonable  doubt  possible  on  the 
subject,  they  easily  obtained  from  the  pliable  Lord  Combury,  in  1708, 

a special  charter  definitely  stating  that 
this  interpretation  was  the  correct  one. 
Out  of  this  charter  and  that  of  1731 
grew  endless  and  bitter  controversies 
between  the  two  cities  of  Brooklyn  and 
New  York,  that  even  legislative  inter- 
vention at  Albany  could  not  settle,  so 
that  the  New  York  claim  to  ferry  rent- 
als was  never  set  aside. 

Three  miles  from  the  Ferry  and  two 
miles  beyond  Breucklyn  Church,  the 
hamlet  at  Bedford  Corners  was  adding 
unto  itself  inhabitants.  In  the  early 
days  of  English  rule,  although  it  was 
but  a few  years  old.  there  was  no  pre- 
sumption in  the  notion  that  Bedford 
was  a rival  of  Brooklyn,  and  just  as 
likely  as  not  to  outshine  and  swal- 
low up  the  latter,  instead  of  the  reverse  process  taking  place.  In 
the  years  1606  and  1667  the  English  Governor  was  granting  patents 
to  this  and  that  Wallabout  landowner,  extending  their  property  to 
within  the  region  of  New  Bedford.  Thomas  Lambertse,  John  Lau- 
rensen.  and  Michael  Hansen  (Bergen)  seemed  to  be  among  those  who 
lived  or  had  land  there,  and  in  1700  Lambertse  conveyed  one  of  his 
patents  to  Leffert  Petersen,  of  Flatbush,  whose  children,  being  nat- 
urally named  Lelfertsen,  originated  the  chief  name  which  has  ever  fig- 
ured in  Bedford  history.  In  166S  this  same  Thomas  Lambertse  was 
given  a license  by  Governor  Francis  Lovelace  to  keep  a public  house 
there,  so  that  travel  must  have  been  coming  around  that  way.  In- 
deed, the  “ corners”  was  a busy  spot,  for  not  only  did  Jamaica 
farmers  and  some  of  those  from  Flatbush  or  New  Lots  pass  by  here, 
but  people  from  Flushing  and  Newtown,  on  their  way  to  New  York, 
must  needs  come  around  by  Bedford  in  order  to  avoid  the  bays  and 
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« reeks  of  the  Wallabout.  In  the  year  1683  it  looked  as  if  the  sanction 
of  government  was  intending  to  sustain  the  claim  of  Bedford  to  be 
Breuckelen's  equal.  The  distribution  of  counties  and  of  towns  in 
counties,  already  mentioned,  named  Bedford  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Kings  County,  with  the  six  others.  But  somehow  the  town  idea 
did  not  materialize  to  any  extent,  and  Bedford  remained  only  a 
••  neighborhood,”  or  “ corners,”  within  its  town  of  Breuckelen.  In- 
dustry seems  to  have  found  its  way  to  Bedford  as  well  as  travel,  and 
perhaps  travel  at  the  tavern  drew  the  industry,  for  a brewery  was 
erected  on  the  Cripplebush  Road  (now  Bedford  Avenue),  not  far  from 
Fulton  street  or  the  Jamaica  Highway.  In  1701  John  Bybon  sold 
a half  interest  in  the  buildings  and  plant  to  Cornelius  Vanderhove,  so 
that  these  gentlemen  probably  entered  into  partnership. 

That  persons  going  to  Jamaica  or  Flatbush  should  pass  through 
Breuckelen  on  the  way  from  the  Ferry,  lets  itself  be  easily  understood. 
But  it  appears  that  the  traveler  to  Gowanus  found  it  expedient  to 
avoid  the  hills  on  his  right,  passed  through  Breuckelen,  with  its  un- 
handsome church,  and  then,  somewhere  on  Flatbush  Avenue,  about 
where  Fifth  Avenue  is  now,  he  struck  into  the  Gowanus  Road,  which 
followed  pretty  closely  the  line  of  the  present  Fifth  Avenue.  This 
detour  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  head  of  Gowanus  Creek.  To  get  to 
Red  Hook,  Red  Hook  Lane  offered  its  conveniences,  and  this  name  has 
conveniently  clung  to  a mere  fragment  of  it,  in  order  to  inform  us 
where  it  branched  off  from  the  main  road.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  travel  by  the  lane  to  get  to  the  numerous  tide  mills  placed  here 
and  there  on  bays  or  ponds  formed  by  the  Gowanus  Creek,  and  the 
inlets  and  shallows  along  the  Buttermilk  Channel.  Brouwer’s  Mill 
was  there,  and  van  Dyke’s  and  Sebring’s  (formerly  Suebringh). 
Brouwer’s,  destined  to  become  historic  in  1776,  emerges  from  obscur- 
ity by  reason  of  a curious  defect  in  business  instinct  displayed  by  its 
owner  and  operator  in  166S.  Adam  Brouwer  was  complained  of  by 
citizens  and  towrn  officials  that  he  was  averse  at  times  to  turn  his  mill 
to  its  proper  uses,  and  grind  corn  for  customers.  This  was  indeed  a 
heinous  offense,  but  it  would  seem  principally  injurious  to  Mr.  Adam 
Brouwer’s  pocket,  as  there  were  other  mills  about.  But  the  com- 
plaint was  taken  cognizance  of  by  Governor  Lovelace,  and  Brouwer 
was  duly  admonished  to  perform  the  duties  of  a miller  or  suffer  the 
consequences,  the  penalties  of  the  law  thereunto  annexed.  As  the 
mid  stood  in  its  place  a hundred  years  and  more  later,  and  still  bore 
Brouwer’s  name,  we  must  assume  that  the  owner’s  extraordinary 
business  tactics  did  not  bankrupt  him. 

Our  next  excursion  must  be  to  Flatbush,  to  see  what  English  rule 
was  doing  for  that  town.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  towns,  new 
patents  establishing  the  ownership  in  property  on  the  English  founda- 
tion were  granted  iu  the  years  1667  and  1685.  Strangely  enough,  so 
late  in  the  day.  the  Indians  still  inspired  respect  or  fear  enough  to 
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make  the  Flatbush  people  comply  with  a demand  that  they  establish 
their  title  to  the  land  by  a purchase  from  them,  after  the  patent  given 
by  the  Colonial  Government  in  1667.  In  1070  Eskemoppas,  a Sachem 
of  the  Kockaway  tribe,  chose  to  deny  that  the  Canarsees  hud  a right 
to  dispose  of  the  lands  the  patentees  occupied.  Hence  he  desired 
them  to  pay  him  a good  round  sum.  This  being  done,  he  and  his 
brothers  duly  signed  a deed  of  sale  with  their  marks,  Eskemoppas 
adopting  the  pound  sign  (£)  for  his,  and  his  brothers  the  sign  for 
and  (&.)  and  an  f respectively.  Several  fathoms  of  black  and  white 
seawant  belts,  blankets,  guns,  pistols,  powder,  lead,  half  a barrel  of 
strong  beer,  and  three  cans  of  brandy,  were  some  of  the  items  of  the 
price.  Six  shirts  were  deemed  sufficient  to  go  around  the  tribe. 
This  spirit  of  conciliation  toward  their  savage  neighbors  brings  into 
stronger  contrast  their  resistance  to  the  unjust  encroachment  upon 
their  rights  by  the  civilized  power  to  whom  they  had  subjected  them- 
selves. In  1081  Flatbush  was  made  the  scene  of  an  indignation  meet- 
ing, attended  by  people  from  all  the  other  towns.  The  burden  of 
complaint  was,  that  in  violation  of  the  terms  expressed  and  implied 
upon  which  the  surrender  was  solicited  and  made,  the  English  had 
sought  to  force  their  church  on  the  Dutch,  and  were  trying  to  compel 
them  to  summarily  abandon  the  use  of  their  vernacular  in  all  public 
concerns  and  cases  before  the  courts.  That  the  people  were  pro- 
foundly sincere  in  this  matter  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  two  cases 
then  pending  before  the  courts  were  withdrawn  by  the  litigants  and 
left  to  the  arbitration  of  referees  appointed  at  this  meeting.  Indeed, 
the  courts  had  so  little  to  do  after  this  date  that  they  simply  met  to 
adjourn,  the  Dutchmen  sturdily  maintaining  that  no  rights  of  theirs 
should  be  “ adjudicated  by  an  English  court.”  It  was  a hundred 
years  ere  a lawyer  found  it  worth  while  to  set  up  an  office  in  the 
county.  For  the  obvious  reasons  that  Gravesend  was  English,  and 
had  been  so  commendably  premature  in  rendering  allegiance  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  County  Court  House  was  set  up  in  that  town.  But 
it  was  an  inconvenient  location,  and  in  1685  the  central  situation  of 
Flatbush  induced  the  Government  to  erect  a Court  House  there.  Flat- 
bush remained  the  seat  of  the  county  until  1832,  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn.  In  1698  Flatbush  could  boast  a population  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six  souls,  while  Breuckeleu  had  live  hun- 
dred and  nine.  Her  taxable  property  in  1675  indicated  a value  of 
£5,079,  which,  in  1683,  had  increased  to  £7,757. 

It  has  been  noticed  a few  pages  above  that  Doinine  Polhemus  de- 
parted this  life  in  1676.  and  that  the  Rev.  Caspar  van  Zuuren  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1677.  He  remained  in  service  of  the  churches,  with  his 
center  of  operations  at  Flatbush,  until  1685,  when  he  returned  to  Hol- 
land. In  some  records  there  then  appears  the  name  of  James  Clark 
as  pastor,  but  the  best  authorities  are  exceedingly  suspicious  of  the 
correctness  of  that  item,  and  certainly  the  name  is  too  English  for  a 
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Hutch  preacher.  He  is  given  si  pastorate  of  ten  years  from  1(185 
to  1695.  But  at  the  same  time,  anil  with  the  records  clear  about 
him.  the  Kev.  ltuilolph  van  Yarick  is  set  down  as  the  pastor  from 
lt;s5  to  1(51)4.  while  Domine  William  Lupardus  finished  out  the  cen- 
tury, remaining  in  service  until  1702.  These  ministers  continued  to 
have  considerable  trouble  to  keep  the  proportion  of  preaching-turns 
among  the  widely  scattered  congregations  so  as  not  to  excite  jealousy 
or  bickering.  If  a turn  failed  to  be  given  to  one  and  another  obtained 
it,  the  thrifty  farmers  sit  once  counted  up  how  much  that  would  re- 
Icsise  them  from  their  share  of  obligation  toward  the  support.  But 
often  si  town  failed  to  get  si  turn  because  they  failed  to  fetch  the  min- 
ister. sometimes  on  account  of  bad  weather,  sometimes  for  no  special 
cause.  If  seemed  reasonable  enough  that  in  such  a case,  if  the 
Domine  chose  to  occupy  his  time  in  preaching  to  the  people  at  Flat- 
bush.  where  he  lived,  no  one  need  complain.  But  complaint  was 
made,  si nd  a dispute  on  that  head  was  referred  by  Domine  van  Zuuren 
to  the  consistory  of  New  York  in  1679.  The  Flatbusli  people  cer- 
tsii uly  deserved  a little  extra  soul-treatment,  for  the  fact  that  the 
pastor  lived  among  them  gave  them  a chance  to  contribute  to  his  com- 
fort beyond  the  mere  stipulations.  It  was  due  also  to  their  generosity 
and  energy  that  a new  church,  much  better  than  the  one  finished  in 
1(560,  was  put  up  near  the  close  of  the  century,  or  just  two  hundred 
years  ago  this  year.  Only  a hundred  years  later  the  edifice  that  now 
graces  the  handsome  avenue  of  Flatbusli  was  placed  upon  the  same 
site.  The  one  of  1698  was  built  of  stone,  was  sixty-five  feet  long  by 
fifty  broad.  There  were  no  pews,  but  the  audience  was  placed  upon 
benches  or  chairs.  The  people  of  the  whole  town,  including  those 
living  upon  the  distant  “ Yew  Lots,”  bore  a share  in  the  cost  of  it 
which  was  still  calculated,  thirty-four  years  (or  a whole  generation) 
after  the  English  conquest,  in  the  guilders  of  Holland.  The  amount 
was  15,728  gill.  (86,291.20).  Always  associating  school  with  church, 
as  we  must,  in  treating  of  the  history  of  these  Dutch  towns,  we  find 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Consistory,  under  date  of  October  8,  1682, 
an  agreement  with  Johannes  van  Eckelen,  schoolmaster.  He  was 
certainly  maintained  in  no  niggardly  manner,  though  the  support 
now  wholly  fell  upon  the  townspeople  themselves.  His  salary  was 
400  gld.  ($160),  to  be  paid  in  wheat,  delivered  to  him  at  the  Ferry, 
so  that  at  the  market  there,  or  just  across  in  New  York,  he  could 
readily  turn  it  into  cash.  He  had  a dwelling  house,  pasturage,  and 
meadow  for  his  free  use.  Besides  this,  lie  had  fees  from  the  scholars: 
" For  a speller  or  reader,  3 guilders  a quarter;  and  for  a writer,  4 gld. 
for  the  day  school;  in  the  evening,  4 gld.  for  a speller  or  reader,  and  5 
gld.  for  a writer,  per  quarter."  School  was  held  from  8 to  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  from  1 to  4 in  the  afternoon.  At  the  opening  of 
tin*  school  one  of  tin*  children  read  a morning  prayer  printed  in  the 
Catechism,  and  it  was  closed  with  the  prayer  prescribed  “ before  din- 
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ner."  Besides  the  ordinary  branches,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
the  children  were  taught  the  Catechism,  which  they  were  required  to 
recite  on  Sunday  in  the  church. 

On  that  memorable  raid  when  one  hundred  and  thirty  valiant  men 
rode  and  ran  after  Captain  and  President  John  Scott,  in  January, 
1664,  this  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Confederacy  of  English  Long  Island 


towns  also  made  an  entry  into  the  good  old  town  of  Flatlands.  Hav- 
ing a general  and  patriotic  disgust  for  all  things  Dutch,  what  here 
met  his  eye  must  have  been  particularly  gratifying  to  the  sight,  for 
he  is  recorded  to  have  exclaimed,  “ This  is  a handsome  place,  and  has 
a fine  church.”  The  octagonal  structure,  with  its  sugar  loaf  roof,  was 
then  new,  scarcely  a year  old.  If  on  Scott's  arrival  it  had  been  any- 
where near  a church  service  he  might  have  thought  he  had  inadver- 
tently ridden  into  a fortified  camp,  for 
the  people  were  summoned  to  worship 
by  the  sound  of  a drum!  This  too 
martial  call  to  so  peaceful  an  exer- 
cise was  superseded  by  the  tinkling 
of  a bell  in  1GSG,  when  55G  guilders 
($222.40)  were  raised  for  the  purchase 
of  one,  of  which  only  456  gld.  ($182.40) 
were  needed;  a very  encouraging 
showing  for  the  generosity  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  took  a year  to  get  a bell,  so 
it  may  have  been  cast  in  Holland,  and 
7 gld.  ($2. SO)  was  duly  laid  aside  to 
get  a rope  for  it.  The  cause  of 
education  flourished  in  Flatlands.  in 
spite  of  the  indifference  of  the  Eng- 
lish authorities.  The  church  officers  suav  to  the  schooling  of  the 
children,  and  in  1075  they  called  the  institution  supported  by  the 
church  “ The  School  of  the  Town.”  The  Elders  saw  to  the  quali- 
fications, mental,  moral,  and  religious  (or  theological)  of  the  teach- 
er, and  the  Deacons  had  in  charge  the  supply  of  books,  the  ac- 
counts giving  an  interesting  insight  into  the  elementary  textbooks 
on  secular  and  religious  knowledge  by  means  of  which  the  bucolic 
youth  were  taught.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  from  among  their 
own  number  teachers  could  be  supplied,  for  the  incumbent  in  1G75, 
William  Gerritsen  van  Kouwenhoven,  was  evidently  of  the  family 
of  the  earliest  settler.  John  Brouwer,  who  was  appointed  in  1688, 
and  Peter  Tull,  whose  engagement  dates  from  1691,  may  have  been 
importations.  Tull  must  have  been  one  of  those  pedagogues  who 
could  not  leave  strong  drink  alone,  for  in  later  years  he  figures  in 
the  records  as  a pauper.  There  was  a school  house  in  those  early  days, 
too.  located  near  the  church,  on  part  of  the  “church  lot  ” indeed,  which 
also  included  a burving-ground.  In  1G97  a new  schoolhouse  re- 
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,, laced  flit*  first  one  at  the  cost  of  $654.40.  Early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury it  was  sold  to  one  of  the  neighbors  for  $20;  this  was  a Mr  Nich- 
olas Schenck.  evidently  a descendant  of  schoolmaster  Martin  S<  henck, 
one  <»f  the  deacons  of  the  church  also,  whose  term  began  in  1704.  In- 
deed.  an  examination  of  the  patents  under  Nicolls  (1GG7)  and  Don- 
o-iii  I 1G85)  reveals  in  the  lists  of  the  patentees  the  persistence  of  the 
family  names.  Then,  as  now,  we  notice  the  patronymics  of  Stoothoff. 
and  < "owenhoven.  and  Yoorhees.  The  charters,  or  patents,  how- 
ever. did  not  serve  to  avoid  uncertainty  as  to  boundaries  and  pos- 
sessions. A serious  dispute,  unfortunately  producing  much  acri- 
mony between  neighbors  and  compatriots,  long  hung  tire  between 
Flatbush  and  Flatlands,  in  regard  to  their  respective  right  and  title 
to  the  Canarsee  meadows.  Courts,  commissioners,  and  governors 
had  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  fines  were  imposed  and  re- 
fused. The  fine  was  laid  on  Flatbush,  finally  reaffirmed  in  1691,  but 
still  unpaid,  so  that,  as  a Flatlands  historian  remarks,  there  still  is 
due  this  £10,  with  a snug  interest  of  two  hundred  years’  standing. 
While  these  Canarsee  meadows  were  in  dispute,  it  does. not  appear 
that  any  Indian  tribe  worked  the  scheme  on  Flatlands  that  they  did 
in  the  neighboring  town,  as  mentioned  above,  claiming  that  they  had 
greater  title  to  the  territory  than  the  other.  Yet  an  incident  in  In- 
dian life  of  considerable  interest  is  worthy  of  mention,  as  a part  of 
Flatlands  history.  On  April  2.  1691,  scarcely  a month  after  his  ar- 
rival, and  while  the  fate  of  Leisler  still  hung  in  the  balance,  Governor 
Slaughter  came  to  Flatlands  to  hold  conference  with  a Sachem  of  the 
Canarsees.  The  latter  was  attended  by  his  two  sons  and  twenty 
warriors.  The  Sachem  congratulated  the  Governor  upon  his  recent 
safe  arrival,  and  remarked  that  he  regarded  him  as  a tall  tree  with 
spreading  branches,  beneath  whose  shadow  he  and  his  people  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  stoop  and  take  shelter.  He  presented  Sloughter 
with  a belt  of  wampum  thirty  fathoms  long,  which  was  quite  an  In- 
dian fortune.  It  seems,  too,  that  the  Indians  were  quite  up  in  the 
politics  of  the  day,  for  the  younger  of  the  two  sons,  on  leaving, 
handed  over  a bundle  of  brooms  with  the  casual  observation  ‘‘that 
as  Leisler  and  his  party  had  left  the  house  very  foul,  he  had  been  ad- 
vised to  bring  the  brooms  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
clean  again.”  There  is  a refreshing  air  of  spontaneity  about  this  po- 
litic speech,  which  could  not  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  Long 
Island  people,  who  seriously  quarreled  with  Domine  van  Yarick  for 
speaking  his  mind  rather  freely  about  “the  rabble”  who  followed 
Leisler. 

Gravesend’s  effusive  readiness  to  change  masters  was  rewarded  in 
166S  by  the  establishment  there  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  which  a Court  House  was  built.  It  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  sit  at  Flatbush  before  this.  The  inconvenience  of  the  loca- 
tion compelled  the  return  of  the  court  to  the  latter  town  in  16S5,  as  we 
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saw  above.  It  is  curious  to  observe  of  what  offenses  the  laws  of  the 
land  took  cognizance,  and  what  penalties  were  meted  out  for  them. 
A man  at  Gravesend,  hinting  that  his  neighbor  could  not  pay  his 
debts,  was  fined.  A woman  was  convicted  for  slander,  and  con- 
demned to  stand  in  irons  for  half  an  hour.  Thomas  Applegate  had 
dared  to  say  that  “ Governor  Stuyvesant  took  bribes,”  for  which  he 
was  condemned  to  have  his  tongue  bored  through  with  a hot  iron. 
As  he  confessed,  it  may  be  that  the  Director  commuted  the  barbarous 
sentence.  In  1G7'J  Ferdinand  van  Strickland  was  presented  before 
the  Court  of  Sessions  for  refusing  to  entertain  a stranger  who  came 
from  Huntingdon  on  court-business;  upon  which  the  court  threatened 
to  revoke  his  license  as  tapster,  if  he  did  not  mend  his  ways.  The  staid 
old  farmers  in  the  good  old  days  seemed  to  have  had  their  outbreaks 
of  turbulence.  The  Court  of  Sessions,  in  June,  1GG9,  was  greatly  out- 
raged at  the  conduct  of  certain  unknown  parties.  Fences  had 
been  wantonly  pulled  down;  the  sacredness  of  the  court  had 
been  invaded  by  treating  with  contempt  one  of  its  instruments 
of  punishment,  for  the  stocks  had  been  ignominiously  “ thrown 
down,”  putting  them  out  of  gear  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  of- 
fenders to  the  public  gaze  in  their  merited  disgrace.  As  those  acts  of 
violence  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  ordinary  vigilance  of  a 
town-watch,  and  there  being  none,  the  punishment  for  these  riotous 
proceedings  was  laid  upon  the  town  itself,  which  was  fined  five  pounds 
unless  it  should  discover  the  miscreants.  Strict  laws  were  made  for 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  1675,  and  repeated  subsequent- 
ly, which  read  as  if  composed  by  some  Puritan  of  the  Puritans  in  the 
days  of  Cromwell,  instead  of  a Governor  who  had  just  come  from  the 
midst  of  the  ribald  license  in  morals  and  religion  which  characterized 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  in  England,  as  a deliberate  protest  and  reac- 
tion against  the  preceding  conditions.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Graves- 
end would  have  been  very  stringent  or  puritanical  in  its  observance  of 
Sunday,  although  treating  the  day  with  due  respect,  because  they 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  having  regular  or  public  religious  services. 
The  Quakers  had  confirmed  these  earlier  ideas  of  the  settlers  and  con- 
verts to  this  persuasion  continued  to  be  made.  It  was  but  natural 
that  to  the  “ Mecca  of  Quakerism  ” George  Fox  himself  should  come. 
We  find  him  there  in  1G72.  lie  had  been  visiting  Maryland  where 
religious  liberty  was  first  realized.  Reaching  Middletown  in  New 
Jersey,  a sympathizing  resident  there  took  Fox  and  his  companions 
and  their  horses  in  a large  boat  over  across  the  Lower  Bay  to  the 
Gravesend  shore.  After  a visit  to  Rhode  Island,  he  came  back  to 
Gravesend  a second  time  in  July,  1G72. 

Affairs  of  interest  in  New  Utrecht  after  the  conquest  center  main- 
ly about  the  church.  It  was  not  till  1G77  that  the  growth  of  the 
town  warranted  a separate  organization,  so  as  to  secure  a turn  in  the 
services  of  the  Pastor  of  the  Five  Towns.  Before  this,  as  we  saw,  the 
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two  extremes  of  north  (Busliwick)  and  south  (New  Utrecht),  had  to 
meet  in  worship  at  Flatbush,  or  Flatlands,  or  Breuckelen.  Twenty- 
six  families  were  now  organized  into  a separate  society,  and  two 
riders  and  two  deacons  made  up  the  tirst  consistory.  The  next  step 
was  the  building  of  a church.  The  “ New  Utrechtenaars  ” were  not 
in  a hurry  about  that;  they  deliberated,  or  at  least  contemplated 
i he  matter  for  twenty-three  years.  But  then,  in  1700,  they  produced 
very  satisfactory  results.  Its  site  is  worth  remembering,  for  it  fixes 
an  interesting  event  connected  with  the  Battle  of  Long  Island.  We 
must  not  look  for  it  on  the  spot  where  the  present  solid  structure 
Mauds,  with  its  handsomely  decorated  interior.  A pretty  good  stroll 
down  the  broad  avenue  which  it  fronts  will  bring  us  to  the  corner  of 
Sixteenth  Avenue,  and  there  on  our  left  we  will  see  the  old  church- 
yard. It  was  here  it  stood  until  1S2S,  and  just  by  the  side  of  it,  to  the 
h*fr  as  one  faced  it.  was  the  house  of  Nicasius  de  Sille,  of  which  men- 
tion was  made  above,  and  which  we  shall  encounter  later  again.  The 
shape  was  octagonal,  with  pointed  roof,  like  the  one  at  Flatlands;  it 
was  built  of  stone,  “ with  side-walls  of  bowlders,”  a belfry  surmount- 
ing the  apex  of  the  roof,  with  bell-rope  hanging  down  into  the  center  of 
the  auditorium.  Here  was  to  be  seen  a high  pulpit,  reached  by  wind- 
ing steps,  the  box  containing  the  preacher  and  the  pillar  supporting 
it  resembling  a huge  goblet.  Over  the  pulpit  was  the  sounding-board, 
like  the  lid  of  a sugar  bowl,  upon  the  knob  of  which  was  perched  a 
gilt  dove,  symbolizing  the  descent  of  the  Spirit.  This  dove  is  still 
preserved  by  one  of  the  van  Pelt  families  of  the  place,  and,  with  the 
tile  from  De  Side's  house,  graced  the  collection  of  colonial  antiqui- 
ties at  Chicago,  in  1S93. 

It  happened  to  be  on  August  29,  1(173,  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the 
surrender,  that  Captain  Kuyff  and  Lieutenant  De  Hubert  came  to 
New  Utrecht,  commissioned  by  Governor  Colve  to  take  the  oaths  of  al- 
legiance to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
from  the  men  of  New  Utrecht.  There  was  not  one  that  failed  to  re- 
spond, for  the  old  cry.  “ Oranjc  Horen  ” Orange  on  Top,  could  still  stir 
the  heart  of  these  Republicans.  Forty-one  heads  of  households  were 
recorded  as  taking  the  oath.  Two  years  before  a calamity  befell  our 
"hi  friend  Jacques  Cortelvou,  living  at  Navack,  on  the  Bav  shore. 
His  h ouse  in  the  village  was  burned  down,  and  the  fire,  spreading  to 
neighboring  buildings,  a goodly  part  of  the  village,  covering  a radius 
"f  half  a mile,  was  destroyed.  The  disaster  was  made  the  subject  of 
nn  appeal  on  the  part  of  Governor  Andros  to  “ Bruyckline  ” (another 
spelling  !)  and  the  other  towns,  to  assist  their  neighbors  in  repairing 
(heir  loss.  With  regard  to  Cortelvou  in  particular,  it  was  suggested 
" to  assist  him  with  one  Daves  worke  ” in  rebuilding,  “ this  or  the  next 
weeke,  as  he  shall  direct."’  And  as  to  his  u Neighbors,”  that  they  like- 
wise assist  them  “in  their  present  distress  if  requested  thereunto  by 
diem,  in  the  which  you  will  do  a good  and  charitable  worke.”  The 
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people  were  wise  enough  to  rebuild  their  village  with  houses  not  so 
easy  a prey  to  the  flames,  being  now  mostly  of  stone  or  brick.  In 
1698  the  population  of  the  town  had  reached  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  souls,  of  whom  forty-eight  were  slaves. 

Bush  wick,  as  we  saw,  did  not  become  a town  until  but  a few  years 
before  the  English  conquest.  Tts  settlement  began  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  old  church,  and  mainly  by  Frenchmen.  In  1(570  we  tirst  find  men- 
tion of  a section  which  is  now  specially  interesting  as  the  center  of 
business  and  activity  of  the  old  Williamsburgh  section  of  Brooklyn. 
In  that  year  David  Jochems,  of  New  York,  deeded  a farm  to  Teunis 
Jansen  van  Belt,  who  did  not  actually  occupy  the  land,  or  not  for 
many  years  if  at  all,  for  in  1093  Jean  Mesurolle  (later  spelled 
Meserole)  died  in  possession  of  it,  after  occupying  it,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a witness,  for  twenty  years.  It  is  a little  strange,  however, 
that  this  testimony  is  the  only  evidence  or  proof  of  his  possession,  so 
it  can  not  be  stated  how  it  passed  to  Meserole  from  its  previous 
owner.  Now  this  farm,  thus  deeded  away  once  or  twice,  and  thus  oc- 
cupied, embraced  a territory  described  in  modern  terms  as  bounded 
by  the  East  River,  Broadway  and  South  Sixth  Street  to  Havemeyer 
Street;  thence  to  North  First  Street,  and  back  along  that  to  the  river. 
It  was  a long  time  before  Williamsburgh  came  into  being;  meantime 
the  imagination  can  amuse  itself  trying  to  rehabilitate  this  distant 
past, — among  the  clanging  bells  of  multitudinous  trolley  cars  and 
thundering  elevated  trains,  and  thronged  ferryhouses,  on  Broadway; 
or,  while  looking  up  with  aching  neck  at  the  towering  sugar  refineries 
on  Kent  Avenue;  or  amid  the  busy  scenes  on  Grand  Street, — when  on 
all  this  territory  lived  just  one  family,  that  of  the  estimable  French- 
man, Jean  Mesurolle. 

To  Bushwick,  as  to  other  towns,  patents  were  re-issued  by  Nicolls 
in  his  term,  and  by  Dongan  in  his.  That  of  Dongan  was  given  in  1687, 
and  is  an  extremely  formidable  document,  and  by  it  were  safely  con- 
firmed to  the  good  people  “ all  and  singular  the  houses,  messuages, 
tenements,  fencings,  buildings,  gardens,  orchards,  trees,  woods,  un- 
derwoods, pastures,  feedings,  commonage  of  pastures,  meadows, 
marshes, lakes, ponds, creeks,  harbours,  rivers,  rivoletts,  runns.  brooks, 
streams,  kigliwayes,  easements,  mines,  minerals,  quarryes,  fishing, 
hunting,  hawking,  and  fowles  (Royal  mines  only  excepted).”  Sure- 
ly, if  Bushwick  contained  all  these  things  it  was  highly  necessary 
they  should  be  carefully  guarded  and  guaranteed  for  their  particular 
uses.  King  James  II.  was  very  kind  in  securing  them  in  these  posses- 
sions, some  of  which  (especially  mines)  remain  still  to  be  discovered. 
Nevertheless  the  Bushwick  people  were  not  at  all  sorry  when  James 
was  deposed,  and  superseded  on  the  throne  of  England  by 
William  III.  of  Orange.  The  news  of  this  portentous  event  was  re- 
ceived with  great  joy  in  this  town,  and  made  the  occasion  of  a notable 
celebration.  A banquet  or  entertainment  was  given  at  the  house  of 
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,,f  i lie  citizens,  and  here  Isaac  Reinsen  made  a speech,  setting 
forth  the  disappointments  experienced  under  the  English  rule,  and 
,-v pressing  the  expectation  that  under  a Dutch  prince  the  language 
of  the  Fatherland  would  be  permitted  to  prevail  again.  Another  en- 
thusiastic townsman,  Jacob  Kyersen,  offered  as  a toast  the  health  and 
long  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  which  was  drunk  in  good  honest 
country  cider,  with  perhaps  more  genuine  good  feeling  and  sincerity 
than  many  a one  in  expensive  champagne. 

There  are  one  or  two  items  of  historical  interest  which  do  not  speak 


so  well  for  this  town.  The  expectation  that  Dutch  would  again  be 
made  the  official  language  for  the  former  New  Netherland  was  of 
course  doomed  to  disappointment.  It  may  be  that  William  of  Orange 
•li«l  not  come  up  to  their  expectations  in  other  particulars.  For  in 
^•‘ptentber,  1696,  we  find  a number  of  Bushwick  men,  combined  with 
some  from  Brooklyn,  engaged  in  decidedly  riotous  and  seditious  pro- 
ceedings at  Flatbush.  They  forced  an  entrance  into  the  Court  House, 
tore  down  the  King’s  arms,  and  destroyed  them  after  other  despite- 
ful usage.  Once  and  again  citizens  of  Bushwick  were  arraigned  for 
seditious  language;  one  by  the  name  of  Uriah  Hagell  being  charged 
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with  an  attempt  at  mutiny  because  he  had  proposed  to  two  Brooklyn 
men  to  join  him  in  a free  fight  with  the  militia  while  parading  at 
Flatlands.  It  would  seem  though  that  the  penalties  adopted  by  the 
town  authorities  to  inspire  a terror  of  doing  evil,  should  have  had  that 
effect  more  constantly.  William  Traphagen,  in  whom  we  recognize 
the  first  one  to  build  and  occupy  a house  in  Bushwick,  had  so  far  for- 
gotten himself  as  to  call  one  of  the  magistrates  a false  judge.  He 
was  sentenced  to  appear  before  the  court  with  uncovered  head,  to  beg 
pardon  of  God  and  of  the  insulted  justice,  and  to  pay  a fine  of  thirteen 
guilders.  A little  later.  John  William  van  Iselsteyn.  in  a moment 
of  passion,  abused  with  his  tongue  an  honorable  magistrate  of  the 
town,  and  then  with  more  deliberate  purpose  wrote  him  an  insolent 
letter,  which  William  Jansen  Traphagen  carried  to  its  destination. 
Iselsteyn  was  condemned  to  be  fastened  to  a stake,  with  a bridle  in 
his  mouth,  a bundle  of  rods  under  his  arm.  and  a paper  on  his  breast 
reading : " Lampoon  writer,  false  accuser,  and  defamer  of  its  magis- 
trate.” This  was  followed  by  banishment.  Traphagen,  too.  was  pun- 
ished by  being  tied  to  a stake,  and  bearing  the  inscription : " Lam- 
poon carrier."  The  p»eople  of  Bushwick  must  have  had  as  inveterate 
a hatred  of  militiamen  as  car  conductors  and  motormen  developed 
since  the  great  strike  of  a later  Brooklyn  a few  years  ago.  HagelTs 
proposed  assault,  nipped  in  the  bud.  yet  punished,  furnished  an  ex- 
ample for  imitation  to  two  women  of  this  town,  who  in  1694  were  in- 
dicted for  having  beaten  and  pulled  the  hair  of  Captain  Praa  while  at 
the  head  of  his  company  on  parade. 

There  was  an  attempt  made  by  Governor  Xicolls  to  provide  the 
Bushwick  people  with  religious  privileges,  which  was  not  at  all  appre- 
ciated by  them.  Without  knowing,  or  else  disregarding  the  fact  that 
Bushwick  was  joined  in  ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  the  other  Dutch 
towns,  Xieolls  proposed  to  send  them  a minister,  and  at  the  same  time 
took  measures  to  lay  assessments  for  the  payment  of  his  salary.  He 
wrote  a very  polite  letter,  breathing  great  concern  for  their  spir- 
itual welfare,  in  October.  1665.  in  which  he  broached  his  plan.  An 
item  occurs  in  the  records  that  on  December  27,  1665,  a minister  sent 
by  the  Governor  preached  at  a private  house.  But  no  mention  of  his 
name  is  made,  nor  in  what  language  the  services  were  held.  Yet  this 
exercise  was  kept  up  for  eight  years,  and  a tax  of  one  hundred  guild- 
ers collected  from  as  many  as  twenty-six  persons.  It  is  intimated 
by  some  historians  that  this  forced  arrangement,  which  could  not 
possibly  benefit  people  unacquainted  with  the  English  language  and 
averse  to  the  Anglican  service,  was  only  meant  to  put  a little  ready 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  Governor’s  favorites.  It  was  not  till  tin- 
next  century  that  church  history  really  began  for  Bushwick,  as  a 
separate  organization. 

From  that  rich  source  of  information,  the  journal  of  the  two  Laba- 
dist  travelers  who  visited  New  York  and  vicinity  in  1679.  already  cited 
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m «»ur  previous  volume  (panes  70  and  77),  we  gather  a number  of  in- 
i. noting  hints  as  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Long  Island  towns 
.ifier  the  English  rule  had  been  finally  established.  We  learn  from 
i item  that  Coney  Island  served  as  a cattle  preserve  in  winter  time. 
Horses,  oxen,  hogs,  were  turned  loose  upon  it,  prevented  from  stray- 
ing by  the  surrounding  waters.  There  was  enough  for  them  to  eat 
i here,  it  is  stated,  and  they  found  a sufficient  shelter  from  the  cold 
itniong  the  bushes.  As  the  tourists  went  about  from  farmhouse  to 
farmhouse  in  the  various  Dutch  towns,  they  were  hospitably 
received,  and  a royal  abundance  of  eatables  and  drinkables 
placed  before  them.  They  were  served  with  milk,  cider,  and 
tobacco,  and  alas!  with  “ Kill  devil  rum.”  They  speak  of  the  fruit, 
and  especially  of  the  peaches,  which  here,  as  on  Manhattan  Is- 
land, loaded  the  trees  to  breaking.  Here  and  there  we  can  single 
out  and  identify  a farmhouse  which  they  visited.  One  of  these 
was  that  occupied  by  Simon  De  Hart,  on  Gowanus  Bay,  at  the  foot 
of  Thirty-eighth  Street,  better  known  as  the  Bergen  House,  and 
standing  till  within  a few  years.  We  gain  a curious  insight  into  the 
habits  of  the  Indian  at  this  time,  and  the  relations  between  them 
and  the  white  people.  On  the  beach  near  De  Hart’s  house  our  tour- 
ists once  witnessed  a regular  Indian  debauch;  they  were  “all  lust- 
ily drunk,  raving,  striking,  shouting,  jumping,  fighting  each  other, 
foaming  at  the  mouth.”  Some  of  the  Indians,  however,  did  not  share 
in  these  proceedings,  and  had  taken  refuge  with  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  De  Hart's  house,  which,  it  seems,  the  savage  rioters  did  not  at- 
tempt to  disturb.  At  “ Xayack  ” the  Labadists  visited  an  Indian  Long 
House,  sixty  feet  in  length  and  fourteen  feet  wide,  occupied  by  several 
families,  each  with  its  own  division  and  hearth  arrangements.  This 
Indian  camp  was  near  Mr.  Cortelyou’s  house,  where  they  were  most 
frequently  entertained.  We  read  constantly  of  excursions  to  and  from 
this  house,  and  learn  how  Breuckelen  looked,  and  what  the  roads 
were  like.  It  took  three  or  more  hours  to  go  from  Cortelyou's  to  the 
ferry,  and  vice  versa.  Once  they  started  at  nine  in  the  morning  and 
arrived  at  the  ferry  at  one  in  the  afternoon;  then  there  was  a wait 
«>f  three  hours  before  they  could  lie  carried  over.  We  have  an  account 
of  the  weather  in  February,  1(180,  which  was  as  pleasant  as  May.  We 
are  horrified  to  learn  that  small-pox  prevailed  in  the  towns,  yet  these 
men  went  from  house  to  house,  as  if  no  contagion  were  about.  At 
one  place  where  they  stopped,  two  were  dead  in  the  house  then,  and 
three  sick,  and  one  had  died  the  week  before.  We  get  pleasant 
glimpses  of  our  friend,  Jacques  Cortelyou,  who  lived  at  Nayack,  near 
Denyse's  ferry,  or  Fort  Hamilton.  He  talked  Latin  and  French  with 
equal  ease.  It  troubled  our  orthodox  tourists  greatly  to  find  that  he 
was  a “ ( 'artesian,”  that  is.  a follower  of  Des  Cartes,  thus  a rationalist, 
or  agnostic,  of  that  day.  But  it  is  rather  hard  on  their  own  orthodoxy 
and  that  of  the  church  in  general  that  they  were  compelled  to  testify 
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in  regard  to  him  that  while  not  a Christian  by  their  standard.  “ never- 
theless he  regulated  all  things  better  by  these  principles  (of  reason 
and  justice  only)  than  most  people  in  these  parts  do  who  bear  the 
name  of  Christians.*’  It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  the  Cortelyou 
house,  of  which  an  illustration  is  found  on  page  07,  is  not  the  one 
made  famous  by  the  frequent  stays  of  the  Labadists.  The  former  was 
not  built  till  twenty  years  after  their  visit,  and  is  now  no  more.  Bur 
the  house  of  Jacques  Cortelyou  is  still  standing  on  the  old  spot,  a 
small  portion  of  it  probably  the  same  as  it  was  in  1079,  with  additions 
to  it  built  some  time  during  the  last  century.  It  is  now  used  by  the 
officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps  at  Fort  Hamilton  as  an  office  and  store 
house. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

APPROACHING  THE  REVOLUTION. 


HE  Assembly  which  met  Lord  Lovelace,”  says  Bancroft, 
“ began  the  contest  that  was  never  to  cease  but  with  in- 
dependence.” The  Assembly  of  New  York  met  this 
Royal  Governor  in  April,  1709.  It  was  thus  quite  early 
in  the  century  that  affairs  were  beginning  to  shape  toward  the  Revo- 
lution. And  as  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  furnished  half  the 
counties  (New  York,  Westchester,  Richmond,  Queens,  Suffolk,  and 
Kings)  whose  delegates  made  up  the  Assembly,  that  spirit  presaging 
independence  must  have  been  quite  prevalently  astir  in  these  regions. 
It  has  been  so  fully  shown  in  the  preceding  volume  how  that  particu- 
lar Assembly  came  to  take  a stand  so  significant  as  to  deserve  the  his- 
torian’s observation,  that  we  need  not  here  again  go  into  the  details. 
Two  of  the  counties,  however,  wherewith  we  are  mostly  concerned  in 
the  present  volume,  about  this  time  came  near  losing  that  identity 
which  only  the  latest  municipal  absorption  has  been  able  to  affect 
or  destroy.  In  1717  a bill  was  introduced  into  the  Provincial 
Legislature  to  combine  the  counties  of  Queens  and  Kings  into  one, 
giving  the  larger  territory  the  name  of  “ St.  George’s  County.”  It 
docs  not  seem  to  have  been  brought  to  a vote,  and  certainly  was  not 
carried  into  effect. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  1703.  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  town  governments.  It  continually  appears,  as  we  read 
the  history  of  these  towns,  that  the  people  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble frequently,  and  take  up  for  discussion  pretty  much  every 
matter  of  interest  or  importance  belonging  to  the  management  of  the 
town.  Not  only  were  these  democratic  gatherings — quite  after  the 
model  of  those  of  Athens  of  old.— content  with  electing  their  officers: 
they  also  undertook,  within  certain  limits,  to  levy  taxes  upon  them- 
selves,  and  to  enact  laws  for  their  own  immediate  locality.  Prof. 
•John  Eiske  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  town-laws  have  orig- 
inated the  familiar  term  “ By-laws.”  “ /»//,”  he  says.  “ is  an  Old  Norse 
v'ord  meaning  town,  and  it  appears  in  the  names  of  such  towns  as 
Berby  and  W hitby,  in  the  part  of  England  .overrun  by  the  Danes  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.”  While  thus  investing  themselves 
"ith  these  powers,  the  towns  of  New  York  Province  prepared  for 
themselves  a perfect  host  of  officers.  We  have  noticed  the  constable. 
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with  eight,  aud  later  four  overseers.  But,  besides,  there  were  asses- 
sors and  collectors  of  the  taxes,  the  town-clerk,  highway-surveyors, 
fence- viewers,  pound-masters,  and  overseers  of  the  poor.  Now,  in 
1703,  there  was  added  the  office  of  “ Supervisor,’’  and  he  was  in- 
tended to  be  a sort  of  Chief  Magistrate  above  all  the  rest.  He  was 
elected  to  serve  one  year,  and  the  supervisors  of  the  various  towns 
of  a county  were  to  constitute  a board  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
county,  establishing  thus  a minor  legislative  or  representative  body. 
“ The  New  York  system,”  observes  Professor  Fiske,  “ is  of  especial  in- 
terest, because  it  has  powerfully  influenced  the  development  of  local 
institutions  throughout  the  Northwest.”  The  principle  established 
in  1703  was  that  only  a town  could  have  a supervisor.  Settlements 
that  had  not  yet  attained  the  dignity  or  importance  of  a town  could 
not  have  a supervisor  of  their  own,  but  they  were  permitted  to  join 
their  votes  with  those  of  some  neighboring  town  in  the  election  of  a 
supervisor,  and  thus  enjoy  his  services  in  their  district.  But,  as  we 
know,  all  the  towns  of  Kings  County  were  fully  organized  before  this 
law  went  into  force;  the  district  of  Flatbush  called  New  Lots,  how- 
ever, was  afterward  set  apart  and  erected  into  a town. 

When  acts  offering  nine  shillings  for  killing  a wildcat,  and  five 
for  a fox.  were  passed  by  Colonial  assemblies,  the  population  of  the 
county  could  not  have  been  very  formidable.  A census  of  1738  credits 
Brooklyn  with  the  highest  number — 721  souls,  and  makes  the  total 
population  of  the  county  only  2,348,  where  now  a million  abide.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  this  small  number  were  slaves.  But  the 
slaves  of  the  Dutch  farmers  were  treated  with  kindness  and  consid- 
eration. There  were  no  such  outbreaks  in  the  Long  Island  towns  as 
frightened  the  citizens  of  New  York  in  1712.  and  again  in  1741.  It 
had  become  the  practice  of  allowing  slaves  who  wished  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  farms  or  districts,  or  who  had  to  be  offered  for  sale  in 
settling  estates,  to  select  their  own  masters,  and  the  last  public  sale  of 
slaves  where  these  conditions  were  not  observed  took  place  in  1773  at 
the  Wallabout,  when  four  colored  people  belonging  to  a deceased 
widow  were  offered  at  a public  auction  of  her  effects.  Negroes  were 
considered  valuable  farm-laborers,  and  usually  living  upon  the  estate 
of  a family  from  generation  to  generation,  a sense  of  family-ties  and 
good  fellowship  grew  up  between  masters  and  men,  and  mistresses 
and  women,  which  furnished  many  affecting  instances  of  devotion. 
Yet  once  in  a while  we  notice  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  advertise- 
ments of  runaways.  When  it  came  to  that  the  master  was  naturally 
anxious  to  get  his  property  back,  for,  according  to  an  item  dated  1719, 
while  five  cows,  live  calves,  three  young  bulls,  and  two  heifers  were 
valued  at  only  £20  together,  a negro  woman  and  her  child  were  held  to 
be  worth  just  three  times  that  amount. 

The  historian  of  Brooklyn  labors  under  a great  disadvantage  in 
trying  to  present  an  account  of  the  township  of  Brookland,  or  Breuclc- 
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jVH  ,,r  Breukelen,  as  it  was  variously  written,  between  the  years 
1*7110  ami  1777  or  1783.  The  town  records,  so  complete  in  other  towns 
,.f  the  county,  are  entirely  missing  for  that  period;  and  thereby 
I aii»s  a tale.  On  the  corner  of  the  present  Front  and  Fulton  streets, 
th.  rr  stands  a line,  tall,  iron  building,  “ erected  in  1SG8,”  as  it  reads 
„.,ou  its  front.  W ith  difficulty  one  can  decipher,  running  along  the 
top.  i lie  inscription,  “ Long  Island  Deposit  Company.”  It  stands  en- 
tirely unoccupied,  left  stranded  in  the  How  of  business  away  from 
the  Ferry,  and  up  beyond  the  Bridge  entrance  and  City  Hall.  This 
was  tin*  precise  site  of  the  house  of  John  Bapalje,  which  was  a sub- 
stantial farmhouse,  with  a garden  behind  it  reaching  quite  to  the 
water's  edge,  a little  inside  the  line  of  the  present  Water  Street.  The 
farm  extended  beyond  or  up  to  Sands  Street,  and  quite  a distance 
along  the  Strand  toward  the  Wallabout  or  present  Navy  Yard.  Now, 
as  the  Revolution  approached,  and  men  began  to  form  opinions  and  to 
tako  sides,  this  John  Bapalje  decided  that  the  mother  country  was 
right  and  the  colonies  wrong,  and  he  became  a stanch  Tory.  Yet 
In*  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  had  been  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  Provincial  Assembly,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  agita- 
tions that  later  embittered  neighbors  against  each  other,  it  was  still 
said  of  him  that  “ he  had  an  honest  heart,  and  never  wronged  or  op- 
pressed a Whig,  or  other  man.”  It  is  a little  doubtful  whether  his 
heart  was  altogether  honest,  to  judge  from  one  supreme  act  of  wrong 
which  he  perpetrated  against  the  whole  town.  As  men’s  dealings 
became  sharper  on  the  outbreak  of  actual  war,  the  New  York  authori- 
ties brought  a bill  of  attainder  against  Bapalje,  and  he  was  banished 
to  New  Jersey,  in  the  earlier  part  of  1770.  After  the  Battle  of  Long- 
Island,  he  returned  to  his  home  and  property.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  assistant  to  Leffert  Lefferts,  of  Bedford,  the  Town  Clerk. 
When  the  British  occupation  of  Kings  County  was  secured  by  their 
victory  in  August,  177G.  the  loyalist,  Bapalje,  was  appointed  County 
Cl«*rk,  serving  until  the  evacuation,  in  1783.  On  that  occasion  he 
found  it  convenient  to  take  refuge  in  England,  where  he  settled  in 
Norwich,  and  was  partially  reimbursed  for  his  losses.  On  the  return 
of  the  Americans  to  their  own.  Leffert  Lefferts  was  requested  to  turn 
over  the  town  records  to  his  successor,  but  the  former  Town  Clerk  was 
compelled  to  declare  under  oath  that  they  had  been  removed  from  his 
office  by  a person  unknown  to  him.  He  -was  not  quite  unknown  to 
Mrs.  Lefferts,  however.  John  Bapalje  had  come  one  day  to  the  house, 
and  told  her  he  wished  to  remove  the  papers  to  a safe  place.  Being 
perfectly  familiar  with  them,  he  secured  the  most  valuable  ones,  and 
rode  away  with  a bag  full.  These  he  took  to  England.  Meanwhile, 
the  State  had  sold  his  confiscated  estate  to  the  brothers  Comfort  and 
Joshua  Sands.  In  1810  a certain  George  (or  William)  Weldon, 
came  from  England  with  his  wife,  a granddaughter  of  John  Bapalje, 
and  these  old  records  were  in  their  possession.  They  engaged  as 
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(Commanding  the  Army  on  Staten  Island  during  the  French  and  Indian  War.) 

counsel  D.  II.  Ogden  and  Aaron  Burr,  and  inquired  if  they  could 
regain  their  grandsire’s  property.  The  lawyers  advised  them 
that  the  effort  would  be  in  vain.  They  then  offered  to  sell  the  records 
to  the  town  of  Brooklyn  for  §10.000.  The  town  did  not  take  up  with 
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But  what  was  worse,  showing  how  stupidly  indifferent  the 
.mi Imriiies  of  Brooklyn  were,  they  did  not  take  the  steps  that  were 
1 v within  their  reach,  of  compelling  the  return  of  these  records 
without  a cent  of  ransom.  Back  they  went  to  England,  and,  since 
t!,.\  had  been  proved  valueless  in  regaining  for  the  family  the  con- 
n-rated property  in  Brooklyn,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  no  great 
.-are  was  taken  of  them  afterward,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  they 
are  still  in  existence. 

A few  items  of  interest  have  been  gleaned  from  those  papers  which 
tin*  - honest-hearted”  Tory  left  behind  him.  In  1706  a census  re- 
waled that  Brooklyn  contained  sixty-four  freeholders.  The  real  and 
jH-rsonal  estate  in  the  town  was  placed  at  £3,112  in  the  same  year, 
the  tax  on  this  being  £41.  In  1704  the  town  carefully  laid  out  the 
read  which  man  and  nature  together  had  already  long  made  and 
utilized,  from  the  Ferry  to  Breuckelen  hamlet.  It  curved  up  the  hill 
toward  the  left,  and  on  top  of  the  hill  toward  the  right,  as  Fulton 
Street  does  now,  and  then  by  another  turn  swept  past  the  site  of  the 
present  City  Hall  till  it  ran  up  against  “ the  ugly  little  church  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.”  In  the  year  1745.  and  again  in  1752,  while 
the  frequent  pest  of  the  small-pox  was  ravaging  New  York  City,  the 
Provincial  Assembly  held  its  sessions  in  Brooklyn.  The  house  is  de- 
scribed as  one  built  of  Holland  bricks,  standing  between  High  and 
Nassau  streets,  on  Fulton.  It  later  was  again  distinguished  as  the 
headquarters  of  General  Putnam  during  the  Battle  of  Long  Island. 

Our  information  as  to  church  matters  is  not  so  meager,  as  Mr. 
Bapalje  did  not  lay  his  hands  upon  the  church  records.  In  176(5,  a 
hundred  years  after  the  first  building  was  reared,  a second  was  put 
upon  the  same  desirable  spot,  the  middle  of  the  road,  compelling 
people  to  stumble  upon  the  church  if  they  should  have  failed  to  see  it 
otherwise.  This  church  remained  here  until  1810.  It  was  more  rect- 
angular in  shape,  length  exceeding  breadth  in  good  proportion,  while 
a hip-roof  gave  more  grace  to  the  general  appearance.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  ridge  rose  a small  belfry,  “stuck  on,”  of 
course,  and  not  “ growing  ” out  of  the  architecture  of  the  rest  of  the 
building.  The  front  faced  southward.  There  was  felt  in  the  church 
"f  Brooklyn,  as  elsewhere  in  the  old  Dutch  settlements  iff  Xew  York 
Province,  the  baneful  influence  of  the  controversy  between  the  party 
1 hat  wished  to  establish  the  Deformed  denomination  upon  a separate 
American  basis,  and  those  who.  for  more  than  a hundred  years  after 
i In*  English  conquest,  still  insisted  that  the  Dutch  churches  must  be 
dependent,  upon,  and  subordinate  to,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of 
Holland.  Here,  as  elsewhere  too.  the  abstract  question  took  concrete 
form  in  the  opposing  factious  calling  rival  ministers.  In  the  Long 
Island  towns  Dominos  Freeman  and  Antonides  were  thus  unhappily 
pitted  against  each  other,  of  which  more  anon.  As  a result  of  these 
troubles,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Xew  York  was  replenished  by  some 
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of  the  best  Dutch  families,  as  the  names  of  her  Bishops,  ever  since  rh<- 
Kevolution,  abundantly  show.  It  was  doubtless  this  which  stim- 
ulated Trinity  Church  to  begin  an  organization  under  its  auspices  in 
Brooklyn  in  1774.  although  even  before  this,  in  176G,  an  Episcopal 
society  is  said  to  have  existed  there. 

There  was  a proposition  laid  before  the  Governor  and  Council,  in 
January.  1700,  to  add  another  ferry,  so  as  to  facilitate  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  islands  of  Long  and  Manhattan.  Cornelius  Sebring. 
one  of  the  Bed  Hook  settlers,  wished  to  establish  a ferry  between 
that  section  of  Brookland  and  a point  nearer  the  heart  of  New  York 
than  the  other  ferry  touched.  But  the  city  corporation  would  have 
none  of  it.  and  the  Council  heeded  its  remonstrances.  It  was  not  till 
1774  that  the  old  ferry  was  supplemented  by  another,  and  that  only 
for  a short  time.  This  second  enterprise  plied  between  the  foot  of 
the  present  Joralemon  Street  and  Counties  Slip,  and  it  was  called  St. 
George's  Ferry.  In  1776  it  had  already  ceased  to  exist,  its  buildings 
burned  to  the  ground,  perhaps  as  a war  measure.  In  1723,  and  again 
in  1763,  a curious  division  in  the  lease  of  the  ferry  was  made,  one 
party  renting  the  east,  or  Long  Island  side,  and  another  the  west,  or 
New  Y'ork.  side,  and  for  the  east  side  three  times  as  much  rental  was 
paid.  In  1721  the  old  road  laid  out  in  1704  was  the  cause  of  some 
counter  accusations  and  litigations  between  neighbors  near  the  Ferry. 
The  brick  tavern  and  John  Rapalje’s  house  were  both  said  to  encroach 
upon  it.  As  a remedy  for  these  disputes  the  Council  of  the  Province 
passed  a law.  defining  the  exact  measurements  of  the  “ common  road, 
or  King's  highway.”  between  “ Breuckland  ” and  the  Ferry.  This 
was  to  remain  a road  “ forever.”  But  there  was  some  apprehension 
that  the  increase  of  traffic  might  cause  a congestion  of  vehicles  near 
the  ferry-landing.  Such  has  certainly  arrived  in  later  years,  and  even 
now,  with  the  drift  of  business  away  toward  the  entrance  of  the 
Bridge,  the  collection  of  cars  at  the  ferryhouse  is  confusing  enough, 
and  not  without  peril  to  life  and  limb.  To  provide  against  a “ jam  ” 
at  the  landing,  the  road  near  it  might  be  widened,  after  a jury  had 
decided  on  the  value  of  the  property  to  be  purchased  for  that  purpose. 
The  town  never  got  so  far  as  that,  however,  and  other  ferries  relieved 
the  strain  upon  this.  Besides  the  ferryman  and  John  Rapalje,  other 
people  began  to  find  it  convenient  to  put  up  dwelling  houses  and 
reside  in  the  vicinity  of  this  only  means  of  transportation  to  the  cap- 
ital of  the  colony.  On  a map  of  176G-7.  both  sides  of  the  road  from 
Sands  Street  down  have  rows  of  houses  pretty  close  together.  Shops 
were  to  be  found  here,  one,  Edward  Joyce’s,  advertising  for  sale  a 
balsam  which  was  a prime  remedy  for  coughs  and  colds,  and  acting 
with  equal  potency  upon  ulcers  and  wounds.  The  monotony  of  life 
was  diversified  here  also  in  1768.  by  a robbery  committed  at  the  house 
of  the  Widow  Rapalje,  who  must  have  been  John’s  mother.  A 
neighbor's  negro.  Mr.  Garret  Middagh’s — a name  not  yet  forgotten 
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,,  Htis  vicinity,  as  it  is  borne  by  one  of  the  streets — bad  committed 
, t,..  deed,  and  lie  was  bung  for  it  at  Flatbush,  a penalty  wbicb  then 
w.i-  meted  out  to  whites  and  blacks  alike  for  tbe  crime  of  theft.  On 
,l„.  Heights.  Columbia  Street,  between  Middagli  and  Cranberry 
*tr«eis.  a spot  called  Tower  Hill  at  that  day.  one  John  Cornell  had 
m 1774.  opened  a house  as  a tavern.  But  he  evidently  took  no  risks 
,.ii  stocking  it  with  drinkables,  for  parties  who  wished  entertain- 
n„.iit  were  instructed  to  bring  their  own  liquors.  A better  indication 
,.f  i lie  kind  and  number  of  inhabitants  gathering  at  the  ferry  is  the 
f;i«  i that  in  the  newspapers  of  the  city  across  the  river  advertisements 
.ire  constantly  appearing  in  the  years  before  the  Revolution,  show- 
ing that  school  advantages  were  earnestly  sought  and  provided  by  the 
jM-ople.  In  1749  one  John  Clark  recommends  himself  to  the  public 
as  a teacher  at  the  Ferry  on  “ Nassau  Island,”  his  branches  including 
French  and  Spanish.  He  would  take  scholars  to  board.  In  1703  a 
combination  of  three  men.  representing  districts  so  comparatively 
wide  apart  as  Wallabout,  the  Ferry,  and  Red  Hook — Aris  Remseu, 
John  Rapalje.  and  Jacob  Sebring — made  for  themselves  the  honor- 
able record  of  hiring  a recent  graduate  of  Yale,  Punderson  Austin, 
A.B.,  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  Ferry  as  the  most  central  of  the 
three.  One  antiquarian  of  Brooklyn  tells  us  of  the  location  of  a 
schoolhouse  somewhere  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  between  the  present 
Doughty  and  Willow,  and  Hicks  and  Columbia  streets.  Before  the 
Revolution  it  had  for  teacher  Benjamin  Brown,  a Connecticut  man, 
and  patriotic  in  his  sympathies.  He  had  nineteen  scholars  at  one 
time,  but  there  was  no  keeping  school  when  the  British  came,  as  the 
schoolhouse  stood  right  within  the  lines,  Ft.  Sterling  being  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  it. 

Of  the  other  sections  of  Brookland  township  which  were  the  nuclei 
<>f  greater  things  to  come,  Wallabout  and  Gowanus,  the  former 
emerges  from  the  happy  condition  of  states  which  have  no  an- 
nals, by  reason  of  some  notices  of  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Aris  Rem- 
sen,  whose  interest  in  education  we  have  just  indicated.  He  was 
the  owner  of  a mill — turned  by  the  tide,  of  course — and  on  November 
•“>.  1791,  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  a large  quantity 
of  grain  in  it.  He  was  also  the  owner  of  negroes,  as  all  men  of  sub- 
stance in  the  colony  were  in  those  days,  and  his  appear  to  have  had  a 
great  propensity  for  running  away.  In  1794  one  was  thus  adver- 
tised. who,  it  would  seem,  must  have  been  easily  identified.  His  ap- 
parel consisted  of  a Scotch  bonnet,  short,  wide  trowsers.  and  half- 
worn  shoes  with  steel  buckles.  He  was  apt  to  get  drunk,  and  then  he 
would  stutter.  As  his  stuttering  could  be  produced  in  good  English. 
French.  Dutch.  Spanish,  and  in  “ a little  of  other  languages,”  one 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  pass  him  in  the  street  without  looking  a 
second  time,  or  stopping  to  listen  to  this  emission  of  Babel  sounds 
from  bis  hesitating  lips,  which  must  have  been  unique  and  overwhelm- 
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ing.  It  is  a pity  no  phonograph  was  in  vogue  in  those  days.  Gow- 
auus  furnishes  the  annals  of  the  ante-Revolutionary  times  with  tin- 
account  of  a bear  hunt  in  1739.  It  was  on  a Sunday  that  Master 
Bruyn  walked  past  the  house  of  Cornelius  Sebring,  near  Red  Hook, 
and  took  the  water  when  he  reached  the  banks  of  Buttermilk  Chan- 
nel. The  sacredness  of  the  day  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Sebring  offering 
chase  in  a boat  as  the  beast  deliberately  proceeded  to  swim  across  the 
Bay.  Uis  man's  shot  missed  the  bear,  but  Sebring  himself  had  better 
luck,  and  killed  the  quarry.  Sebring  had  erected  a mill  and  dammed 
up  an  inlet  to  catch  the  water  at  high  tide,  as  Brouwer  had  done  at 
the  head  of  Gowanus  Creek.  In  1709  the  historic  “ Yellow  Mill  ” was 
put  up  by  Adam  and  Nicholas  Brouwer,  the  sons  of  Adam,  of  Brouw- 
er’s Mill,  also  soon  to  become  historic.  It  was  later  called  Denton's 
Mill.  It  utilized  a bay  or  cove  formed  by  a branch  of  the  creek 
running  westerly,  and  the  mill  stood  about  on  what  is  now  First 
Street,  between  Second  and  Third  avenues. 

The  memorable  Assembly  which  Bancroft  mentions  as  meeting 
Governor  Lord  Lovelace  in  1709  was  the  only  one  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  did  meet,-  As  we  saw  in  our  previous  volume,  he  died  very 
soon  after  that.  The  senior  member  of  Council,  and  the  President  by 
virtue  of  that  seniority,  was  Dr.  Gerardus  Williamson  Beeckmau.  a 
native  and  townsman  of  Flatbush.  As  President,  he  became  Acting- 
Governor  until  the  arrival  of  the  next  Governor,  General  Robert  Hun- 
ter, who  did  not  appear  upon  the  scene  until  the  next  year,  1710. 
It  was  felt  as  a proud  distinction  by  his  fellow-townsmen.  In  the 
year  1719  Flatbush  was  gratified  by  the  erection  within  its  bounds 
of  a handsome  Manorial  Hall,  which  more  recently  bore  the  name  of 
Melrose  Hall,  and  was  removed  from  the  eyes  of  lovers  of  antiquity 
only  a few  years  ago,  although  the  noble  avenue  of  trees  leading  up 
to  the  front  door  has  still  some  remnants  of  its  glory  left.  It  must 
have  looked  very  imposing  amid  its  earliest  surroundings,  with  noth- 
ing to  rival  its  grandeur  but  the  low-roofed,  one-storied,  substantial 
Dutch  farmhouses.  Gilded  drawing-rooms,  wainscotted  halls,  end- 
less and  mysterious  closets,  panels,  and  secret  doors  and  passages 
galore — all  lent  a weird  charm  heightened  by  tradition  to  the  build- 
ing. It  seems  to  have  been  arranged  on  a prouder  scale  even  than  the 
Walton  house,  in  New  York,  built  a few  years  later.  An  Englishman 
of  the  name  of  Lane  was  the  original  owner;  in  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  we  shall  find  it  in  the  possession  of  another,  prominent  in 
the  counsels  of  the  enemy.  During  the  winter  of  1757-8,  the  County 
Courthouse  was  greatly  damaged  by  a fire  in  one  of  the  adjoining 
and  auxiliary  buildings.  A new  Courthouse  was  therefore  built  the 
next  year,  with  a jail  included  under  the  same  roof. 

During  this  century  Flatbush  began  to  be  a center  of  learning,  a 
proper  culmination  of  the  movement  being  found  in  the  seminary 
established  here  before  its  close.  Gradually  the  government  lan- 
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was  making  its  way  in  the  Dutch  towns,  and  seven  years  before 
Hu-  lirst  English  pastor  was  called  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  New 
\t<rk.  the  people  of  Flatbush  were  engaging  a teacher  to  instruct 
, t„ul,  in  English  as  well  as  Dutch.  In  the  New  York  Post  P,oy  for 
\|,ij|  17,  1758,  appeared  an  advertisement  saying  that  there  was 
u .tmcd  at  Flatbush  a person  qualified  to  teach  reading  and  writing  in 
|m>iIi  Dutch  and  English.  At  the  same  time  “ such  another  person  ” 
«.!>.  desired  for  the  New  Lots;  but  if  that  was  too  much  to  expect, 
.ii, d la*  could  only  teach  reading  and  writing  in  one  language  (which 
«;is  doubtless  the  Dutch),  then  he  might  still  have  good  reason  to 
I,m|h*  for  an  engagement.  Matching  the  superior  advantages  of  a 
« lassical  education  provided  by  the  enterprise  of  the  denizens  of 
Hn-m  kelen,  ten  years  before,  we  find  that  in  1773  Flatbush  had 
* aught  up  with  its  neighboring  town,  being  a grammar  school  adver- 
tised  kept  by  a Mr.  John  Cupp,  who  undertook  to  teach  Latin  and 
Greek.  To  induce  boarding-scholars  nothing  is  said  of  treacle  or 
gingerbread,  but  that  they  should  have  the  advantage  of  being  taught 
geography  during  the 
long  winter  evenings, 
with  an  indefinite  mass 
of  instruction  left  to 
the  imagination,  being 
vaguely  described  as 
“ many  other  useful 
particulars  that  fre- 
quently occur  to  the 
teacher.”  Boarders  would  certainly  get  their  money's  worth  at  Mr. 
Cupp’s.  The  Dutch  language,  it  seems,  long  held  its  own  in  the 
schooling  of  the  village.  One  authority  says  it  was  not  till  1776  that 
English  was  taught  exclusively.  In  a charming  picture  of  social  life 
at  Flatbush  in  1776,  given  by  its  historian,  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  we  are 
made  to  see  how  only  exceptionally  bright  children  got  away  from 
tin*  exclusively  Dutch  education,  even  after  English  was  taught  side 
by  side  with  it. 

A hint  has  already  been  given  of  the  troublous  times  in  the  church 
life  of  the  Dutch  towns  during  this  18th  century.  At  the  beginning 
of  ii  the  Rev.  Beruardus  Freeman  was  called  from  Schenectady  to  suc- 
ceed Bomiue  Lupardus,  who  had  died  in  1701.  The  elders  asked  per- 
mission of  Governor  Cornbury  to  make  this  call,  and  thereby  they  mor- 
tally offended  the  Dutch  congregation,  who  wanted  no  interference 
or  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  English  Government.  At  an 
indignation  meeting  at  Flatbush  the  elders  were  deposed  and  others 
elected.  Then  Freeman  acted  indiscreetly  in  being  too  anxious  to 
'■‘•me,  and  finally,  after  lie  had  come  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the 
faction  against  him  called  another  minister,  the  Rev.  Vincentius 
Antonides,  who  arrived  directly  from  Holland  in  1706.  Now,  indeed. 
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a formidable  church  light  was  on,  with  two  spiritual  leaders  to  head 
the  charge  on  either  side.  An  attempt  was  made  to  divide  t lie  duties 
of  the  ministers  among  the  many  congregations  constituting  the  par- 
ish, one  plan  proposed  more  than  once  being  that  Domine  Freeman 
should  coniine  himself  to  New  Utrecht  and  Bushwick,  while  An 
tonides  should  have  the  three  central  towns  and  Jamaica,  which  had 
been  added  to  the  churches  in  1702.  But  Freeman  wanted  to  have 
Flatbush  also,  to  which  he  was  originally  called,  and  Antonides 
would  not  consent  to  any  alternative  preaching  with  him  there.  It  was 
not  till  1714  that  all  was  peace  again,  both  Domines  taking  up  their 
residence  at  Flatbush,  and  dividing  preaching  turns  between  them 
in  all  of  the  original  live  towns  and  Jamaica.  Freeman  died  in  1741, 
and  Antonides  in  1744.  After  their  demise  there  still  were  agi- 
tations and  differences,  but  these  grew  out  of  the  more  abstract  ques- 
tion as  to  dependence  on  or  independence  of  the  Church  in  Holland. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  practice  of  having  two  ministers,  into 
which  these  Long  Island  towns  fell  almost  accidentally,  was  found 
to  be  so  useful,  in  view  of  the  many  districts  to  be  served,  that  it  was 
kept  up  till  the  Revolution.  Thus  we  find  Arondeus  and  van  Sin- 
deren  the  pair  that  succeeded  Freeman  and  Antonides;  then  Cur- 
tenius  with  van  Sinderen,  and  when  the  former  died  after  an  incum- 
bency of  only  one  year,  Rev.  John  Caspar  Rubel  occupied  the  position 
with  Domine  van  Sinderen,  till  the  Revolution  disturbed  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Dutch  Church  on  Long  Island.  Rubel  had  had 
no  very  savory  career  in  the  German  Reformed  Church,  where  he  fo- 
mented strife  and  division  in  the  church  of  Philadelphia.  He  wrote 
but  very  indifferent  Dutch,  and  his  speaking  of  it  could  not  have  been 
the  most  correct  or  elegant.  The  evil  in  his  make-up  finally  came  out 
in  cruelty  to  his  wife  and  in  drunkenness,  for  which  he  was  deposed 
from  the  ministry  in  1784.  When  the  Revolution  was  approaching, 
the  two  ministers  were  divided  in  sentiment,  van  Sinderen  being  a 
strong  advocate  of  independence,  and  Rubel  a violent  Tory.  He  re- 
mained at  his  post  during  the  occupation  of  the  British,  and  affiliated 
quite  too  freely  in  coarseness  and  drink  with  the  Hessians. 

Flatlands  participated  in  the  disturbances  of  church  life,  but  oth- 
erwise not  much  falls  to  be  noticed.  In  1705  a new  part  of  the  town 
was  divided  into  lots,  and  thus  the  Flatlands  Neck  district  received 
regular  settlement.  In  1715  a militia  company  was  formed  in  the 
town,  of  which  Roelof  Terhunen  was  made  captain.  On  Flatlands 
plains  the  militia  of  the  other  towns  were  wont  to  gather  for  their 
drills.  A record  states  that  in  1755  there  were  twenty  families  who 
kept  slaves;  of  these,  one  had  four,  two  owned  three,  the  remainder 
one  or  two  each.  The  church  was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1702,  or  a 
hundred  years  after  its  erection,  the  quaint  octagonal  shape  being 
now  changed.  Three  of  the  sides  in  front  were  broken  out.  and  only 
the  rear  left  in  the  original  form,  the  front  portion  being  made 
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pTtaugular;  the  enlarged  auditorium  furnished  one  hundred  and 
lift v “sittings.”  A sitting,  or  pew,  or  bench,  went  with  a family’s 
f.irm.  descending  by  inheritance. 

of  New  Utrecht  we  need  only  say  that  for  a while  it  seemed  as  if 
•M-parate  church  government,  with  a pastor  of  its  own,  was  about  to  be 
realized  when  Don  line  Freeman  was  installed  there  as  pastor,  but 
i his  was  not  to  be  for  several  decades  thereafter.  The  negroes  of  New 
Utrecht  showed  some  inclination  to  turbulence  in  1706,  so  that,  in  ap- 
prehension of  an  outbreak,  a governor’s  proclamation  gave  the  inhabi- 
tants the  privilege  “ to  tire  upon  them,  kill  and  destroy  them,  if  they 
ran  not  otherwise  be  taken.”  Perhaps  this  was  enough  to  keep  them 
in  order.  During  this  period  Denyse  Denyse,  living  almost  on  the 
spot  where  Fort  Hamilton  is  now,  established  a ferry  across  the  Nar- 
rows to  Staten  Island,  lienee  this  section  of  the  town  came  to  be 
known  as  Denyse’s  Ferry,  stud  one  milestone  at  least  near  the  present 
church  indicates  a distance  of  two  and  a half  miles  from  “ Denyse's 
Ferry,”  and  marks  the  general  direction  of  the  road  toward  it.  Shad 
fishing  was  an  important  industry,  the  Cortelyous  naturally  engaging 
in  it,  living  as  they  did  near  the  Bay.  In  1749  their  seines  caught 
nine  thousand  of  the  luscious  lish. 

In  regard  to  Gravesend,  it  is  mainly  worth  while  to  note  the  be- 
ginning of  the  history  of  a Dutch  church  in  the  town.  That  there 
should  finally  have  sprung  up  such  an  institution  in  this  intensely 
Unglish  settlement,  and  that,  too,  nearly  a hundred  years  after  the 
English  conquest,  is  certainly  instructive.  It  indicates  the  persist- 
ence of  the  Dutch  character  not  only,  but  its  power  to  impress  itself 
upon  a region  where  it  prevails.  When  Domine  Freeman,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  controversy,  was  naturally  thrown  back  more 
upon  his  own  vicinity  at  New  Utrecht,  he  began  preaching  in  this 
neighboring  town.  There  soon  grew  up  some  sort  of  organization,  for 
from  1706  on  there  are  accounts  preserved  of  payments  to  Mr. 
Freeman  in  the  way  of  salary.  After  harmony  was  established  be- 
tween Freeman  and  Antonides  in  1714,  both  names  appear  in  the 
records,  and  thus  Gravesend  became  a part  of  the  collegiate  arrange- 
ment of  the  churches  of  Kings  County.  There  is  a dispute  as  to  when 
the  first  church  was  erected.  One  authority  claims  the  date  to  be 
1720.  because  certain  deeds  in  that  year  speak  of  a property  bounded 
” southerly  by  ground  whereon  the  meeting-house  stands.”  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  Gravesend  was  once  the  “ Mecca  of  Quaker- 
ism.” and  hence  the  meeting-house  may  have  been  used  by  that  per- 
suasion. Yet.  if  so.  it  might  also  have  been  turned  over  to  the  new— 
;|nd  now  really  first — church  organization.  At  any  rate,  a second 
building  was  put  up  about  1763,  which  year  was  also  signalized  by 
another  advance  movement  in  church  life.  The  collegiate  partner- 
ship in  even  two  preachers  gave  any  individual  church,  with  six  or 
seven  others,  but  little  of  a pastor’s  attention.  So  in  1763  Gravesend 
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separated  from  the  rest,  and  called  the  Her.  Martinus  Schoonmaker. 
lie  was  a native  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and  had  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  in  this  country.  He  received  his  license  to  preach  in 
the  same  year.  But  curiously  enough  he  was  also  called  as  pastor  of 
the  Harlem  Church.  He  could  therefore  have  given  but  oue  Sun- 
day alternately  to  his  two  charges,  as  it  took  the  greater  portion  of  a 
day  to  get  from  Harlem  to  Gravesend  in  those  times.  After  the 
Revolution  Schoonmaker  became  pastor  of  all  the  Kings  County 
churches,  with  oue  or  two  Queens  County  congregations  thrown  in. 

The  history  of  education  in  Gravesend  began  in  a quite  business- 
like manner  by  the  formation  of  a company  of  nineteen  persons. 
These  purchased  an  acre  of  ground,  upon  which  stood  a house,  and 
these  were  to  be  devoted  forever  to  the  purposes  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  deed  for  this  property  is  dated  April  8,  1728.  It  was 
within  the  bounds  of  the  original  town-square.  The  house  was  like 
so  many  in  the  Dutch  towns : one  story  frame,  and  it  served  as  a school 
for  sixty  years. 

Only  brief  glimpses  of  history  come  to  us  from  the  annals  of  Busli- 
wiek  in  the  days  that  preceded  and  presaged  the  Revolution.  We  see 

here,  as  elsewhere,  a church 
go  up  in  or  about  1708,  on  tin* 
site  where  stands  the  pres- 
ent one,  opposite  Conselyea 
Street  on  Humboldt  Avenue. 
Back  of  the  property,  still  iu 
the  green  sward,  with  one  or 
two  antiquated  auxiliary 
buildings,  we  perceive  a 
narrow,  crooked  street, 
which  a little  further  to  the  left  soon  resolves  itself  into  the  native 
earth  and  wagon  tracks  of  the  old  road  leading  to  Newtown  Creek, 
which  comes  into  view  as  we  follow  its  bent  course,  and  ascend  a 
slight  elevation  not  far  away.  The  church  was  of  the  regulation 
kind:  octagonal,  pointed  roof,  belfry  atop,  rooster  and  weathervaue 
above  that.  It  was  of  frame  instead  of  stone,  as  some  others  were. 
On  the  same  lot  stood  the  old  sclioolhouse,  at  the  rear,  and  facing  the 
lane  described  above.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lane  rose  the  town 
house,  not  a bit  more  imposing  than  the  other  buildings.  In  front  of 
it  were  inflicted  those  penalties  upon  evildoers  and  lampoon-writers 
and  bearers  spoken  of  above.  The  thrifty  townspeople  rented  it  as 
a tavern,  which  was  as  handy  for  the  civil  authorities  as  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical, for  the  domines,  as  well  as  the  elders  and  deacons,  be- 
lieved in  a “ nip  ” or  two  to  fortify  them  against  the  afternoon  sermon, 
which  was  an  exposition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  custom 
of  preaching  on  the  Catechism,  though  still  required  in  the  Dutch 
churches  of  Long  Island,  has  now  fallen  into  an  “ innocuous  desue- 
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and  who  knows  but  this  is  due  to  the  absence  of  the  fortify- 
ing ••  nip  ’’  of  older  days,  which  is  no  longer  correct  for  church  digni- 
laries.  We  can  not  refrain  from  adding  an  incident  of  colonial 
•lays,  which  will  relieve  somewhat  the  dull,  prosaic  dinginess  of  the 
present  surroundings,  if  we  can  induce  any  reader  to  remember 
it  when  he  visits  the  place  where  Bushwick  village  once  was.  In 
tin*  early  part  of  the  century,  under  Cornbury  and  under  Love- 
lace. there  were  continual  requisitions  of  men  made  upon  the  towns 
for  expeditions  against  Canada,  though  these  attempts  were  uni- 
formly abortive.  Now  Peter  Andriessen,  of  Bushwick,  a line  young 
fellow  of  brains  and  means,  was  about  to  be  married  to  the  daughter 
of  John  Strycker,  of  Flatbush,  but  before  the  wedding-day  arrived, 
h<*  resolved  to  enlist,  and  in  spite  of  tears  and  entreaties  he  went 
away  to  the  North.  As  time  passed  his  bride  remained  faith- 
ful, but  months  lengthened  into  years,  and  Andriessen  did  not 
return.  Giving  up  hope  at  last  that  he  was  still  alive,  the  bride- 
to  be  languished  and  died.  On  the  very  day  she  was  buried 
tin*  faithful  swain  returned.  He  had  been  held  all  these  years  in 
captivity  by  a tribe  of  Indians,  and,  on  being  liberated,  had  hastened 
to  claim  his  beloved.  It  were  well  if  the  mantle  of  Jacob  Steendam, 
poet  and  early  colonist  of  Bushwick,  had  fallen  upon  some  later  in- 
habitant, to  celebrate  in  verse  so  thrilling  a tale  of  real  life. 

And  now  the  Revolution  was  close  upon  the  land,  and  even  the 
rural  districts  began  to  feel  the  stir  of  the  storm.  In  1770,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  celebrated  in  the  towns. 
Whig  and  Tory  began  to  take  sides,  and  the  division  ran  often  be- 
tween family  relations  and  even  households.  Plenty  of  Tories  were 
found  in  Kings  County,  but  there  were  not  a fewr  ready  to  do  battle 
for  independence.  Early  in  1775  a call  came  from  the  New  York 
Committee  of  Correspondence  for  the  Counties  to  elect  delegates  to  a 
Provincial  Convention  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  on  April  20.  On 
April  15  a committee  of  delegates,  chosen  by  the  towns  of  Kings,  met 
at  the  Courthouse  in  Flatbush;  all  but  Flatlands  were  represented, 
and  it  sent  word  that  it  “ would  not  put  a negative  on  the  proceed- 
ings, but  chose  to  remain  neutral.”  Simon  Boerum  was  made  chair- 
man, and  the  committee  chose  as  delegates  to  the  Convention:  Simon 
Boerum,  Richard  Stillwell,  Theodoras  Polhemus,  Denys  Denice,  and 
Jeremiah  Vanderbilt,  to  go  over  to  New  York  on  April  20,  and  in  the 
Convention  there  to  choose  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
called  by  the  Congress  of  September,  1771,  to  meet  in  May,  1775. 
Between  that  15th  and  20th  of  April,  came  the  19tli  and  Lexing- 
ton. and  on  the  23d  the  news  of  Lexington  had  come  to  New  York 
City.  The  Convention  had  adjourned  on  the  22d.  Thereupon  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  by  circulars  requested  the  counties  to 
choose  Deputies  to  a Provincial  Congress  to  meet  on  May  24, 1775.  At 
that  Congress  a Long  Island  man,  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  of  Mastic,  Suf- 
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folk  County,  was  elected  President  in  August,  1775,  and  again  in  July. 
177fi.  He  was  already  Brigadier-General,  commanding  the  militia  of 
Suffolk  and  Queens  Counties.  But  while  a Long  Island  man  from 
Suffolk  was  thus  honored  for  his  patriotic  zeal,  to  which  he  was  to 
fall  a martyr  shorth',  Kings'  deputies  had  to  be  admonished  for  their 
apathy  and  irregularity  in  attending  Congress  at  all.  Disloyalty  to 
the  colonies,  or  loyalty  to  the  King,  were  quite  too  pronounced,  and 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  Long  Island  being  chosen  for  the 
point  of  attack  en  route  to  New  York  City.  Flatlands  had  pleaded 
for  neutrality  at  the  County  meeting  in  April.  Flatbush  announced 
the  intention  to  maintain  such  at  the  meeting  in  May.  The  infamous 
plot  to  capture  or  poison  Washington  after  he  had  come  to  New  York 
in  April,  1770,  was  hatched  to  a great  extent  at  Flatbush.  David 
Matthews,  later  the  Mayor  of  New  York  during  the  British  occupa- 
tion, who,  as  we  saw  in  the  previous  volume,  was  arrested  for  com- 
plicity in  that  nefarious  business,  resided  at  Flatbush,  next  door  to 
Colonel  Axtell,  who hadbought the  Melrose  Hall  property.  Ninety-eight 
persons  were  charged  with  having  had  a part  in  the  plot,  and  of  these 
fifty-six  lived  in  Kings  and  Queens  counties.  Going  back  and  forth 
between  the  city  and  his  country-seat  at  Flatbush.  Matthews  was  the 
most  convenient  instrument  of  communication  between  the  fomenters 
of  the  plot  on  Long  Island  and  their  accomplices  in  New  York.  The 
exposure  of  the  conspiracy  did  not  tend  to  decrease  the  ill-feelings 
cherished  by  the  patriots  toward  the  all  too  generally  loyalist  popula- 
tion of  the  Dutch  towns.  It  is  incomprehensible  why  these  descend- 
ants of  the  men  who  fought  for  liberty  during  eighty  years  should 
have  been  so  greatly  out  of  sympathy  with  a kindred  struggle  to 
which  their  American  brethren  were  largely  stimulated  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Dutch  Republic.  They  had  certainly  never  felt  or  exhibited 
any  great  affection  for  their  English  masters  or  fellow  subjects.  Yet 
now  they  were  in  many  cases  prepared  to  make  common  cause  with 
them  against  independence.  It  must  have  been  the  inertia  of  con- 
servatism, superinduced  by  the  easy  prosperity  of  their  bucolic  life 
and  pursuits. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LONG  ISLAND 

HE  first  battle  for  Independence  was  the  Battle  of  Long  Is- 
land. Only  then  had  Independence  become  an  issue.  The 
Boston  Port  Bill,  the  investment  of  Boston  by  a body  of 
troops,  were  in  punishment  of  Massachusetts  for  her  stand 
.regarding  the  importation  of  tea.  The  Boston  Tea  Party  of  Decem- 
ber 10,  1773,  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  overt  rebellion.  The  Battle  of 
Lexington  was  the  opposition  to  a military  investment  that  aimed  to 
embrace  the  province.  The  attempt  to  seize  the  military  stores  at 
Concord,  and  its  resistance,  were  both  acts  of  war.  But  after  Bunker 
Hill,  and  even  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  the  purpose  of  Inde- 
pendence had  not  yet  so  shaped  itself  but  that  with  proper  manage- 
ment and  a reasonable  king,  reconciliation  might  have  been  effected. 
The  purpose  of  the  British  government  had  been  only  to  punish 
Massachusetts.  They  had  not  foreseen  that  the  whole  country  would 
rise  in  resentment.  The  military  punishment  had  led  to  the  revela- 
tion of  a new  situation.  The  boldness  and  effectiveness  of  the  resist- 
ance showed  a people  who  seemed  ready  to  become  a nation.  The 
king  and  ministers  now  for  the  first  time  saw  what  they  had  on  hand  : 
not  chastisement,  but  subjugation;  not  a demonstration  of  force,  with 
a sharp  blow  or  two  here  and  there  where  demonstration  was  not 
enough  to  overcome;  but  a serious  war,  requiring  the  full  exercise 
of  England’s  power  by  land  and  sea.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
logic  of  the  situation  had  forced  the  colonies  to  face  the  question 
of  nationhood,  that  is,  of  Independence.  In  June,  1776,  that  problem 
was  squarely  propounded;  on  July  4,  it  was  announced  to  the  world 
that  the  issue  had  been  accepted.  Washington,  in  the  general  order 
calling  the  troops  together  on  July  9 to  hear  the  reading  of  the  Decla- 
ration, called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  struggle  of  the  soldiers 
had  now  assumed  a wholly  different  phase.  And  the  first  time  they 
confronted  the  enemy  under  the  consciousness  of  this  altered  con- 
dition of  things,  in  the  noble  hope  and  with  the  brave  purpose  of 
Independence  for  their  country,  the  creation  and  establishment  of  a 
new  nation;  was  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  as  here  they  fought  and 
died  and  bled  in  the  trenches  and  marshes,  upon  the  hills  and  amid 
the  woods  that  were  later  covered  by  the  prosaic  brick  and  mortar 
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of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  or  that  are  still  left  with  the  touch  of  nature 
upon  them  in  her  beautiful  parks  and  famous  cemeteries. 

For  that  heavier  blow  which  England  now  intended  and  saw  must 
be  struck  to  retain  her  authority,  the  very  center  and  heart  of  the 
American  Colonies  was  selected.  It  needed  no  scout  or  spy  to  tell 
Washington  that  after  Boston  the  British  army  would  attack  New 
York.  And  he  made  his  arrangements  accordingly.  The  question 
only  remained:  how  would  they  direct  their  assault?  By  water,  there 
was  nothing  to  oppose  the  enemy’s  navy.  Yet  they  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  rely  on  that  arm  of  service  alone.  If  a land  attack  were 
contemplated,  the  closest  approach  to  the  city  was  only  possible  from 
the  Long  Island  quarter.  Besides,  it  was  well  understood  by  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  and  the  commanders  that  there  was  a strong  Tory 
element  in  the  counties  immediately  adjoining  the  East  River.  From 
that  side  an  attack  was  therefore  to  be  expected  and  must  be  provided 
for. 

The  line  of  defense  on  Long  Island  suggested  itself  by  the  conve- 
nient topographical  conditions  existing  between  Wallabout  Bay  and 
Gowanus  Creek.  As  we  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  houses  and  streets 
of  the  later  city  we  can  not  realize  these  conditions  nor  their  adapted- 
ness to  military  defense.  Yet  a glance  at  the  map,  and  a careful  ob- 
servance of  elevations  and  grades  here  and  there  will  bring  the  an- 
cient state  of  things  back  sufficiently  to  appreciate  the  earlier  situa- 
tion. As  before  remarked,  it  is  not  so  much  of  a walk  from  the  Navy 
Yard  along  Hudson  Avenue  and  Nevins  Street,  to  Union  Street.  The 
general  line  of  trenches  and  breastworks  ran  southwesterly  at  no 
great  distance  anywhere  from  these  two  thoroughfares.  The  exact 
point  where  the  entrenchments  crossed  Fulton  Street  could,  until  late- 
ly, be  identified  by  the  quaint  little  retreat  called  “ The  Abbey,”  its 
site  being  occupied  now  by  the  Montauk  Theater.  Stretching  out  to  the 
most  considerable  easterly  distance  from  this  line  were  the  works  on 
the  present  bold  elevation  known  as  Fort  Greene.  It  was  called  Fort 
Putnam  then,  and  was  indeed  a very  commanding  position.  Looking 
out  toward  the  country,  the  view  would  sweep  clear  to  Bedford  and 
beyond.  To  the  right  the  whole  remainder  of  the  lines  could  be 
observed,  and  the  approach  of  the  enemy  detected.  From  the  rear 
the  supplementary  forts  on  the  heights,  and  the  part  of  Manhattan 
Island  above  the  then  City  of  New  York  would  come  within  the  circle 
of  the  vision.  A square  or  “ oblong  ” redoubt  or  blockhouse  guarded 
the  line  at  Hudson  and  DeKalb  Avenues.  Next  came  Fort  Greene, 
a small  inclosure  planted  with  cannon,  equidistant  from  the  Jamaica 
Road  (Fulton  Street),  and  Brouwer’s  Mill,  at  the  head  of  Gowanus 
Creek.  Near  the  latter  point,  thus  the  extreme  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can lines,  and  the  southerly  end,  stood  Fort  Box,  a little  stronghold 
with  a battery,  on  a hill  between  Smith  and  Court  streets,  near  First 
Place.  Issuing  from  their  trenches  at  this  extremity  the  troops  would 
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man  h down  toward  the  mill,  and  And  the  causeway  that  made  the 
mill  pond,  with  its  bridge,  if  kept  intact,  very  convenient  for  sallies 
and  returns.  A few  hundred  yards  further  down  was  the  YelloAV 
Mill,  utilizing  a lower  branch  or  bay  of  Gowanus  Creek  as  a.  mill 
pond.  Here  was  another  causeway  and  bridge,  serviceable  for  the 
passage  of  troops.  We  have  elsewhere  stated  that  Brouwer's  Mill 
Mood  on  what  is  now  Union  Street,  between  Bond  and  Xevins  streets. 
Tin*  •*  Yellow  Mill  ” was  located,  in  modern  terms,  on  the  northeast 
side  of  First  Street,  if  it  were  cut  through  to  the  canal,  between  Sec- 
ond and  Third  avenues,  if  the  former  were  more  than  a street  on 
paper.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  location  of  these  two  mills, 
for  they  figure  in  the  most  thrilling  episode  of  that  eventful  day. 

Inside  of  these  defenses  were  again  three  fortified  positions.  One 
was  Fort  Stirling,  upon  the  bold  bluffs  immediately  above  the  Ferry, 
on  what  is  now  Columbia  Street.  betAveen  Orange  and  Clark  streets. 
A second,  almost  due  south,  occupied  the  elevation  which  the  trans- 
formations of  city  life  haA'e  not  yet  disguised  on  Atlantic  Avenue, 
where  Clinton  Street  crosses  it.  Here,  then,  Avas  a small  steep  hill 
familiarly  knoAvn  as  “ Cobble  Hill."  The  intervening  country  be- 
tween the  tAvo  strongholds  could  be  raked  by  the  fire  of  each.  Lastly, 
at  Bed  Hook,  Avas  a covered  battery  intended  to  intercept  the  passage 
of  ships  through  Buttermilk  channel.  Fulton  Street  to  Bed  Hook 
Lane,  and  the  latter,  as  it  then  ran,  gave  com’enient  access  to  and 
communication  betAveen  these  three  inner  positions.  Outside  the  lines 
nature  itself  had  throAvn  up  buhvarks  against  the  coming  foe.  These 
were  the  wooded  hills,  whose  slopes  are  still  so  easily  discerned  in 
various  sections  of  Brooklyn;  in  South  Brooklyn,  from  Eighth,  or 
Ninth  Avenue,  Greemvood  and  Prospect  Park,  dotvn  toward  Third 
Avenue;  along  Flatbush  Avenue,  from  the  Plaza  down;  and  toward 
Bedford  in  the  long  ridge  of  Sackett  Street  Boulevard,  or  Eastern 
Parkway,  which  slopes  down  toward  Flatbush  and  New  Lots 
on  one  side,  and  back  toAvard  Fulton  Avenue  on  the  other.  These 
formidable  hills  no  assailant  would  dream  of  attempting,  if 
Avell  beset  with  troops.  But  there  were  three  or  four  passes 
which  inA'ited  special  attack,  and  which,  if  taken,  would  give  access 
to  the  inner  lines.  Beginning  on  the  enemy’s  left  as  he  approached 
the  American  army  there  was  first  the  Gowanus,  or  Shore  Boad, 
leading  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay.  It  also  communicated  with 
the  interior  country,  or  Xoaa'  Utrecht,  by  Martense’s  Lane,  a 
gorge  in  the  hills  just  south  of  Greenwood,  Avhich  made  its  junction 
with  tin*  Shore  Boad  about  Avhere  Thirty-fifth  Street  is  uoav.  On  this 
lane,  betAveen  where  Fourth  and  Fifth  avenues  are  now,  was  situated 
the  Bed  Lion  Tavern.  The  next  passage  to  be  guarded,  or  forced,  was 
Flatbush  Pass,  noAv  called  “ Battle  Pass,”  in  Prospect  Park.  The 
rond  which  is  noAv  Flatbush  Avenue  did  not  go  straight  up  the  hill 
as  it  does  now  alongside  the  Park.  It  passed  into  the  latter  where 
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the  Flatbusli  entrance  is  now,  and  a short  distance  within,  as  we 
follow  the  drive  to  the  right,  we  can  see  where  it  wound  through  ;i 
valley  between  the  hills  on  the  left,  on  which  the  Park’s  slight  at- 
tempt at  a menagerie  has  perched  itself,  and  the  elevations  on  the 
right,  which  then  reached  their  greatest  height  on  Mt.  Prospect,  on  a 
spur  of  which  commanding  the  valley  stood  a small  redoubt.  A third 
passage  was  called  the  Bedford  Pass,  where  the  Clove  Koad  boldly 
entered  the  hills  from  Flatbush,  and  descended  on  the  other  side  into 
Bedford  village,  between  the  present  Nostrand  and  Bedford  avenues. 
There  was  a.  fourth,  the  Jamaica  Pass,  far  to  the  east,  through  which 
the  Jamaica  Koad  wound  its  way  inside  of  the  hill  country. 

These  defenses  had  all  been  carefully  planned  and  occupied,  and 
the  whole  situation  carefully  studied  by  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  who 
won  such  fame  later  by  his  masterly  tactics  in  the  Southern  campaign. 
While  the  movements  of  the  enemy  were  still  uncertain,  Washing- 
ton was  cautious  about  sending  too  many  troops  across  the  East 
River.  But  when  it  was  finally  clear  that  Long  Island  was  to  be 
the  object  of  their  attack,  he  sent  all  the  men  he  could  possibly  spare. 
The  number  nominally  at  his  disposal  amounted  to  nearly  twenty 
thousand,  but  those  actually  fit  for  service  in  and  about  New  York 
did  not  count  more  than  ten  thousand,  and  seven  thousand  of  these 
were  concentrated  behind  the  works  on  the  island.  To  oppose  these 
limited  numbers  the  British  brought  over  an  immense  army,  the  larg- 
est that  figured  in  an}'  battle  of  the  Revolution  before  or  after.  As 
was  stated  in  our  previous  volume,  General  Howe  had  collected 
on  Staten  Island  a force  of  more  than  thirty-three  thousand  men.  Of 
these,  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  were  in  actual  condition  for  battle. 
On  August  22,  1776,  under  cover  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Howe,  his 
brother,  fifteen  thousand  troops,  commanded  by  Generals  Clinton. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  Lord  Percy,  and  Grant,  were  carried  in  transports 
from  Staten  Island  and  landed  in  Gravesend  Bay,  on  the  territory  of 
New  Utrecht.  The  old  Cortelyou  house  at  Nayack,  a hundred  years  old 
then,  and  standing  yet  just  around  the  corner  from  Fort  Hamilton, 
witnessed  this  portentous  invasion  of  the  enemy.  From  its  porch  the 
whole  semi-circular  sweep  of  the  Bay  is  seen  at  a glance,  and  from  a 
point  immediately  opposite  the  house,  nearly  around  to  the  line  of 
Gravesend  the  transports  landed  their  cargoes  of  gaily  uniformed  sol- 
diers, the  bluff  at  the  Fort  gradually  sloping  down  to  the  level  of  the 
beach  to  the  left  of  the  old  dwelling.  General  Grant's  division  camped 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Narrows,  at  equal  distances  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  Cortelyou  place.  Lord  Cornwallis's  division  marched  straight 
upon  Flatbush  along  the  New  Utrecht  Road  and  encamped  there.  The 
remaining  forces  under  Percy  and  Clinton,  with  Ilowe  in  chief  com- 
mand, followed  the  King’s  Highway  past  the  then  New  Utrecht 
Church,  and  the  de  Sille  house,  ami,  rounding  the  present  site  of  the 
church,  went  on  to  Flatlands.  The  troops  extended  their  lines  along 
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HI  tin*  roads,  maintaining  constant  communications  between  these 
ullages.  The  landing  of  the  British  had  been  perfectly  un- 
,„'.|<-Med.  Between  the  New  Utrecht  lioad  and  the  Shore  Road 
can  easily  see  to-day  that  there  stretches  a decided  ridge, 
fids  was  a range  of  wooded  hills  at  this  time.  Upon  its  ex- 
tremity near  Fort  Hamilton  was  stationed  a single  regiment, 
iV.lonel  Hand’s  Pennsylvania  riflemen.  He,  of  course,  retired 
through  the  cover  of  the  woods,  yet  making  excursions  so  far  as 
h#*  dared,  to  destroy  the  standing  grain  on  the  farms,  and  thus  reduce 
Hn*  supplies  of  the  enemy.  General  Woodhull,  commanding  the  mil- 
itia of  (Queens  and  Suffolk,  had  also  been  active  in  driving  all  avail- 
ahh*  rattle  away  before  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  he  was  now 
at  .Jamaica,  waiting  for  further  instructions.  Three  days  after  the 
landing  of  the  English  troops,  live  thousand  Hessians  were  landed 
in  the  same  spot,  nearer  the  Gravesend  line.  They  were  commanded 
by  General  De  Heister.  This  made  twenty  thousand  troops  ready 
for  battle  under  Howe's  command  on  the  island.  The  Hessians 
marched  through  Gravesend  and  so  along  the  King’s  "Highway, 
through  Flatlands  to  Flatbush,  where  they  were  ordered  to  take  the 
place  of  Cornwallis’s  division  in  holding  the  place.  There  was  great 
commotion  in  the  quiet  old  towns  among  the  farming  people.  It  was 
a beautiful  summer’s  day  when  the  British  landed,  and  as  the  troops 
advanced  many  a family  put  all  their  movable  belongings  upon  the 
clumsy  farm  wagon,  and  drove  away  with  their  best  team  hitched 
before  it.  They  came  back  mostly  to  houses,  barns,  and  crops  burned 
by  their  fellow-countrymen,  or  leveled  and  ruined  by  the  artillery  or 
the  tramping  of  contending  hosts. 

Obviously,  it  was  not  within  their  intrenchments  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  going  to  await  the  attack  of  the  invaders.  They  must  be 
kept  on  the  other  side  of  the  bold  hills  so  easily  defended.  Indeed, 
i lie  problem  simplified  itself  merely  to  the  proper  guarding  of  the 
f<  w passes  that  have  been  mentioned.  Colonel  Knowlton  and  his  Con- 
necticut Rangers,  soon  to  be  immortalized  on  Harlem  Heights,  were 

aliened  at  the  Flatbush  Pass,  with  three  other  regiments, — a Massa- 
chusetts, a Rhode  Island,  and  a New  Jersey.  Ou  the  Gowanus  Road 
"'ere  placed  Colonel  Hand’s  regiment,  Altee’s  Pennsylvania  infantry, 
another  detachment  of  Pennsylvanians,  and  some  Xew  York  troops 
At  the  Bedford  Pass  were  two  Connecticut  regiments,  while  a little 
eastward  of  the  same  was  posted  another  Pennsylvania  regiment  un- 
der Colonel  Miles.  The  general  command  of  all  the  forces  was  to  have 
been  General  Greene’s,  but  just  at  this  time  he  was  dangerously  ill  of 
a bilious  fever,  hence  another  must  needs  take  his  place,  and  General 
Sullivan  was  selected  by  Washington.  Sullivan  does  not  seem  to  have 
b'*<*n  a man  of  the  steadiest  judgment.  He  knew  very  little  of  the 
topography  of  the  region  to  be  defended,  and  he  can  not  have  studied 
it  with  great  assiduity  after  his  appointment,  for  it  would  seem  as  if 
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scarce  five  minutes'  poring  over  a good  map  would  have  sufficed  to 
reveal  the  peculiarities  of  a situation  so  striking  and  demanding  con 
centration  of  attention  upon  so  few  strategic  points,  and  yet  he  failed 
to  seize  one  crucial  point  in  the  situation.  But  Sullivan  did  not 
command  on  the  day  of  battle.  Washington  spent  all  of  the 
2Gth  reconnoitering  and  examining  the  defenses,  and  probably 
some  defect  in  the  arrangements  led  him  to  send  over  General 
Putnam,  who,  as  senior  officer,  superseded  Sullivan.  It  is  said  in  sonic 
papers  bearing  on  the  events  of  the  fateful  day  that  attention  was 
called  to  the  vital  spot  at  the  east  which  was  neglected,  and  whose 
neglect  made  defeat  so  signal  and  so  complete.  But  the  blame  has 
not  yet  been  finally  fixed  in  the  court  of  history,  and  we  certainly  are 

glad  enough  to  leave  the  vexed 
question  without  argument  here. 

The  plan  of  attack  of  the  Brit- 
ish was  threefold.  General  Grant, 
with  about  six  thousand  troops, 
was  to  advance  along  the  Gowan- 
us  Road.  De  Heister,  with  his  five 
thousand  Hessians,  Avas  to  move 
from  his  position  at  Flatbush  up- 
on the  Flatbush  Pass.  Cornwallis, 
Percy,  and  Clinton  were  concen- 
trated at  Flatlands  in  Howe’s  im- 
mediate vicinity,  for  another 
movement  eastward.  General 
Grant  was  to  make  the  first  at- 
tack, to  be  followed  shortly  by  the 
opening  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  the  Hessians.  It  may  be  re- 
marked here,  in  explanation,  if 
not  in  extenuation,  of  the  cruel- 
ties perpetrated  by  the  Hessians  this  day,  that  they  had  been  told  by 
the  English  soldiers  that  the  Americans  had  declared  that  they  would 
give  no  quarter  to  the  Hessians. 

Grant's  division  began  its  march  about  midnight,  part  going  along 
the  New  Utrecht  Road  and  Martense’s  Lane,  part  along  the  bay  shore. 
As  the  tAvo  met  at  the  Gowanus  Road,  near  the  Red  Lion  Tavern, 
some  of  Altee's  regiment  stationed  there  sIoavIv  retreated  before  the 
uuknoAvn  force.  The  pickets  that  had  been  driven  in  had  brought  the 
neAvs  of  the  enemy’s  approach  to  General  Putnam,  whereupon  he 
hastily  sent  General  Stirling  Avitli  two  of  the  best  regiments  to  oppose 
the  foe.  Lord  Stirling  Avas  the  son  of  James  Alexander,  the  lawyer, 
who  became  famous  in  the  Zenger  case.  William  Alexander  im- 
bibed his  father's  notions  of  independence,  and  threAV  in  his  for- 
tunes with  the  patriots.  In  some  Avay  he  became  the  titular  or  actual 
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„ui  iOSSor  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling:  in  Scotland,  whose  ancestor  had 
Ih-vii  given  the  patent  of  all  Long  Island  by  Charles  I.  As  Stirling 
, hose  the  patriot  side,  his  succession  was  never  allowed  in  Great  Brit- 
.,jn.  but  the  patriots  industriously  used  the  title,  and  plain  William 
Alexander  was  always  Lord  Stirling  to  them.  He  was  the  father  of 
ihose  charming  ladies,  Lady  Kitty  Duer  and  Lady  Mary  Watts,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  all  accounts  of  society  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Kepublic.  The  regiments  he  took  with  him  on  his  errand  of  peril 
and  glory  were  Hazlett’s  Delaware  and  Smallwood’s  Maryland.  At 
about  Twenty-third  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  they  met  Atlee’s  slow- 
ly retiring  Pennsylvanians.  Lord  Stirling  then  fell  back  a little 
further  and  disposed  his  small  force  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  from 
Third  Avenue  toward  Greenwood,  and  between  Eighteenth  and  Xine- 
ti*enth  streets.  Atlee's  men  were  posted  on  the  right,  almost  resting 
on  the  Bay,  which  here  conies  up  nearly  to  Third  Avenue.  Stirling 
himself  was  on  the  high  ground.  Here  Captain  Carpenter  was  sta- 
tioned with  two  field-pieces.  As  the  British  vanguard  came  near 
enough  to  make  the  fire  effective,  Atlee's  regiment  gave  them  two  or 
three  volleys,  which  thinned  their  ranks  amazingly  and  made  them 
pause  in  their  advance.  As  daylight  increased,  Carpenter  got  his  two 
cannon  into  a good  position  on  an  eminence  facing  Battle  Hill  in  the 
cemetery.  Now  began  what  a military  expert  calls  a fine  artillery 
duel.  The  American  gunners,  with  their  two  pieces,  displayed  such 
skill  and  alertness,  that  Grant's  forces  suffered  very  greatly,  and  were 
effectively  held  in  check,  although  Stirling  had  scarcely  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  to  oppose  the  six  thousand  of  the  enemy.  Atlee's  men, 
whose  place  had  been  taken  by  Kichline’s  riflemen  on  Third  Avenue, 
were  moved  to  the  left  of  Stirling  on  the  high  ground,  and  here  on 
Battle  Hill,  just  within  the  cemetery  bounds  now,  they  fought  with 
such  vigor  and  address  that  the  British  Avere  fain  to  abandon  that 
advantageous  position.  What  with  Carpenter’s  work,  Kichline's 
riflemen  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  Atlee's  at  the  top.  Grant,  with 
all  his  superiority  in  numbers,  withdrew  to  some  of  the  hills  south- 
ward, where  his  men  enjoyed  the  shelter  of  the  woods.  Yet  it  caused 
some  surprise  to  Stirling  that  he  made  no  more  vigorous  push  than 
he  did.  At  about  8 a.m.  hostilities  here  had  almost  ceased,  as  the 
enemy  did  not  seem  inclined  to  continue  the  fight.  The  explanation 
of  the  strange  apathy  was  at  hand. 

Meantime  the  Hessians  had  begun  the  attack  from  Flatbush.  To 
the  American  regiments  here  posted  Hand's  Pennsylvanians  had  been 
added.  They  took  a position  at  the  redoubt  on  the  spur  of  Mount 
Prospect,  commanding  the  valley  pass.  The  Hessians  did  not  attempt 
to  gain  possession  of  this  pass,  but  Avere  content  to  train  their  artillery 
upon  the  redoubt,  firing  Avith  great  industry,  but  effecting  very  little. 
At  the  sound  of  the  guns.  General  Sullivan  marched  out  from  the 
entrenchments  toAvard  the  center  at  the  Flatbush  Pass  with  four  hun- 
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dred  riflemen.  But  the  Hessians  remained  in  the  plains  and  made 
no  advance;  another  strange  exhibition  of  apathy  which  received  a 
terrible  explanation  all  too  soon. 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  26th,  the  combined  forces  of 
Clinton,  Cornwallis,  and  Percy,  accompanied  by  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  numbering  nine  thousand  men,  guided  by  Tories,  or  by 
Whigs  forced  into  the  service,  advanced  northeasterly  from  Flat- 
lands  toward  the  New  Lots  of  Flatbush  township.  It  was  their  ob- 
ject to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Americans,  supposing,  of  course,  that  they 
would  find  the  Jamaica  Pass  strongly  occupied.  They  did  not  imagine 
that  the  movement  would  enable  them  to  execute  a maneuver  so  much 
more  fatal  to  the  patriots,  placing  themselves  in  their  rear.  Follow- 
ing the  King’s  Highway  until  they  came  about  due  west  of  Schoon- 
maker’s  Bridge  on  the  New  Lots  Road,  the  British  left  the  main  road 
and  began  to  march  across  the  fields.  Had  they  continued  on  the 
highway  they  would  have  descended  upon  the  Jamaica  Road  (Fulton 
Avenue),  between  Bedford  and  the  Jamaica  Pass,  by  means  of  the 
old  Hunter’s  Fly  Road.  But  on  the  supposition  that  this  part  of  the 
American  position  was  as  well  guarded  as  the  others,  this  direct 
march  would  have  been  unadvisable.  They  could  have  continued 
along  the  New  Lots  Road  and  turned  up  Wyckoff’s  Lane  to  the  Ja- 
maica Road  beyond  the  Pass;  but  that  would  have  taken  them  too  far 
from  the  point  they  wished  to  attack.  Hence  they  made  a beeline 
across  country  direct  toward  Howard’s  Tavern,  a part  of  which  stood 
till  within  a few  years  ago,  just  where  Broadway  aud  Fulton  Avenue 
form  their  junction,  and  the  Jamaica  Plank  Road  begins.  As  they 
approached  the  tavern  the  main  body  of  the  troops  came  to  a halt 
upon  Daniel  Rapalje's  farm,  still  owned  (though  divided)  among  his 
descendants.  They  were  now  a little  east  of  the  Jamaica  Pass,  and 
their  progress  had  been  perfectly  unnoticed.  From  the  hills  in  Pros- 
pect Park  their  entire  march  could  have  been  observed  if  they  had 
carried  lights,  but  they  had  taken  good  care  not  to  do  so,  and  left  their 
campfires  burning  at  Flatlands  to  deceive  the  patriots.  Still  suppos- 
ing the  Pass  guarded,  they  forced  Howard  and  his  son,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  guide  a rec-onnoitering  party.  They  led  them  along  the  Rock- 
away  Path  up  the  heights  now  within  Evergreens  Cemetery,  whence 
from  a tree  in  front  of  the  present  Chapel  they  could  look  down  into 
the  Jamaica  Pass.  There  was  no  one  there  but  a party  of  six  Ameri- 
can officers  on  patrol  duty.  These  were  soon  seized,  and  information 
of  the  astounding  neglect  of  the  Americans  conveyed  to  Clinton,  who 
was  in  the  van.  He  at  once  sent  forward  a battalion  to  occupy  the 
Pass.  A quarter  of  a mile  or  less  to  the  left  of  Howard's  Tavern,  the 
Jamaica  Road  made  a turn  between  two  low  hills,  thence  continuing 
westward  almost  straight  to  Bedford  and  Brooklyn.  The  road  is 
almost  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  city,  but,  fortunately,  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  left.  It  can  be  seen  branching  at  an  acute 
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from  the  line  of  Fulton  Avenue,  at  the  very  point  where  the 
Manhattan  Beach  Railroad  crosses  the  avenue,  in  East  Xew  York. 
\ pout  the  length  of  a block  remains,  showing  its  bend  toward  the 
j..i*s  of  old.  Thus  the  most  interesting  and  historic  portion  of  the 
p.ad  is  still  in  existence.  In  18S5,  it  was  still  possible  to  follow 
i In-  old  road  per  carriage  for  most  of  the  way  to  its  junction  with  Ful- 
(.•u  Avenue  near  Bedford;  and  where  it  was  no  longer  open  to  travel, 
its  cnurse  could  be  traced  by  lines  of  fences  or  trees. 

At  the  break  of  day  the  whole  of  the  British  army  engaged  in  this 
maneuver  took  up  its  march  unmolested  along  the  Jamaica  Road, 
passed  through  Bedford,  and  formed  a line  along  the  highway,  rest- 
ing its  right  on  Baker's  Tavern,  near  the  junction  with  the  Flatbush 
Koad,  now  about  where  South  Elliot  Place  meets  Atlantic  Avenue. 
They  came  to  this  position  about  half-past  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  The 
work  before  them  was  perfectly  easy,  so  they  could  afford  to  go  about 
it  leisurely;  hence  breakfast  was  served  to  the  troops  before  action 
was  begun.  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  Brooklyn,  who  has  followed 
the  description  of  the  American  disposition  of  forces  given  above,  can 
appreciate  at  once  that  the  British  had  gained  the  very  rear  of  the 
patriots.  They  had  both  Sullivan  at  the  center  and  Stirling  at  the 
right  on  Gowanus  Road,  between  themselves  and  their  forces  at  Flat- 
bush,  and  under  Grant.  Xo  wonder  these  had  shown  apathy  in 
action;  they  were  waiting  for  Howe’s  signal  guns  to  announce  the 
success  of  a maneuver  which  none  had  dared  to  hope  would  be  quite 
so  successful  as  this.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the  signal 
came,  and  now  both  De  Heister  and  Grant  made  up  for  lost  time, 
a simultaneous  advance  being  made  at  Flatbush  and  Gowanus.  At 
the  sound  of  guns  in  his  rear,  Sullivan  had  marched  with  his  four 
hundred  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter.  A similar  curiosity  had 
moved  Colonel  Miles  to  turn  back  toward  the  Jamaica  Road  from  his 
station  near  Bedford  Pass,  when  he  saw  to  his  dismay  an  army  of  nine 
thousand  men  deploying  before  him  along  that  convenient  thorough- 
fare. The  Flatbush  Pass  (or  Battle  Pass),  was  quickly  carried  by 
the  Ilessians,  weakened  as  the  Americans  were  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Sullivan's  troops,  and  confused  by  the  attack  in  the  rear.  Count 
Donop  was  ordered  to  charge  the  redoubt  upon  which  he  had  been 
firing  so  long.  The  Germans  stormed  the  heights  and  drove  the  pa- 
triots back  upon  the  advancing  columns  of  Clinton  and  Cornwallis. 
Sullivan  and  Ids  men  were  caught  between  the  two  fires.  Resistance 
such  as  was  made  was  desultory  and  fruitless.  Over  the  brow  of  the 
hills  on  the  left  of  the  Battle  Pass  the  Hessians  pursued  the  demoral- 
ized Americans,  so  that  the  thickest  of  the  fray  took  place  about 
"here  are  the  undulating  meadows  upon  which  Brooklyn's  Sunday- 
schools  enjoy  their  picnics,  with  merry-go-rounds  and  donkey  rides. 
The  business  transacted  here  on  this  day  was  serious  enough.  The 
Hessians  transfixed  many  a prisoner  with  their  bayonets,  fired  to  this 
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unwarrantable  cruelty  by  the  false  report  spread  by  tlieir  English 
allies.  Those  who  were  not  murdered  or  captured  tied  in  wild  haste  to 
the  entrenchments,  about  a mile  or  more  to  the  rear  of  the  place  of 
action. 

The  signal  guns  led  also  to  the  renewal  of  activities  on  theGowanus 
Road.  Now  pushing  forward  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  out- 
numbering his  antagonists  four  to  one,  Grant  gradually  drove  back 
the  regiments  who  had  so  gallantly  held  their  own  against  him.  Dis- 
puting their  ground  inch  by  inch,  Stirling's  men  had  retreated 
about  as  far  as  Fifteenth  Street,  when  they  became  aware  of  the 
movement  in  their  rear.  Cornwallis  and  his  division  had  left  the 
position  on  the  Jamaica  Road,  and  were  marching  down  the  Gowanus 
Road  toward  Stirling.  The  latter's  situation  was  indeed  desperate, 
far  more  so  than  Sullivan's,  but  thoughts  of  yielding  were  far  from 
him.  A New  England  regiment,  in  their  mad  flight  from  the  Flatbush 
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Pass,  had  crossed  the  causeway  and  bridge  of  the  Yellow  Mill,  and 
had  recklessly  burned  the  bridge  in  their  rear,  forgetting  their  com- 
rades further  down  the  road.  Putnam,  who  had  now  for  some  time 
known  of  the  maneuver  in  the  rear,  and  had  seen  Sullivan's  plight, 
failed  to  send  orders  to  Stirling  to  retreat  before  Cornwallis  could  get 
to  him.  Stirling  fully  realized  his  situation,  and  prepared  to  save  as 
many  of  his  men  as  he  could.  lie  tried  to  get  between  Cornwallis  and 
Brouwer's  Mill,  and  so  escape  to  Fort  Box.  But  it  was  too  late.  Corn- 
wallis had  already  arrived  at  the  Cortelyou-Vechte-hou.se,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Gowanus  Road  and  the  Port  Road  leading  directly  from  Flat- 
bush Pass  (Fifth  Avenue  and  Third  Street,  now,  respectively),  and  of 
this  substantial  stone  building  he  was  making  a redoubt,  planting  his 
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. .union  there.  Stirling  then  sent  the  Delaware  regiment  and  a part  of 
the  Marylanders  to  cross  the  Gowanus  Creek  as  best  they  could  at  the 
\ ,.||i»w  Mill.  It  was  a difficult  undertaking,  for  the  bridge  was  gone. 
j.i  facilitate  the  escape  of  these  troops,  the  enemy  must  be  held  back. 
Therefore,  with  a self-devoting  heroism  of  the  highest  quality,  Stir- 
ling and  live  companies  of  the  Maryland  regiment  hurled  themselves 
against  the  compact  mass  of  Cornwallis’s  advancing  corps.  Two  or 
throe  times  this  handful  of  men  drove  the  enemy  from  Fifteenth 
Street  back  to  the  Cortelyou  house,  on  Third  Street.  Washington 
witnessed  their  splendid  bravery  from  the  breastworks  near  by,  and 
wrung  his  hands  in  agony  at  his  impotence  to  help  them,  exclaiming: 
••  Good  God.  what  brave  fellows  I must  this  day  lose!  ” There  could 
he  but  one  issue  to  so  unequal  a struggle;  the  Marylanders  were 
forced  to  surrender,  and  Stirling  sought  out  the  Hessian  general 
Do  I leister,  to  whom  to  yield  his  sword.  It  was  eminently  fit  that 
the  Maryland  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Devolution  should  rear  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  performed  so  noble  a 
deed  on  this  day  of  disaster.  On  August  27,  1S95,  it  was  dedicated, 
and  stands  in  Prospect  Park  on  the  slope  of  Lookout  Hill,  a little  away 
from  the  site  of  the  battle  at  the  Flatbush  Pass,  and  a considerable 
distance  from  the  scene  of  this  brave  action.  But  the  location  is  fine, 
a better  one  than  the  actual  site  of  the  struggle  could  have  afforded. 
A lofty  shaft  of  polished  Scotch  granite  surmounts  a square  pedestal 
of  veined  marble,  the  inscription  in  front  stating  in  whose  honor  the 
monument  is  reared,  and  at  the  back  citing  Washington’s  exclama- 
tion when  he  beheld  their  unselfish  devotion. 

It  was  noon  of  August  27,  177(>,  and  all  was  over.  The  Battle  of 
Long  Island  had  been  fought  and  lost.  Howe's  men,  flushed  by  their 
•*asv  victory,  were  hot  for  the  assault  upon  the  American  works,  and 
were  with  difficulty  withdrawn  by  their  too  indolent  commander-in- 
i-hiof.  Perhaps  the  attempt  would  have  involved  too  great  and  need- 
less a loss.  Perhaps  the  entrenched  patriots  could  not  have  been 
dislodged  even  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy.  But 
If  they  had  been,  the  whole  fight  for  independence  might  have 
been  ended  that  day.  With  twenty  thousand  men  in  front  of  them 
and  an  invulnerable  navy  in  their  rear,  the  question  of  total  sur- 
render would  have  settled  itself.  Howe  was  severely  criticised 
b»r  his  excessive  prudence.  It  was  said  that  the  reason  he  called 
"ff  his  soldiers  and  stopped  hostilities  was  because  it  was  now 
i he  hour  for  lunch,  and  he  would  not  miss  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
if  lie  could  possibly  avoid  it.  The  victory  being  assured  beyond  a 
l>cradventure,  the  generalissimo  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
turning  aside  to  this  pleasanter  occupation.  A different  task  occu- 
pied the  American  commander-in-chief.  His  men  were  disheartened 
by  defeat,  made  ingloriously  easy  by  the  blunder  of  their  generals 
m allowing  the  enemy  to  creep  up  behind  them  while  they  were  mak- 
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ing  a brave  stand  in  front.  The  whole  army  was  now  in  danger  of 
being  captured.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  General  Mifflin  arrived 
in  the  fortified  camp  with  a thousand  of  the  best  troops,  Glover's 
Massachusetts  fishermen,  and  two  Pennsylvania  regiments.  Their 
natty  appearance  and  firm,  confident  tread  was  in  such  contrast  to  the 
prevailing  depression  that  the  dispirited  men  who  had  been  in  action 
cheered  them  to  the  echo.  But  with  this  accession  to  their  number, 
there  were  only  nine  thousand  men  within  the  entrenchments  of  the 
Americans,  while  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  facing  them, 
and  preparing  to  take  their  works  by  regular  siege.  The  whole  is- 
land and  its  surrounding  waters  were  in  possession  of  the  British; 
the  Americans  had  but  the  narrow  neck  between  Gowanus  and  Wall- 
about  Bays.  Into  their  rear  a favorable  breeze  could  send  a mighty 
fleet,  cutting  off  communication  with  the  forces  on  Manhattan  Island: 
while  from  Staten  Island  the  enemy  could  convey  five  or  ten  thousand 
more  troops  at  will.  The  problem  was  how  to  save  the  patriot  army 
from  utter  destruction  or  complete  surrender.  Washington  was  pon- 
dering over  that  problem  and  acting  at  the  same  time.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  August  he  had  sent  word  to  various  officers 
stationed  about  New  York  and  Manhattan  to  collect  every  imagina- 
ble craft  fit  for  transporting  troops  and  artillery.  Before  nightfall 
these  lay  ready  on  the  [Manhattan  shore  directly  opposite  the  Ameri- 
can encampment  on  Long  Island.  There  was  nothing  suspicious 
about  this,  as  any  one  would  conclude  that  Washington  contem- 
plated the  very  natural  movement  of  concentrating  all  his  available 
troops  to  meet  an  enemy  who  so  greatly  outnumbered  himself.  Uis 
project  was  also  accelerated  by  the  report  of  one  or  two  officers  who 
had  watched  the  enemy  from  the  fort  at  Bed  Hook,  and  had  noticed 
what  looked  like  preparations  among  the  ships  for  pushing  up  into 
the  East  Biver.  This  was  an  additional  reason  for  getting  away  from 
a position  where  the  American  army  could  be  attacked  by  the  enemy's 
army  and  navy  at  once,  each  of  which  was  greatly  superior  to  the 
force  now  on  the  island.  Accordingly,  at  a council  of  officers,  held 
at  the  Cornell-Pierrepont  mansion  on  Columbia  Heights,  the  reluc- 
tance of  some  of  the  generals  to  abandon  their  ground  was  easily  over- 
come by  the  argument  of  the  obvious  circumstances,  and  Washing- 
ton was  authorized  to  withdraw  the  whole  army  from  Long  Island. 
Fortunately  his  measures  for  that  difficult  maneuver  were  already 
taken.  The  regiments  were  all  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for  march- 
ing at  any  hour  in  the  night.  After  dark  all  the  craft  were  brought 
over  to  the  east  shore  of  the  river,  and  the  embarkation  began.  Begi- 
ment  after  regiment  in  turn  and  without  confusion  marched  down  to 
the  ferry  There  Washington  sat  on  horseback  watching  and  directing 
every  movement.  .Vs  dawn  approached  there  seemed  to  be  no  likeli- 
hood that  all  could  be  transported.  Hence,  Washington  dispatched 
Aid-de-camp  Scammel  to  urge  the  regiments  already  upon  the  march 
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to  quicken  their  steps.  Seammel,  however,  exceeded  his  orders, 
and  committed  a blunder  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal.  The  post  of 
l„,Uor  that  night  was  that  of  the  troops  who  should  be  removed  last, 
for  their  turn  might  come  too  late,  and  then  captivity  would  be  their 
inevitable  fate.  To  Mifflin's  Pennsylvania  regiments,  one  of  whom 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  Hand,  this  honor  was  given.  They  were 
stationed  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  lines,  near  the  Wallabout  and 
within  Fort  Putnam  (now  Greene).  The  siege  approaches  of  the 
enemy  were  directed  particularly  toward  this  part  of  the  works,  and 
hence  here  they  would  be  likely  to  be  most  on  the  alert.  When 
Seammel  was  sent  out  to  hurry  the  regiments  on  the  march,  he  under- 
stood that  he  must  order  all  the 
troops  to  move,  and  he  so  inter- 
preted Washington's  command  to 
General  Mifflin.  Accordingly,  Mifflin 
set  his  men  in  motion  from  the 
heights  of  Fort  Putnam,  and  the 
trenches  near  the  Wallabout,  to- 
ward the  Brooklyn  Church,  which 
had  been  made  the  rallying- 
point  by  Washington's  orders  iu 
case  of  an  alarm.  Near  the  church 
Colonel  Hand  halted  his  men  for  a 
moment  to  collect  some  camp  equi- 
page w h i c h he  had  left  there 
on  his  way  to  take  the  position  of 
danger  on  the  lines.  Although 
General  Mifflin  had  questioned  the 
correctness  of  Scammers  order,  so 
contradictory  to  Washington’s  own. 
yet,  now  that  he  was  on  the  march,  he  resented  even  so  brief  a halt, 
and  sharply  ordered  Colonel  Hand  to  leave  his  pots  and  kettles  alone 
and  go  on.  He  did  so,  his  men  in  the  van,  when  once  more  a halt  oc- 
curred at  the  front,  as  they  were  passing  the  church.  Biding  up  to  in- 
quire the  reason  of  this  new  delay,  Colonel  Hand  found  that  it  was 
caused  by  no  less  a personage  than  the  commander-in-chief  himself. 
He  expressed  his  surprise  that  a man  of  Colonel  Hand's  approved  val- 
or, of  all  persons,  should  have  left  his  post  of  honor  without  orders. 
Hand  replied  that  he  had  orders  from  General  Mifflin.  The  latter, 
coming  up  by  this  time,  corroborated  Hand's  statement,  and  said  that 
his  orders  were  based  on  those  of  his  excellency.  It  then  appeared  that 
Seammel  had  mistaken  Washington’s  directions  regarding  the 
troops  stationed  as  a covering  party.  Washington  declared  that  the 
whole  maneuver  would  come  to  naught  and  the  army  be  gained,  un- 
less Mifflin  marched  his  men  back  to  their  post  of  danger  and  kept 
them  there  till  they  were  sent  for.  That  perilous  alternative  was 
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accepted,  and  it  is  well  to  weigh  the  full  significance  of  that  heroic 
act.  Brave  were  the  Maryland  men  who  had  faced  overwhelming 
odds  on  the  Gowanus  Bond,  but  no  less  bravery  did  it  require  to 
turn  back  at  the  dead  of  night  when  all  the  rest  of  the  army  were 
hurrying  to  safety  on  Manhattan,  to  occupy  again  a post  where 
twenty  thousand  men  might  bear  down  upon  them,  in  case  it  should 
prove  too  late  for  them  to  return  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 
The  order  to  face  about,  echoed  by  the  walls  of  the  Brooklyn  Church, 
the  sturdy  turn  of  the  men  at  the  order  in  the  shadow  of  that  sacred 
structure,  the  cheerful  march  back  to  almost  certain  disaster  and 
death, — worse  than  that  of  the  battlefield, — were  evidences  of  Amer- 
ican manhood  and  soldierly  qualities,  such  as  should  fire  our  hearts 
with  a grateful  and  honest  pride.  Few  of  the  thousands  who  throng 
that  neighborhood  now,  in  the  prosaic  pursuit  of  millinery  and  dry- 
goods,  reflect  that  it  witnessed  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  heroism 
of  those  heroic  days.  We  know  now  that  these  brave  fellows,  too. 
were  conveyed  to  New  York  in  safety.  As  dawn  arrived,  and  would 
have  revealed  the  movements  of  the  Americans,  a heavy  fog  settled 
over  shore  and  river  and  bay.  There  were  still  several  troops  to  be 
transported,  but  the  fog  served  their  purpose  so  completely  that  the 
very  last  boat,  containing  Washington  himself,  had  disappeared  be- 
hind the  veil  of  mist,  before  the  British  found  out  that  the  patriots 
had  slipped  from  their  grasp.  Striking  as  was  the  intervention  of  the 
fog,  still  another  circumstance  seems  to  indicate  that  an  overruling 
Providence  had  determined  that  the  American  army,  and,  therefore, 
the  American  cause,  should  be  saved  that  day.  We  have  seen  that 
John  Bapalje,  the  Tory,  lived  on  the  corner  of  the  present  Front 
and  Fulton  streets,  the  garden  reaching  back  to  the  water's 
edge.  When  the  boats  and  barges  and  scows  and  schooners  were 
brought  over  from  the  Manhattan  shore  to  that  of  Long  Island,  con- 
centrating about  the  ferry  landing,  and  touching  the  beach  in  the 
rear  of  the  garden,  it  was  found  that  they  discharged  no  cargoes  of 
soldiers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  being  filled  with  soldiers  on  this 
side  till  they  sank  into  the  water  to  within  an  inch  of  the  gunwales. 
The  purpose  of  the  patriots  was  now  clear.  Hence  the  Tory’s  wife 
dispatched  one  of  her  negroes  to  inform  the  British  of  what  was  going 
on.  He  got  easily  clear  of  the  American  lines,  and,  taking  the  road  to 
Flatbush,  fell  in  with  a picket  of  Hessian  soldiers.  He  attempted 
to  tell  them  his  mistress’s  message,  but  as  neither  of  the  two  lau- 
gua  ges  which  he  commanded  was  understood  by  his  German  captors, 
they  were  none  the  wiser  for  his  pains.  He  was  detained  all  that 
night,  and  in  the  morning  was  conveyed  to  the  quarters  of  an  officer 
who  understood  English.  His  message  was  startling,  and  in  all  haste 
troops  were  dispatched  to  reconnoiter.  They  dashed  over  the  de- 
serted breastworks,  hurried  down  to  the  ferry,  only  to  capture  a boat- 
ful of  stragglers  or  camp  thieves.  The  American  army  had  flown; 
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the  information,  so  deftly  provided  by  the  Tory’s  wife,  which,  if  con- 
veyed immediately,  would  have  frustrated  the  maneuver,  was,  for- 
tunately, delayed  till  it  was  rendered  nugatory.  With  this  happy 
escape,  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  passes  into  history  as  a defeat 
indeed,  but  as  a defeat  of  most  salutary  consequences  to  the 
American  arms.  Had  the  day  been  one  of  victory,  Washing- 
ton could  never  have  persuaded  his  generals  to  let  him  extricate 
the  army  from  its  perilous  position.  They  would  have  awaited 
the  assault  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  British,  with  their 
invincible  navy  in  the  rear,  and  the  surrender  of  the  whole  American 
force,  commander-in-chief  and  all,  would  have  been  the  inevitable 
result.  The  defeat  made  possible  the  withdrawal,  and  thus  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  American  army.  And  in  its  remoter  consequences  the 
results  proved  more  than  a blessing  in  disguise.  They  showed  a most 
obvious  and  patent  benefit.  The  loss  of  New  York  followed,  as  a 
matter  of  course;  but  Washington  holding  New  York  (if  he  could 
have  held  it  at  all),  would  have  had  his  hands  full  warding  off  navies 
and  armies  without  end;  or  else  the  British  could  have  gone  about 
the  country  at  will  and  reduced  it  in  detail.  Free  of  the  care  of  New 
York,  with  the  British  cooped  up  in  it,  Washington  had  full  range 
over  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  island  city  always  requiring  a large 
force  of  troops  to  ward  off  possible  attacks  from  so  many  directions. 
Even  the  last  masterstroke  at  Yorktown  was  made  possible  by  the 
enemy’s  situation  here.  When  Washington  had  brought  all  his  own 
and  the  French  forces  as  far  down  as  Philadelphia,  it  still  looked  as 
if  he  had  his  mind  on  New  York,  via  the  Raritan  Bay  and  Staten 
Island,  so  that  Clinton  could  not  afford  to  send  reinforcements  to 
Cornwallis.  The  events  on  Long  Island  being  therefore  so  beneficial 
in  their  near  as  in  their  remote  consequences,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  by  what  remarkable  coincidences  they  were  shaped  and  de- 
termined to  occur  as  they  did.  If  Greene  had  been  in  command,  no 
such  blunder  as  that  at  the  Jamaica  Pass  would  have  been  possible; 
or  a less  decisive  defeat  would  not  have  so  conclusively  pointed  to  the 
wisdom  of  retreat.  A fine  clear  morning  or  a moonlit  night  would 
have  made  retreat  impossible,  or  but  partially  successful;  and  Eng- 
lish pickets  on  the  Flatbush  Road  would  have  had  the  secret  of  Wash- 
ington in  their  possession  before  many  men  had  left  the  Long  Island 
shore. 

It  has  been  our  endeavor  in  treating  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  to 
deal  with  it  principally  as  a matter  of  local  interest.  It  touches 
Brooklyn  at  so  many  points  that  some  partial  historians  insist  on 
calling  it  the  Battle  of  Brooklyn.  But,  as  has  been  seen,  every  one 
of  the  component  towns  had  a share  in  the- movements  which  con- 
stituted the  battle.  At  New  Utrecht  beach  in  Gravesend  Bay  the 
British  landed,  through  that  town  and  Gravesend  and  Flatbush  and 
Flatlands  they  marched  to  their  offensive  positions.  Even  Bushwick 
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was  made  to  bear  a part  in  the  maneuver,  for  the  detour  of  the  recon 
noitering  party  led  by  Howard  to  ascertain  if  the  Jamaica  Pass  were 
occupied,  passed  over  a small  portion  of  its  soil  in  one  extreme  corner 
of  it.  Now,  indeed,  all  these  towns  are  a part  of  Brooklyn,  and  on 
that  basis  the  name  of  the  battle  might  properly  be  changed.  Bui 
as  this  became  a fact  only  within  the  present  decade,  we  prefer  to 
recognize  the  aptness  of  the  name  selected  by  our  forefathers,  who 
regarded  the  share  of  the  outside  towns  in  the  event,  and  could  not 
well  find  a better  general  designation  than  Long  Island,  unless  Kings 
County  had  been  chosen,  of  which  certainly  we  could  not  have  ap- 
proved. Excessive  attention  to  local  interest  has  gone  so  far  in  the 
case  of  an  estimable  local  historian  as  to  consent  to  the  designation 
of  neither  Long  Island  nor  Brooklyn.  It  was  the  “ Battle  of  Flat- 
bush  ” to  this  point  of  view.  Eliminating,  therefore,  the  element  of 

local  pride  from  the  discussion,  it 
seems  wiser  to  preserve  the  old  title, 
whereby  it  has  come  down  the  years 
and  will  live  permanently  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  republic. 

New'  Utrecht  comes  to  the  fore- 
ground again  in  the  story  of  the 
death  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Woodhull. 
We  have  already  noted  his  promi- 
nence in  the  counsels  of  the  patriots 
of  New  York,  having  been  twice 
elected  President  of  the  Provincial 
Congress.  Again  as  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of  the  Militia  of  Queens  and 
Suffolk  Counties,  we  saw  him  busy 
collecting  cattle  and  driving  them 
awray  before  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  After  accomplishing  this 
feat  he  was  left  with  but  a hundred  men  at  Jamaica,  and  sent  for 
orders  both  to  Washington  and  the  Provincial  Congress  as  to  w'hat 
he  should  do  next.  Washington  could  not  spare  any  men  to  re-en- 
force him,  and  the  Congress  failed  to  say  anything  about  leaving 
his  post.  The  result  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  left  him,  there- 
fore, in  an  unpleasant  predicament.  The  enemy  wras  now  master 
of  the  island,  and  their  outposts  inconveniently  near  his  own.  He, 
therefore,  on  August  2;>,  sent  his  men  to  a place  four  miles  east 
of  Jamaica.  In  the  evening  he  proceeded  to  follow  them  with  but 
one  or  two  companions;  a storm  coming  up,  he  took  refuge  at  a 
tavern  about  two  miles  east.  Here  he  was  surprised  by  a detach- 
ment of  British  under  Colonel  Oliver  DeLancey,  who  figures  in  our 
former  volume  as  a rather  rough  and  ready  personage,  and  wdio  was 
now  as  violent  a Tory  as  he  had  been  an  opponent  of  Royal  Governor 
Clinton.  There  was  nothing  to  do  for  General  Woodhull  but  to  sur- 
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render,  but  he  had  no  sooner  yielded  up  his  sword  than  a shameful 
outrage  was  perpetrated  upon  him.  The  major  of  the  troops  struck 
him  a savage  blow  upon  the  head  and  a second  blow  of  the  sword 
glanced  down  his  arm,  and  severing  the  tlesh  from  the  bone,  cut  deep 
,i,(o  t lie  elbow  joint.  DeLancey  commanded  his  subordinate  to  cease 
the  unwarranted  butchery;  but  he  did  not  relieve  the  scoundrelism 
..f  the  act  any  further  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
was  well  cared  for.  He  was  hurried  to  Jamaica  and  left  to  spend  the 
night  unattended  in  the  bare  church.  He  was  next  removed  to  a ship 
Iviug  oft'  New  Utrecht,  which  had  been  used  as  a cattle  transport  for 
the  British  army.  Here  his  pitiable  case  moved  a kind-hearted  offi- 
rer  to  apply  for  permission  to  remove  him  to  a more  comfortable 
place  on  shore,  where  too  he  could  obtain  surgical  aid.  He  was  car- 
ried first  to  the  New  Utrecht  Church,  standing  then  in  the  graveyard 
on  the  corner  of  the  King's  Highway  and  the  present  Sixteenth  Ave- 
nue. It  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  the  arm,  as  mortification 
had  set  in,  but  the  operation  was  bunglingly  performed,  or  was  too 
late  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  gangrene.  He  was  then  removed  to  the  de 
Sille  house,  next  door  to  the  church,  and  allowed  to  send  for  his  wife, 
who  nursed  him  tenderly  through  the  intervening  weeks.  Having 
bidden  her  bring  with  her  as  much  money  as  she  could,  borrow- 
ing some  if  necessary,  he  generously  distributed  this  among  his 
f«*l low-prisoners,  whose  dreadful  plight  he  had  witnessed,  and  whose 
miseries  could  only  obtain  relief  from  the  sordid  British  officers 
by  the  offer  of  payment  for  the  commonest  services  of  humanity. 
General  Woodliull’s  sufferings  were  ended  by  death  on  September 
20,  more  than  three  weeks  after  his  capture.  This  is  an  incident 
not  usually  receiving  notice  in  general  histories,  although  Ban- 
croft  devotes  a brief  paragraph  to  it.  But  it  is  important  as  serving 
to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  British  soldiers  in  dealing  with  their 
antagonists.  The  rules  of  civilized  warfare  seemed  to  be  repudiated 
in  dealing  with  Americans.  It  also  lends  a sad  interest  to  the  ancient 
lmuse  of  which  we  have  so  often  taken  note  before  for  the  sake  of  its 
original  occupant.  It  stood  until  1850;  but  a young  lady  artist  made  a 
water  color  picture  of  it  just  before  it  was  demolished,  which  is  still 
preserved  by  the  same  New  Utrecht  family  who  so  carefully  cherish 
the  tile  from  the  roof.  General  Woodhull  was  buried  at  his  home,  St. 
George’s  Manor,  Mastic,  near  Moriches,  L.  I.,  where  a monument  to- 
day marks  his  grave,  with  the  appropriate  inscription : “ Regretted  by 
all  who  knew  how  to  value  his  many  private  virtues,  and  that  pure 
zeal  for  the  rights  of  his  country  to  which  he  perished  a victim.” 

After  the  battle  the  whole  of  the  territory  now  included  in  Greater 
New  York  on  Long  Island  settled  down  under  British  military  rule, 
a few  weeks  later  New  York  City  being  also  thus  invested,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  whole  of  Manhattan  Island  likewise.  This 
remained  the  situation  throughout  the  rest  of  the  War  for  Independ- 
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ence.  In  a few  days  t lie  farmers  came  back  to  their  homes  to  find 
them  mostly  destroyed.  Poverty-stricken  as  they  were,  they  mad.- 
the  most  primitive  provisions  for  re-occupying  them.  Where  the  tin? 
had  left  the  walls  standing,  but  had  gutted  the  interior,  floors  between 
stories  were  only  partially  restored.  Crops  and  cattle  were  both  gone. 
A few  families  on  returning  to  their  farms  found  one  or  two  cows 
hidden  in  back  lots,  shielded  from  observation  by  the  friendly  thick- 
ets. Keeping  them  there  out  of  sight  and  securing  their  milk,  this 
and  the  butter  therefrom  obtained  for  thrifty  housewives  goodly 
returns  from  the  British  officers.  An  honest  penny  was  also 
turned  by  the  care  and  pasturage  of  the  officers'  horses.  We  have 
' taken  due  account  of  the  prevalence  of  loyalty  to  the  Euglisli  gov- 
ernment in  Kings  County.  Yet  a most  astonishing  evidence  is  af- 
forded of  deep  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots  when 
it  is  mentioned  that  out  of  these  precarious  earnings,  with  all  they 
had  liable  to  robbery  at  any  moment,  the  families  of  the  county  man- 
aged to  contribute  nearly  §200,000  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  The 
sums  were  conveyed  in  small  installments  through  the  American 
officers  who  had  been  prisoners  as  they  were  exchanged,  to  whom 
they  were  intrusted  without  a scrap  of  paper  stating  amount  or  pur- 
pose, so  that  all  depended  upon  their  honesty. 

The  island  towns  were  of  course  placed  under  martial  law,  which 
abrogated  the  civil,  and  wiped  out  the  whole  system  of  courts  and 
justices.  “ The  administration  of  justice  was  suspended,’'  says  the 
early  historian  Wood;  “the  army  was  a sanctuary  for  crimes  and 
robbery,  and  the  grossest  offenses  were  atoned  for  by  enlistment.’’ 
Officers  and  men  were  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants  without  con- 
sulting their  convenience^  and  occupied  always  the  best  portions  of 
the  dwelling.  Studied  humiliations  were  put  upon  the  people  whether 
Tory  or  Whig.  The  men  who  owned  farms  and  slaves  were  compelled 
to  doff  their  hats  as  they  passed  the  officers  on  pain  of  a caning  or 
worse  punishment,  and  they  must  hold  their  hats  under  their  arms 
■when  they  conversed  with  them.  The  brutal  instinct  of  the  Briton 
that  usually  comes  to  the  foreground  when  he  deals  with  a fallen 
foe,  made  him  coldly  oblivious  to  these  acts  of  deference,  which  re- 
mained unreturned  by  the  slightest  act  of  recognition.  License  in 
conduct  had  full  sway,  and  the  quiet  towns  rang  with  carousing  and 
profanity.  Gambling  and  drinking  and  licentiousness  ran  rampant, 
and  left  many  a permanent  effect  upon  the  half-grown  youth  of  the 
villages,  whose  ideas  of  tine  gentlemen  were  formed  upon  what  they 
saw  of  the  “ gentlemen  " of  the  army.  The  British  officials  in  New 
York  forbade  the  holding  of  elections,  and  not  till  1780  was  a sort  of 
police  court  opened  at  Jamaica.  As  is  usual  at  such  times,  the  peo- 
ple suffered  most  from  their  own  countrymen,  the  Tories,  who  seemed 
to  be  more  embittered  than  the  Englishmen.  Many  of  these  paraded 
as  adherents  of  Britain  only  to  practice  unmolested,  or  under  the 
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quasi-authority  of  military  rule,  their  real  profession  of  robbery. 
(Tinier  such  circumstances,  experiencing  the  worst  of  treatment  from 
high  and  low,  it  would  not  seem  that  the  people  of  Kings  County 
could  contemplate  with  much  satisfaction  the  re-establishment  of 
the  King’s  rule  in  their  midst.  Yet  fulsome  addresses  were  more  than 
once  prepared  and  sent  to  George  III.,  to  express  the  satisfaction  and 
happiness  of  his  subjects  in  these  towns.  Everywhere  freeholders 
in  large  numbers  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Howe  had  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  on  September  19,  offering 
pardon  to  those  who  had  opposed  the  King’s  forces  or  magistrates, 
provided  those  who  had  so  done  would  sign  an  oath  of  allegiance. 
On  November  17,  these  obsequious  and  repentant  citizens  prepared 
and  subscribed  an  address,  which  set  forth  their  compliance,  and  re- 
flected “ with  the  tenderest  emotions  of  gratitude  on  this  instance  of 
His  Majesty’s  paternal  goodness."  There  was  more  such  stuff  in  it 
about  “ the  affectionate  manner  in  which  His  Majesty’s  gracious 
purpose  hath  been  conveyed,”  and  about  the  “ enlarged  sentiments 
which  form  the  most  shining  characters.”  This  flattering  opinion 
of  the  “ shining  characters  ” of  the  profligate  Howe  and  his  stolid  and 
stupid  king,  led  logically  to  the  fatal  admission,  the  deathblow  to 
all  patriotic  principle  or  concern  for  their  own  liberty,  that  they  es- 
teemed “ the  constitutional  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  over  these 
colonies  ...  as  essential  to  the  union,  security,  and  welfare  of 
the  whole  empire.”  The  industry  of  Mr.  Henry  Onderdonk  has  pre- 
served for  us  another  document  which,  perhaps,  had  better  have  been 
buried  in  oblivion.  Yet  a true  picture  of  the  times  and  of  the  state 
of  things  in  this  immediate  vicinity  requires  that  it  be  noted  and 
pondered.  The  historian  gives  the  forty  names  that  were  subscribed 
to  it,  but  perhaps  their  reproduction  would  not  be  pleasant  reading 
to  modern  descendants.  The  paper  explains  itself  and  who  were  the 
persons  who  perpetrated  it.  It  read  : “ We,  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  the  County  Committee,  and  the  Committees  of  the 
different  townships,  elected  for  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kings 
County,  feel  the  highest  satisfaction  in  having  it  in  our  power  to 
dissolve  ourselves  without  danger  of  the  county  being  desolated,  as 
it  was  by  repeated  threats,  some  short  time  ago.  We  do  hereby  ac- 
cordingly dissolve  ourselves,  rejecting  and  disclaiming  all  power  of 
Congress  and  Committees,  totally  refusing  obedience  thereto,  and  re- 
voking all  proceedings  under  them  whatsoever,  as  being  repugnant  to 
t lie  laws  and  constitution  of  the  British  empire,  and  undutiful  to  our 
sovereign,  and  ruinous  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  county. 
We  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Excellency  we  shall  be  exceeding  hap- 
py in  obeying  the  legal  authority  of  government,  whenever  your  Ex- 
cellency shall  be  pleased  to  call  us  forth,  being  from  long  experience, 
well  assured  of  your  Excellency's  mild  and  upright  administration.” 
The  “ Excellency,”  whose  “ mild  administration  ” had  included  an 
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attempt  to  poison  Washington,  and  laid  waste  the  coast  of  Connecti- 
cut a little  later,  was  the  last  Royal  Governor  of  New  York,  William 

_ Tryon.  The  date  of  this  tine 

, ! document  was  December, 

: 1776.  Again,  later,  in  17S0, 

when  the  shadow  of  a civil 
government  was  instituted 
for  New  York  as  an  Eng- 
lish province,  to  offset  its 
organization  as  a State  by 
the  patriots,  the  people  of 
Kings  County  hastened  to 
recognize  it  and  hail  it.  As 
we  said  in  our  previous  vol- 
ume (p.  226),  this  device 
had  “ a shadow  of  reality 
only  in  New  Yrork  City,  and 
possibly  also  in  the  coun- 
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ties  on  Long  Island  and 
Staten  Island.”  On  July  17, 
1780,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
“ Dutch  towns  ” showed 
that  by  them  the  arrange- 
ment was  accepted  as  real 
government.  They  ad- 
dressed a congratulatory 
memorial  to  the  newly  ap- 
pointed governor,  James 
Robertson,  in  which  their 
excess  of  loyalty  led  them 
to  speak  very  ill-naturedly 
of  their  fellow-countrymen 
struggling  for  a liberty 
which  has  brought  wealth 
and  distinction  to  many 
of  their  own  descendants. 
They  scrupled  not  to  say 
that  they  concurred  with 
Robertson  “ in  ascribing  to 
the  ambitious  and  self-in- 
terested views  of  a few  who 
conceal  from  the  multitude 
the  offers  of  Great  Britain, 
that  our  countrymen,  once 
so  happy,  are  brought  to  feel  the  miseries  held  up  to  their  fears, 
. . . subjected,  as  they  now  are,  to  a usurpation  that  has  anni- 
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hilat^l  their  commerce,  shed  their  blood,  and  wasted  their  prop- 
, rtv.  and  is  now  dragging  the  laborious  husbandman  from  the  plow 
i.j  the  field  of  battle,  to  support  their  unauthorized  combinations 
with  tiesigning,  popish,  and  arbitrary  powers.”  It  seems  hardly 
« iitieei vable  that  Americans  should  express  themselves  so.  With 
what  justice  can  such  terms  as  usurpation,  deception,  arbitrariness 
In*  applied  to  a policy  of  which  Washington  was  the  champion  and 
rijjit  hand?  And  why  the  unnecessary  and  offensive  fling  at  “ popish 
jMiwers”?  Yet  this  address  bore  such  honorable  names  as  Rutgert 
kail  I {runt,  Geromus  Lott,  the  Cowenhovens,  Leffert  Leff'erts,  -Jo- 
hannes Rergen,  Abram  Luquere.  One  wonders  whether  any  of  their 
descendants  belong  to  some  of  the  present-day  societies  of  Sons  or 
pa  lighters  of  the  Revolution.  Only  two  names  appear  appropriate 
upon  such  a paper — that  of  Richard  Stillwell,  from  the  always  too 
Kuglish  Gravesend,  and  that  of  Colonel  William  Axtell,  the  English 
owner  of  Melrose  Hall  at  Flatbush,  fellow-plotter  with  Mayor  Mat- 
thews against  the  life  of  Washington. 

Some  incidental  results  of  the  occupation  of  Long  Island  by  the 
British  are  interesting.  Every  autumn,  and  as  the  winter  approached, 
the  two  counties  nearest  New  York  would  be  called  upon  to  furnish 
thousands  of  cords  of  wood  for  the  use  of  the  British  garrison  in  the 
city  and  surrounding  camps.  Thus,  the  woods  of  Queens  and  Kings 
Bounties  gradually  disappeared.  The  winter  of  1780-81,  as  noted  in 
our  lirst  volume,  was  extremely  severe;  to  meet  the  emergency,  Queens 
County  was  ordered  by  Governor  Robertson  to  furnish  4,500  cords  of 
wood,  and  Kings  County  1,500,  under  heavy  penalties  if  the  supply 
should  come  short.  The  East  River  was  frozen  solid  half  way  across, 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  ice-bank  the  farmers  were  directed  to  pile 
up  the  firewood  for  further  transportation  to  the  city.  Besides  the 
denuding  of  woodland,  the  soldiers  burned  up  all  the  fences,  mak- 
ing cultivation  almost  impossible.  Another  deleterious  consequence 
"f  this  desperate  hunt  for  fuel  was  the  cutting  up  of  the  fields  for 
peat.  The  Hessians  were  especially  on  the  lookout  for  this  material, 
to  t he  use  of  which  they  were  accustomed  at  home,  and  they  found 
it  where  none  others  had  suspected,  much  to  the  surprise  as  well 
as  the  chagrin  of  the  farmers,  who  were  left  with  ugly  holes  in  their 
fertile  fields,  which  soon  became  pools  of  stagnant  water.  While 
draining  the  island  of  fuel  and  food  supplies,  the  British  soldiery  also 
made  it  serve  their  moments  of  leisure  and  recreation.  On  birthdays 
of  members  of  the  royal  house,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation 
of  the  king,  and  at  every  possible  excuse  for  merrymaking,  the  su- 
perior  attractions  of  public  houses  at  Brooklyn  or  Bedford,  and  other 
renters  of  population,  brought  over  great  numbers  of  the  military 
for  banquets  or  dances,  or  carousings  generally.  Then  ‘‘Rebels” 
w‘*ro  carefully  warned  not  to  come  anywhere  near  the  scenes  of  hilar- 
ity. For  the  meaner  soldiery,  bull-baitings  were  provided.  Flatlands 
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Plains,  called  “ Ascot  Heath  ” in  the  advertisements  of  the  day,  wen* 
constantly  made  lively  by  horse  racing-;  sports  being  carried  on  some- 
times for  three  days  in  succession,  including  trial  of  speed  by  packs  of 
hunting  dogs,  foot  races  by  men,  and  even  by  women.  Booths  were 
erected  all  over  the  vast  level  country,  and  a veritable  Vanity  Fair 
created  in  the  otherwise  solitary  wilderness.  Fox-hunting  parties 
were  also  frequently  formed,  riding  at  their  sweet  will  over  fields  no 
longer  separated  by  fences. 

Turning  from  this  general  view  to  a more  specific  record  of  events 
in  the  several  towns  during  the  Revolution,  we  r€*peatedlv  come  upon 
incidents  illustrative  of  the  conditions  of  the  time.  Beginning  at  the 
north  and  ending  with  Brooklyn,  we  notice  that  Bushwick  suffered  as 
much  as  the  other  towns  from  the  loss  of  its  woods.  Many  of  the 
people  left  their  homes,  which  were  used  as  quarters  by  the  troops, 
and  shamefully  and  wantonly  defaced  by  their  hard  usage.  Captain 
Hendrick  Suydam,  an  officer  in  the  patriot  army,  found  his  house 
reeking  with  filth,  breeding  disease  and  fever.  It  had  been  occu- 
pied by  a squad  of  Hessians,  and  with  their  swords  they  had  ruth- 
lessly hacked  and  disfigured  doorposts  and  window  frames  and  other 
woodwork.  The  captain  would  never  remove  these  evidences  of  the 
mean  spirit  of  our  antagonists  in  the  War  for  Independence,  and  with 
the  same  grim  determination  his  descendants  followed  out  his  sturdy 
purpose.  Other  Bushwick  people  endured  similar  experiences.  Colonel 
Rahl  and  a regiment  of  Hessians  were  quartered  at  Bushwick.  Their 
habits  were  naturally  unclean,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  spiteful 
conduct  of  the  men  at  Suydam 's  house,  the  defilement  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  people  was  not  a specially  malignant  act.  Gradually  the 
Hessians  found  out  that  the  Americans  they  had  been  hired  to  fight 
were  not  red  savages,  who  were  out  after  their  scalps,  and  would 
give  no  quarter.  The  British  had  diligently  inculcated  this  fiction. 
But  especially  after  Howe’s  campaign  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  Hessians  had  some  earnest  talks  with  the  German  population, 
they  began  to  appreciate  the  real  inwardness  of  the  American  con- 
tention. They  left  the  ranks  of  the  British  army  by  the  hundreds, 
and  preferred  to  settle  in  the  land  to  going  back  to  their  homes.  It 
is  pleasant  to  read  in  the  recorded  recollections  of  persons  living  at 
the  time  that  many  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  British  army  treated 
the  subjugated  inhabitants  with  kindness  and  consideration.  But 
here  at  Bushwick,  as  elsewhere,  tin*  people  suffered  most  from  Tory 
miscreants,  their  own  renegade  countrymen.  A particularly  nefa- 
rious assault  was  made  on  a Bushwick  family  in  October.  1779. 
George  and  Peter  Duryea,  with  their  wives,  occupied  one  house  to- 
gether, located  not  far  from  Bushwick  Creek.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  five  men  suddenly  burst  into  the  house,  features  masked  and 
blackened,  armed  with  bayonetted  guns,  pistols,  clubs,  and  cutlasses. 
They  attacked  the  four  occupants  without  waiting  to  see  if  they  would 
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resist  of  not.  George  Duryea  was  stunned  by  four  heavy  blows  on  the 
head,  but  retained  consciousness  enough  to  escape  further  maltreat- 
ment or  murder  by  crawling  under  a bed.  Peter  Duryea,  with  six 
wounds  on  head  and  face,  and  a bleeding  arm,  managed  to  get  away 
and  alarm  the  neighbors.  Catherine  Duryea,  Peter’s  wife  was  seized 
by  the  throat  and  forced  to  the  floor  and  nearly  elioken  to  death  be- 
fore help  arrived.  But  the  robbers  escaped  with  large  booty  in  money 
and  silverware.  Governor  Tryon  ottered  a reward  of  $50  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  villains,  but,  as  they  had  realized  over  $300  by 
their  exploit,  the  otter  was  not  specially  effective.  Bush  wick  was 
atllieted  also  by  having  stationed  there  a battalion  of  guides  and  pio- 
neers. from  177S  to  17S3.  Their  very  occupation  makes  obvious  of 
what  character  they  must  have  been.  They  were,  of  course,  natives, 
and  their  work  was  the  betrayal  of  their  fellow-countrymen  by  means 
of  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  sections  of  the  land,  part 
of  their  duty  also  being  to  act  as  spies.  While  these  men  were  wait- 
ing calls  for  duty  at  Bushwick  they  relieved  the  tedium  by  thefts  and 
other  villainous  deeds,  complaints  to  the  captains  meeting  with  noth- 
ing but  vile  abuse  in  return. 

At  Flatbush,  civil  law  having  been  suj>erseded  by  military  author- 
ity. there  was  no  very  great  need  of  the  old  Court  House  for  its  legiti- 
mate and  intended  purpose.  The  British  soldiers,  therefore,  made  it 
contribute  to  their  gayeties.  The  courtroom  was  converted  into  a 
ballroom.  This  was  harmless  enough.  A more  sinister  use  to  which 
it  was  put  was  as  a guardhouse  for  the  “ Nassau  Blues.”  These  were 
**  a band  of  men  of  notoriously  bad  character,”  says  Mrs.  Vanderbilt; 
“ they  not  only  helped  themselves  freely  to  the  property  of  the  in- 
habitants, of  whom  they  were  called  the  ‘ Guards,’  but  they  were  the 
terror  of  respectable  people."  At  Flatbush,  as  we  saw  above,  re- 
sided Mayor  Matthews,  a near  neighbor  of  Colonel  Axtell.  These  men 
and  many  other  Tory  officials  were  more  abusive  toward  the  American 
officers  who  were  prisoners  of  war  than  the  English  themselves.  One 
of  these  Americans,  Captain  William  Marriner,  after  his  exchange, 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  capture  some  of  these  Tories.  Being 
in  Middletown,  N.  J.,  he  organized  a party  of  picked  men,  manned  a 
whaleboat,  and  rowed  across  the  bay  to  Gravesend  Beach.  As  he 
was  familiar  with  the  country,  he  easily  conducted  his  men  to  Flat- 
bush,  and  there  divided  them  into  four  parties,  assigning  the 
quarters  of  a Tory  colonel  to  each.  Two  of  these  raids  were  success- 
ful, Colonels  Moncrief  and  ts  herb  rook  being  taken  back  to  the  whale- 
boat, and  so  to  New  Jersey.  But  Matthews  and  Axtell  were  away 
from  home.  It  speaks  well  for  the  address  of  Captain  Marriner  and 
his  men  that  they  managed  to  escape  with  -their  prey,  for  there  was 
*tir  enough  to  arouse  the  village,  and  the  Tory  sympathizer,  Domine 
Bubel,  himself  rang  an  alarm  with  the  church  bell. 

Flatbush,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  other  towns  also,  was  selected 
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by  the  British  authorities  for  the  billetiug  of  American  officers  cap- 
tured in  battle.  Instead  of  confining  these  men  in  prisons,  they  were 
required  to  give  parole,  and  then  sent  to  board  among  the  families 
of  the  county,  Congress  agreeing  to  pay  $2  per  week  for  their  board. 
This  payment  was  not  excessive,  and  would  hardly  invite  large  outlays 
for  regaling  them;  besides,  congressional  credit  was  none  of  the  best, 
so  that  even  the  $2  was  a very  conjectural  remuneration.  The  board 
bill  amounted  to  $20,000  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  in  later  years  as 
much  as  $30,000  were  appropriated  by  Congress  to  meet  that  sum  and 
its  interest  with  its  depreciated  currency.  Colonel  Graydon  was  one 
of  those  thus  billeted  at  Flatbush,  at  the  home  of  Jacob  Suydam. 
Room  and  bed  were  clean,  he  tells  us  in  his  “ Memoirs,”  but  the  liv- 
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ing  rather  scanty.  What  was  meant  for  tea  at  breakfast  he  calls  a 
“ sorry  wash  the  bread  was  half  baked,  because  fuel  was  so  scarce. 
A little  pickled  beef  was  boiled  for  dinner  when  the  officers  first  came; 
but  that  gone,  clams,  called  clippers,  took  its  place.  For  supper  they 
got  supot i,  or  spami,  mush,  and  skimmed  milk  or  buttermilk,  with  mo- 
lasses. This  was  the  food  relished  best  of  all,  after  they  became  used 
to  it.  It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  learn  that  this  practice 
of  paroling  captive  officers  and  quartering  them  on  Long  Island, 
brought  into  contact  with  our  local  history  a character  whom  all  our 
school  book  and  general  histories  delight  to  dwell  on,  that  is.  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  the  hero  of  Ticonderoga.  During  the  campaign  against 
Canada  in  the  winter  of  177o-G,  Allen  made  a rash  movement  against 
Montreal,  wherein  he  was  left  unsupported,  and  he  and  his  men  had 
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to  surrender  to  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  often  un- 
generous spirit  of  the  British  came  out  strongly  in  the  treatment  of 
this  brave  officer.  He  was  first  sent  in  chains  to  England  and  impris- 
oned there  in  Pendennis  Castle.  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  some  men  in  Parliament  great  indignation  was  aroused,  and  Allen 
was  relieved  from  chains  and  close  confinement.  He  was  soon  sent 
hack  to  America,  and  in  the  transit  experienced  various  treatment 
from  different  captains  charged  with  his  keeping.  At  last  he  was 
«eut  to  that  haven  of  American  prisoners  of  war,  Kings  County.  It 
was  his  fortune  to  be  billeted  at  the  house  of  Daniel  Rapalje,  situated 
in  the  New  Lots  of  Flatbush.  It  was  across  his  farm  that  the  British 
had  marched  in  their  approach  to  the  Jamaica  Pass.  He  was  a lieu- 
tenant in  the  American  army,  and  later  became  a major;  he  was, 
therefore,  of  quite  opposite  politics  to  those  of  John  Rapalje  at  Brook- 
lyn Ferry,  w ho  was,  of  course,  a relative  more  or  less  distant.  Daniel 
Rapalje’s  house,  where  Col.  Ethan  Allen  boarded,  is  still  standing. 
It  is  now  part  of  a more  recent  structure,  but  in  the  old-fashioned 
style,  the  two  being  easily  distinguished  by  a difference  in  the  level 
of  the  floors.  It  is  located  on  the  New  Lots  Road,  between  the  present 
Sheffield  and  Pennsylvania  avenues,  East  New  York.  Daniel  Rapalje's 
great  grandchildren  occupied  the  original  farm  until  within  a few 
years  ago,  the  generation  after  them  now  owning  such  of  the  property 
as  has  not  been  sold  for  city  lots.  Allen  remained  here  until  news 
came  to  him  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  in  August,  1777,  fought 
and  won  by  the  patriots  under  General  Starke,  in  his  native  Vermont. 
When  the  impulsive  colonel  heard  of  this  he  mounted  the  roof  of  How- 
ard’s Halfway  House,  and,  swinging  his  hat,  gave  three  cheers.  The 
exasperated  British  authorities  chose  to  regard  this  as  a violation  of 
his  parole,  and  Allen  was  consigned  to  the  Provost  Prison  (now  the 
Hall  of  Records)  in  New  York.  Later  he  was  exchanged  for  Colonel 
Campbell,  and  lived  to  a good  old  age  in  his  own  State,  prominent  in 
its  counsels,  and  publishing  also  a philosophical  wrork  somewffiat  an- 
tagonistic to  the  received  notions  about  religion  or  Christianity. 

The  ease  wherewith  Captain  Marriner  and  his  whaleboat  cretv  had 
carried  out  their  project  at  Flatbush,  tempted  him  and  others  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  the  whaleboat  men,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  de- 
scending upon  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island  from  the  bays  and 
ports  of  Connecticut.  These  often  degenerated  into  mere  piratical 
expeditions,  but  then  Long  Island  was  enemy's  territory,  and  it 
was  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  piracy  and  foraging.  A Captain 
1-Iey ler  was  associated  with  Marriner  in  these  exploits,  each  com- 
manding his  own  small  but  swiftly  moving  and  well-manned  craft. 
Thus,  on  the  night  of  August  4,  1781,  the  crew  of  a whaleboat  coming 
over  from  the  Jersey  shore,  entered  Jamaica  Bay,  landed  in  Flatlands 
Township,  and  robbed  the  house  of  Colonel  Lott  of  six  hundred  pounds 
sterling  and  two  slaves.  At  another  time,  Ileyler  boldly  attacked 
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a British  sloop-of-war  off  Coney  Island.  Stealing  up  unawares  in  the 
dark,  he  surprised  captain  and  crew  and  had  them  prisoners  before 
they  could  strike  a blow  in  their  defense.  No  less  than  §40,000  were 
found  on  board.  The  ship  was  tired  and  the  captain  and  crew  carried 
to  American  headquarters. 

Several  items  of  interest  illuminate  the  pages  of  Brooklyn's  history 
during  the  Revolutionary  days.  We  are  pleased  to  meet  on  this  side 
of  the  East  Kiver  that  charming  personality  who  managed  to  put  some 
bright  spots  into  the  dark  story  of  British  occupation  of  New  York, 
the  wife  of  General  de  Riedesel.  We  cited  her  account  of  experiences 
during  the  hard  winter  of  1TS0  while  staying  at  the  Beekman  country 
seat,  in  our  first  volume.  In  the  spring  of  1TS1  she  joined  her  hus- 
band. who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  Brooklyn  in  tin- 
autumn  of  1780,  and  who  resided  in  a small  house  near  the  river  bank. 
General  de  Riedesel  was  very  nervous  about  capture  by  the  alert 
and  sly  Yankees.  Two  colonels,  as  we  saw,  were  kidnapped  very 
neatly  at  Flatbusli,  and  one  of  Riedesel's  own  officers,  Major  Maibohm, 
quartered  at  Michael  Bergen’s  house  at  Gowanus,  had  been  cap- 
tured from  the  center  of  two  picket  guards  without  alarming  them 
until  far  beyond  reach,  by  a Captain  Huyler,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Hence  the  general  took  extraordinary  precautions.  Besides  careful 
and  strictly  observed  regulations  about  guard  mounting  and  picket 
duty,  he  posted  sentinels  in  and  about  the  house  he  occupied.  But 
not  satisfied  with  this,  he  and  his  wife  took  turns  at  sleeping,  aud  at 
the  least  noise  he  was  up  and  about.  In  July,  17S1,  he  left  for  Canada. 

Annoying  restrictions  were  placed  upon  travel  by  the  ferry.  Offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  navy  could  pass  back  and  forth  unmolested;  but 
every’  other  person  had  to  submit  to  a rigid  examination,  and  pre- 
sent passes  obtained  from  the  mayor  in  New  York  or  Colonel  Axtell  at 
Flatbush.  A guard  of  soldiers  occupied  the  landings  on  either  shore. 
The  “ Corporation  House,”  the  tavern  built  and  owned  by  the  Cor 
poratiou  of  the  City  of  New  York,  had  been  vacated  by  Captain  Wal- 
dron, the  previous  ferrymaster,  when  the  British  took  possession. 
Two  Royalists,  Charles  Loosely  and  Thomas  Elms,  leased  it  now,  fit- 
ting it  up  finely,  and  naming  it  “ The  King's  Head.”  Here  banquets 
were  held,  and  various  sports  were  continually  arranged  by  Loosely 
to  keep  trade  brisk  for  his  house,  and  to  amuse  the  military.  A little 
sheet  called  the  Supra  Extra  Gazette  was  published  by  Loosely,  or  in 
Loosely's  interest.  June  8, 1782.  Some  have  supposed  this  was  a regu- 
larly issued  newspaper,  and  therefore  the  first  in  Brooklyn,  but  it  may 
only  have  been  a Brooklyn  number  of  the  Gazette  to  advertise 
Loosely's  amusement  plans.  All  his  -advertisements,  whether 
of  horse  races  or  lotteries,  were  always-  preceded  by  the  pom- 
pous motto:  “ Pro  Bono  Publico.”  Brooklyn  IT  all  was  also  a 
name  popularly  applied  to  this  hostelry.  In  addition  to  the  for- 
tifications abandoned  by  the  Americans,  most  of  which  were 
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utilized  by  the  British,  a square  fort  was  erected,  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  present  Henry  and  Pierrepont  streets,  the  remains  of  which 
had  not  wholly  disappeared  in  1830.  On  Doughty  Street  fronting 
tin*  little  Elizabeth  Street,  stood  an  old  stone  house,  thus  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  and  near  the  ferry.  This  was  occupied  by  Hessian 
troops  as  a guardroom,  and  all  persons  arrested  for  any  of  the  numer- 
ous offenses  created  by  military  law,  were  brought  hither  for  safe- 
keeping. The  headquarters  of  the  British  wagon  department  were 
also  located  near  the  ferry.  The  main  entrance  was  about  where 
Main  Street  joins  Fulton;  the  fence  thence  followed  Prospect  Street 
to  Jay,  and  along  Jay  to  the  river,  coming  up  from  the  river  again 
along  Main  to  the  gate.  The  inhabitants  having  been  notified  to  have 
in  readiness  the  produce,  grain,  and  other  supplies  demanded  for  the 
army,  the  wagons  would  issue  forth  from  this  great  yard  and  collect 
these  necessaries,  and  woe  to  the  farmer  who  was  not  ready  with  his 
quota. 

The  mention  of  the  Wallabout  at  once  brings  to  mind  the  horrors 
of  the  prison  ships,  which  we  declined  to  dilate  on  in  our  previous 
volume.  The  tales  of  these  ships  are  too  horrible.  They  all  lay  within 
a short  distance  of  each  other  in  Wallabout  Cove,  in  the  waters  sur- 
rounding the  half  submerged  mud  flat  in  the  center,  which  has  since 
been  utilized  and  improved  for  various  purposes  by  the  Navy  Yard. 
The  dead  were  usually  buried  on  the  nearest  shore,  huddled  together 
without  ceremony  or  coffin.  It  is  estimated  that  eleven  thousand 
bodies  were  deposited  in  the  soil  adjoining  the  cove.  Later  genera- 
tions have  been  somewhat  fitfully  stirred  up  to  do  proper  honor  to 
these  remains  of  veritable  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Sometimes 
the  neglect  of  the  nation  moved  private  individuals  to  perform  this 
duty;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  the  necessarily  inadequate 
provisions  again  exposed  the  honored  bones  to  the  elements  or  to  the 
depredations  of  the  unfeeling.  Finally,  when  Fort  Greene  was  laid 
out  as  a park,  the  remains  were  deposited  in  the  front  of  the  terraced 
eminence  that  facets  the  great  plaza  on  Myrtle  Avenue.  There  they 
rest,  however,  entirely  unmarked.  One  can  see  that  the  structure  on 
the  first  terrace  resembles  a tomb,  and  its  top  is  evidently  intended 
to  bear  a monument.  But  there  is  no  monument  as  yet,  and  the  slabs 
of  slate  bear  no  inscriptions  setting  forth  the  sacredness  of  the  deposit 
within,  or  indeed  that  there  is  anything  within  at  all. 

Bedford  figures  with  especial  prominence  during  this  period  of 
history,  because  here  were  established  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
forces  on  the  island.  These  were  located  at  the  house  of  Leffert 
I ..efforts,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  a Tory.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  Jamaica  ltoad  (now  Fulton  Avenue),  where  the  Clove 
Load  from  Flatbush  intersected  it,  and  thus  between  Nostrand  and 
Bedford  avenues,  but  quite  near  where  the  latter  passes  southward  of 
Fulton.  Shortly  after  the  British  had  gained  possession,  the  authori- 
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ties  summoned  all  the  loyalists  of  the  neighboring  towns  to  report 
themselves  here.  Having  been  duly  recorded  they  were  required  to 
wear  a red  badge  on  their  hats.  Their  loyalty  was  of  such  effusive 
sort  that  even  their  women  wore  red  ribbons,  and  their  slaves,  cut- 
ting up  the  rough  petticoats  of  their  companions,  placed  irregular 
scraps  or  rags  of  red  upon  their  usual  apologies  for  head  dresses. 
Hence  the  whole  body  of  the  Loyalists,  who  gained  quite  as  much  of 
the  contempt  as  of  the  protection  of  the  British  military,  were  soon 
denominated  by  the  convenient  soubriquet  of  “Bed-rags,”  a circum- 
stance which  had  a wonderful  effect  in  causing  the  badges  to  disap- 
pear. In  the  vicinity  of  Bedford  Corners,  southward  of  the  Jamaica 
Road,  or  Fulton  Avenue  on  the  slope  running  up  toward  the  Eastern 
Parkway  or  Sackett  Street  Boulevard,  between  Franklin  and  Classon 

avenues,  a camp  of  Hessians  was  estab- 
lished. This  was  remarkable  for  the  cu- 
rious huts  constructed  for  the  soldiers, 
which  were  deep  trenches  covered  with 
wooden  roofs.  The  remains  of  these 
were  found  in  the  neighborhood  as  late 
as  1852.  A sad  interest  attaches  to  the 
Lefferts  house  headquarters,  because  of 
its  association  with  Major  Andre.  A 
campstool  of  his  was  long  preserved  at 
the  house,  but  is  now  in  the  keeping  of 
the  Long  Island  Historical  Society.  It 
was  from  this  house  that  he  was  called 
to  New  York  to  arrange  with  Clinton 
for  the  conference  with  Arnold.  We 
learn  also  from  personal  recollections  of 
members  of  the  family  that  among  his 
many  other  accomplishments  Andre  un- 
derstood the  Dutch  language.  One  day 
two  of  the  daughters  of  Leffert  Lefferts 
were  conversing  in  that  tongue  in  Andre’s  presence,  not  supposing 
that  he  could  understand  them.  To  their  surprise  he  addressed  them 
in  Dutch,  and  cautioned  them  against  gossiping  about  their  guests. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  New  York  City  on  Manhattan  Island 
has  already  shown  us  what  the  British  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  with 
the  churches  of  an  alien  religion.  They  pursued  the  same  practice  in 
the  Dutch  towns.  The  churches  there  were  almost  all  turned  into 
prisons  or  hospitals.  The  church  at  Brooklyn,  however,  was  treated 
with  more  consideration.  It  may  have  been  used  for  secular  pur- 
poses at  first,  but  on  Sunday,  April  5,  1778,  it  was  opened,  and  ser- 
vices after  the  manner  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church  were  con- 
ducted there  by  the  Rev.  James  Sayre,  who  also  preached  a sermon 
and  baptized  a child.  Prayers  and  a sermon  were  again  held  there  on 
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«!,.*  ll.Mli.  oil  the  Good  Friday  following-,  and  on  Easter  Sunday, 
x\„-  19th.  After  this,  English  services  were  conducted  on  three  Sun- 
.l4\s  of  each  month,  and  on  the  fourth  Sunday  the  Dutch  occupied 
, hurch.  Flatlands  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  allowed 
to  go  on  unmolested  with  its  church  services,  as  well  as  with  its 
« liools.  Domine  van  Sinderen,  the  Tory  Hubei's  colleague,  well- 
known  as  a Whig,  did  not  trouble  the  Flatbush  Church  much  with 
r is  presence,  but  contined  himself  more  particularly  to  this  section  of 
his  parish.  No  less  than  seventeen  infants  were  baptized  in  this 
chun  h in  1776  alone. 

At  last  came  Yorktown,  in  October,  1781;  then  provisional  peace, 
at  last  definitive,  and  finally  the  evacuation  of  New  York  on  No- 
vember 25,  1783.  On  that  day  the  American  flag  was  raised  over  the 
pieiTepont  mansion,  where  the  Council  of  War  deciding  on  retreat 
had  met,  and  from  whose  staff  the  signals  for  the  Battle  of  Long  Is- 
land had  flown.  A celebration  of  the  happy  event  was  held  at  Flat- 
bush,  where  gathered  all  the  returned  patriots  to  give  emphasis  to 
their  joy  at  their  restoration  to  country  and  home.  Characteristic 
of  the  desolation  wrought  by  the  enemy  was  the  appearance  there  of 
two  stanch  Kings  County  Whigs  hailing  from  Flatlands.  These  were 
Elias  Ilubbard  and  Abraham  Voorhees,  the  father  of  State  Senator 
John  A.  Voorhees.  All  that  each  found  on  his  return  to  his  farm  was 
an  old  horse  blind  of  one  eye.  They  hitched  these  two  dilapidated  ani- 
mals together  to  one  wagon,  and  thus  drove  to  Flatbush,  where  their 
appearance  and  its  significance  created  quite  a sensation.  As  a pru- 
dent preparation  for  the  jubilee,  the  keeper  of  the  King's  Arms  Tavern 
at  Flatbush,  by  a stroke  of  genius,  preserved  its  sign  as  well  as  its  cus- 
tom under  the  changed  conditions.  An  American  eagle  was  added 
to  its  device  of  the  King's  Arms,  represented  as  flying  away  with  the 

me.  Flatbush  remained  the  county  seat,  a new  courthouse  being 

• r**<  ted  in  1793.  In  April,  1781.  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  in 
Brooklyn,  and  thus  civil  authority  as  well  as  independence  came  to 
restore  the  ravages  of  British  occupation.  These,  however,  were 
hardly  appreciated  by  the  new  government  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  patriots  in  the  Legislature  looked  only  to  the  fact  that  in  Kings 

* utility  the  enemy  had  found  lodgment  and  comfort  and  the  supply  of 
iieecssii ies,  and  had  been  rather  effusively  welcomed  and  flattered 
by  the  people,  who  remained  on  their  farms.  lienee,  in  May  1784, 
the  Legislature  passed  an  act  laying  a tax  of  £37,000  upon  the  Long 
Maud  counties,  to  make  up  for  their  lack  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  inde- 
[M-ndcnce,  which  had  cost  other  parts  of  the  State  so  much.  It  seemed 
'inkind  not  to  remember  the  §200,000  given  voluntarily  and  clande- 
**t inoly  at  the  risk  of  life  and  goods  by  various  families  with  patriotic 
“'  inpathies,  for  such  a sweeping  tax  would  press  with  equal  heaviness 
"pun  these,  as  upon  the  others  who  had  been  too  loyal.  A better  meas- 
ur*‘  "as  that  of  1786.  when  there  was  passed  a law  giving  to  the  va- 
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rious  towns  the  privilege  of  commuting  the  old  quitrents  established 
by  the  original  patents.  This  could  be  done  by  paying-  all  arrearages 
(deducting  the  eight  years  of  the  war),  and  a sum  equal  to  that  of 
fourteen  years  to  come,  after  which  they  would  be  forever  rid  of  all 
further  payments. 

On  March  7,  17S8,  Brooklyn  was  first  recognized  as  a town  under 
the  State  government.  Three  years  before,  in  April,  1785,  the  first 
Brooklyn  fire  company  was  formed.  At  a meeting  of  freeholders 
at  a tavern  near  the  Ferry,  seven  men  were  appointed  members  of 
the  company.  The  meeting  also  pledged  itself  to  raise  £150  to  pur- 
chase an  engine.  In  July,  1784,  the  Tory  John  Rapalje’s  property,  con- 
fiscated by  the  State,  was  sold  by  the  commissioners  for  $12,430  to  the 
brothers  Comfort  and  Joshua  Sands,  who  became  residents  of  the 
town,  and  were  ever  afterward  identified  with  some  of  its  best  in- 
terests. The  land  extended  from  Gold  Street  to  Fulton,  and  reached 
to  the  river.  Some  speculators  afterward  pictured  a prospective  city 
on  part  of  the  estate,  to  be  called  “ Olympia."  We  shall  hear  of  ir 
again.  In  1788  the  history  of  shipping  on  a large  scale  began  for 
Brooklyn.  Before  this  none  but  market  boats  or  periaguas  had 
touched  her  shores,  and  loaded  or  unloaded  cargoes;  and  therefore  we 
notice  what  an  accession  to  Brooklyn  the  brothers  Sands  proved  to 
be,  since  in  that  year,  a ship  owned  by  them,  called  the  Sarah,  took 
in  a cargo  of  merchandise  on  this  side  of  the  East  River.  Thereafter 
brigs  and  larger  vessels  came  to  land  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  bringing 
tar,  wine,  and  tobacco  from  the  West  Indies,  and  carrying  thither 
staves,  planks,  and  flour.  In  1798  the  first  “ Indiaman  ” was  built  on 
this  shore,  and  in  1799  the  United  States  frigate  John  Adams,  of  32 
guns,  was  launched  at  the  Walla  bout,  prophetic  of  the  navy  yard 
soon  to  be  established  there.  In  1796,  as  a sort  of  appendix  to  the 
New’  York  Directory  of  that  date,  was  published  a list  of  the  people 
living  along  Fulton  and  Main  streets.  The  latter  street  had  become 
quite  well  occupied  by  reason  of  the  establishment  of  a second  ferry 
in  1795.  It  was  called  the  “ New  ” Ferry,  and  began  running  on  Au- 
gust 1,  William  Furman  and  Theodosius  Hunt  being  the  lessees.  It 
ran  to  Catherine  Street,  New  York,  and  is  known  by  that  name  to- 
day. After  the  evacuation,  Captain  Waldron  was  once  more  given 
the  lease  of  the  old  ferry  for  five  years  at  £500  a year.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  his  lease,  in  1789,  the  New  York  corporation  inaugurated 
a new  plan  of  ferriage.  They  let  out  the  buildings  at  either  side 
independently  of  the  ferry,  and  committed  the  duty  of  transporting- 
persons  and  cattle  to  six  men,  each  duly  licensed,  and  their  rent  to 
be  paid  quarterly.  They  were  to  keep  two  boats  each,  a large  one  for 
horses,  wagons,  cattle,  etc.,  the  other  a small  one  for  conveying  pas- 
sengers and  light  bundles  only.  In  June,  1799,  the  first  newspaper 
was  published  in  Brooklyn.  It  was  called  “ The  Courier  and  New 
York  and  Long  Island  Advertiser,"  issuing  weekly,  every  Wednesday 
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morning,  and  living  a brief  life  of  four  years.  The  publisher  was 
Thomas  Kirk,  who  put  up  his  printing  press  at  the  corner  of  Old 
Hoad  (Fulton  Street)  and  Front  Street,  opposite  John  Bapalje’s 
place.  In  December,  1799,  General  Washington  died,  and  a pamphlet 
edition  (printed  by  Kirk)  of  the  funeral  oration  by  “ Light  Ilorse” 
Harry  Lee,  now  a major-general,  was  the  first  book  published  in 
Brooklyn. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  ferry  churches  began  to  spring  up  of  a quite 
different  order  from  that  of  the  one  in  the  middle  of  the  road  at  old 
Breuckelen.  Some  claim  that  an  Episcopal  Church  existed  in  the 
town  as  early  as  1760.  In  17S5  a society  of  that  persuasion  was  organ- 
ized and  worshiped  in  John  Middagh’s  barn,  corner  of  Henry  and  Pop- 
lar streets.  In  1787  the  church  was  incorporated.  In  1785  a “ union,” 


1 
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or  “ independent,”  church  had  been  organized,  who  put  up  a small 
structure  where  St.  Ann’s  Building  is  now,  on  Fulton  Street.  Dis- 
sensions arising,  the  house  was  disposed  of  to  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  consecrated  by  Bishop  Provost.  The  church  continuing  to  grow, 
the  little  building  was  enlarged  and  refitted  in  1795,  but  a year  or 
two  later  Mrs.  Ann  Sands  (the  wife  of  Joshua  Sands),  gave  a lot  on 
the  corner  of  Samis  and  'Washington  streets,  and  here,  in  1805,  a sub- 
stantial stone  building  was  erected.  Its  successor  of  1824  was  swept 
away  in  clearing  the  ground  for  the  bridge  approach.  The  church 
was  not  only  indebted  to  Mrs.  Ann  Sands  and  her  husband  for  the 
lot,  but  also  for  liberal  donations  for  its  erection,  and  for  great  activ- 
ity in  the  religious  work  of  the  parish.  It  was  but  natural,  there- 
fore, that  u St.  Ann’s  ” should  have  been  the  name  selected  as  its  title. 

After  some  occasional  services  held  at  private  houses  or  in  the  open 
air,  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  and  incor- 
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porated  in  May,  1794.  In  the  same  year  they  purchased  from  the 
Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Sands  the  ground  on  Sands  Street,  which  bore  a 
church  of  that  society  until  recently.  Meantime  a great  change  had 
come  over  the  Dutch  Church  of  Breuckelen.  In  17G5  the  Dutch 
Church  of  New  York  had  set  the  example  of  calling  an  English 
preacher  (it  seemed  high  time,  a century  after  the  surrender  of  Yew 
Amsterdam).  In  1792  it  was  resolved  by  the  old  church  here  that 
English  services  and  sermons  should  characterize  the  afternoon  ses- 
sions. In  1794  the  people  at  Flatlands  built  a new  church,  and  in 
1796  they  of  Flatbusli  erected  the  fine  edifice  which,  with  but  few  al- 
terations on  the  exterior,  stands  to-day,  making  an  occasion  for  due 
gratitude  and  festivity  at  its  century  anniversary  in  1896.  At  Flat- 
bush,  schooling  since  the  Devolution  was  conducted  in  English.  The 
classical  school  before  established  here  was  broken  up  by  the  war. 
but  the  town  won  glory  for  itself  by  the  establishment  in  1786  or  1787 
of  “ Erasmus  Hall  Academy.”  A building  was  put  up  at  once  one 
hundred  feet  long  by  thirty-six  deep,  at  a cost  of  more  than  $6,000. 
In  1794  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Livingston,  who  ten  years  before 
had  been  elected  the  first  theological  professor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  established  himself  at  this  hall,  receiving  his  stu- 
dents here.  Among  prominent  men  graduated  here  may  be  mentioned 
William  Alexander  Duer,  son  of  the  vivacious  Lady  Kitty  Duer,  who 
became  president  of  Columbia  College  later. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  VILLAGE  OF  BROOKLYN. 

E have  not  advanced  very  far  yet  in  Brooklyn's  history  as 
regards  its  municipal  importance  when  the  present  century 
opens.  It  is  only  a township,  one  of  six  others  in  the  little 
County  of  Kings.  In  the  year  1S02  its  population  counted 
eighty-six  freeholders.  Supposing  each  to  be  at  the  head  of  a family 
,»f  live,  as  a safe  average,  this  would  give  us  the  figure  of  about  four 
hundred  souls.  These,  it  must  be  remembered,  too,  were  distributed 
over  several  districts  or  hamlets  as  nuclei  of  population;  neighbor- 
hoods recognized  in  familiar  parlance  by  names  not  even  yet  extin- 
guished, but  not  constituting  anything  like  incorporated  localities. 
The  districts,  we  need  hardly  repeat,  were  Brooklyn  proper  (still  re- 
ferred to  and  written  Breuekelen  by  many),  nestling  about  the  old 
rliurch  in  the  road;  Bedford,  a little  further  out  along  the  Jamaica 
Highway;  Cripplebush  (from  Kreupel  bosch,  undergrowth,  creeping 
bush),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Myrtle,  Nostrand,  and  Flushing 
avenues;  the  Wallabout,  as  of  old;  Gowanus  to  the  south,  touching 
New  Utrecht  and  the  Bay;  Bed  Hook,  jutting  its  point  into  the  Bay  at 
the  entrance  of  Buttermilk  Channel,  dividing  it  from  Governor’s  Is- 
land; and  the  Ferry,  whose  conveniences  early  tempted  people  both 
from  Long  Island  and  from  Manhattan  Island  to  come  and  reside 
there.  It  was  here  that  population  and  habitations  most  rapidly  in- 
< leased,  finally  inducing  the  denizens  to  incorporate  themselves  into 
a village,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  township  of  Brooklyn,  as  we 
“hall  note  more  particularly  later.  In  1814  the  population  of  the 
township  had  run  up  to  3,S05  souls;  in  1S1G  it  was  4,402.  It  is  safe  to 
"ay  that  less  than  a thousand  of  these  were  to  be  credited  to  the 
other  five  districts;  fully  thirty-five  hundred  possibly  lived  near  the 
berry,  or  the  two  ferries,  the  Old  ( Fulton),  the  New  (Catherine).  It 
"as  in  that  year  that  the  first  movement  was  made  toward  village 
itn  orporation;  in  1817  it  was  accomplished. 

In  the  very  first  year  of  the  century  a step  was  taken  which  began 
l"  h»ok  like  the  ultimate  incorporation.  The  portion  of  the  town 
• ailed  Brooklyn  was  erected  into  a fire  district.  Tins  was  attended  by 
"•rtain  powers  and  privileges  resembling  municipal  existence;  and  in 
'he  next  year,  1802,  the  foremen  of  the  fire  engines  were  directed  to 
inaugurate  a night  watch.  Buildings  were  going  up  in  closer 
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proximity  to  each  other  near  the  ferry,  and  hence,  in  1807,  a nar- 
rower fire  district  was  concentrated  at  that  vicinity.  It  is  a pity  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Kirk’s  venture  into  the  newspaper  business  ended  in 
failure  and  discontinuance  of  the  “Courier  and  New  York  and  Lon^ 
Island  Advertiser,”  after  a brief  life  of  four  years  in  1803.  For  doubt- 
less we  would  have  had  some  notice  in  it  then  of  the  great  event  of 
August,  1807,  when  Fulton's  Clermont  steamed  away  from  the  foot 
of  East  Houston  Street  on  her  way  to  the  dock  at  Cortlandt  Street, 
and  so  up  the  Hudson  River.  It  may  have  been  the  length  of  the  title 
that  oppressed  the  undertaking,  or  else  the  lack  of  population.  Rut 
in  1809  the  latter  was  creeping  up  into  the  thousands,  and  Mr.  Kirk 
tried  his  fortune  once  more  with  a newspaper  which  he  sensibly  called 
briefly  “ The  Long  Island  Star.”'  Two  years  later  the  publisher  sold 
the  paper  to  Alden  F.  Spooner,  the  first  real  newspaper  man  who 
favored  Brooklyn  with  his  presence  and  enterprise.  Y”et  it  was  not 
till  1821  that  he  ventured  to  publish  the  “ Star  ” more  than  once  a 
w'eek.  In  May  of  that  year  he  announces  that  he  contemplates  the 
immense  undertaking  of  issuing  the  sheet  twice  a week,  “ the  great 
increase  of  population  and  business  ” warranting  so  bold  a specu- 
lation then.  We  find  that  Mr.  Kirk’s  revival  of  journalistic  ambition 
was  due  in  part  also  to  a paper  which  preceded  the  “ Star  ” by  three 
years.  “ The  Long  Island  Weekly  Intelligencer  ” was  started  in  June, 
180G,  by  Robinson  and  Little.  In  1821,  George  L.  Birch  entered  the 
field  with  the  “ Long  Island  Patriot.”  Thus,  both  before  and  after 
village  incorporation,  Brooklyn  was  already  well  supplied  with  jour- 
nals. 

While  Brooklyn  was  progressing  with  its  evolution  into  a village 
and  preparing  for  the  still  higher  stage  of  a city,  we  are  to  remember 
the  city  by  its  side,  whose  extraordinary  development  was  to  carry 
with  it  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  all  its  vicinage.  In  1800  New  Y”ork 
had  already  acquired  a population  of  sixty  thousand  souls.  In  1810 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  of  about  equal  size,  each  approach- 
ing the  one  hundred  thousand  mark.  But  in  1820  New  Y’ork  had 
distanced  Philadelphia,  and  counted  over  one  hundred  aud  twenty 
thousand  people.  In  1827  it  had  passed  two  hundred  thousand,  and 
in  1S31  was  nearing  three  hundred  thousand.  Bearing  these  large 
figures  in  mind  it  will  be  easier  to  appreciate  why  a community  so 
near  the  heart  of  its  business  also  felt  the  stir  and  impulse  of  grow- 
ing municipal  life.  About  the  means  of  communication  the  nucleus 
for  city-being  gathered  its  thickest  deposits  of  habitation.  And  the 
original  means  were  of  necessity  multiplied  and  improved  to  invite 
as  well  as  accommodate  the  overflow.  Hence,  an  account  of  “ ferry  ” 
history,  so  vital  to  the  development  of  the  “ Ferry  District."  will  be 
appropriate,  and  we  shall  consider  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  period  now  in  hand,  so  as  to  have  a complete  view  at  once, 
without  regard  to  the  other  events  that  attended  and  modified  Brook- 
lyn’s progress. 
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It  has  already  been  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  Catherine 
Street  Terry  was  started  in  171).").  From  the  “ New  ” Ferry  at  once  a 
thoroughfare  formed  itself  to  the  junction  with  the  Old  Ferry  Road, 
near  the  brow  of  the  hill  over  which  it  wound  away  to  Breuckelen 
hamlet  and  the  lands  and  villages  beyond.  That  is,  we  find  Main 
Street  growing  up  and  touehiug  Fulton  at  Prospect,  just  below'  Sands. 
Fven  the  huge  bridge  to-day  has  not  obliterated,  although  it  has  con- 
siderably modified,  these  old  landmarks.  It  took  fourteen  years  to 
start  the  third  ferry.  A special  necessity  called  for  a change  of  ter- 
mini in  the  year  ISO!);  for  the  yellow  fever  wras  ravaging  the  thick- 
mi  ng  habitations  near  the  old  ferries,  and  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  cross  over  from  the  foot  of  Joralemon  Street  to  that  of  Whitehall 
Street  in  New  York.  The  arrangement  must  have  been  temporary 
;is  Joralemon  Street  was  rather  too  far  out  of  towTn  for  convenience. 
Prime  mentions  what  was  called 
in  liis  day  the  Jackson  Street  Fer- 
ry. plying  betw'een  Little  Street  in 
Brooklyn,  running  by  the  Navy 
Yard,  and  what  wras  then  Walnut 
Str<*et,  New  York.  Walnut  Street 
downtown  had  its  name  changed 
to  Jackson,  the  present  one  of  the 
former  name  being  far  up  in  the 
Bronx  Borough.  This  ferry  was 
established  in  1817,  and  was  still 
in  existence  when  Prime  w'rote,  in 
1815.  It  is  worthy  of  record,  as 
indicating  the  increase  of  traffic  betw'een  Brooklyn  and  the  metropolis, 
that  in  1827  the  first  night  boat  wras  run  on  the  Fulton  Ferry. 

This  could  never  have  been  accomplished  under  the  old  and  primi- 
tive mode  of  transportation.  For  several  years  after  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  the  dangers  of  crossing  the  ferry  were  as  real  and 
great  as  at  the  time  of  the  very  first  settlements.  The  row'boat,  the 
flat  scow  propelled  by  long  sweeps,  or  feebly  pushed  by  an  insufficient 
sail;  the  periagua  at  best,  with  two  masts  and  form  more  trim,  and, 
therefore,  speed  much  greater,  but  not  yet  great;  these  were  the 
• raft  used  for  ferriage  until  the  year  1S11.  But  the  best  and  swiftest 
ferryboats  could  do  nothing  without  wind,  or  would  hardly  venture 
out  if  the  wind  were  too  violent.  This  meant  waiting  for  man  and 
beast,  for,  proverbially,  the  winds  and  tides  would  neither  wait  for 
imr  wait  upon  any  man.  The  delay  of  three  hours  at  the  ferry  after 
a ride  of  four  hours  from  Cortelyou’s  house,  around  the  corner  of  the 
Narrows,  to  which  our  Labadist  tourists  were  subjected  in  1679,  w'as 
an  experience  not  at  all  unusual  a hundred  and  thirty-five  years  after 
t heir  visit.  Then  if  the  risk  were  taken  at  half  a gale,  or  with  a ram- 
pant fide,  there  was  no  telling  u'here  your  boat  might  fetch  up.  It 
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might  go  sailing  gayly  past  Governor’s  Island,  and  be  brought  about  in 
the  lee  of  Liberty  (Bedlow’s)  Island.  You  might  be  landed  in  the  his 
toric  Kip's  Bay,  or  still  further  up  the  island  at  Turtle  (or  Deutel)  Ba  \ . 
where  then,  as  yet,  Manhattan  was  innocent  of  city  habitations.  With 
ice-floes  tumbling  about  in  the  water,  peril  was  added  to  vexatious 
delay;  indeed,  at  any  time  some  sudden  excitement  among  the  half 
frightened  beeves,  calves,  sheep,  or  horses,  among  which  the  human 
passengers  were  fain  to  take  their  places,  was  apt  to  send  every  crea- 
ture to  a watery  grave.  Add  to  this  the  item  of  boatmen  habitually 
drunk,  and  we  can  not  wonder  that  casualties  were  constantly  occur- 
ring, and  furnished  many  a thrilling  incident  for  the  newspapers  of 
the  day.  It  Avas,  therefore,  a great  event  in  the  history  of  Brooklyn 
when  a ferryboat  was  put  into  service  which  was  independent  of  Aviml 
or  tide.  It  seems  incredible  that  this  did  not  occur  till  seven  years 
after  the  Clermont  had  made  its  epoch-making  run  to  Albany  and 
back.  It  was  live  years  after  that,  or  in  1812,  that  the  first  steam  fer- 
ryboat crossed  regularly  between  Paulus  Hook,  or  Jersey  City,  and 
Courtlandt  Street;  yet  there  Avas  no  such  population  On  that  side  as 
there  was  on  the  Brooklyn  shore.  On  April  3, 1814,  a Sunday,  Catha- 
rine Street  Ferry  sent  over  the  first  horse  or  team  boat.  It  resembled 
the  one  running  on  the  North  Biver;  two  keels  joined  together,  cov- 
ered by  one  deck  over  all,  and  a huge  wheel  between,  which  was 
turned  by  means  of  a turnboard  or  treadmill,  upon  which  eight  horses 
were  made  to  walk.  The  trip  was  made  in  eight  minutes  at  the  A'ery 
best,  and  with  unfavorable  conditions  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
Wind  and  tide,  Avliile  thus  somewhat  disturbing  yet,  now  could  make 
but  little  difference  in  the  traveler’s  time,  and  safety  was  added  to 
swiftness  as  well  as  comfort,  for  there  were  coArered  cabins  as  a pro- 
tection against  the  weather  and  to  separate  human  passengers  from 
those  belonging  to  the  brute  creation.  At  first  the  boats  had  to  turn 
about  in  going  from  landing  to  landing,  but  soon  an  ingenious  device 
made  it  possible  to  reverse  the  application  of  the  power  to  the  big 
paddle-Avlieel,  and  the  boats  simply  went  back  and  forth  as  they  do 
now.  All  this  was  a vast  improvement  on  former  times  and  methods. 
But  it  was  only  a month  later  Avhen  the  motor  power  of  steam  was 
substituted  for  the  eight  horses  upon  the  Fulton  Ferry  line.  Robert 
Fulton,  Avho  had  the  monopoly  of  steam  navigation  in  New  York  wa- 
ters, had  put  into  operation  the  steamboats  on  the  Paulus  Hook 
Ferry.  In  1812  he  applied  for  the  lease  of  the  old  Brooklvn  Ferry; 
it  was  granted  by  the  Corporation  of  New  York,  but  not  executed  till 
January,  1814.  It  was  to  run  for  twenty-five  years.  On  May  8,  the 
first  steam  ferryboat,  appropriately  called  the  Nassau,  crossed  from 
Beekman’s  Slip  to  the  landing  at  the  foot  Of  the  Old  Road,  or  Fulton 
Street,  in  Brooklyn.  It  Avas  again  a Sunday,  and  hundreds  crossed 
over  to  enjoy  the  new  sensation.  The  time  of  crossing  was  less  than 
that  of  the  horseboats,  varying  from  five  minutes  at  best  to  twelve 
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u n*lt‘r  adverse  circumstances.  After  business  hours  the  Nassau  was 
frv«|uently  employed  to  carry  pleasure  parties  up  the  North  or  East 
river,  when  bands  of  music  played  and  young  people  tripped  it  on 
the  light  fantastic  toe.  Fulton's  inventive  genius  soon  added  the 
*\>tem  of  piles  and  bridges  for  receiving  the  impact  of  the  boat  and 
oninteracting  the  rising  and  falling  tides.  The  rate  charged  for 
passengers  at  first  was  4 cents.  In  1845  that  was  yet  the  fare  au- 
thorized by  law,  but  somewhere  about  1840  the  company  reduced 
the  fare  to  3 cents,  and  since  1844  it  has  been  only  2 cents.  But  com- 
mutation was  inaugurated  at  the  very  beginning,  and  such  a ticket 
f..r  a single  person,  not  transferable,  cost  810  per  annum.  The 
now  somewhat  antiquated  historian  Prime,  in  1S45,  gives  a list  of  the 
distances  to  be  traversed  by  the  boats  at  the  various  ferries:  At  South 
Ferry  the  passage  was  1,300  yards  long,  “ or  20  yards  less  than  three- 
qnarters  of  a mile”;  at  Fulton  Ferry  the  distance  was  731  yards;  at 
Catharine  Street  Ferry  736  yards,  and  at  Jackson  Street  (now  no 
more),  707  yards.  The  people  were  so  well  satisfied  with  these  mul- 
tiplied means  of  communication,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  transporta- 
tion across,  that  they  scouted  now  the  idea  of  communication  by 
means  of  a bridge.  That  idea  had  actually  been  broached  a little  be- 
fore or  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  plan  pro- 
posed then  embraced  a single  lofty  arch  to  span  the  channel,  so  that 
ships  might  pass  underneath.  This  was  well  worth  thinking  about 
when  it  was  as  much  as  your  life  was  worth  to  cross  the  channel  by 
the  primitive  methods  then  at  hand.  But  when  steam  ferryboats 
were  the  vogue  the  idea  seemed  ridiculous.  Prime,  in  1845.  is  espe- 
cially pronounced  in  his  contempt  for  the  scheme.  He  mentions 
how  it  had  become  a topic  of  discussion  in  the  benighted  days  of 
the  opening  century.  It  was  then  “ discussed  with  as  much  zeal  by 
all  classes  of  citizens  as  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  poplar  worm 
in  1803,  or  the  building  of  paper  cities  on  quagmires  in  1S35-6.”  Things 
had  come  to  quite  a different  pass,  however,  in  1845,  when  Prime 
wrote.  Brooklynites,  in  all  the  pride  and  glory  of  their  now  fully 
developed  ferry  facilities,  had  risen  superior  to  the  need  of  a bridge. 
“ Now,”  continues  the  historian,  “ the  idea  of  a bridge  is  as  rare  a 
conception  as  a fifth  wheel  to  a coach,  and  is  about  as  desirable.  At 
any  hour  of  the  day  and  night  you  can  pass  from  one  city  to  the 
other  with  equal  safety  and  greater  rapidity,  than  you  could  walk  the 
•“a me  distance  on  terra  firma.  . . . Under  these  circumstances 

who  would  think  of  crossing  on  a bridge,  if  one  stood  in  his  way?” 
Just  fifty  years  later  about  one  hundred  thousand  people  per  diem 
were  not  only  “ thinking  of  crossing  on  a bridge,”  but  doing  it. 

The  clustering  of  population  about  the  ferry  induced  the  medical 
profession  to  settle  here,  and  Brooklyn's  earliest  doctors  appear  in 
tho  columns  of  its  early  newspapers  by  way  of  advertisements.  There 
was  a Dr.  Charles  Ball,  who  resided  at  the  junction  of  Main  and  Ful- 
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ton  streets.  Doctors  Clussman  and  Osborn  were  on  hand  to  see  to  it 
that  Mr.  Vanderveen,  an  apothecary,  who  had  been  professional  I v 
trained  to  that  art  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  was  correct  in  his  dispens- 
ing of  the  prescribed  drugs.  Domine  Peter  Lowe,  of  the  Dutch 
Church  (who  preached  in  English),  had  a brother  who  practiced 
medicine,  and  lived  at  his  house,  on  the  corner  of  Red  Hook  Lane  and 
Fulton  Avenue.  In  1811  the  town  received  quite  an  accession  in  tin* 
person  of  a “ Rain  Water  Doctor,”  who  disdained  a cognomen  such 
as  resembled  that  of  any  other  mundane  practitioner,  and  called 
himself  simply  Sylvan,  with  the  grandiloquent  addition  of  “ enemy 
of  human  diseases.”  In  those  days  Father  (or  Pfarrer)  Kneipp  was 
either  yet  to  be  born  or  to  be  heard  from;  but  he  was  anticipated  in 
method  or  practice  to  a remarkable  degree.  The  worthy  Sylvan, 
the  Enemy,  etc-.,  was  the  great  administrator,  not  of  dew  on  bare  feet, 
but  of  rain  water  to  the  stomach.  He  affected  the  use  of  some  herbs 
and  things;  but  his  main  reliance  for  the  cure  of  every  imaginable 
bodily  ailment  was  the  drinking  of  rain  water.  He  took  up  his  quar- 
ters rather  far  out  of  town,  a little  beyond  the  “ Black  Horse  Tavern," 
near  where  De  Kalb  and  Fulton  avenues  now  form  a junctiou.  But 
those  days  were  not  different  from  preceding  or  succeeding  ones;  any 
one  with  a pet  remedy  always  finds  plenty  of  people  to  try  it,  and 
can  exert  sufficient  influence  upon  their  imaginations  to  work  some 
therapeutic  effects.  Thousands  came  over  from  New  York  and  the 
Long  Island  towns,  thronged  his  doors,  and  went  away  much 
relieved  by  his  rain  water.  He  charged  but  little  for  his  medicines — 
and  the  clouds  supplied  the  rain  water.  When  patients  realized  re- 
markable cures  and  wished  to  show  gratitude  by  large  gifts  of  money, 
he  declined  them;  and  when  one  of  his  patients  died,  he  reared  a mar- 
ble slab  over  the  remains,  with  an  inscription  which  it  would  seem 
must  have  required  several  pages  of  slabs.  Where  the  old  Brooklyn 
Savings  Bank  now  stands  in  lonely  desolation,  consigned  to  the  uses 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  on  the  corner  of  Concord  and  Fulton  streets, 
early  in  the  century  resided  one  of  Brooklyn’s  notable  physicians.  Dr. 
Hunt.  For  several  years  before  lie  settled  there  (which  was  in  1820), 
he  was  surgeon  in  t lie  Navy,  attached  to  the  Navy  Yard. 

Amusements,  of  course,  have  a sanitary  influence,  and  certainly 
constitute  a medicine  more  palatable  and  popular  than  drugs  pre- 
scribed by  physicians,  even  though  served  by  the  conscientious  Van- 
derveen. These  amusements  were  furnished  at  various  “ gardens  ” 
in  and  around  Brooklyn.  “Columbia  Garden”  was  one  of  these. 
But  a more  famous  resort  was  the  “ Military  Garden,”  kept  by  a Mr. 
Green.  Here  refreshments  in  liquid  and  solid  form  were  furnished, 
also  recreations  and  sports  of  various  kinds.  These  places  were  the 
nurseries  of  the  later  more  ambitious  theaters.  More  “ home-made” 
recreation  was  sought  around  the  “ Tulip  Tree.”  This  was  an  un- 
usually large  magnolia,  crowning  a hill  on  the  line  of  Sands  Street. 
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r.ist  of  Washington.  Parties  from  New  York  on  tine  summer  morn- 
ings would  cross  over  in  rowboats,  land  on  the  beach  inside  the  line 
of  the  present  Water  Street,  and  bivouac  in  regular  picnic  style  on  the 
slope  around  the  umbrageous  and  widespreading  “ Tulip.”  In  those 
sociable  days,  if  parties  from  Brooklyn  itself  would  come  that  way, 
the  tea  and  other  good  cheer  and  social  chat  would  be  made  com- 
mon, and,  as  the  sun  was  sinking  over  the  distant  Jersey  hills,  seen 
rlearly  from  this  elevation  in  the  absence  of  skyscrapers,  the  New 
York  people  would  pack  up  their  belongings  and  row  back  to  their 
,-ity.  In  the  year  1807  some  of  the  green  hills  in  this  vicinity  were 
robbed  of  their  verdure,  denuded  of  their  soil,  and  lessened  in  height 
in  order  to  furnish  forth  ground  for  the  more  material  interests  of 
the  city.  Shipping  interests  had  grown  to  large  proportions,  and 
between  Fulton  Ferry  and  the  Wallabout  the  mudflats  were  covered 
with  the  soil  from  these  hills,  causing  one  or  two  lines  of  streets 
to  encroach  on  the  river,  as  they  had  done  on  Manhattan  Island.  Here 
wharves  were  thrown  out  into  the  current,  and  warehouses  built  up- 
on the  land  now  permanently  above  tidewater.  Besides  the  numer- 
ous grist  mills  in  Brooklyn,  which  utilized  the  flowing  tides  of  the 
Fast  River,  the  history  of  manufactures  on  this  side  of  the  water  must 
note  the  establishment  of  important  industries.  A floor-cloth  factory, 
and  one  for  cotton  goods,  were  erected  here;  while  rope  walks,  em- 
ploying over  a hundred  hands,  furnished  the  growing  shipping  trade 
and  other  lines  of  business  calling  for  them  with  cables  and  ropes 
and  rat-lines  and  the  attenuated  twine.  Chairmaking  had  been  begun 
early  in  the  century.  __ 

Brooklyn  was  not  yet  a village  in  the  period  we  are  now  treating; 
much  less  was  it  a city.  Yet  the  spirit  of  real  estate  speculation  was 
already  abroad,  and  a considerable  tract  of  land  was  laid  out  on  pa- 
per which  was  intended  to  be  made  into  a city,  rejoicing  in  the  clas- 
sic title  of  Olympia.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  cities  deliberately  pur- 
posed to  become  so  by  human  speculation,  hardly  ever  follow  up  the 
good  intentions  of  their  designers.  Somewhere  else,  in  a most  un- 
likely spot,  where  design  would  never  have  fixed  upon  them,  naj’, 
would  have  disdained  the  verv  thought  of  starting  them — there  thev 
perversely  grow  to  unreasonable  magnitude  aud  prosperity.  It  was 
so  with  “ Olympia.”  It  was  laid  out  on  our  Tory  friend  Rapalje's 
land,  now  that  of  the  Sands  brothers.  The  prospects  of  city-grow- 
ing were  finely  argued  out.  New  York  was  to  be  outrivaled.  It  could 
not  spread  southward,  westward,  or  eastward,  confined  as  it  was  by 
water.  Northward  there  was  a chance,  but  who  would  want  to  go 
in  that  direction,  away  so  far  from  the  center  of  business?  Across 
the  river  that  tendency  to  spread  must  needs  proceed,  and  so,  upon 
lids  territory,  would  alight  flu*  overflow  of  New  York.  The  “ Ferry.” 
with  its  inconvenient  heights,  would  repel  such  a movement  of  popu- 
lation. Down  in  the  hollow  back  of  Sands  Streets,  and  toward  the 
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old  Breuckelen  Church,  there  the  deposit  of  population  would  ueee.s 
sarilv  fall  and  remain.  Most  of  these  dreams  have  indeed  been  real 
ized  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  But  they  did  not  quite  follow 
the  line  of  “ Olympia,”  and  the  latter  became  the  deposit  for  the 
overflow  of  the  Ferry  rather  than  of  New  York  City  direct.  And,  in- 
stead of  the  classic  and  romantic  “ Olympia,”  we  have  upon  the  list 
of  our  great  cities,  nothing  but  the  plain,  homely,  bucolic  title,  then 
only  designating  the  rustic  town  of  Brooklyn,  Brookland.  Breuek- 
lyn,  Brocklyne,  or  Breuckelen,  as  it  was  then  variously  spelled. 

The  War  of  1S12  came  upon  the  land,  and  still  the  village  of  Brook- 
lyn was  not  yet.  There  was  no  battle  of  Long  Island  in  this  second 
war  for  independence,  but  the  old  line  of  defenses  was  revived  in 
almost  exactly  the  same  shape  as  in  1770.  For  New  York  City  and 
vicinity  the  war  was  only  a “ rumor,”  not  an  actual  sound  or  experi- 
ence. Preparations  for  defense  were  made  at  its  beginning,  but  not 
till  1814  were  any  vigorous  measures  taken  to  guard  against  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  Washington  had  then  been  taken,  and  at  Balti- 
more occurred  the  bombardment  which  gave  us  the  “ Star  Spangled 
Banner.”  It  now  began  to  look  as  if  New  York  would  have  to  sustain 
the  brunt  of  actual  warfare.  Lines  of  trenches  and  redoubts  and 
blockhouses  stretched  across  Manhattan  Island  on  the  bold  heights 
fronting  on  Harlem  Plains,  clear  to  the  East  River.  On  Long  Island 
nature  had  so  evidently  marked  out  the  defenses  of  1776,  that  inge- 
nuity could  devise  no  better  plan  than  to  restore  the  old  lines.  Hence 
they  began  again  on  the  left  at  Wallabout  Bay.  Fort  Putnam  was 
reinstated,  but  now  named  Fort  Greene.  The  “ oblong  ” redoubt  at 
Hudson  and  De  Kalb  avenues  was  now  called  Cummings.  Again,  at 
the  old  sycamore  tree,  long  standing  opposite  “ the  Abbey”  (both 
landmarks  gone  now,  and  the  site  marked  by  the  Montauk  Theater), 
the  lines  crossed  the  Flatbush  and  Jamaica  Road,  here  not  yet  di- 
vided. Fpon  a hill  located  between  what  are  now  Bond  and  Nevins, 
and  State  and  Schermerliorn  streets,  was  placed  a new  fortification 
called  Redoubt  Masonic.  The  former  Fort  Greene  became  Fort  Fire- 
man, and  Cobble  Hill,  again  fortified,  was  now  named  Fort  Swift,  in 
honor  of  the  general  under  whose  supervision  the  whole  of  these 
works  were  constructed.  The  head  of  Gowanus  Creek  again  made  the 
termination  of  the  lines  on  the  extreme  right.  Now,  to  construct  these 
extensive  lines  of  entrenchment,  the  citizens  of  New  York  turned 
out  with  great  alacrity,  under  the  impulse  of  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton's 
leadership,  as  related  on  page  265  of  our  previous  volume.  We  learn 
the  particulars  of  the  appearance  of  the  squads  of  workers  at  the 
various  localities  in  Brooklyn  from  the  “ Long  Island  Star”  and  “ In- 
telligencer” in  their  weekly  issues.  On  August  0,  1S14,  ground  was 
broken  at  Fort  Greene,  amid  salvos  of  artillery.  One  old  man,  who 
forty  years  before  had  helped  to  dig  the  trenches  here,  came  over  from 
New  York,  and,  seizing  a spade,  declared  that  his  hands  should  a 
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second  time  do  their  share  in  defending  his  country.  We  mention.  i| 
in  the  other  volume  how  squads  of  men  by  trades  and  professions  from 
the  different  wards,  were  sent  about  to  the  various  points  to  be  I'm 
tided  by  means  of  the  ferryboats,  which  were  now  but  three  months 
old.  On  the  first  day  at  Fort  Greene  a number  of  workers  from 
New  York’s  Seventh  Ward  labored  side  by  side  with  some  compa- 
nies from  the  Regular  Army.  We  read  that  on  the  next  day  t In- 
trenches at  Fort  Greene  were  thrown  up  by  the  tanners  and  curriers, 
the  society  of  plumbers,  and  a large  force  of  exempt  firemen.  Again 
the  next  day  a body  of  medical  students  was  there.  Many  hands 
made  light  work,  and  the  full  August  moon  made  the  trips  u> 
and  from  the  strengthened  posts  per  steamer  decidedly  enjoyable. 
But  not  only  did  New  Yorkers  lend  enthusiastic  aid.  On  September 
8 eight  hundred  citizens  of  Newark  rode  out  in  wagons  to  Panins 
Hook,  crossed  the  North  and  then  the  East  River,  and  seized  spade 
and  pickax  at  the  Brooklyn  lines;  and  on  September  7 they  were 
followed  by  nearly  two  hundred  people  from  Morris  County,  N.  J.. 
who  had  made  a sort  of  pious  pilgrimage  of  the  affair,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  pastor.  A similar  religious  cast  was  given  to  the 
movement  by  a squad  composed  of  members  of  the  Mulberry  Street 
Baptist  Church  of  New  York,  who  came  under  the  guidance  of  their 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Archibald  McClay.  Fort  Masonic  was  so  named  be- 
cause here  over  seven  hundred  Freemasons,  headed  by  their  Grand 
Master,  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton,  sturdily  labored  with  the  prosaic 
shovel  instead  of  the  symbolic  trowel.  Bushwick  Reformed  Church 
sent  a squad  to  dig  at  Cobble  Hill  and  make  Fort  SAvift,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bassett  cheering  them  on.  From  Flatlands,  from  Flatbush,  from 
Gravesend,  they  came  to  make  Brooklyn  more  secure;  -while  seventy 
men  from  Paterson,  N.  J.,  under  a Revolutionary  officer,  Colonel  God- 
win, showed  again  the  good  Avill  of  distant  fellow-citizens.  At  one 
time  no  less  than  tAvelve  hundred  Irishmen  came  over  for  a tussle 
with  the  shovel,  their  especial  work,  by  request,  being  the  sodding 
of  the  earthworks.  New  Utrecht  Avas  not  behind  her  sister  toAvns 
in  zeal,  and  on  the  same  date  one  thousand  colored  men  from  New 
York  put  in  a good  day's  Avork.  Labor  Avas  lightened  by  the  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  which  brought  men  hither  in  such  large  num- 
bers, and  Avhich  was  stimulated  by  stirring  mottoes,  inscribed 
upon  banners  as  they  marched.  The  NeAvark  men  rallied  under  the 
sentiment,  “ Don't  give  up  the  soil,"  its  origin  plainly  to  be  traced  t<> 
Captain  Lawrence's  then  recent,  and  iioav  immortal,  dying  command. 
The  Masons  passed  among  their  ranks  as  a Avatclnvord  Lord  Nelson's 
famous  signal,  modified  to  their  OAvn  circumstances:  “The  Grand 
Master  expects  eAery  Mason  to  do  his  duty.”  And  upon  roads  or 
streets  or  ferryboats  as  they  marched  or  rode  to  the  points  assigned 
them,  and  in  the  trenches  as  they  greAv  in  strength  from  the  Wall- 
about  to  Gowanus,  the  men  sang  or  Avhistled  the  words  or  tune  of  a 
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*,,ng  called  “ The  Patriotic  Diners,”  and  which  was  composed  by  the 
author  of  the  ‘‘Old  Oaken  Bucket,”  Samuel  Woodworth.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  boundless  enthusiasm  would  have  found  expres- 
sion also  in  tremendous  fighting,  had  the  enemy  come.  It  may  well 
iio  believed  that  the  Jamaica  Pass  would  not  have  been  left  unde- 
fended. But  the  war  cloud  passed  away  without  bursting-  in  thunder 
..r  lightning  upon  this  vicinity,  and  the  sunshine  of  peace  soon 
changed  all  the  preparations  of  war  into  relics  for  the  curious,  then 
into  faint  traces  for  the  antiquary,  till  to-day,  not  a vestige  remains 
but  the  twin  cannon  on  the  plateau  of  Fort  Greene,  whose  perfect 
liarmlessness  only  emphasizes  how  little  has  been  the  necessity  for 
providing  against  similar  emergencies  in  all  these  eighty-three  years. 

On  the  night  of  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  February  14,  1815,  residents 
mi  Brooklyn  Heights  saw  multitudes  of  moving  lights  passing  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  New  York  nearly  all  night  long.  The  news  of 
••  Peace  ” had  arrived  by  packet,  and  the  joy  of  it  was  keeping  the 
people  out  of  their  beds  and  upon  the  streets,  carrying  torches,  lan- 
terns, lamps,  and  candles.  The  rebound  to  prosperity  was  quickly  felt 
in  the  city,  and  the  thrill  of  it  could  not  but  pass  across  the  East  Hirer. 
The  time  was  now  hastening  on  to  the  first  round  of  the  ladder  of 
Brooklyn’s  municipal  greatness.  In  December  of  that  same  year  the 
dwellers  about  the  ferry  came  together  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
making  an  application  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  a bill  to 
incorporate  a village.  It  being  deemed  advisable,  public  notice  was 
given  by  Andrew  Merceiu,  the  Fhairman  of  tin*  meeting,  and  Alden  F. 
Spooner,  Secretary  (editor  and  publisher  of  the  Loin/  Island  Star), 
that  such  application  would  be  made.  The  next  step  was  a meeting  of 
tin*  inhabitants  on  January  8,  1816,  at  which  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  the  petition  to  the  Legislature,  and  also  the  proper 
bill.  The  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Everitt,  Alden 
F.  Spooner,  Joshua  Sands,  the  llev.  John  Ireland,  and  John  Doughty. 
They  met  on  January  9 at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hezekiali  B.  Pierre- 
pont,  on  the  Heights.  A few  weeks  were  spent  in  getting  the  papers 
into  proper  shape,  so  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  February  before 
they  came  up  for  action  in  the  Legislature.  The  Senate  passed 
the  bill  submitted  on  March  13,  1816,  after  which  it  was  sent  to  the 
Assembly,  where  it  was  referred  to  a committee,  of  which  B.  F. 
Thompson,  the  historian  of  Long  Island,  was  chairman.  The  regular 
routine  having  been  gone  through,  the  act  that  made  Brooklyn  a vil- 
lage was  passed  on  April  12,  1816.  The  village  was  to  have  a gov- 
erning board  of  trustees  consisting  of  five  members.  These  and  three 
assessors  were  to  be  elected  by  all  the  inhabitants,  freeholders  as  well 
as  others,  qualified  to  vote  at  the  town  meetings,  the  election  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  each  year.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
thus  popularly  elected  chose  its  own  President,  Treasurer,  Clerk,  and 
< '<dle<  tor.  The  first  trustees  were  named  by  the  act,  so  that  the  in- 
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corporation  could  go  into  effect  at  once,  and  these  were  to  hold  olli< 
until  an  election  should  be  held  regularly  on  the  tirst  Monday  in  .M;i  \, 
1817.  These  first  appointed  Trustees  were  Andrew  Mercein,  John 
Garrison,  John  Doughty,  John  Seaman,  and  John  Dean,  in  which  li>t 
we  note  a remarkable  absence  of  Dutch  names.  On  April  29,  the*.- 
village  dignitaries  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  holding  their  first  mem 
ting  on  May  4,  that  date  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  beginning 
of  village  life  for  Brooklyn.  In  June  a seal  was  designed  by  Trustee 
Garrison  and  adopted  by  the  Board,  which  did  not  display  any  very 
great  ingenuity  of  invention,  nor  require  great  skill  in  draftmanship. 
It  was  nothing  but  a star  encircled  by  the  legend:  “Corporation  of 
Brooklyn,”  which  must  have  gratified  the  editor  of  Brooklyn’s  leading 
journal.  More  material  improvements  did  not  fail  to  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board.  A portion  of  the  sides  of  the  Old  Ferry  and  New 
Ferry  Boads  (Fulton  and  Main  streets)  were  set  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  roadway  by  means  of  curbs,  made  of  plain  boards,  perhaps  a half 
a foot  or  less  high.  The  space  thus  separated  was  filled  up  to  the  top 
of  the  curbs  with  good  dry  gravel,  thus  furnishing  Brooklyn's  first 
sidewalks.  In  keeping  with  this  measure  for  comfort  and  cleanliness, 
a decree  was  promulgated  by  the  village  powers  putting  an  end  to  the 
indiscriminate  promenade  of  hogs,  creatures  whose  propensity  to 
“ root  or  die  ” paid  small  respect  to  the  carefully  prepared  sidewalks. 
Another  grateful  action  was  the  ordinance  to  decorate  the  new  vil- 
lage with  signboards  on  the  corners  of  its  budding  streets,  and  thus 
the  resident  or  visitor  could  learn  (by  an  effort  of  memory  always, 
not  by  any  logical  sequence)  where  Pearl  Street  was,  and  in  which 
direction  he  was  to  proceed  thence  to  get  to  Adams,  or  Hicks,  or 
Sands,  or  Middagh  streets,  all  of  which  names,  and  more  also,  were 
in  that  memorable  year  inscribed  upon  their  appropriate  boards. 
These  provisions  were  all  very  praiseworthy  and  gratifying  to  the  vil- 
lagers, although  there  had  been  much  opposition  to  the  incorporation 
scheme.  A great  many  people  too  disliked  the  idea  of  having  the 
Trustees  thrust  upon  them  by  act  of  Legislature.  It  outraged  the 
sense  of  home  rule,  and  it  does  seem  as  if  the  town  could  have  existed 
without  a.  Board  of  Trustees  from  April  12  to  May  4,  until,  on  the 
latter  date,  the  people  could  have  elected  the  Trustees  themselves. 
The  postponement  of  the  election  for  a whole  year  disgusted  the  vil- 
lagers; and  when  the  incumbent  Trustees  attempted  to  restrict  the 
suffrage  by  an  amendment  to  the  charter,  indignation  rose  to  the 
topmost  point.  Evidently  the  officers  wished  to  remain  in  power,  and 
they  were  aware  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  against  them.  Their 
impolitic  proposal  brought  the  opposition  to  a head  and  increased 
its  numbers,  so  that  not  only  did  the  remonstrance  against  the  amend- 
ment convince  the  Legislature,  but  the  Trustees  were  entirely  defeated 
at  the  first  village  charter  election  in  May,  1817.  Not  one  of  the  five 
was  re-elected;  those  first  holding  places  in  the  Village  Board  as 
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,l„.  result  of  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow-townsmen,  being  William 
1'urman,  Henry  Stanton,  Tunis  Joralemon,  Xoah  Waterbary,  and 
Samuel  S.  Birdsall.  Again  we  look  in  vain  for  names  suggesting 
terollt  ctions  of  tin*  fathers  of  the  hamlet  Breuekelen,  for  even  then 
th«-  inllux  of  enterprising  settlers  from  New  England,  indirectly  as 
having  first  planted  themselves  in  a former  generation  at  the  east 
fill  1 of  the  island,  or  directly  by  emigration  thence  now,  had  begun 
to  swamp  the  ancient  Dutch.  And  we  must  clearly  bear  in  mind 
that  Brooklyn  as  a village  did  not  embrace  that  part  of  the  township 
where  Breuekelen  began.  That  historic  spot  was  reserved  for  vindi- 
cation as  properly  the  heart  and  center  of  municipal  being  to  a much 
later  date,  when  the  glory  of  the  city  had  reached  its  zenith.  The 
village  bounds  may  be  roughly  described  in  modern  terms  by  saying 
that  they  followed  the  line  of  Bed  Hook  Lane,  carried  by  the  imagina- 
tion through  the  intervening  blocks  to  Atlantic  Avenue;  and  of  At- 
lantic Avenue  down  to  South  Ferry.  Starting  from  Fulton  Avenue  in 
the  other  direction,  the  line  went  from  Bed  Hook  Lane  to  Wallabout 
Bay,  cutting  obliquely  across  the  series  of  streets  from  Pearl  to  Hud- 
son or  Xavv,  and  so  to  the  East  Biver  again. 

By  the  exercise  of  a most  commendable  and  astonishing  industry 
and  care,  Dr.  Stiles,  the  historian  or  annalist  of  Brooklyn,  has  pre- 
pared for  those  readers  whose  patience  can  in  some  measure  approach 
his  own,  a series  of  five  or  six  “ walks  " through  various  portions  of 
Hr.  ►oklyn  village  and  township  in  the  year  1810.  As  we  take  our 
place  by  his  side  we  see  the  old  conditions  rehabilitated.  From 
street  to  street  we  go,  and  see  again  this  house  or  that  orchard;  some 
old  Brooklynite's  residence;  the  headquarters  of  some  Bevolutionary 
worthy;  some  forgotten  church  building  or  public  hall,  wiped  away 
by  the  march  of  improvement;  a spot  made  memorable  by  the  stay  of 
a distinguished  foreigner;  with  full  accounts  of  the  lives  and  acts  of 
men  prominent  in  the  counsels  of  the  village,  the  promoters  of  its 
early  trades  and  industries,  the  founders  of  its  churches,  the  origina- 
tors of  its  world-famous  Sunday-school  system.  We  have  neither  the 
scope  nor  the  inclination  to  go  into  details  so  minute,  for  tlm  present 
history  is  not  for  Brooklynites  alone,  but  is  intended  to  interest  gen- 
eral readers  in  Brooklyn.  We  shall  therefore  find  it  profitable  to 
uh*an  a few  of  the  more  interesting  items,  and  attempt  in  briefer 
• airline  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  picture  so  elaborately  set  forth.  There 
is  no  need  to  mention  again  the  two  ferries,  now  so  familiar  as  Fulton 
and  ('atharine,  the  Jackson  Street  Ferry  not  having  come  into  opera- 
tion till  the  year  after  the  incorporation.  From  these  two  ferries 
rands,  or  streets,  ran  up  toward  the  high  ground  now  along  Sands 
Street,  meeting  (as  do  now  Fulton  and  Main  streets)  just  before  the 
highest  point  was  attained.  On  these  two  thoroughfares  the  houses 
clustered  most  thickly.  Francis  Guy's  famous  “ Snow  Scene,"  depict- 
ing the  Brooklyn  of  a few  years  later,  shows  the  rear  of  the  dwellings 
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facing  on  Fulton  above  Front  Street,  with  a distant  glimpse  uf 
teams  passing  Front  in  Main  Street,  and  furnishes  vistas  along  From 
and  James  streets,  where  resided  some  of  the  prominent  people  of 
the  village.  The  houses  are  mostly  frame;  tapering  poplars  stand 
like  sentinels  at  the  distance  of  a few  feet  from  their  fronts;  in  tin* 
background,  looking  toward  Columbia  Heights,  a few  scattered 
houses  crown  the  lofty  hills.  Almost  the  first  thing  that  met  the  gaze 
of  the  visitor  wrho  had  landed  at  the  steamboat  dock,  or  had  climbed 
the  stairs  from  a rowboat,  was  the  market,  standing  squarely  in  the 
center  of  the  Old  Road,  hardly  fifty  feet  from  the  slip,  its  long,  unthh . 
straggling  buildings  stretching  up  as  far  as  Elizabeth  Street.  There 
were  six  stands  in  it,  occupied  by  as  many  butchers,  who  were  fa- 
mous citizens  in  their  day,  and  became  men  of  substance  in  body  as 
in  nurse.  The  proximity  of  their  slaughter-house  was  not  a desirable 
feature.  The  hardware  store  of  Birdsall  & Bunce,  on  the  upper 
corner  of  Front  and  Fulton  streets,  was  also  a center  of  interest  fur 
the  community  as  the  Postoffice,  Mr.  Joel  Bunce  serving  his  country 
and  his  neighbors  in  the  capacity  of  Postmaster.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Kirk  had  occupied  this  corner 
with  his  printing  and  newspaper  office  when  he  published  the  Cour- 
ier. Towering  above  the  ferry  landing,  the  market,  and  the  lowly 
dwellings  on  the  left  side  of  the  Ferry  Road  going  up,  were  the 
Heights,  which  the  art  of  man  and  the  mighty  street-maker  have 
never  been  able  to  rob  of  their  glory.  Still,  at  Columbia  Street,  the 
steep  pitch  is  in  evidence,  and  along  Furman  wTe  must  crane  our  necks 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  to  get  a bare  glimpse  of  the  houses 
whose  yards  come  down  in  gigantic  terraced  steps  to  the  lofty  granite 
wall  rising  perpendicular  to  the  lowest  grade  of  the  gardens.  Upon 
the  hill  then  in  pristine  boldness,  washed  at  its  foot  by  the  waves 
of  the  East  River,  whose  shores  were  innocent  of  wharves,  there  re- 
sided merchants  or  landholders  who  had  accumulated  wealth  and 
were  disposed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it  in  elegant  mansions,  whose 
piazzas  and  windows  commanded  a prospect  of  unrivaled  beauty. 
Ludlow,  Kicks,  Waring,  Middagh,  De  Bevois,  Pierrepout,  Joralemon, 
these  were  some  of  the  names  whose  sound  is  still  familiar  to  our  ears, 
as  denoting  streets  that  have  been  run  through  their  property.  There 
was  a road  along  the  shore  under  the  heights,  and  here  and  there  a 
shop  or  dwelling  house,  or  slip  for  landing.  One  man  evaporated  the 
salt  water  in  shallow  vats;  another  was  a famous  boat  builder;  a 
third  was  a waterman,  with  pumps  and  casks  galore,  who  would  go 
out  in  his  scow  or  piragua,  and  supply  the  shipping  in  bay  or  river 
with  fresh  water.  About  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Orange  Street 
was  a dock  for  the  accommodation  of  men  in  the  milk  business.  An- 
other dock  jutted  out  into  the  stream  about  halfway  between  Clarke 
and  Pierrepont  streets,  and  further  south  a third  one.  owned  by 
Samuel  Jackson,  which  bore  three  wooden  storehouses.  Large 
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„m*t»hes  of  the  original  shore  and  beach  intervened  between  these 
invasions  of  human  ingenuity  and  business.  There  large  rocks  re- 
,.,.jved  the  impact  of  the  tides  and  waves,  which  advanced  and  re- 
, .-<led  over  a gravelly  beach ; and  at  specially  high  tides  with  westerly 
winds,  the  shore  road  would  often  be  covered  with  water  to  such  an 
i-xtent  as  to  be  impassable.  At  the  end  of  this  road,  where  a break 
in  the  heights  allowed  a turn  of  it  back  into  tin*  interior  and  among 
i 1m*  farms,  about  where  Joralemon  Street  is  now,  was  Pierrepont's  Dis- 
tillery, which  had  been  Philip  Livingston’s  in  earlier  times.  Here, 
again,  were  docking  facilities,  a large  wharf  jutting  out  into  the 
river.  Upon  this  were  erected  wooden  storehouses,  but  what  was  of 
piruliar  interest,  and  a conspicuous 
and  odd  feature  of  the  landscape, 
or  river-scape — a windmill  stood  to 
invite  the  winds  of  heaven  to  grind 
grain  for  distilling  purposes,  just  as 
in  old  Schiedam,  the  home  of 
“ Schnapps,”  and  redolent  with  gin, 
windmills  are  made  to  serve  that 
purpose,  and,  therefore,  abound 
and  overshadow  the  quaint  little 
town  with  their  multitude  and 
their  gigantic  proportions. 

Passing  up  now  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill  on  the  Old  Road,  or  Fulton 
Street,  we  find  it  turns  to  the  right 
sharply  as  it  does  now.  A pleasing 
view  is  afforded  by  a row  of  high 
and  spreading  ancient  elm  trees, 
reaching  all  the  way  from  Orange 
t<>  Clinton  streets.  It  was  the  de- 
light of  Talleyrand,  the  great  French  wit,  cynic,  diplomat,  to  walk 
under  these  trees  and  watch  the  farm  wagons  coming  into  town. 
Ib*  lodged  for  a while  in  a house  on  Fulton  Street  nearly  opposite 
Hicks,  finding  it  doubtless  expedient  at  that  time  to  court  obscurity, 
and  shunning  even  the  drawing-rooms  of  New  York  society.  On 
the  return  of  wagons  from  New  York,  he  would  often  request  a ride 
into  the  country,  feasting  his  eyes  upon  the  fertile  fields  of  Flatbush, 
Fintlands,  and  the  other  towns.  And  that  his  interest  in  what  he 
*aw  was  an  intelligent  one  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  he  persuaded 
t In*  farmers  to  try  the  cultivation  of  the  Russian  turnip.  We  find  that 
••Ini  trees  were  by  no  means  the  only  kind  that  were  prized  by  Brook- 
lyn's villagers.  Brooklyn,  even  as  a city,  is  much  more  saving  of  this 
delightful  feature,  and  presents  many  more  thoroughfares  lined  on 
h<uh  sides  and  for  long  distance  with  trees,  than  New  York  But  in 
these  early  days  of  village  life  the  view  from  the  river  as  one  crossed 


OUCH  persons  as  are  inclined  to  compound, 
^ agreeable  to  law,  in  the  Steam  Ferry-Boat, 
Barges,  or  common  Horse  Boats,  will  be  pleas- 
ed to  apply  to  the  subscribers,  who  are  authori- 
zed to  settle  the  same. 

GEORGE  HICKS,  Brooklyn, 
JOHN  PINTARD,  52  Wail-st. 
Commutation  for  a single  person  not 

transferable,  for  12  months,  §10  00 

Do.  do.  8 months,  6 67 

May  3,  1814  6m. 

COMMUTATION  TICKET. 
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over,  or  a promenade  through  its  rural  thoroughfares,  revealed  ;i 
wealth  of  foliage,  and  a considerable,  if  not  a boundless,  contiguiix 
of  shade.  Elms  and  mulberry  trees,  locust,  willow,  cedar  trees  spread 
their  branches  over  the  roadway,  and  kept  the  too  tierce  sun  from 
beating  upon  the  cozy  dwellings.  A feature  not  so  happy  was 
a rage  for  poplars  between  1S13  and  1818,  when  these  tall  and  gawk\ 
trees  shot  up  in  front  of  many  a house,  only  to  die  soon  at  the  top  and 
present  ghastly  decay  instead  of  verdant  beauty.  On  the  side  of  tin- 
way  opposite  to  that  tine  row  of  elms  on  Fulton  Street,  we  tind  a few 
houses  worth  noting  in  our  rapid  survey.  Some  of  these  were  large 
and  roomy,  occupied  by  New  York  business  men.  Turning  the  corner 
at  Nassau  Street,  we  learn  that  the  pressure  of  misfortune  has  reached 
some  of  the  people  of  the  prosperous  village;  for,  on  Nassau  Street, 
about  one  hundred  feet  this  side  of  Jay,  a large  frame  building  an- 
nounces itself  as  the  village  “ Almshouse,”  having  a two-acre  garden 
around  it.  Coming  back  to  Fulton  Street  there  appears  before  us. 
a little  north  of  the  corner  of  Nassau,  a long  one-story-and-a-half 
house,  built  of  bricks  brought  from  Holland.  The  Provincial  Assem- 
bly in  colonial  days  had  met  here  once  or  twice  when  small-pox  visited 
New  York,  and  it  had  been  General  Putnam's  headquarters  during  the 
Battle  of  Long  Island.  None  of  the  streets  that  we  pass  extend  very 
far,  nor  are  built  upon,  much  beyond  Washington  Street.  Myrtle 
Avenue  was  not  yet,  but  there  was  a Myrtle  Street,  laid  out  rudely 
a short  distance  to  the  left  of  Fulton  Avenue.  Near  the  corner,  upon 
some  high  ground,  was  a dwelling  house,  in  which  was  kept  a grocery 
store,  surrounded  by  a garden  where  the  proprietor  entertained  pic- 
nic parties.  All  the  way  from  this  house  to  Wallabout  Bay,  no  houses 
were  in  sight.  Yet  the  region  along  High,  Nassau,  Concord,  and 
Myrtle,  toward  the  Wallabout,  was  the  very  “ Olympia  ” laid  out  so 
elaborately,  with  such  convincing  arguments  that  here  was  the  place 
for  a great  citv. 

Going  on  now  for  a brief  glance  at  our  original  Breuckelen,  we  dis- 
cover but  few  houses  on  either  side  of  the  road  from  Joralemon  Street 
and  beyond.  The  Dutch  Church  has  been  cleared  out  of  the  way,  and 
its  succesor  stands  now,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  upon  the  spot  familiar 
to  many  of  us  not  so  very  old.  But  the  graveyard  still  remains,  and 
some  vestiges  of  it  turned  up  when  a great  emporium  was  built  upon 
its  former  site  only  a few  years  ago.  Near  the  junction  of  Joralemon 
and  Fulton  streets,  where  now  the  County  Courthouse  stands,  was  a 
famous  pleasure  resort  known  as  the  Military  Garden.  Musical  and 
histrionic  art  for  Brooklyn  began  its  history  here.  The  de  Bevoises, 
descendants  of  Brooklyn's  earliest  schoolteacher,  disgusted  by  the  ad- 
vance of  population  toward  their  farm  on  the  heights,  near  Pierreponr 
Street,  sold  it  to  TIezekiah  B.  Pierrepont  for  $28,000,  and  went  further 
out  into  the  country.  They  built  a house  on  the  site  of  what  many 
of  us  have  later  known  as  “ The  Abbey  ” (by  name,  if  not  otherwise  i , 
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i.ti  Fulton  Avenue,  near  where  the  present  Flatbusli  Avenue  forms  a 
junction  with  it.  At  that  time  Fulton  Avenue  did  not  go  on  past  this 
junction,  but  the  Jamaica  Koad  turned  toward  Flatbusli,  and  did  not 
•|, >ltcrt  on  its  way  eastward  until  about  opposite  the  junction  of  Fifth 
Avenue  (then  the  Gowanus  Koad)  with  the  present  Flatbusli  Ave- 
nue. The  de  Bevoises  were  a peculiar  pair  of  brothers.  They  culti- 
vated the  strawberry  with  great  assiduity  and  exclusiveness,  refusing 
in  give  slips  of  their  plants  to  anybody,  and  thus  securing  almost  the 
monopoly  of  that  delicious  berry  in  the  New  York  markets.  To  the 
de  Bevoises  must  be  traced  the  origin  of  a street  cry  which  tills  the 
air  of  a summer  night  to  this  day,  and  is  a domestic  feature  as  unique 
tn  Brooklyn  as  the  song  of  the  gondolier  to  Venice.  Who  that  does 
not  occupy  quarters  too  oppressively  aristocratic,  where  human  kind 
mingle  genially  instead  of  trying  to  keep  away  from  each  other,  but 
has  listened  with  delight,  feeling  that  indeed  he  was  at  home  in  his 
own  city,  to  the  cry,  “ Hot  corn,  hot  corn!  ” The  cry  was  started,  and 
i he  peddling  of  this  palatable  viand  on  summer  evenings  was  begun 
by  Mr.  de  Bevoise's  Black  Peg.  As  early  as  1807  or  1-808,  this  had 
become  a feature  of  Brooklyn  life.  The  fresh  young  corn,  hot  from 
boiling,  and  running  with  the  melting  butter,  was  sent  around  town 
by  the  thrifty  brothers,  under  the  care  of  their  negro  slave  Margaret 
or  Peggy.  There  was  a quick  response  to  the  cry  from  the  watery- 
mouthed  denizens  of  the  village,  and  the  great  city  has  not  yet  out- 
grown its  taste  for  the  corn,  or  its  delight  in  the  cry. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  village  of  Brooklyn  must  suffice,  and  now 
we  must  hasten  on  with  an  account  of  events  that  tilled  up  the  inter- 
val between  its  incorporation  as  such,  and  its  attainment  of  the  dig- 
nity of  city  life.  As  population  increased  the  necessity  for  care  that 
the  people's  health  be  guarded  increased  also.  One  of  the  earliest 
measures  of  the  village  government  was  to  appoint  officials  whose 
special  function  it  was  to  remove  dirt  and  tilth  from  the  streets;  but 
there  were  paved  streets  as  well  as  unpaved  ones,  and  it  seems  that 
the  former  alone  were  embraced  in  this  salutary  provision.  There 
was  no  less  dirt  and  tilth  on  the  others,  and  diseases  bred,  therefore,  as 
they  did  in  the  more  densely  populated  city  across  the  river.  When 
the  yellow  fever  ravaged  Yew  York  in  1822  and  1823  Brooklyn  had  its 
share  of  cases.  The  pest  raged  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  docks  and  dwellings  at  the  foot  of  the  heights,  where  ships  in- 
fected  with  the  disease  landed  and  discharged  cargoes,  and  where 
stores  of  perishable  goods  spread  insupportable  stenches.  In  1821  the 
Legislature  incorporated  a Board  of  Health  for  Brooklyn,  and  in  1830 
a dispensary  was  established.  A year  or  two  later  plans  for  supply- 
ing the  village  with  water  were  proposed,  but  not  acted  on.  By  unit- 
ing several  springs  on  the  East  Kiver  shore,  and  pumping  the  water  by 
tin*  action  of  the  retiring  tide,  as  mill  wheels  were  turned,  it  was 
thought  a reservoir  placed  at  the  terminus  of  Cranberry  Street,  at  the 
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highest  point  on  the  Heights,  could  be  kept  filled  with  water,  wheat  .• 
there  would  be  “ head  ” enough  to  send  water  into  dwellings  in  evor\ 
part  of  town.  In  1S20  several  small  markets  had  sprung  up  in  various 
portions  of  the  village,  and  it  began  to  be  thought  that  the  lowlands 
or  mudflats  along  the  river  shore  should  be  permanently  invaded  bv 
streets  and  buildings,  after  raising  their  level  by  soil  from  the 
hills.  Such  important  and  well-populated  streets  as  Front  and 
Hicks  were  still  in  a condition  that  left  much  room  for  improve- 
ment. Street-lamps  were  not  generally  provided  by  the  public  gov- 
ernment, and  they  had  not  spread  as  far  as  the  junction  of  Main  and 
Fulton  streets.  In  1821  the  village  contained  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  houses,  and  two  years  later  there  were  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
five.  In  all  the  town  there  were  a little  over  a thousand,  of  which 
not  quite  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  of  stone  or  brick.  A great  nov- 
elty it  was  for  the  denizens  of  the  village  when  the  first  “ skyscrap- 
ers ” of  that  day  were  erected.  They  were  a row  of  two  brick  houses, 
arranged  for  stores  beneath  and  dwellings  above,  built  on  Fulton 
Street,  on  the  right-hand  side,  opposite  the  junction  of  Main  and  Ful- 
ton. They  attained  the  then  extraordinary  height  of  three  stories, 
and  were  ready  for  occupancy  on  January  1,  1824.  A year  or  tw’o  be- 
fore, however,  that  dizzy  elevation  had  been  attempted,  but  only  the 
fronts  of  the  houses  were  of  brick.  In  1822  the  Village  Board  ordered 
the  numbering  of  houses  on  Fulton,  Main,  Front,  Hicks,  and  High 
streets,  the  owners  to  pay  for  the  improvement,  with  the  usual  result 
that  it  was  done  and  not  done,  and  it  was  harder  to  find  a house  with 
a number  than  one  without.  Seven  years  later  the  authorities  set 
about  correcting  the  numbers  of  the  houses,  with  the  good  result  that 
a directory  was  now  possible,  which  was  published  by  the  Star  man- 
agement. At  first,  gravel  sidewalks  with  curbing  were  laid  along 
both  sides  of  Fulton,  as  had  been  done  in  Main  Street;  but  in  1825, 
flagstones  were  first  utilized  for  the  purpose.  In  the  year  1S24  the 
village,  in  addition  to  its  Almshouse,  bought  a poor-farm  near  Fort 
Greene  for  $3,750.  This  was  outside  of  the  village  bounds,  and  pre- 
sumably the  benefit  was  to  be  shared  by  town  and  village.  It  was 
not  easy  always  clearly  to  distinguish  between  the  two,  and  the  diffi- 
culty lay  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  a populous  village  by  laws  appli- 
cable to  the  limited  numbers  of  a town.  Hence,  a committee  of  village 
and  town  met  in  1828  to  consider  the  adjustment  of  relations,  and 
the  adoption  for  the  village  of  modifications  in  town  laws  so  as  to 
make  them  suitable  for  its  enlarged  being.  In  this  same  year,  1828,  it 
was  proposed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  light  Fulton  Street  with  gas, 
at  814.31  per  annum  for  each  lamp. 

Municipal  progress  was  both  attended  and  caused  by  the  vigorous 
advancement  of  the  community  in  the  lines  of  business  and  industry. 
In  a community  of  over  seven  thousand  souls,  having  its  own  enter- 
prises of  commerce  and  manufacture,  as  well  as  those  which  were. 
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ko  to  speak,  an  overflow  from  the  superabundance  of  New  York,  it 
became  necessary  to  facilitate  financial  transactions.  Hence,  in  1S24, 
we  see  that  the  first  bank  was  organized  and  incorporated.  It  was 
called  the  “ Long  Island  Bank,”  inviting  thereby  the  patronage  of 
residents  outside  of  the  village.  The  first  directors,  as  mentioned 
iti  the  act  of  incorporation,  were  Messrs.  Leffert  Lefferts,  Jeliiel 
dagger.  John  C.  Freecke,  John  C.  Vanderveer,  Jordan  Coles,  Silas 
Butler,  Fanning  C.  Tucker,  Jacob  Hicks,  Henry  Waring,  Xehemiali 
Denton,  Elkanah  Doolittle,  Thomas  Everitt,  Jr.,  and  George  Little. 
Mr.  Lefferts  was  chosen  President  of  the  bank,  which  he  served  in  this 
important  capacity  for  twenty-two  years.  A few  months  later  steps 
were  taken  to  establish  a second  bank.  The  movement  was  headed  by 
one  gentleman  of  Jamaica  and  another  of  Flatbush,  and  three  of 
Brooklyn.  Its  title  was  to  be  the  “ Long  Island  Farmers’  and  Me- 
chanics’ Bank,”  and  it  was  to  be  located  in  the  village  of  Brooklyn. 
Three  years  later  saw  the  organization  of  the  “ Brooklyn  Savings 
Bank,”  of  which  Adrian  van  Sinderen  was  President.  He,  as  well 
as  the  other  officers,  served  without  compensation.  In  1832  the 
Brooklyn  Bank  ” began  its  career,  and,  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  scheme  of  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  came  to  maturity, 
it  is  put  down  as  being  the  second  bank  established  in  the  city.  A 
financial  institution  naturally  following  in  the  wake  of  these  was  a 
fire  insurance  company.  The  “ Brooklyn  Fire  ” was  incorporated  and 
began  business  in  May,  1S24,  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Dock  streets. 
William  Furman  was  its  first  President.  That  commerce  was  turning 
its  course  toward  the  shores  of  Brooklyn,  making  it  play  its  part  in 
the  great  harboring  facilities  afforded  by  bay  and  river,  is  shown  by 
some  shipping  statistics  of  the  year  1824.  On  July  1,  there  were  lying 
moored  at  the  wharves  in  front  of  the  village  eight  full-rigged  ships; 
six  hermaphrodite  brigs,  three  masted,  one  square-rigged;  ten  brigs, 
twenty  schooners,  and  twelve  sloops.  Such  progress  in  shipping  busi- 
ness necessitated  accommodations  for  custom  house  purposes,  and 
Collector  of  the  Port  Jonathan  Thompson  caused  to  be  erected  (in 
1823)  a three-story  fire-proof  warehouse  on  Furman  Street,  at  the 
river's  edge,  near  the  foot  of  Cranberry.  This  was  the  first  bonded 
warehouse  established  in  Brooklyn.  A new  market  was  provided  for 
the  convenience  of  householders  and  farmers  in  James  Street,  which 
ran  in  the  rear  of  Fulton  Street  houses  on  the  left  going  up  from  the 
ferry,  but  which  has  been  recently  obliterated  by  the  bridge  ap- 
proaches. Statistics  of  industry  in  the  village  days  are  of  interest,  as 
showing  the  remarkable  activity  in  various  lines  of  manufacture  and 
trade.  There  were  eight  rope  walks  and  seven  distilleries  in  1824. 
There  were  tanneries,  white-lead  factories,  a glass  works,  a floor-cloth 
factory,  a pocketbook  factory,  a comb  factory,  sealskin  factory,  seven 
tidemills,  two  windmills,  seventy  grocery  and  drygoods  stores,  two 
printing  offices.  Beal  estate  in  the  village  in  1824  was  assessed  at 
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no  less  than  $2,111,300.  The  business  thrift  and  increasing  pupu- 
lation  naturally  led  to  a rise  in  prices  for  lots.  These,  at  a distain-.- 
of  two  miles  from  the  ferry,  sold  for  the  fabulous  sums  of  from 
$00  to  $200  each!  A large  property,  before  used  as  a pleas- 
ure garden,  at  the  junction  of  Flatbush  and  Jamaica  Roads,  was 
bought  for  $57,000  in  1833,  and  realized  nearly  $70,000  when  sold  in 
lots  at  auction.  The  matter  of  transportation  received  some  attention 
also  during  this  period.  In  1810,  Messrs.  Bedell  and  Gibson  an- 
nounced to  the  public  that  they  would  run  a stage  or  wagon,  “ as  cir- 
cumstances may  require,”  from  the  ferry  to  the  east  gate  of  the 


Navy  Yard,  established  in  1801,  as  we  shall  notice  presently.  The 
distance  was  advertised  to  be  one  and  a half  miles,  fare  25  cents,  but 
if  there  were  more  than  two  passengers,  the  rate  was  only  121  cents 
apiece.  In  May,  1820,  the  people  of  the  village  began  to  enjoy  the  lux- 
ury of  a daily  mail  to  New  York  and  Jamaica,  their  privileges  that 
way  reaching  only  a semi-weekly  service  before.  The  Postoffice  was 
moved  in  1821  from  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Front  streets,  a little 
further  up  the  former,  to  a stationery  store  .opposite  Hicks  Street.  In 
1820,  Adrian  liegeman  became  Postmaster,  and  held  the  office  for 
twelve  years. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  going  on  among  the  people  themselves,  aside 
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from  their  civil  and  business  life?  Amusements  were  not  to  be  for- 
int ten.  In  Guy's  picture  we  find  marked  a house  on  Front  Street, 
M-cuttd  from  the  corner  of  James,  which  is  called  Mrs.  Chester's  “ Cof- 
fee Hoorn.”  The  history  of  the  stage  in  Brooklyn  begins  with  this 
modest  resort,  as  the  " cradle  of  the  drama."  Here,  in  the  long  room, 
Brool  vlyn's  best  people  used  to  come  to  be  entertained  by  young 
i Jorge  H.  Hill,  “ Yankee  Hill,"  in  recitation,  song,  war  dances.  Hill 
li;id  graduated  as  a “ super  " from  the  Bark  Theater  in  Yew  York, 
,nid  was  but  fifteen  years  old  in  1824.  At  the  Military  Garden  men- 
tioned above,  near  the  junction  of  Joralemon  Street  with  Fulton 
Avenue,  a great  attraction  appeared  in  the  Assembly  Boom  in  the 
person  of  the  colored  comedian,  John  Hewlett,  who  had  learned  to 
imitate  the  actors  Cooper  and  Cooke,  having  been  their  valet.  More 
satisfactory  histrionic  exhibitions,  however,  were  provided  in  1820  at 
Mrs.  Chester's  Coffee  Booms  by  companies  from  Yew  York  theaters, 
u ho  were  “ off  ” for  a week  or  more  from  their  own  boards.  In  1828 
a large  frame  building  was  erected  on  Fulton  Street,  below  Concord, 
which  was  intended  for  equestrian  displays,  or,  to  be  plainer,  a cir- 
cus. It  was  called  the  “ Brooklyn  Amphitheater.”  Fortune  forsook 
this  ambitious  enterprise,  and  the  Amphitheater  was  changed  into  a 
t heater.  It  did  not  last  long.  Its  final  scene  was  an  audience  without 
a play  to  entertain  it,  which,  naturally,  produced  an  uproar  and  a 
precipitate  vacating  of  the  premises.  So  the  people  of  Brooklyn  were 
fain  to  get  amused  as  well  as  they  could  at  Du  Finn's  “ Military  Gar- 
den ” aforesaid.  Its  Assembly  Boom,  after  being  provided  with  a 
stage,  could  accommodate  an  audience  of  eight  hundred  people.  A 
more  sinister  feature  of  the  town  was  the  diversion  of  a low  character 
sought  by  young  men  in  the  abundant  taverns  of  the  place.  In  1S31 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  places  licensed  to  sell  liquor, 
which  provided  a tavern  for  every  thirty-two  male  inhabitants.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  dissipation  was  prevalent,  and  that  a contemporary 
writer,  who  was  familiar  with  the  facts,  declares  that  tliree-fourths  of 
tlie  prominent  young  men  of  the  village  were  destroyed  in  reputation 
and  life  by  the  habit  of  drink. 

Yet  the  best  remedy  for  the  deterioration  of  morals  and  character, 
the  schools,  was  already  in  flourishing  operation  in  Brooklyn.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  a good  school,  with  two  teachers  and  sixty 
scholars,  was  maintained  at  the  Ferry.  In  1810  there  were  two  or 
three  schools  besides,  held  at  the  houses  of  the  teachers.  There 
was  also  the  “ Brooklyn  Select  Academy,”  taught  by  John  Mabon, 
who  went  a little  beyond  the  common  branches.  But  hitherto  the 
idea  of  providing  instruction  free  of  charge  to  every  child  in  the 
'■ommunity  had  not  yet  taken  hold  of  the  people  on  this  side  of  the 
river.  As  in  Yew  York,  so  in  Brooklyn,  the  idea  of  free  instruction  at 
all  arose  in  connection  with  religious  charity;  neglected  children, 
from  irreligious  homes,  not  identified  with  churches,  must  be  re- 
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claimed  and  educated  by  means  of  voluntary  gifts  of  money  by  < 'ln  ih 
tian  people.  In  1813  a number  of  pious  women  established  a school 
called  the  Loisian  Seminary,  taking-  as  its  patron  saint,  Lois,  the  grand 
mother  of  Timothy.  Here  poor  children  were  to  be  taught  the  com 
moil  branches,  and  the  girls  sewing  and  knitting,  free  of  cost,  a suit 
able  room  in  a private  house  being  provided.  Young  ladies  were  ex- 
pected to  give  their  services  as  teachers;  of  twenty-four  thus  accepted, 
two  by  two  took  their  turns  each  week;  one  of  the  five  trustees  (all 
ladies)  taking  her  turn  each  week  to  act  as  superintendent.  Mrs. 
Sands  was  at  the  head  of  this  enterprise,  which  continued  in  active 
operation  during  live  years.  By  this  time  the  volunteers  had  ex- 
hausted their  zeal,  and  now  a salaried  teacher  was  engaged.  In  1810 
a public  meeting  was  held  to  consider  the  project  of  a public  school 
on  a larger  basis  than  this  benevolent  enterprise.  Andrew  Mercein. 
John  Seaman,  and  Robert  Snow  were  elected  a Board  of  Trustees, 
with  John  Doughty  as  Clerk.  Relations  were  at  once  established 
with  the  Loisian  Seminary,  and  steps  taken  to  bring  over  this  school 
under  the  general  system,  and  utilize  it  till  building  and  teacher  could 
be  secured.  A frame  schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  corner  of  Concord 
and  Adams  streets,  the  expense  for  house  and  lots  being  laid  as  a tax 
on  the  inhabitants.  John  Dikeman  was  the  first  teacher  of  this  school, 
which  was  called  District  School  No.  1,  and  upon  the  site  of  which 
Public  School  No.  1 was  built  later.  Even  yet,  however,  the  vicious 
principle  of  discrimination  prevailed,  for  the  Trustees  were  author- 
ized “ to  exonerate  from  the  payment  of  teacher’s  wages  all  such  poor 
and  indigent  persons  as  they  shall  think  proper.”  Schooling  was  not 
yet  free  to  all;  to  some  it  was  a “ charity.”  In  1827,  at  a meeting  of 
citizens,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a female  seminary  of  learning.  This 
resulted  twelve  years  later  in  the  incorporation  of  the  “ Brooklyn 
Collegiate  Institution,”  which  spent  its  whole  capital  of  §30,000  in 
building  a fine  structure  on  Hicks  Street,  familiar  to  a later  day  as 
the  Mansion  House;  for  the  Seminary  had  to  be  abandoned  and  the 
building  became  a fashionable  boarding-house.  As  another  impor- 
tant educational  movement  may  be  recognized  the  organization  in 
1833  of  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum,  for  the  promotion  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement.  P.  W.  Radcliffe  was  its  first  President.  In 
1827,  No.  2 of  the  District  Schools  (becoming  No.  7 when  those  of 
other  “neighborhoods”  in  the  township  were  ranked  with  those  of 
the  village),  was  begun  in  a rented  frame  house  corner  of  Adams  and 
Prospect  streets.  The  Lancasterian  plan  of  teaching  was  pursued 
here  as  in  No.  1.  In  1838,  No.  2 (then  No.  7),  was  removed  to  a build- 
ing on  Bridge  Street  near  Plymouth,  and  again,  in  1840,  to  its  pres- 
ent location,  Bridge  and  York  streets.  In  1830,  District  School  No.  3 
(later  No.  8)  was  started  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Schoolhouse  on  Mid- 
dagli  Street.  Here  children  of  the  church  had  been  taught  under  the 
care  and  af  the  cost  of  the  officers  of  the  society,  if  unable  to  pay 
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fur  t uition.  The  building  was  now  transferred  to  the  uses  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system. 

Such  then  was  the  village  of  Brooklyn  in  several  of  its  features  dur- 
ing t lie  years  that  it  was  such,  or  from  1816  to  1834.  In  the  latter  year 
it  was  ready  to  take  its  place  among  the  cities  of  the  Union.  When  it 
became  a village  its  population  was  less  than  five  thousand;  in  1820 
it  was  approaching  eight  thousand;  in  1825  it  was  past  ten  thousand; 
in  1830  it  had  exceeded  fifteen  thousand  souls.  As  early  as  Decem- 
ber, 1825,  a public  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  the  question  of  incor- 
poration as  a city.  But  the  proposition  was  overwhelmingly  defeated, 
and,  in  disgust,  the  attendants  voted  to  adjourn  any  such  meeting 
for  twenty-one  years.  In  1827,  and  again  in  1833,  a project  was 
broached  that  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  us  of  the  present  day,  name- 
ly, union  with  the  City  of  New  York  into  one  city  corporation.  In  the 
latter  year  a bill  for  incorporating  the  City  of  Brooklyn  was  brought 
before  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  passed  the  Assembly,  but  the 
strong  opposition  of  New  York  City  caused  it  to  be  lost  in  the  Senate. 
The  next  year,  1S34,  the  people  were  again  before  the  Legislature,  and 
finally,  on  April  8,  the  bill  was  passed  and  became  a law,  wThich 
made  Brooklyn  a city. 

The  history  of  a city  which  has  for  several  decades  proudly  borne 
the  title  of  the  “ City  of  Churches,”  certainly  requires  a careful,  how- 
ever brief,  survey  of  the  organization  of  church  societies  and  the  erec- 
tion of  church  buildings  belonging  to  the  several  denominations, 
during  the  period  now  under  consideration.  And  it  is  eminently 
proper  we  take  up,  to  begin  with,  the  fortunes  of  our  ancient  land- 
mark, so  placidly  obstructing  the  tide  of  travel  on  the  Jamaica  and 
Flatbush  road,  between  the  present  Lawrence  and  Duffield  streets. 
It  stood  there  yet,  with  characteristic  Dutch  pertinacity,  wThen  the 
nineteenth  century  opened.  But,  in  1810.  the  church  was  removed, 
a new  one  being  built  on  Joralemon’s  Lane,  now  Joralemon  Street, 
where  many  of  us  have  seen  its  latest  successor,  but  where  now  an 
open  space  suggests  a little  park.  The  building  first  erected  here  in 
1810  was  not  much  of  an  improvement  in  the  way  of  architecture  upon 
the  older  one,  being  of  gray  stone,  with  small  windows,  and  a heavy 
square  tower.  Where  the  City  Hall  now  stands  was  an  open  field,  so 
that  the  church  could  be  seen  from  afar.  Thus  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  village,  the  old  Brooklyn  Church  was  well  within 
the  village  boundaries.  The  plan  which  had  bound  the  churches  of 
the  various  towns  together  under  one  management  and  pastorate  was 
broken  up  soon  after  the  present  century  began.  In  1802,  the  Rev. 
John  B.  Johnson  was  called  as  Pastor  for  Brooklyn  alone.  English 
preaching  had  now  been  in  vogue  for  nearlyten  years,  and  even  in  the 
country  churches  the  Dutch  language  was  not  used  at  all  of  the  ser- 
vices. The  next  church  in  importance,  as  well  as  in  historical  order, 
was  St.  Ann’s  Episcopal.  In  1805  a stone  church  was  erected  on 
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ground  donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Sands,  on  the  corner  of  SnmR 
and  Washington  streets.  A powder  mill  exploded  in  its  vicinity  in 
ISOS,  and  ever  after  that  the  people  were  suspicious  of  the  strength 
of  the  walls.  Hence,  steps  were  taken  to  erect  a new  edifice,  which 
was  dedicated  in  1825.  The  I lev.  John  Ireland,  whose  name  we  have 
already  met  with  in  connection  with  important  movements  for  the 
public  good  in  the  village,  was  the  first  rector.  Among  his  successors 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century  were  the  Rev.  Henry  U.  Onderdonk, 
who  became  Assistant  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Rev.  Chas.  P. 
Mcllvaine,  who  became  Bishop  of  Ohio.  The  parsonage  of  the  church 
was  at  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Fulton  streets.  As  the  village  grew  in 
population  other  Episcopal  churches  followed  in  the  wake  of  tin* 
mother  church — St.  John's,  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  John- 
son streets,  in  182(i;  and  St.  Paul’s,  organized  in  1833  as  a mission  of 
St.  Ann’s,  in  Middagh  Street,  but  removing  to  a building  of  its  own 
and  with  a separate  organization,  in  Pearl  Street,  near  Concord,  in 
1831.  In  1810  the  Methodist  people  had  so  increased  that  their  old 
church  was  too  small,  and  a new  building  was  put  up  on  the  Sands 
Street  site.  Ground  for  a parsonage  back  of  it,  fronting  on  High 
Street,  Avas  donated  by  Mr.  Joshua  Sands,  of  St.  Ann’s,  whose  liberal- 
ity was  not  limited  by  denominational  lines.  In  1S17  the  colored 
members  of  the  church  organized  a church  of  their  oavu.  Six  years 
later  the  mother  church  sent  out  another  daughter  enterprise,  organ- 
ized then  into  the  York  Street  M.  E.  Church.  In  1831  the  Washington 
Street  M.  E.  Church  was  added  to  the  other  societies,  giving  to  the 
Methodist  persuasion  a prominent  place  among  the  Christian  people 
of  the  village.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  no  separate  church 
organization  had  been  provided  for  toAvnspeople  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  very  feAv  Avere  found  here.  It  was  not  till  1822  that  they  were 
numerous  enough  to  think  of  establishing  a church  and  parish  of  their 
oAvn;  before  that,  the  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  Barclay  Street, 
XeAAr  York,  regarding  them  as  under  his  pastoral  care.  A meeting 
was  held  at  a private  house  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  York 
streets,  at  Avhicli  it  was  discovered  that  at  least  seventy  Avere  in  a 
condition  to  contribute  money  or  labor  toward  erecting  a building. 
Eight  lots  Avere  bought  on  the  corner  of  Jay  and  Chapel  streets,  and, 
in  August,  1823,  the  edifice  Avas  ready  for  consecration  and  occupancy, 
the  Bishop  of  Yoav  York  officiating  at  the  interesting  service.  The 
church  Avas  called  St.  James's.  Among  those  active  in  this  enterprise 
as  a layman  was  Mr.  George  McCloskey,  avIio  had  a farm  near  Fort 
Greene,  and  Avas  in  the  milk  business.  His  son  Avas  destined  to  become 
Archbishop  of  Yew  York,  and  to  be  honored  Avith  a cardinal's  hat. 
Churches  of  the  Presbyterian  order  Avere  long  represented  solely  by 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  But,  in  1822,  the  Presbyterians  them- 
selves came  to  the  foreground  in  Brooklyn  village,  and  organized  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  occupying  the  ground  later  made  Avoid d- 
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by  Plymouth  Church,  on  Orange  Street.  These  were  the  days 
u iii'ii  the  Presbyterians  were  apt  to  stand  arrayed  against  each  other 
a„  of  the  old  school  or  new  school,  and  hence  another  “ First  ” church 
, miies  in  to  confuse  the  record.  After  that,  in  1831,  a Second  (or  was 
it  Third?)  was  organized,  and  in  1831  was  able  to  occupy  a tine  brick 
■•ditice  on  Clinton  Street,  near  Fulton,  now  covered  up  in  front  by  ar- 
rangements for  a store,  but  yet  in  the  rear  retaining  its  old  form, 
though  turned  to  secular  uses.  The  Baptists  began  cliurchwork  in 
Itrooklyn  in  1822,  and,  after  long  worshiping  in  private  houses,  and 
in  the  district  schoolhouse  on  Middagli  Street,  the  “ First  Church” 
built  for  itself  in  1820  a meeting-house  on  Pearl  Street,  between  Con- 
rord  and  Nassau  streets.  In  1830  a “ Second  Church  ” was  organized, 
which  built  a house  of  worship  on  the  corner  of  Tillary  and  Lawrence 
streets  in  1834,  the  year  of  the  beginning  of  the  city.  Although  the 
••  Independents”  were  early  in  the  town,  and,  as  we  saw,  before  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  a little  building  on  the  spot  after- 
ward occupied  by  St.  Ann’s  and  its  burying-ground,  and  now  by  the 
St.  Ann  business  block  on  Fulton  Street,  it  seems  they  were  too  in- 
ilcpendent  to  be  adhesive.  Hence  the  sale  of  the  meeting-house  to  St. 
Ann’s  people,  and  not  till  ten  years  after  Brooklyn  became  a city 
was  the  first  Congregational  church  organized.  We  have  seen  that 
the  village  was  well  supplied  with  churches,  yet  the  increase  was  most 
rapid  only  after  1820,  so  that  not  many  years  after  1834  Brooklyn 
could  with  justice  be  given  the  name  it  has  since  borne  of  the 
“ city  of  churches,”  the  term  being  prevalent  certainly  about  the  year 
1840. 

In  the  same  year  that  Brooklyn  became  a village  began  that  feature 
of  her  social  and  religious  life  so  conspicuous  and  so  unique,  the  Sun- 
day-school work.  New  Orleans  may  have  her  Carnival  Day  and  New 
York  her  Evacuation  Day,  but  neither  of  these  municipalities  can 
equal  in  the  enthusiasm  of  celebrating  those  events  that  which  pos- 
sesses the  whole  city  of  Brooklyn  when  her  “ Maywalk  ” of  the  Sun- 
day-schools comes  around;  when  armies  of  children,  almost  as  numer- 
ous as  those  constituting  the  “ Children’s  Crusade  ” in  the  Middle 
Ages,  march  through  her  streets,  reviewed  by  the  most  distinguished 
people  of  the  Union,  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  down 
t<>  men  of  less  official  standing,  but  often  of  greater  personal 
repute.  In  December,  1815,  a Sunday-school  for  the  instruction  of 
slaves  was  inaugurated  at  Flatbusli.  In  March,  1810,  a Sunday- 
school  for  negro  and  other  children  before  neglected,  was  in  oper- 
ation in  Brooklyn.  It  seems  that  reading  and  writing  were 
taught  as  well  as  religious  doctrines.  The  plan  was  subsequently 
modified,  with  less,  if  any,  of  secular  instruction,  and  all  the  efforts 
bent  on  morals  and  religion.  As  the  result  of  a public  meeting  the 
‘‘Brooklyn  Sunday-school  Union  Society”  was  organized,  with 
•Joshua  Sands  as  President,  Andrew  Mercein  and  Abraham  Remsen 
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as  Vice-Presidents,  Thomas  {Sands,  Treasurer,  and  Hector  Ireland. 
Secretary.  Sessions  of  the  school,  under  the  former  less  organized 
rdgirue,  had  been  held  in  Thomas  Kirk’s  printing  office,  which  he  had 
moved  from  the  corner  of  Front  and  Fulton  streets  to  Adams,  b<- 
tween  High  and  Sands.  With  the  new  impulse  now  given,  larger 
quarters  were  needed,  and  District  School  No.  1,  at  Concord  and  Ad- 
ams streets,  was  utilized.  There  is  a hiatus  in  the  record  for  a while, 
and  the  enterprise  seems  to  have  been  suspended.  In  1818,  the  Epis 
copalians  organized  a Sunday-school  of  their  own.  In  1S21,  a stimu- 
lus to  renewed  effort  was  given  by  the  example  of  New  York.  All  the 
denominations  combined  in  the  endeavor  to  maintain  one  school 
where  children  could  be  gathered  together  from  the  streets  on  the 
Sabbath  and  taught  divine  truth.  But  as  the  movement  continued  to 
meet  with  even  greater  success,  the  one  schoolhouse  became  too  lim- 
ited, and,  after  1823.  the  different  churches  adopted  the  practice  of 
having  their  own  schools. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  that,  when  throughout  this  period 
of  1800  to  1831  we  speak  of  Brooklyn  township,  we  embrace  more  than 
when,  in  1816,  we  begin  to  speak  of  Brooklyn  Village.  Outside  of  the 
village  the  neighborhoods  of  the  town  were  as  yet  distinct  from  it,  and 
distinct  from  each  other.  Such  was  the  case  even  with  the  Wallabout. 
otherwise  so  closely  contiguous.  In  the  history  of  the  Wallabout. 
as  yet  separate  from  that  of  Brooklyn,  the  first  thing  that  looms  up  is 
the  establishment  of  the  Navy  Yard.  This  took  place  in  the  very  first 
year  of  the  century,  or,  in  February,  1801.  A Mr.  John  Jackson  had 
bought  an  extensive  territory  here  from  the  Rernsen  family,  and  upon 
this  he  erected  a dock  and  shipyard.  The  government  bought  about 
two  hundred  acres,  but  leased  the  ground  to  some  one  for  a number 
of  years  without  putting  it  to  the  uses  intended.  It  was  not  indeed 
till  1821  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  a report  to  the  President, 
recommended  that  a first-class  navy  yard  be  established  here,  and 
the  admirable  appointments  seen  there  now  all  date  subsequently  to 
that  year.  In  1805,  the  Wallabout,  by  a single  simple  construction, 
came  to  be  on  the  highway  of  travel  between  a populous  and  prosper- 
ous part  of  the  Island  and  the  ferries  at  Brooklyn.  Before  1802  the 
Flushing  people  were  wont  to  travel  to  Brooklyn  via  Jamaica  and  the 
Jamaica  Road,  through  Bedford  to  the  ferries.  At  that  time  a Mr. 
William  Prince,  of  Flushing,  combined  a number  of  gentlemen  into 
the  “ Flushing  Bridge  and  Road  Company,”  who  built  a causeway 
and  bridge  over  the  salt  meadows  at  the  head  of  Flushing  Bay.  This 
reduced  the  distance  to  Brooklyn  by  four  mites.  The  farmers  now  came 
through  Newtown,  and  so,  by  the  Cripplebush  Road,  still  through 
Bedford.  In  1805  the  enterprising  Mr.  Prince  saw  a chance  to  cut  off 
another  three  miles,  by  a causeway  and  bridge  over  the  meadows  or 
flats  at  the  Wallabout  Cove.  He  organized  the  “Wallabout  and 
Brooklyn  Tollbridge  Company.”  Leaving  the  Cripplebush  Road  about 
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whore  Flushing  Avenue  is  now,  the  new  road  led  toward  the  hills,  of 
which  Sands  Street  now  forms  the  ridge.  The  bridge  and  causeway 
extended  from  the  end  of  Sands  Street  to  about  the  corner  of  Flushing 
and  1 'ortland  avenues,  where  was  the  tollgate.  Naturally,  this  diver- 
sion of  traffic  hitherward  caused  a nucleus  of  the  later  city  to  gather 
here.  Mr.  Jackson’s  ship-carpenters  had  already  built  a number  of  lit- 
tle dwellings  in  the  vicinity.  In  1S30,  there  was  population  enough 
to  constitute  it  a village  by  itself.  In  1832,  streets  were  laid  out.  The 
Old  Mill  Pond,  which  had  covered  the  space  of  the  present  City  Park, 
was  now  no  more.  A ropewalk  stretched  from  Classon  Avenue  to 
Graham  Street,  and  its 
employees  came  to  swell 
the  number  of  residents 
in  1830. 

Turning  now  for  a 
brief  glance  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  component 
towns  we  shall  find  but 
little  to  record  in  the 
way  of  secular  matters, 
and  we  shall  observe  the 
breaking  up  of  the  cu- 
rious collegiate  system, 
which  had  hitherto 
made  of  them  all  one 
ecclesiastical  unit.  Even 
in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  dwellers  in 
Flatbush  had  not  for- 
gotten the  fatherland. 

In  1801,  John  C.  Van- 
derveer, whose  farm  was 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  town,  near  the  Flatlands  line,  engaged 
competent  mechanics  to  build  him  a mill,  such  as  abounded  in  Hol- 
land, and  did  such  splendid  service  there.  A solid  foundation  wall  of 
stone  was  laid,  rising  three  feet  above  the  surface.  Upon  this  rose  a 
framework  of  immense  oaken  timbers,  twenty-eight  feet  high  and  two 
and  a half  feet  thick.  This  was  carried  to  a height  of  four  stories,  so 
that  the  flat  country  in  the  vicinity  could  be  surveyed  from  its  top 
far  and  wide.  The  crossbeams  for  the  attachment  of  the  sails,  or  the 
arms  to  turn  with  the  wind,  were  twenty-six  feet  long.  They  turned 
three  sets  of  stones.  In  1804  it  was  completed,  and  stood  in  pristine 
vigor,  although  a tempest  in  1821  and  another  in  1831  tore  off  the 
sails,  until  1870,  when  tire  put  an  end  to  the  sturdy  mill.  In  1S20,  a 
second  windmill,  circular  in  form,  but  only  twenty-live  feet  high,  was 
erected  on  the  corner  of  the  present  Erasmus  Street  and  Nostrand 
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Avenue.  It  turned  but  one  set  of  stones,  and  was  taken  down  in  lst.x 
In  180!)  steps  were  taken  to  make  a turnpike  of  the  road  to  Brooklyn 
upon  which  a toll  gate  was  placed  near  the  junction  of  the  Jamah  .1 
Road,  about  where  Fifth  and  Flatbush  avenues  now  cross.  It  h;i 
been  already  noted  that  in  1815  a Sunday-school  of  negroes  was 
started  in  Flatbush,  which  embraced  instruction  in  the  common 
branches;  that  same  year  the  undertaking  was  extended  so  as  to  fur 
nish  classes  every  evening  in  the  week.  In  1821  a tire  department 
was  organized,  but  not  much  was  done  by  it  until  1825,  when  an  en- 
gine was  procured  from  Connecticut.  It  was  worked  by  about  eight 
men.  Water  was  introduced  into  a large  square  box,  supported 
upon  wheels,  which  had  to  be  tilled  by  passing  pails  from  hand  to 
hand  from  the  nearest  pond  or  creek,  the  pumping  being  required  to 
throw  the  water  upon  the  building  on  tire,  not  to  till  the  tank. 
In  1827  sidewalks  were  neatly  constructed  in  front  of  each  property, 
giving  a handsome  appearance  to  the  road  through  the  village.  Flat- 
bush was  already  famous  for  its  trees  in  Revolutionary  days,  one  fa- 
mous old  linden  tree  having  enjoyed  the  honor  of  sheltering  Wash- 
ington from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  While  the  Rev.  Peter  Lowe, 
pastor  of  the  Dutch  Church  (now  having  English  preaching),  was 
acting  as  Principal  of  Erasmus  Hall,  the  actual  teaching  force  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joab  Cooper  in  18UG.  Those  whose 
schooldays,  like  those  of  “ Felix  Oldboy,”  reach  back  to  the  “ forties," 
W'ill  remember  this  famous  teacher's  name  as  the  author  of  “ Cooper's 
Virgil.”  In  the  last  year  of  the  period  now'  in  hand,  1834,  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Campbell  was  appointed  Principal  of  old  “ Erasmus." 
He,  too,  attained  fame  in  the  educational  world  as  the  head  of  tin* 
Albany  Normal  School,  Professor  of  Hebrew'  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Reformed  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and,  finally, 
for  many  years  the  President  of  Rutgers  College,  in  that  city.  In  182t‘» 
Erasmus  Hall  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a wing  fifty  feet  long 
by  twenty-five  deep.  In  1830  a line  of  stages  between  Flatbush  and 
Brooklyn  was  established  by  Smith  Birdsall,  a stage  leaving  in  tin* 
morning  and  returning  in  the  evening.  Postoffiee  facilities  were  prim- 
itive; letters  for  Flatbush  people  w'ere  addressed  to  Brooklyn,  and 
were  brought  over  informally  as  a matter  of  courtesy  by  some  one 
who  daily  went  to  Brooklyn  on  business.  In  this  same  year  the  Coun- 
ty Poor-Farm  was  bought  at  Flatbush.  In  1832,  fire  destroyed  tin* 
Courthouse,  and,  thereupon,  the  county  seat  wras  removed  to  Brooklyn 
Village,  now  approaching  the  dignity  of  a city,  and  thus  well  de- 
serving of  being  the  capital.  In  1834,  we  notice  the  first  feeble  be- 
ginnings of  a system  of  streets,  since  completed  on  paper  at  least,  and 
merging  with  the  plans  of  the  city  that  now  is.  Erasmus  and  John- 
son streets,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  still  so  named,  were 
laid  out,  and  soon  occupied  by  a number  of  English  mechanics,  giving 
rise  to  the  “ English  neighborhood." 
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Tin*  breaking  up  of  the  collegiate  church  system  was  gradual.  De- 
mine  Schoonmaker,  whom  we  saw  the  pastor  of  Gravesend  and  Dar- 
ina combined,  became  pastor  of  all  the  Dutch  towns  in  1785.  when 
Gravesend  first  came  into  the  compact.  In  1787.  the  Rev.  Peter  Lowe 
became  his  colleague.  Five  years  later  he  was  charged  with  the 
Fiiglish  services,  while  Domine  Schoonmaker  preached  in  Dutch  un- 
til his  death  in  1821,  and  was  thus  the  last  preacher  in  that  language 
<ui  Long  Island.  Piece  by  piece  the  combination  had  been  brokmn 
la  1802  Brooklyn  learned  to  stand  by  itself  again.  In  1808  Flatbush 
and  Flatlands  separated  from  the  rest,  with  Mr.  Lowe  as  their  pas- 
tor, who  thus  served  them  until  his  death  in  ISIS.  Four  years  later 
1 1822)  there  was  another  break.  Flatbush  standing  now  by  itself, 
with  the  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Strong  as  the  first  sole  pastor.  Meantime 
the  “ New  Lots"  of  Flatbush  (now  Brooklyn's  Twenty-sixth  Ward), 
had  become  so  well  populated  that  a church  was  organized  there  in 
1823,  and  in  1824  a building  was  dedicated.  Flatlands  formed  one 
parish  with  this,  under  one  pastor. 

Before  this,  Flatlands  had  shown  its  progress  in  wealth  and  num- 
bers by  improving  the  interior  of  the  church  shortly  after  the  com- 
bination with  New  Lots.  A modern  pulpit  took  the  place  of  the 
“wineglass,"  with  its  “lid"  or  sounding-board;  and  the  novelty  of 
stoves  was  ventured  on,  considered  by  many  a grievous  infringement 
upon  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  who  meant  that  people  should 
freeze  in  winter  and  swelter  in  summer.  In  1831,  Flatlands,  whose 
jurisdiction  embraced  the  now  malodorous  Barren  Island,  was  there- 
by brought  in  connection  with  some  movements  in  the  outer  world. 
For  here  the  Pirate  Gibbs  buried  part  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  just  be- 
fore his  career  came  to  an  end.  Gravesend  plays  another  part  in  that 
tragedy.  For  at  Leonard's  Hotel,  at  Sheepsliead  Bay,  Gibbs  and 
two  of  his  companions  were  denounced  as  murderers  by  a third  one, 
whereupon  the  proprietor  seized  the  culprits  and  delivered  them  over 
to  justice,  thereby  doing  a service  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  to 
which  Gibbs  had  become  a terror.  During  the  war  of  1812,  Graves- 
end redeemed  its  earlier  record  somewhat  by  sending  a good  quota 
of  men  to  fight  the  English.  Gravesend,  as  a church,  was  served  for 
many  years  by  pastors  of  the  other  towns;  but,  in  1832,  the  separation 
from  the  others  was  completed  by  a call  upon  a pastor,  the  Ilev.  Isaac 
P.  Labagh,  exclusively  for  themselves.  The  next  year  steps  were 
taken  to  put  up  a new  building,  and  it  was  dedicated  in  January,  1834. 
The  building  stood  and  was  in  use  until  only  a few  years  ago.  New 
Ftrecht  also  became  a separate  congregation  in  1809,  when  the  Rev. 
John  Beattie  became  the  pastor  solely  for  this  church.  In  1829  the 
old  Church  on  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  Avenue  was  abandoned,  and  the 
present  stone  edifice  erected  at  the  turn  of  the  broad  King's  Highway 
toward  Flatbush.  Hence,  it  looks,  from  a distance,  as  if  the  church 
occupied  the  approved  location  of  old  Dutch  towns — the  middle  of  the 
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road.  New  Utrecht  seems  to  have  been  before  the  outside  towns  j„ 
harboring  men  of  other  faiths,  for,  in  1831,  a Methodist  Episcopal 
church  was  organized  at  Bay  Ridge;  and,  in  1834,  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church  was  inaugurated  at  Fort  Hamilton.  The  United  States  pm 
chased  the  land  for  this  fortification  in  1814,  but  work  was  not  com 
nienced  until  1825.  In  July,  1831,  the  fort  was  completed  sufficiently 
for  occupancy  by  a garrison,  which  arrived  in  November,  1831  It 
commemorates  the  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who,  during  the 
brief  expectation  of  war  with  France  in  1798,  was  asked  by  New  York 
City  to  formulate  a plan  of  defenses  for  the  harbor.  According  to  tin- 
plans  of  this  fertile  and  versatile  mind,  to  whose  financial  genius  tin- 
country  owed  its  credit,  and  New  York  its  financial  prestige,  tin- 
works  at  the  Narrows  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  were  tardih 
built  years  after  his  death.  It  was  well  that  one  of  these  forts  should 
bear  his  name,  and  that  another  should  be  called  after  General  Schuy- 
ler, the  father  of  his  estimable  wife. 


. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  EARLIEST  CITY  OF  BROOKLYN. 

HE  incorporation  of  Brooklyn  as  a city  liad  been  strenuously 
opposed  by  its  big  neighbor  across  the  East  Kiver,  from  its 
first  inception  to  its  final  accomplishment.  The  reasons  for 
this  objection  were  perhaps  none  of  the  noblest.  Some  of 
these  were  frankly  stated  iu  a public  paper;  some  of  them  suggested 
themselves  as  obvious,  but  received  no  distinct  statement.  It  was 
asserted  plainly  that  two  cities  on  opposite  sides  of  a narrow  channel, 
both  deriving  their  prosperity  from  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  would 
produce  a rivalry  between  them  hurtful  to  both.  But  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  a city  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  souls  could  fear  with 
justice  the  rivalry  of  one  scarce  twenty-five  thousand  strong.  The 
increase  of  the  trade  of  the  one  would  be  but  the  reflection  or  the  over- 
flow of  the  other;  what  was  business  for  one  was  six  times  the  business 
for  the  other.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  less  open 
and  less  worthy  motives  for  opposition  charged  by  champions  of 
Brooklyn  were  at  bottom  the  causes  that  actuated  New  York  to  use 
every  means  of  persuasion  at  Albany  to  defeat  the  bill  for  incorpo- 
ration. “ Capital,  speculation,  and  monopoly,”  says  Dr.  Stiles  “ joined 
hands  in  a most  formidable  league  against  the  aspirations  and  en- 
deavors of  Brooklyn."  There  was  danger  that,  under  the  benefits 
of  city  life,  the  business  men  of  New  York,  professional  men  and 
clerks,  and  even  merchants,  would  find  it  more  convenient  to  cross 
the  river  than  to  work  their  way  uptown  beyond  Fourteenth  Street. 
In  comparison  with  Harlem,  Brooklyn  was  certainly  a far  more  ac- 
cessible place  for  residence.  Those,  therefore,  who  owned  property 
in  the  upper  portions  of  Manhattan  Island,  saw  peril  to  their  interests 
in  the  scheme  of  Brooklyn's  incorporation.  A mere  township  or  a 
village,  too,  might  not  very  strenuously  dispute  with  the  metropolis 
ifs  curious  hold  upon  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  itself. 
This  unnatural  extension  of  territorial  rights  had  been  quietly  slipped 
into  one  charter  after  another,  while  the  plain  farmers  on  Long  Island 
"lily  thought  how  nice  it  was  that  a wealthy  corporation  should  put 
np  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  provide  increasingly  con- 
venient means  of  transportation.  But  a city  at  the  river’s  edge  would 
have  something  to  say  about  jurisdiction  over  the  shores  within  its 
bounds,  and  be  apt  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  claim.  And  now  the 
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ferry  control  had  come  to  realize  for  the  corporation  of  New  York  , 
very  handsome  income  as  rental,  and  no  expense  whatever  for  hum. 
or  ferryhonses.  These  considerations  of  possible  personal  loss  wmii. 
explain,  if  they  do  not  justify,  the  hostility  of  New  York  men  to  ih< 
measure  of  incorporation  while  pending  before  the  Legislature  of  th< 
State. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  mu 
troversy,  nor  to  assume  to  act  the  judiciary  part.  We  extract  from 
the  incident  only  the  historian's  just  measure  of  information  as  i , , 
the  state  of  things  and  the  opinions  or  feelings  of  men  at  a period  mm 
long  past.  And  certain  phases  of  the  discussion  afford  us  a clear 
insight  into  the  opinions  of  a past  generation  on  a question  of  ven 
great  interest  to  the  present  one.  We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  what  our 
days  see  accomplished  our  own  days  also  have  originated.  It  is  mo-' 
instructive  and  startling  to  notice  with  what  quiet  unconcern  the  peo 
pie  of  these  earlier  decades  appropriated  the  notions  that  seem  only 
warranted  by  the  developments  of  a later  date.  A special  committee 
of  the  Common  Council  of  New  York  was  appointed  to  formulate  the 
plausible  objections  that  could  be  brought  against  the  bill  for  incor- 
porating Brooklyn  as  a city.  Among  these  formulated  arguments 
opposing  it  we  find  it  quietly  remarked  that  the  time  would  soon  be 
when  a population  of  two  millions  would  occupy  the  territory  of  the 
three  counties  of  New  York,  Kings,  and  Biclimond;  and  that  the  lim- 
its of  the  City  of  New  York  ought  to  embrace  all  of  its  county  and  also 
the  other  two!  How  little  of  New  York  County  had  the  city  on  its 
island  then  as  yet  covered.  How  narrow  was  the  space  which  even 
the  proposed  extent  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  took  in  of  the  small  county 
of  Kings.  And  what  was  there  of  Biclimond  upon  its  distant  Staten 
Island,  to  reach  which  men  addressed  themselves  to  a serious  journey, 
not  to  be  taken  more  than  once  a day?  Clear  across  the  days  of  im- 
proved steamboats  and  railroad  facilities  and  great  bridges  and  elec- 
tric wonders  of  all  kinds,  these  people  looked  from  their  small  sur- 
roundings and  hampered  movement,  and  already  gazed  firmly  at  the 
possibilities  which  only  the  later  decades  have  been  able  to  bring 
about,  and  which  we  would  otherwise  have  thought  these  later  times 
alone  would  have  been  likely  to  suggest! 

We  must  get  accurately  before  the  mind’s  eye  the  precise  propor- 
tions of  this  first  city  of  Brooklyn.  We  have  observed  that  the  village 
took  in  only  a part  of  the  old  town  of  Breuckelen,  and  left  out  the 
historic  spot  where  stood  at  first  the  hamlet  of  that  name.  The  city 
took  in  all  of  the  town  and  no  more,  incorporating  all  the  neighbor- 
hoods, Wall  a bout,  Cripplebush,  Bedford,  Gowanus,  Bed  Hook.  Bush- 
wick  was  reserved  for  a later  day,  not  far  distant,  and  in  the  meantime 
was  destined  to  behold  some  notable  municipal  developments  within 
its  own  borders.  The  other  towns  were  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
half  century  or  more,  the  last  one  coming  within  the  corporation  just 
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»i\iv  years  later.  The  marriage  of  village  and  town  was  a profitable 
for  the  former,  according  to  a statement  of  quaint  interest  to 
those  accustomed  to  the  large  figures  of  later  days.  At  the  time  of 
the  incorporation  the  village  had  a debt  of  about  $22,000,  occasioned 
hv  the  building  of  one  or  two  new  markets;  there  was  also  a lawsuit 
under  way  with  a private  citizen,  which  involved  the  outlay  of  $20,- 
t Min.  This  total  of  $42,000  was,  of  course,  assumed  by  the  new  city, 
covering  the  township.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  debts 
whatever,  and  had  several  choice  pieces  of  property  in  various  parts  of 
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tin*  interior  and  along  the  East  Kiver.  The  city  was  divided  into  nine 
wards;  the  First  included  pretty  nearly  all  that  had  been  the  village, 
••specially  that  south  and  west  of  the  Old  Ferry  Road  or  Fulton  Street 
t<>  lied  Ilook  Lane;  the  Second  and  Fourth  took  in  the  remainder,  em- 
bracing the  “ Olympia  ” section,  which  was  not  thickly  settled  yet. 
The  Third  contained  the  hallowed  spot  of  the  feeble  beginnings  of 
1040.  From  the  Fifth,  taking  in  the  Walla-bout,  the  Eleventh  and 
Twentieth  have  since  been  formed;  and  from  the  Sixth,  stretching 
beyond  Atlantic  (then  District)  Street  to  Red  Ilook,  the  Tenth  and 
Twelfth  have  been  taken.  The  Seventh  embraced  the  Cripplebush 
and  Red  ford  sections.  The  Eighth  was  about  coterminous  with  the 
"bl  Oowanus,  and  the  Ninth  was  an  outpost  little  occupied  even  to 
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this  day,  through  which  the  Clove  lioad  ran,  and  resting  upon  n<.- 
boundaries  of  Flatbush.  Each  of  these  wards  was  entitled  to  two 
Aldermen.  The  year  1834  is  memorable,  as  we  saw  iu  our  previous 
volume,  because  then  the  people  of  New  York  were  first  permitted 
to  elect  their  own  Mayor.  It  was  a privilege  extended  only  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  State.  Brooklyn  was  fain  to  do  what  New  York  had 
been  doing  only  since  1822.  It  elected  its  Aldermen  in  the  different 
wards,  and  then  these  eighteen  gentlemen  (for  such  they  were  then  i 
elected  the  Mayor  of  the  city.  The  man  first  honored  with  the  mayor- 
alty  of  Brooklyn  was  Mr.  George  Hall.  A year  after  he  was  born, 
in  179G,  his  father  purchased  the  farm  upon  which  stood  the  historic 
Valley  Grove  House,  the  precise  location  of  which  is  indicated  by  the 
memorial  bronze  tablet  in  the  Valley  Pass,  Prospect  Park.  As  he 
grew  to  boyhood  he  was  sent  to  the  Erasmus  Hall  Academy  near  by. 
He  was  popular  in  his  habits  and  successful  in  his  trade.  In  1833,  the 
last  year  of  Brooklyn’s  village  life,  he  was  chosen  President  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  was  now  chosen  the  first  Mayor  of  the  new 
city,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  when  the  first  consolidation  bade  Brooklyn 
leap  suddenly  to  greatness,  he  was  again  the  Mayor  of  the  enlarged 
city.  Shortly  after  the  act  of  incorporation  had  been  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  on  April  25,  1834,  the  auspicious  event  was 
duly  recognized  by  a public  celebration  of  it.  A procession  was  or- 
ganized, marching  gaylv  through  the  streets,  while  the  consummation 
was  reached  at  the  exercises  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  then 
in  Orange  Street  on  the  site  of  Plymouth  Church,  where  an  oration 
was  delivered  by  William  Bockwell. 

The  dignity  of  cityliood  had  hardly  been  officially  attained  when  the 
fathers  of  Brooklyn  set  about  procuring  for  her  a fine  structure  as  a 
city  hall.  The  City  Hall  in  New  York,  chaste,  noble,  fitting  in  all  irs 
appointments,  was  to  be  utterly  eclipsed  by  the  splendid  edifice  con- 
templated by  her  small  sister  just  born.  The  location  selected  for  ir 
was  a happy  one,  clear  of  every  other  adjoining  building,  making  it 
the  central  figure  of  an  immense  plaza  formed  by  the  widely  diverging 
lines  of  Fulton,  Jora lemon,  and  Court  streets,  and  the  then  open 
fields  between.  The  material  of  which  it  was  to  be  constructed  was 
marble.  It  was  to  have  porticoes  on  three  fronts,  with  columns  thirty- 
six  feet  high,  “ornamented  with  capitals  of  the  Grecian  order  from 
the  design  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds.”  The  base  of  these  porticoes 
was  to  be  seventeen  feet  from  the  level  of  the  street,  up  to  which  a 
generous  sweep  of  marble  steps  was  to  lead  from  three  sides  at  once. 
The  angles  of  the  building  were  to  be  surmounted  by  domes,  while 
from  its  center  was  to  rise  a tower  with  bell  and  clock  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  high,  “ enriched  with  a cornice  and  entablature, 
supported  with  caryatides  standing  on  pedestals.”  This  was  all  very 
superb,  but  a glance  at  the  structure  now  will  discover  the  fact  that 
all  these  details  are  not  there.  There  are  no  domes  on  the  four 
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mriM-rs;  the  noble  central  tower  (after  destruction  by  tire  a few 
vt.jirs  ago,  and  an  absence  until  replacement  of  a year  or  more)  is 
patent  to  the  eye  that  seeks  the  official  time.  The  three  (or  four) 
jMirticoes  are  represented  by  only  one,  fronting  the  triangular  space 
In-tween  Court  and  Fulton  streets,  and  seems  to  answer  the  descrip- 
tion meant  to  apply  to  them  all.  The  reason  for  the  absence  of  these 
intended  parts  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Brooklyn  city  fathers  were 
unconsciously  preparing  a modern  illustration  of  the  folly  indicated 
bv  the  failure  to  “ count  the  cost/’  in  proceeding  to  build.  As  Arte- 
inus  Ward  said  of  Napoleon  I.,  the  difficulty  with  the  new  corporation 
was  that  they  were  trying  to  do  too  much — and  did  it.  In  the  midst 
of  their  building  operations  came  on  the  great  panic  of  1S37,  with  the 
depressions  and  hard  times  before  it  and  after  it.  So  the  walls  had 
not  risen  very  high  when  the  work  had  to  cease,  and  even  in  1845, 
there  was  small  prospect  of  their  ever  going  up  any  higher.  But 
about  that  time  prosperity  had  again  begun  to  smile,  and  prudence 
had  come  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  so  the  corporation  re- 
solved, in  proceeding  with  the  erection  of  their  City  Hall,  to  do  so  on 
a modified  plan,  and  upon  a scale  of  magnificence  much  reduced. 
Hence,  the  original  walls  were  demolished,  and  the  present  building 
begun  in  1845,  and,  as  a result,  we  see  but  the  one  portico,  we  miss 
die  four  domes  on  the  corners,  and  also  the  “ caryatides”;  yet  what 
remains  is  sufficiently  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  its  greater  simplicity. 
While  maintaining  a dignity  of  outline  which  well  suits  the  purposes 
of  the  structure,  it  has  not  the  advantage  of  reminding  us  of  the 
“ Colonial  style  ” so  appropriate  to  edifices  in  America,  and  which 
the  New  York  City  Hall  succeeds  in  reproducing  so  beautifully.  But 
it  has  a distinction  all  its  own,  considering  the  different  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  it  affects.  It  was  completed  in  1849. 

In  1835  the  population  of  Brooklyn  had  reached  24,310.  Five  years 
later  it  was  already  36,233;  and,  in  1845,  it  was  very  nearly  sixty  thou- 
sand. This  rapid  increase  was  an  exceedingly  gratifying  circum- 
stance to  her  denizens  of  that  day.  They  reflected  with  immense  sat- 
isfaction that  the  city  embraced  within  its  own  bounds  nearly  half 
the  population  of  all  of  Long  Island.  They  boasted  that  she  had  “ al- 
ready attained  to  the  proud  eminence  of  the  second  city  of  the  Empire 
State.”  And  they  soberly  asked  each  other:  “When  New  York  be- 
comes what  London  is  at  the  present  time,  is  it  improbable  that 
Rrooklyn  will  be  what  New  York  is  now?  ” This  was  altogether  too 
modest  an  estimate  or  forecast.  New  York,  as  now  enlarged,  may 
be  what  London  was  in  1845;  but  it  takes  the  addition  of  Brooklyn 
to  make  it  so, and  before  ever  New  York  was  London's  equal,  Brooklyn 
had  far  surpassed  what  New  York  was  in  1845.  Her  population  then 
was  about  450,000,  and  Brooklyn  had  passed  that  mark  more  than 
twenty  years  before  the  latest  consolidation.  The  historian  Thomp- 
son. before  1840,  also  indulged  himself  in  a prophetic  reverie.  But 
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even  the  dreams  of  men  seem  to  fall  short  when  it  comes  to  the  growt  li 
and  prosperity  of  the  land  and  her  various  cities.  The  commissioners 
who  laid  out  New  York’s  system  of  streets  up  to  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-fifth  Street  in  1807,  timorously  ventured  to  predict  that  centu- 
ries perhaps  would  be  required  to  till  them  up  with  inhabitants,  and 
decades  have  been  sufficient  for  the  process.  So  Thompson,  before 
1840,  ventured  to  predict  that  “ in  half  a century  perhaps  a continuous 
dry  ” would  reach  all  the  way  “ from  the  mouth  of  Newtown  Creek  to 
Red  Hook,  a distance  of  four  miles.”  In  1890,  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 
having  not  yet  begun  to  take  in  New  Utrecht  and  the  other  outside 
towns,  reached  indeed  from  Newtown  Creek  southward,  but  went  far 
beyond  Red  Hook,  having  taken  in  and  occupied  all  of  Gowanus,  near- 
ly to  Sixtieth  Street,  adding  at  least  two  miles  to  the  estimate,  and 
reaching  back  to  the  Queens  County  line  in  the  interior,  through  the 
annexation  of  New  Lots  in  1S8G.  Yet  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
cause  for  this  rapid  growth  was  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing on  the  other  side  of  the  East  River.  During  the  period  we 
are  now  treating,  when  the  City  of  Brooklyn  embraced  merely  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  original  township,  railroads  and  telegraphs  were  rapidly 
concentrating  the  business  and  finance  of  the  Republic  at  New  York. 
There,  too,  the  great  armies  of  immigrants  landed,  and  their  deposits 
swelled  the  number  of  denizens  in  all  its  vicinity.  Even  in  184.“, 
Brooklyn  had  become  what  has  been  so  often  said,  both  good  humor- 
edly  and  ill-naturedly,  “ New  York's  bedroom."  We  find  Prime  em- 
phasizing that  fact,  and  seriously  moralizing  on  it  about  that  time. 
“ The  contiguity  of  situation,”  he  says,  “ and  facility  of  intercourse 
between  Brooklyn  and  New  York  have  induced  thousands,  whose 
entire  business  concerns  lie  in  the  latter,  to  make  their  domicile  in  the 
former  city.  This  arrangement,  though  conducive  to  personal  con- 
venience does  not  in  ordinary  cases  exert  the  happiest  influence  on  the 
public  weal.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  any  man  to  take  all  that 
interest  in  the  good  government  of  a place,  where  he  considers  himself 
a mere  lodger,  that  would  be  felt,  if  he  realized  that  all  his  interests, 
both  personal  and  pecuniary,  were  identified  with  the  community  in 
which  his  political  rights  and  responsibilities  are  involved.”  In  this 
reflex  influence  of  New  York’s  increasing  greatness  and  activity  upon 
the  city  at  her  side,  the  ferries  were,  of  course,  the  one  potent  instru- 
ment of  making  if  felt  and  gauging  its  extent.  Some  one  took  tin- 
trouble  in  1834,  when  statistics  did  not  as  yet  engage  many  official 
minds,  nor  newspaper  almanacs  were  as  encyclopedic  as  they  are  now 
— to  stand  on  two  days,  one  in  September,  the  other  in  October,  and 
count  the  carriages,  wagons,  and  foot  passengers  that  crossed  at  Ful- 
ton Ferry.  The  foot  passengers  on  the  day  in  September  numbered  7. 
988,  and  on  the  October  day,  8,251.  In  1845  it  was  estimated  that  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  people  crossed  daily.  The  fare  in  1844  was 
voluntai  ily  reduced  to  two  cents  per  foot  passenger.  As  the  city  grew 
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..tln-r  ferries  were  gradually  established.  South  Ferry,  running  its 
I m *«i i s from  the  foot  of  Whitehall  Street  in  New  York  to  Atlantic 
Stn-et  I or  Avenue),  Brooklyn,  began  its  operations  in  1S3G.  In  1S39 
.1  anion  was  effected  between  those  controlling  the  Fulton  Ferry  and 
1 1,,.  owners  or  lessees  of  South  Ferry.  It  was  bitterly  opposed  at 
a public  meeting  of  the  citizens  even  being  called  to  protest 
.c^ainst  it.  But  the  union  was  effected,  with  obviously  beneficial  re- 
mits to  the  city.  The  combined  ferries  at  first  went  by  the  name  of 
i ho  “New  York  and  Brooklyn  Ferry  Company.”  By  a rearrange- 
tuciif  of  stockholders,  the  title  of  the  company  was  changed  in  1844 
fo  that  more  familiar  one, 

••  The  Brooklyn  Union  Ferry 
I'mnpany.”  As  the  city  kept 
increasing  in  population  to 
ward  the  southern  sections  of 
the  old  township,  absorbing 
more  and  more  of  Gowanus, 
and  making  less  and  less  of  a 
*•  neighborhood  ” of  it,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  ferriage 
facilities  in  this  direction. 

Hence,  in  1S4G,  Hamilton  Fer- 
ry was  begun,  starting  by  the 
side  of  “ South,”  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Manhatan 
Island,  and  going  in  an  oblique 
line  straight  to  a point  oppo- 
site Governor's  Island,  landing 
its  passengers  at  the  Atlantic 
Basin,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
later.  It  was  likewise  under 
th<*  control  of  the  Union  Com- 
pany. Like  South  Ferry,  it  did 
not  pay  expenses  at  first;  perhaps  the  ventures  were  premature,  yet 
they  were  of  a nature  to  create  the  conditions  that  would  make  them 
profitable  eventually.  Another  venture,  equally  unprofitable  at  first, 
approached  again  the  older  ferry  location — the  ferry  from  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  to  Montague  Street,  in  Brooklyn.  It  was  leased  in  Decem- 
ber, 1853,  and  ere  long  also  came  under  the  management  of  the  Union 
Gompany,  whose  great  profits  at  Fulton  Ferry  enabled  them  to  carry 
i lie  losing  enterprises  until  they  could  improve.  It  may  well  be  imag- 
ined that  now  was  the  time  that  the  somewhat  unnatural  grants  to 
New  York  City  of  lands  between  high  and  low  water,  on  the  opposite 
s'de  of  tin*  river,  by  the  charters  of  1708  and  1732,  were  felt  to  be  par- 
ticularly galling  by  tin*  people  of  Brooklyn.  The  matter  was  con- 
t'-sted  in  the  courts,  and  constantly  brought  up  before  the  Legislature 
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of  the  State.  In  May,  1845,  an  act  was  proposed,  depriving  the  < 
ration  of  New  York  of  the  power  of  granting  ferry  franchises  between 
New  York  and  Long  Island.  This  was  to  be  vested  in  an  independent 
Board  of  Commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  none  of 
these  men  to  be  residents  of  either  of  the  counties  of  Kings  Queens. 
Suffolk,  New  York,  or  Richmond.  A lease  was  granted  by  this 
commission,  which  was  contested  as  an  amicable  suit,  in  order  to  try 
the  legality  of  the  commission's  powers.  It  is  a pity  that  these  con 
flicting  claims  and  rights,  vested  in  New  York,  when  there  was  no 
incorporated  community  of  any  extent  or  influence  on  Long  Island, 
should  have  so  long  imbittered  the  relations  of  two  sister  cities  so 
closely  bound  together.  We  can  hardly  believe  now  to  what  extent 
this  hostility  would  go.  In  1843  the  Common  Council  of  New  York, 
consisting  then  of  aldermen  and  assistant  aldermen  from  each  ward, 
actually  had  a bill  before  them,  proposing  to  tax  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  citizens  of  Brooklyn  who  came  over  every  day  to  do  business 
in  New  York.  The  Common  Council  of  Brooklyn  at  once  drew  up  a 
memorial  to  the  Legislature,  indignantly  protesting  against  this  un- 
friendly and  unjust  act.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  spite- 
fulness or  the  suicidal  folly  of  it  were  its  greater  blemish. 

Among  the  earliest  municipal  amenities  was  a provision  to  secure 
a park.  The  beginning  of  a movement  so  laudable  was  not  a happy 
one,  however.  It  was  proposed  to  locate  the  first  city  park  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Wallabout.  There  was  not  much  left  to  be  laid  out  artis- 
tically, with  the  water  front  converted  into  a navy  yard.  There  re- 
mained, however,  the  old  mill  pond  of  Aris  Remsen’s,  the  man  with 
the  runaway  slaves.  The  bottom  of  that  was  still  to  be  seen,  and  here 
was  a chance  for  a park,  which  was  the  origin  of  that  uninteresting 
inclosure  we  pass  as  hastily  as  we  can  in  trolley  cars,  and  which,  for 
a few  years,  we  used  to  double  in  elevated  trains.  The  City  Jail,  a 
necessity  of  a sadder  nature  for  the  new  city,  was  erected  in  Raymond 
Street,  nestling  close  up  against  the  attractive  precincts  of  Fort 
Greene  Park  as  it  now  is  The  cornerstone  was  laid  in  August,  1830. 

Only  a few  mayors  were  elected  under  the  old  system — that  is,  by 
the  Aldermen.  Mr.  Jonathan  Trotter  succeeded  George  Hall  in  1835, 
the  incumbent  holding  office  only  one  year.  Mr.  Trotter  was  re-elected 
in  1830.  But  in  1840  the  election  of  a Mayor  was  thrown  open  to  the 
vote  of  all  the  citizens,  and  Mr.  Cyrus  P.  Smith  was  the  first  one  thus 
chosen,  having  been  made  Mayor  under  the  old  system  the  year 
before.  As  in  New  York,  so  in  Brooklyn,  the  firemen  were  a volun- 
teer body.  Various  hose  companies  were  established  in  different 
pails  of  the  town,  some  of  them  having  nothing  but  sheds  for  the 
housing  of  their  machines.  In  1855  the  firemen  were  organized  as  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  two  members  from  each 
hose  company  constituting  a board  of  management.  In  1835,  New 
York  had  had  its  great  fire,  and  in  1845  another  one,  which  would 
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have  been  great  enough  if  the  former  had  not  been  so  imposing.  In 
1848,  Brooklyn  followed  with  a memorable  tire  of  its  own.  Just 
u here  Fulton  Street  makes  a curve  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  opposite 
Sands  Street,  there  stood  a frame  building  used  as  an  upholstery  and 
furniture  store.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  was  a cluster  of  such 
building's  adjoining  one  another.  There  had  been  a dry  season  all 
summer,  and  for  weeks  preceding  September  1)  scarcely  a drop  of  rain 
had  fallen.  Thus  conditions  were  exceedingly  favorable  for  a blaze. 
On  that  day  it  came,  and  spread  with  great  swiftness  over  the  entire 
block,  reaching  back  to  Henry  Street.  The  wind  blew  with  some 
force,  and  the  fierce  heat  increased  the  draught  of  it,  so  that  the 
tlames  were  readily  carried  across  Middagh  Street,  on  the  one  side, 
and  across  Fulton  on  the  other.  Several  blocks  were  now  involved  in 
destruction.  The  fire  consumed  all  the  houses  on  Sands  Street  to 
Washington,  except  a few  beyond  the  Methodist  Church.  That  edi- 
fice, and  the  Baptist  Church  in  Nassau  Street,  as  well  as  the  Univer- 
salist  Church  in  Fulton  Street,  became  a prey  to  the  flames.  The  fire- 
men were  helpless,  from  the  scarcity  of  water,  yet  they  worked  heroic- 
ally in  aiding  the  people  to  carry  their  goods  to  a place  of  safety. 
On  Fulton  Street  three  entire  blocks  between  it  and  Henry,  as  far  as 
Orange  Street  on  the  west,  and  the  blocks  on  the  east  between  it  and 
Washington,  as  far  as  Concord  Street,  were  destroyed.  There  were 
a few  brick  buildings  that  were  partially  saved,  but  the  frame  houses 
all  succumbed.  The  only  way  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire  was 
to  blow  up  the  houses  in  its  path  with  gunpowder,  as  was  done  in  New 
York.  The  fire  began  about  11.30  at  night,  and  the  heavens  were  lit 
up  by  the  great  area  of  flame  all  night  long.  Twenty  engines  came 
over  from  New  York,  but  without  water  they  were  of  no  use.  The 
total  loss  was  put  at  one  million  and  a half  dollars.  Not  content  with 
following  New  York’s  example  with  one  fire,  Brooklyn  had  also  its 
second  fire.  This  raged  among  the  storehouses  on  Furman  Street, 
and  was  marked  by  an  explosion  of  saltpeter,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  caused  New  York's  fire  of  1815,  the  force  being  great  enough 
to  hurl  one  fire  engine  clear  into  the  water.  No  lives  were  lost,  how- 
ever, and  the  loss  was  estimated  at  §400,000.  This  second  fire  oc- 
curred in  July,  1850.  These  fires  stimulated  the  enterprise  and  made 
justifiable  the  large  outlays  necessarily  involved  in  procuring  a sys- 
tem of  waterworks.  In  village  days  propositions  to  provide  these  had 
been  made.  One  was  to  establish  a reservoir  on  Clover  Hill  (Colum- 
bia Heights),  drawing  water  from  springs  on  the  East  River  shore, 
which  it  was  thought  would  cost  about  825,000.  Another  scheme,  to 
involve  an  outlay  of  8100,000,  was  broached  just  at  the  incorporation 
as  a city.  The  plan  was  to  get  water  from  the  springs  supplying  the 
streams  running  into  the  Wallabout,  and  eleven  miles  of  pipe  were  to 
distribute  the  water.  In  1852  the  problem  of  an  engineer,  appointed 
the  year  before,  was  busily  discussed.  Another  step  in  this  rather  too 
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deliberate  movement  was  taken  in  1853,  when  the  Common  Coun.  il 
went  to  the  expense  of  814,000  to  secure  several  streams  and  p. uni- 
on Long  Island,  in  pursuance  of  the  plans  submitted  by  this  engi- 
neer. In  June  an  act  was  passed  at  Alban}'  authorizing-  the  Coun.  il 
to  go  on  with  the  water  supply,  after  a vote  of  the  people  upon  t In- 
plan  proposed,  with  its  estimated  cost,  which  resulted  in  a defeat  <>f 
the  measure  by  nearly  four  thousand  majority.  This  left  the  mat- 
ter in  abeyance  until  another  plan  could  be  submitted  to  tin*  poopb*. 
It  seems  incredible,  not  only  that  the  people  should  have  defeated 
such  a measure  by  an  adverse  vote,  but  that  there  should  have  been 
so  little  interest  in  the  matter  that  out  of  17,000  voters,  but  7,093  per- 
sons voted  at  all.  The  plan  just  rejected  contemplated  a distributing 
reservoir  on  Prospect  Hill,  where  now  stands  the  lofty  tower  familiar 
to  Brooklynites,  and  visible  for  forty  miles  around.  The  cost  was  to  in- 
four  millions  of  dollars.  Again,  on  June  1, 1854,  a plan  was  submitted 
to  vote,  embracing  a reservoir  at  Cypress  Hills,  and  a cost  of  half  a 
million  more.  Of  the  9,015  votes  cast,  6,402  were  against  it.  So  no 
scheme  was  carried  into  effect  until  after  the  consolidation  of 
Brooklyn  and  Williamsburgh.  Another  improvement  worth  noticing 
was  the  introduction  of  gas,  in  March,  1848,  twenty-three  years  after 
New  York  had  adopted  this  scientific  illuminant.  Four  years  later 
the  city  was  congratulating  itself  on  having  twenty-two  miles  of  street 
mains,  and  over  twelve  hundred  gas-lamps.  The  population  had  then 
reached  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  and  Brooklyn 
ranked  as  the  seventh  city  in  the  United  States.  Those  who  love  to 
catch  faint  echoes  of  great  things  to  come  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
about  this  time  the  population  of  the  two  cities  did  not  hesitate  t<> 
consider  again  the  possibility  of  a bridge,  which  historian  Prime,  in 
1845,  had  declared  would  be  as  useless  as  “ a fifth  wheel.”  A Trib- 
une issue  in  1849  declared : “ The  bridge  is  the  great  event  of  tin- 
day.  New  York  and  Brooklyn  must  be  united,  and  there  is  no  other 
means  of  doing  it.  The  thing  will  be  accomplished  one  of  these  days, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.”  Mindful  of  the  many  floating  bridges 
spanning  the  swift  current  of  the  Rhine,  some  proposed  one  for  the 
channel  of  the  East  River,  whose  rapid  current  with  the  flowing  or 
ebbing  tides  could  easily  perform  the  service  that  the  Rhine  does  in 
opening  draws  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  Before  leaving  tin*  subject 
of  municipal  affairs,  we  are  compelled  to  record  a riot  with  which  the 
authorities  were  called  upon  to  deal.  Why  the  disturbance  arose  is 
not  very  clear.  In  May  and  June,  1854,  persons  of  the  primitive 
Methodist  persuasion  held  open-air  preaching  services  in  the  Brooklyn 
streets.  ( In  May  29,  such  a meeting  was  held  on  the  corner  of  Atlantic 
Avenue  and  Smith  Street.  We  are  told  it  was  “disturbed  by  the 
presence  of  some  300  New  York  Know  Nothings."  But  why  should 
they  disturb  such  a meeting?  It  is  more  likely  that  it  was  their  pres- 
ence and  sympathy  with  the  meeting  and  movement  that  provoked 
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disturbance.  The  Know  Nothings  were  violently  anti-Catholic,  and, 
uii  their  way  home  across  Catharine  Street  Ferry  they  had  to  pass 
through  an  Irish  and  Catholic  neighborhood.  They  antagonized  such 
;i ii  clement  of  the  population  doubly,  for  the  Know  Nothings  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  foreign  immigrants.  This  may  account  for  the 
attack  upon  that  body  on  their  return  from  another  open-air  service 
mi  June  4,  when  a lively  tight  ensued  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
t'atharine  Ferry,  at  Main  and  Front  streets.  The  New  Yorkers  were 
assailed  with  clubs  and  stones,  and  they  replied  with  pistols.  The 
Brooklyn  police  had  tried  to  disperse  the  attacking  mob  before  the 
trouble  began,  and  they  did  noble  work  in  restraining  and  arresting 
t lie  rioters.  The  militia  were  called  in,  and  quiet  was  restored.  The 
next  Sunday,  the  Mayor  was  fully  prepared  with  police  and  military 
to  quell  any  disturbance  that  might  arise.  The  street-preaching  was 
not  forbidden,  for  the  principle  of  free  speech  was  in  peril  and  must 
be  vindicated.  But  the  display  of  force,  and,  possibly  better  than 
that,  the  injunctions  of  Bishop  Loughlin  to  his  parishioners,  pre- 
vented any  further  rioting,  and  showed  that  Brooklyn’s  rulers  could 
cope  with  violence  as  well  as  those  of  New  York. 

The  incorporation  as  a city,  and  its  government  as  a stable  and 
prosperous  municipality,  made  themselves  felt  in  the  external  condi- 
tions and  appearance.  The  increased  value  of  real  estate  was  a con- 
sequence and  a test  of  the  changed  circumstances.  In  1835  a farm 
of  eight  acres  within  the  city  limits  was  sold  for  §10,000  per  acre; 
while  the  Samuel  Jackson  estate,  reaching  from  Henry  Street  to  the 
river,  and  lying  between  Clarke  and  Montague  streets,  was  sold  for 
the  then  extraordinary  figure  of  §570,000.  As  far  out  as  Cripplebush, 
Garret  Nostrand's  farm,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  an  avenue 
running  through  the  property,  was  sold  for  §80,000.  Improvements 
were  now  in  order  in  the  way  of  widening  the  thoroughfares  of  the 
growing  city.  On  the  east  side  of  Fulton  Street  the  line  was  carried 
inside  of  that  upon  which  the  houses  had  been  standing,  and  those 
transgressing  it  from  Front  to  the  river  were  taken  down.  The  wa- 
terline too  was  carried  beyond  the  marshes  or  mudflats,  so  that  Water 
Street  was  laid  out,  and  warehouses  and  factories  were  erected  beyond 
the  former  line  of  beach  at  the  rear  of  the  houses  on  Front  Street.  At 
the  same  time  the  shore  was  carried  beyond  the  old  road  under  the 
heights,  and  Furman  Street,  with  its  wharves  and  yards  far  out  from 
the  bluff,  began  to  assume  its  present  businesslike  appearance.  In 
1840  the  old  (lowanus  Itoad,  which  began  at  Fifth  and  Flatbush  ave- 
nues, and  ran  obliquely  between  the  lines  of  Fifth  and  Third  avenues, 
occassionally  pursuing  that  of  either,  was  converted  into  the  two 
thoroughfares  now  known  by  these  numerals,  which  threw  open  Go- 
wanus,  now  the  Eighth  Y ard,  to  residence  and  occupation.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  city  development  was  invited  by  the  opening  and 
laying  out  of  Myrtle  Avenue.  That  busy  street  proves  how  valuable 
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a movement  this  was,  yet  four  hundred  people  opposed  its  opening 
to  one  man  who  petitioned  for  it.  This  was  the  Rev.  Evan  M.  Johnson, 
after  whom  Johnson  Street  is  named,  because  it  ran  through  his  prop 
erty.  He  was  a man  of  large  means,  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church, 
without  salary,  and  builder  of  one  or  two  out  of  his  own  pocket.  In 
1853  the  avenue  was  extended  beyond  the  city  limits  into  the  Myrtle 
Avenue  and  Jamaica  Plank  Road.  In  the  previous  year  a similar 
convenience  for  communicating  with  the  outside  town  was  con 
structed  toward  the  south,  in  the  shape  of  the  Brooklyn,  Greenwood, 
and  Bath  Plank  Road.  It  started  at  the  junction  of  the  present 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  Street  (the  historic  Martense's 
Lane),  and  ended  at  the  Bath  House  in  New  Utrecht.  Along  it  for 
many  years  ran  a dummy-engine  railroad,  lately  converted  into  a 
trolley-car  road.  To  encourage  traffic  between  t he  city  and  the  coun- 
try on  the  island  back  of  it,  the  toll  bridge  on  the  Flushing  and  New- 
town Road  (now  Flushing  Avenue)  was  made  free.  As  we  shall  see 
later,  the  inlets  at  Red  Hook  had  been  finely  utilized  and  converted 
into  the  Atlantic  Basin;  as  a result,  that  portion  of  Brooklyn  received 
a mighty  impulse  of  life.  In  184S  no  less  than  thirty-five  streets  were 
laid  out  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  was  not  long  before  residences  were  go- 
ing up  along  them  all.  For  this  neighborhood  was  materially  im- 
proved in  another  respect.  It  had  been  fearfully  malarial;  indeed, 
the  miasma  rising  from  the  marshes  about  Gowanus  Creek  had 
even  made  a residence  on  the  Heights  and  on  the  slope  toward  Pros- 
pect Park  very  undesirable.  Mr.  Daniel  Richards,  the  originator  of 
the  Atlantic  Basin,  undertook  in  1848  and  1849  to  confine  the  spread- 
ing, useless  but  noxious  waters  of  the  creek,  into  the  more  regular 
and  useful  channel  of  a canal.  It  was  to  be  one  hundred  feet  wide 
and  nearly  a mile  in  length,  and  of  a depth  to  float  ordinary  canal- 
boats  or  sloops  and  schooners  deeply  loaded.  The  head  of  it  was  to 
touch  Douglas  Street,  with  a branch  between  Third  and  Fifth  streets 
up  to  Fourth  Avenue.  That  these  endeavors  to  incite  people  to  live 
or  do  business  in  Brooklyn  had  the  desired  effect,  we  may  gather 
from  some  building  statistics.  In  1843  the  houses  erected  numbered 
a total  of  570,  of  which  about  70  were  put  up  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  or 
the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  Basin  and  the  Gowanus  Canal.  In  1849 
it  was  ascertained  that  during  the  preceding  twelvemonth,  2,100 
buildings  had  gone  up  in  the  city,  of  which  700  were  credited  to  the 
Sixth  Ward.  The  matter  of  public  parks  was  receiving  better  atten- 
tion. On  a map  of  1839  no  less  than  eleven  parks  and  squares  are 
indicated.  Many  of  these  have  not  materialized,  however  well  they 
looked  on  paper.  A “ Washington  Park  ” was  to  be  located  at  the 
junction  of  Flatbush  and  Atlantic  avenues.  But  this  was  not  deemed 
a good  place  for  it,  so,  in  1845.  all  the  region  around  Fort  Greene  was 
secured  for  a park,  and  the  patriotic  name  attached  to  that.  But  Fort 
Greene  proved  a more  potent  title;  the  best  informed  citizens  of 
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Brooklyn  would  look  puzzled  when  asked  for  the  whereabouts  of 
Washington  Park,  and,  finally,  the  sensible  resolution  was  passed 
to  give  the  park  the  name  in  everybody’s  mouth.  Yet  the  space,  valu- 
able for  its  historic  memories  as  for  the  natural  advantages  of  its 
landscapes,  was  preserved  only  by  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous 
art  ion  on  the  part  of  a few  public-spirited  citizens.  A petition,  signed 
bv  five  thousand  persons,  went  up  to  Albany  asking  for  the  speedy 
passage  of  a law  that  would  save  the  property  from  vandalism  and 
greed,  and,  on  April  27,  1S47  (when  General  Grant  was  celebrating 
his  birthday  in  Mexico),  the  law  was  passed.  Fort  Greene  Park  thus 
became  a possibility,  and  since  has  been  developed  into  its  beautiful 
reality,  a bit  of  romance  and  nature  in  the  midst  of  hard  stone  and 
brick,  with  its  wide  reaching  views  from  the  northwest  parapet  over 
two  cities  (now  boroughs),  and  the  river  and  bay  between.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  city  made  necessary  public  conveyances  for  the  many 
p<»ople  who  were  not  quite  of  the  quality  to  “ keep  a gig.”  Attempts 
to  meet  this  necessity  were  made  early,  but  were  not  always  effective. 
We  have  mentioned  a line  of  stages  between  Fulton  Ferry  and  the 
Navy  Yard.  Later  a line  of  omnibuses  ran  from  that  ferry  to  Bed- 
ford, and  the  other  eastern  portions  of  the  city.  But  the  service  was 
quite  unsatisfactory,  and,  therefore,  unprofitable.  The  drivers,  in 
fact,  were  too  accommodating.  They  would  not  think  of  starting  on 
any  schedule  time,  for  fear  some  dilatory  customers  might  be  left  be- 
lli ml.  At  any  time  they  would  leave  the  direct  road  and  diverge  into 
side  streets  for  a quarter  of  a mile  or  more  to  catch  a stray  passen- 
ger, who  hailed  them  by  the  wave  of  a handkerchief.  This  made  their 
arrival  at  the  specified  terminus  an  affair  of  great  uncertainty,  so  that 
walking  was  often  preferable,  if  one  would  save  time.  But,  about 
1S40,  the  stages  and  stage  routes  then  in  operation  were  bought  up 
by  a Mr.  Montgomery  Queen,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  Excelsior 
Stables  on  Washington  Street.  He  at  once  introduced  regularity, 
system,  and  punctuality  into  the  service.  The  time  of  starting  was 
fixed,  and  no  deviation  from  the  route  was  to  be  made.  For  a while 
the  drivers  and  the  public  would  not  take  Mr.  Queen  seriously;  but 
In*  was  in  earnest.  He  threatened  instant  dismissal  if  empoyees  did 
not  obey  his  directions.  Pretty  soon  the  public  learned  that  it  would 
save  time  decidedly  to  ride  in  Mr.  Queen’s  stages,  as  they  left  on  time 
and  arrived  on  the  time  specified  at  the  place  whither  they  were 
bound.  So  they  began  to  patronize  the  stages  extensively.  That 
same  determination,  however,  which  was  so  advantageous  to  his  busi- 
ness, carried  Mr.  Queen  into  some  eccentricities.  He  was  desirous  of 
keeping  a record  of  his  customers,  and  this,  not  only  in  the  way  of 
numbers,  but  of  their  names.  So  his  drivers  were  directed  to  count 
passengers  as  they  collected  fares,  and  also  to  inquire  the  names  of  the 
passengers.  The  people  saw  no  special  use  in  this  feature  of  their 
daily  journey,  and  they  declined  to  deliver  up  their  identity  with 
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ilu-ir  money.  Mr.  Queen  was  not  to  be  put  off  in  this  way,  and  he 
threatened  dire  things,  even  refusal  to  convey  the  recalcitrant  cus- 
tomers. A simple  devise  was  then  hit  upon.  As  the  driver  went  about 
the  stage  before  starting  asking  the  names  one  tine  morning,  he  was 
, unfounded  at  receiving  from  every  one  the  same  reply : “ Montgomery 
Queen.”  Having  driven  a whole  stageful  of  Montgomery  Queens  to 
the  ferry,  the  startling  announcement  had  to  be  made  to  the  proprie- 
tor. who  took  the  hint  and  left  people's  names  alone. 

Mr.  Queen  was  quite  above  that  narrowness  and  shortsightedness 
which  makes  modern  capitalists  who  have  invested  in  one  kind  of 
rapid  transit  fight  tooth  and  nail  every  new  mode  proposed.  When 
the  horse-car  railroads  began  to  loom  up  as  the  next  best  thing  to 
his  own  stages,  Mr.  Queen  became  at  once  an  advocate  of  the  new 
method  of  transportation.  Street  cars  made  their  first  appearance  in 
Brooklyn  in  the  summer  of  1854.  These  were  the  cars  of  the  Brooklyn 
City  Bail  road  Company,  incorporated  in  December,  1S53.  The  routes 
upon  which  these  novel  vehicles  were  run  were  Fulton  Avenue,  Myr- 
tle Avenue,  Flushing  Avenue,  and  Court  Street,  diverging  thus  to- 
ward four  cardinal  points  in  the  territory  of  Brooklyn.  The  first  trips 
for  pay  were  made  on  July  4, 1854,  between  three  or  four  miles  of  track 
having  then  been  laid  on  these  routes.  And  thus  came  the  advent 
of  modern  days  and  ways.  Even  before  the  street  cars  Brooklyn  had 
lost  much  of  its  ancient  aspect,  scarcely  a single  house  reminding 
one  of  Dutch  times  remaining  within  the  city  limits  as  defined  then, 
except  in  the  Gowanus  section,  where  the  Cortelyou  house,  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Third  Street,  and  the  Bergen  house,  on  Thirty-third 
or  second,  near  Third  Avenue,  long  stood  as  mementos  of  the  days 
of  the  fathers. 

The  great  event  in  the  history  of  Brooklyn’s  commerce,  industry, 
and  trade  during  this  period  was  the  construction  of  the  Atlantic 
Basin,  in  the  year  1845.  Opposite  Governor’s  Island,  and  along  But- 
termilk Channel,  front  Bed  Hook  northward,  there  had  always  been 
numerous  inlets  or  ponds,  issuing  by  narrow  mouths  into  the  Bay. 
At  high  tide  they  were  filled,  and  the  surrounding  fiats  covered.  At 
!<>w  tide  the  fiats  were  bare  and  the  ponds  shallow.  This  natural 
feature  had  led  to  the  erection  of  mills,  of  which  Van  Dyck's  and 
Sebriug’s  (or  Suebringh's  i have  been  noted  before.  About  1840,  a Mr. 
Daniel  Bichards  conceived  the  idea  that  out  of  these  ponds  and 
tints  could  be  constructed  a basin  into  which  merchant  vessels  could 
be  conveyed  and  sheltered  while  they  discharged  their  cargoes  for 
importation  or  re-shipment  into  adjoining  warehouses.  A company 
was  organized  by  him  in  1840,  with  a capital  of  one  million  dol- 
lars. Forty  acres  of  fiats  and  inlets  were  purchased  along  the 
shore  of  Buttermilk  Channel.  Upon  the  outside  fiats  cribs  of  piles 
were  built,  filled  in  with  stone,  and  as  the  shallow  ponds  were  deep- 
ened, the  mud  and  soil  thus  secured  were  made  to  increase 
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the  solidity  of  the  outer  portion.  Upon  these  were  built  ware- 
houses four  stories  high,  mostly  of  granite.  The  line  of  these  houses 
fronting  the  bay  is  half  a mile  long,  broken  in  the  center  by  a 
passage  two  hundred  feet  wide.  Even  at  low  tide  vessels  drawing 
twenty  feet  can  pass  in  and  out,  which  is  a great  advantage,  as  at 
Liverpool  similar  basins  have  to  be  shut  off  from  the  outside  harbor  by 
sluice-gates  holding  the  water  during  low  tide.  The  basin  back  of  the 
warehouses  can  contain  large  sea-going  vessels  by  the  hundred.  Piers 
and  wharves  are  thrown  out  into  the  middle  of  it,  and  another  line 
of  brick  warehouses  stands  along  the  rear  boundary.  It  was  an  enter- 
prise that  inevitably  secured  an  immense  concentration  of  traffic. 
The  accommodations  for  import  trade  were  far  superior  to  anything 
that  New  York  could  offer,  as  goods  could  be  transferred  from  ships 
to  storage  without  intervening  transportation  upon  carts.  The  effect 
upon  the  section  of  Brooklyn  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Basin 
has  already  been  noted.  In  June,  1841,  the  first  labor  upon  the  enter- 
prise began.  The  cornerstone  of  the  first  warehouse  was  laid  in  May, 
1844,  and  by  1848  the  whole  of  the  outside  line  of  warehouses  was  com- 
pleted. In  1S4T  the  first  steam  grain  elevator  ever  erected  in  the  port 
of  New  York  was  finished  here  upon  the  North  Pier.  Meantime,  the 
people  of  Brooklyn  were  pleased  to  observe  that  the  Government 
was  making  a first-class  navy  yard  of  the  one  established  within  the 
borders  of  the  city.  At  the  instance  of  Senator  Henry  C.  Murphy,  who 
had  been  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  a few  years  before,  Congress,  in  1844,  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  a splendid  stone  dry  dock,  which  was  fin- 
ished in  1851.  The  main  receptacle  is  286  feet  long  at  bottom  and 
307  at  the  top;  and  its  width  is  35  feet  at  the  bottom,  98  feet  at  the  top: 
the  depth  being  36  feet.  The  dock  rests  upon  9,000  piles.  Greater 
things  may  have  been  done  at  the  Navy  Yard  since,  but  this  earlier 
achievement  aroused  much  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  time. 

Increase  of  commerce  and  traffic  made  more  financial  institutions 
desirable,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Brooklyn  Bank  had  been  added  to 
the  one  established  before  the  incorporation.  When  came  the  crash 
of  the  panic  of  1837,  the  three  city  banks  suspended  specie  payment. 
In  1840  their  combined  capital  had  reached  §1,000,000  again.  In  1845 
the  Long  Island  Bank  was  added  to  the  others,  and  in  1850  the  City 
Bank.  In  1853  the  Long  Island  and  Pluenix  Fire  Insurance  com- 
panies were  established.  During  this  period  disappeared  the  last  of 
an  interesting  class  of  industries  which  had  been  identified  with  the 
history  of  Brooklyn  from  its  early  and  primitive  days.  This  was  the 
ropewalk  owned  by  P.  and  A.  Schermerliorn.  It  ran  from  Smith 
Street  for  several  hundred  feet  between  State  and  Schermerliorn 
streets,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  On  December  29,  1841,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
never  rebuilt.  Being  where  it  was,  it  had  rather  interfered  with  the 
proper  development  of  that  section  of  the  city,  and  its  place  was  soon 
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f.ik«-n  by  neat  residences,  in  keeping  with  those  for  which  the  neigh- 
tMirhood  is  still  noted.  The  manufacture  of  white  lead  had  been  car- 
nal by  this  time  to  a remarkable  extent,  there  being  more  than  one 
^r«-at  **  works  ” for  its  production.  The  Brooklyn  Company  put  forth 
nearly  twelve  thousand  tons  annually;  it  occupied  an  entire  block 
mi  Front,  between  Washington  and  Adams  streets,  and  employed 
m arly  a hundred  hands.  A product  of  which  Brooklyn  citizens  had 
mi  such  cause  to  be  proud  was  that  issuing  from  its  six  distilleries, 
ilirce  rectifying  establishments,  and  one  brewery,  all  of  which  were 
in  vigorous  operation  in  1851.  They  gave  employment  to  nearly  two 
hundred  people,  but  it  will  be  hard  to  calculate  to  what  other  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  their  live  millions  of  gallons  of  whisky  brought 
desolation  and  poverty.  Brooklyn  was  a good  held  for  missionary 
work  on  this  ground,  and  it  was  well  that  Father  Mathew  made  it  a 
visit  in  1849.  He  was  received  with  distinguished  honor  by  the 
Mayor  and  Common  Council,  and,  remaining  in  the  city  for  a while, 
accomplished  much  good  here  as  elsewhere.  The  business  going  on 
so  increasingly  in  the  city  made  expedient  the  erection  of  a first-class 
hotel,  modeled  after  the  best  in  New  York.  Such  was  the  Pierrepont 
House,  erected  on  Montague  Street,  corner  of  Hicks,  and  opened  to 
the  public  in  May,  1854.  Another  concomitant  of  this  phase  of  city 
life  was  the  development  of  the  Postoffice  facilities.  During  the  last 
of  the  village  days,  from  1829  to  1841,  Mr.  Adrian  Hegeman  kept  the 
office  in  his  stationery  store  on  Fulton  Street,  near  Hicks.  After  a 
city's  dignity  had  been  attained,  and  an  ex-Mayor,  George  Hall,  was 
made  Postmaster,  the  location  was  still  anything  but  commensurate 
with  the  altered  circumstances,  it  being  placed  in  the  rear  of  a store 
on  Hicks  Street,  opposite  Doughty.  In  1845  a new  postmaster  took 
the  office  to  Fulton,  between  High  and  Nassau  streets,  but 
the  tire  of  184S  swept  it  away.  Next  we  find  the  office  at  No.  6 Court 
Street,  or  Montague  Hall,  corner  of  Montague  Street;  but,  in  1853, 
Mr.  Daniel  van  Yoorliis  removed  it  back  to  Fulton  Street  (337  and 
339 1.  There  were  now  nine  letter  carriers,  which  sufficed  for  the  city 
as  it  then  was. 

The  business  world  had  now  received  a new  impulse  and  vast  facili- 
tics  for  its  increasing  transactions  by  means  of  the  railroads.  When 
Brooklyn  became  a city  but  few  were  in  operation  in  the  country;  yet 
Bong  Island  was  among  the  earliest  of  its  sections  to  enter  upon  the 
enterprise  of  building  and  operating  them.  The  “ Brooklyn  and  Ja- 
maica Railroad  Company  ’’  was  incorporated  as  early  as  1832,  and 
four  years  later,  or  on  April  18,  1830,  it  was  ready  with  its  double 
track  of  eleven  miles,  and  began  to  run  trains  to  Jamaica.  That 
very  day  was  seized  upon  by  the  “ Long  Island  Railroad  Company,” 
chartered  in  1834,  to  break  ground  for  the  continuation  of  the  road 
to  the  end  of  the  island,  which  was  not  completed  till  1844.  The  im- 
pulse to  the  enterprise  was  to  provide  a quick  means  of  transit  be- 
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tween  New  York  and  Boston.  But  by  tlie  time  the  road  was  finished 
there  was  direct  communication  between  those  two  cities,  involving 
no  transfer  of  boats  and  the  uncertain  experiences  of  a water  p;i> 
sage.  Hence  the  Long  Island  Hailroad  remained  simply  as  the  d< 
veloper  of  the  insular  interests  and  traffic.  It  started  at  South  Ferry, 
the  foot  of  Atlantic  Street,  or  Avenue.  The  high  ground  where  rub- 
ble Hill  had  frowned  grimly  at  the  enemy  in  177G,  was  pierced  by  ;i 
tunnel  and  sunken  roadbed  of  nearly  a mile  in  extent,  wherein  no 
stops  could  be  made  for  passengers.  A nucleus  of  population  was 
found  at  Flatbush  and  Atlantic  avenues,  where  is  now  the  railway 
station.  The  next  spot  north  stopped  at  was  Bedford,  and  the  next 
after  that  East  New  York,  which  became  a “ paper  city  ” about  1837. 
Then  there  was  a stretch  of  six  miles  to  Jamaica  without  much  popu- 
lation to  furnish  passengers.  The  speed  attained  was  never  more 
than  twelve  miles  an  hour.  It  was  not  long  before  Brooklyn  was 
deprived  of  this  evidence  of  nineteenth  century  progress.  The  people 
along  Atlantic  Avenue  objected  to  the  perils  of  a train  rushing  along 
at  the  tremendous  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  So,  after  a while,  the 
company  were  forced  to  leave  the  convenient  terminus  at  South  Fer- 
ry, close  up  the  tunnel  with  its  approaches,  and  betake  themselves 
to  regions  quite  outside  the  city  limits.  As  Flatbush  Avenue  was 
as  yet  beyond  the  line  of  dense  population,  the  trains  might  run  on 
Atlantic  Avenue  beyond  that  point,  but  the  main  offices  and  sta- 
tions were  taken  to  Hunter's  Point,  and  Brooklyn  is  still  practically 
only  a side  station,  with  the  terminus  of  its  railroad  system  at  an  in- 
convenient and  comparatively  inaccessible  point.  It  was  perceived 
too  late  that  Atlantic  Avenue  had  gained  nothing  and  Brooklyn  had 
lost  much  by  the  excessive  nervousness  of  the  residents  on  that  thor- 
oughfare. 

An  American  city  without  newspapers  would  be  as  hard  to  imagine 
as  one  without  politicians.  Even  before  its  village  days,  Brooklyn  had 
been  supplied  with  periodicals  of  that  kind,  as  we  saw,  usually  ven- 
turing out  only  once  a week,  and  emboldened  to  two  weekly  issues 
after  village  incorporation.  The  first  daily  appeared  in  1S34,  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Advertiser,  which  changed  back  and  forth  from 
“ Daily  ” to  “ Evening  ” and  again  to  “ Morning  ” at  a bewildering 
pace,  but  kept  up  appearing  every  twenty-four  hours,  until  it  gave  up 
the  shorter  title  and  announced  itself  with  great  pomp  to  be  The 
Native  American  Citizen  and  ltrouklyn  Eveniny  Advertiser,  which  must 
have  taken  nearly  the  half  of  the  sheet  to  print.  Horace  Greeley 
had  its  printing  and  editing  in  charge  during  part  of  its  peregrina- 
tions under  these  varying  titles.  In  1840  the  Brooklyn  Daily  News 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  Democrats  of  that  day.  One  of  its 
editors,  however,  later  in  the  same  year  began  to  publish  the  Long 
Island  Daily  Times,  in  the  Whig  (anticipatory  Bepublican)  interest:. 
But  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lay  down  together,  the  one  inside  the  other. 
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when  the  Xeics  and  Times  became  one.  For,  by  this  time,  then* 
had  come  upon  the  scene  the  paper  that  has  survived  all  these,  and  is 
closely  identified  with  Brooklyn  in  name,  history,  and  advancement; 
which,  though  affiliated  with  a party,  is  greater  than  its  party,  and 
has  became  a household  friend  and  intelligent  guide  of  thought  in 
the  homes  of  people  of  all  parties  alike.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we 
refer  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  founded  in  1841.  At  its  start  it  was 
unfortunately  saddled  with  one  of  those  yard-long  titles,  of  which 
early  Brooklyn  journalists  seem  to  have  been  so  fond.  It  was  then  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  Kings  County  Democrat.  Mr.  Henry  C\ 
Murphy,  a name  to  conjure  with,  was  the  proprietor.  Its  success 
was  assured  from  the  beginning,  which  dates  from  its  first  issue  on 
December  27,  1841.  William  B.  Marsh  was  its  first  editor,  and,  when 
he  died  in  184fi,  the  editorial  chair  was  occupied  by  a character  since 
become  widely  known  in  the  literature  of  the  country.  This  was  none 
other  than  Walt  Whitman,  the  eccentric  poet,  or,  rather,  the  poet  of 
the  eccentric  meter,  who  then  consented  to  be  known  by  the  unabbre- 
viated and  commonplace  name  of  Walter.  He  only  held  the  position 
for  one  year,  but  in  that  time  did  a good  thing  for  Brooklyn,  as  he 
might  properly  boast  in  recent  days,  in  agitating  the  securing  of  the 
land  which  now  adorns  the  city  in  the  shape  of  Fort  Greene  Park.  The 
Eagle,  in  1853,  became  conspicuous  by  the  then  unprecedented  enter 
prise  of  furnishing  news  dispatches  every  hour,  and  more  than  one  edi- 
tion of  an  afternoon.  A curious  journalistic  undertaking  was  that  of  a 
child's  paper  called  the  Tyro,  three  inches  by  two  in  size,  published 
in  1841  by  a son  of  Dr.  Howard,  and  his  cousin,  Joseph  Howard,  the 
latter  having  since  advanced  quite  beyond  the  “ tyro  state  in  jour- 
nalism in  more  senses  than  one. 

In  the  early  years  of  Brooklyn  as  a city  a marked  distinction  in  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  was  noticeable,  as  one  looked  to  one  or 
the  other  side  of  Fulton  Street,  where  it  wound  its  serpentine  way  up 
the  hill  from  the  ferry,  and  lost  itself  in  the  country  back  of  the  City 
Hall.  It  was  remarked  by  the  citizens  themselv€*s,  and  struck  the  cas- 
ual visitor  with  equal  force.  On  the  right-hand  side,  as  one  proceeded 
up  from  the  ferry,  upon  Columbia  Heights,  and  the  plateau  in  their 
rear,  were  found  elegant  mansions  of  the  rich,  who,  even  then,  in  this 
republican  country,  made  some  pretensions  to  aristocracy.  On  the 
left,  down  Prospect  and  High  and  Concord  and  Myrtle,  toward  the 
Wallabout,  and  in  the  hollow  back  of  Sands  Stx*eet  and  Washington, 
there  resided  the  more  democratic  multitude;  not  always  the  abject 
poor,  but  people  in  moderate  circumstances,  occupying  small  dwell- 
ings of  wood  or  brick.  It  is  a distinction  which  has  perdured  to  the 
present  day.  A glance  to  the  right  to-day,  as  one  steps  into  Fulton 
Street  from  the  ferry,  reveals  upon  the  beetling  crags  above  Furman 
Street,  stately  residences  with  the  magnificent  prospects  of  bay  and 
river.  So  along  Henry  and  Hicks  and  Pierrepont  and  Montague,  and 
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in  all  that  neighborhood  are  seen  the  brownstone  dwellings  of  the 
rirh.  Looking  to  the  left  down  Front  Street  one  perceives  abodes  of 
absolute  squalor,  where  Italians  now  most  congregate,  while  further 
away  from  the  ferry,  and  further  up  and  beyond  the  ridge  of  Sands 
Street,  while  noting  a steady  improvement  in  the  surroundings,  one 
w«‘s  mainly  the  humble  homes  of  honest  toilers  for  their  daily  bread, 
comfortable  and  neat;  homes  for  the  solid  backbone  of  the  nation, 
that  middle  class  which  is  the  mainstay  of  national  virtue. 

An  inevitable  result  of  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in  times 
when  sanitary  precautions  were  so  few,  was  the  invasion  of  infectious 
disease.  In  the  same  summer  (1849)  that  New  York  lay  prostrate 
beneath  the  scourge  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  Brooklyn  was  visited  by 
it  also.  It  came  with  grim  impartiality  to  the  sections  where  the 
rich  had  their  abodes  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  poor.  It  commenced 
its  ravages  in  Court  Street,  in  its  southern  portion,  where  the  low- 
lands had  been  filled  in  from  the  surrounding  hills,  so  as  to  make 
foundations  for  the  thirty-five  streets  that  sprang  up  in  the  wake  of 
the  Atlantic  Basin.  The  heaviest  mortality  was  in  this  vicinity,  but 
one-fifth  of  the  cases  occurred  in  other  localities  more  favorably 
located.  Altogether  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty  people  fell  victims 
to  the  cholera,  which  was  about  one  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
population;  while  in  New  York,  the  mortality  that  same  summer 
was  one  in  eighty-six.  In  the  year  1854  the  epidemic  again  visited 
Brooklyn  and  raged  in  the  widely  separated  neighborhoods  of  Pacific 
Street  and  Plymouth  Street.  The  number  of  deaths  exceeded  by  about 
a dozen  that  of  the  previous  visitation. 

A natural  transition  from  these  sad  events  leads  us  to  speak  of  a 
feature  of  Brooklyn  which  is  exceedingly  prominent,  and  might 
have  obtained  for  her  not  only  the  sobriquet  of  “ New  York's  Bed- 
room,” but  also  that  of  “ New  York’s  Graveyard.”  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  great  multitude  of  cemeteries  in  and  about  the  city 
as  now  constituted.  Of  these,  Greenwood  has  obtained  such 
fame,  because  of  its  many  splendid  adornments  from  the  hand  of  art 
and  nature  both,  that  it  constitutes  properly  one  of  Brooklyn’s 
chief  boasts,  in  spite  of  its  funereal  associations.  In  1799,  the 
township  of  Brooklyn,  not  yet  a village,  not  yet  a city  by  many 
years,  resolved  at  one  of  its  meetings  that  the  officials  be  author- 
ized to  appropriate  all  of  one  acre  of  land  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  a public  burying-place.  Here,  in  this  “ God's  acre,” 
it  was  intended  that  “ the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  ” 
should  sleep,  “each  in  Ids  narrow  cell  forever  laid”;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  resolution  of  the  town  meeting  was  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution. There  was  in  the  city,  when  so  first  constituted,  the  bury- 
ing-ground  of  the  old  Dutch  Church,  only  recently  made  to  bear  one  of 
the  greatest  emporiums  of  trade  and  traffic,  on  Fulton  Street,  between 
Lawrence  and  Duffield;  and  there  was  also  the  St.  Ann’s,  on  Fulton 
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Street,  nearly  opposite  Clinton.  But  something  on  a grander  scale 
was  contemplated  in  1838.  Then  the  Greenwood  Cemetery  Company 
was  incorporated,  with  a capital  of  8300,000,  and  the  privilege  <>f 
purchasing  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  site  selected  was  upon 
the  historic  hills  of  Gowanus,  where  Stirling  and  his  Pennsylvania. 
Delaware,  and  Maryland  regiments  had  made  so  brave  a stand  against 
the  British  in  1770.  Battle  Hill,  one  of  these  figuring  particularly  in 
accounts  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  was  part  of  the  land  finally 
purchased.  The  purchase  was  attended  with  some  difficulty;  the  old 
settlers  of  Gowanus  had  not  accustomed  themselves  to  a wide  outlook, 
and  that  Boston  had  its  Mount  Auburn  was  no  argument  for  themthar 
so  enormous  an  extent  of  territory  could  be  necessary  for  burying  the 
dead,  and  it  was  1842  before  the  two  hundred  acres  were  fully  secured. 
Purchases  since  that  of  adjoining  sections,  some  of  which  lay  over 
the  line  in  Flatbusli,  have  brought  the  present  dimensions  of  the 
cemetery  up  to  over  four  hundred  acres.  Its  location  was  superb, 
the  view  from  its  many  elevated  points,  indeed,  from  its  entire  surface 
lying  upon  the  slope  of  the  lofty  hills,  embracing  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  Upper  Bay,  and  all  its  surrounding  and  diversified  shores.  The 
first  person  was  buried  there  on  September  5,  1840.  At  a distance 
of  three  miles  from  Fulton  Ferry,  it  was  secluded  enough  for  its  sad 
purposes,  while  not  too  far  to  serve  as  the  burial-ground  for  Yew  York 
as  well  as  Brooklyn.  The  two  hundred  acres  appeared  an  extrava- 
gant dimension  in  those  early  days;  but  now  there  is  danger  that  more 
than  twice  the  extent  will  soon  be  more  than  filled.  Its  natural 
beauty  was  deftly  aided  by  the  hand  of  art,  so  that  within  its  precincts 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  clamorous  outside  world  was  permitted 
to  intrude  upon  the  eye.  Yet  the  ear  can  not  be  deaf  to  the  intru- 
sion of  the  living  city  upon  the  former  seclusion  of  this  city  of  the 
dead.  An  elevated  railway  runs  its  thundering  trains  every  few  min- 
utes along  the  whole  length  of  its  front  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the 
clanging  trolley  car  keeps  up  a good  second  below  the  other,  besides 
running  along  one  or  two  other  sides  of  it.  It  is  all  the  more  piquant, 
therefore,  to  read  what  was  fondly  thought  of  its  probable  security 
from  such  rude  invasions  in  the  first  years  of  Greenwood's  creation. 
“ The  general  elevation  and  unevenness  of  the  ground  all  mark  it  as 
a spot  unlikely  to  be  coveted  by  the  spirit  of  improvement,  and,  there- 
fore, may  reasonably  be  expected  to  remain  undisturbed  for  ayes  yet  to 
conic.”  We  are  too  familiar  with  the  famous  cemetery  in  its  latest 
development  to  need  more  than  an  allusion  to  its  costly  and  magnifi- 
cent monuments,  as  avoII  as  to  the  attractions  of  its  landscapes  and 
prospects.  It  will  therefore  be  of  particular  interest  to  transport  our- 
selves to  the  first  few  years  that  followed  its  inception,  and  look  upon 
it  through  the  eyes  of  a contemporary  in  1845.  Even  then  with  great 
enthusiasm  could  the  historian  Prime  say  of  it:  “ It  is  impossible  to 
convey  to  the  mind  of  a stranger  a correct  idea  of  the  appropriateness, 
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l..*;»uty,  and  solemn  grandeur  of  the  place.  The  surface  is  admirably 
di versified  by  hill  and  dale,  while  every  now  and  then  a beautiful  little 
lake  is  spread  out  in  the  valley.  The  greater  part  of  the  area  is  deeply 
shaded  with  dense  forest  trees,  without  underbrush,  which  give  to  the 
whole  scene  the  somber  aspect  of  the  habitation  of  the  dead.  The 
grounds  are  not  cut  up  into  squares  and  parallelograms.  No  such 
figure  is  to  be  seen  throughout  the  whole  extent.  But  spacious  ave- 
nues. neatly  graveled,  wind  through  every  valley,  encompassing  num- 
berless hillocks,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  every  turn.  The  main 
avenue,  called  the  ‘ Tour,’  in  numerous  windings,  forms  a circuit  of 
three  miles.  And,  besides  this,  there  are  many  others.  You  might 
travel  for  hours  within  this  hallowed  inclosure,  with  a fleet  horse,  and 
yet  at  every  turn  enter  a new  road.” 

Not  content  with  one  great  cemetery  even  then,  at  another  extrem- 
ity of  the  city,  Cypress  Hills,  also  well  known,  was  initiated  in  1847. 
In  1848  the  first  body  was  there  interred.  It,  too,  crowns  a noble 
range  of  hills,  even  at  that  distance  from  the  ocean  commanding  a 
view  of  it  over  the  intervening  levels.  Lying  along  the  Jamaica  Road, 
some  miles  beyond  the  historic  “ Pass,”  it  had  no  part  in  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  cannon  balls  could 
have  been  exhumed  there,  as  is  stated,  unless  the  British  afterward 
used  the  face  of  the  steep  hills  as  a target  for  artillery  practice.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  were  secured  for  cemetery  purposes, 
which  have  been  largely  left  to  their  natural  advantages  to  attract 
the  visitor  or  the  purchaser  of  lots.  “ Evergreens”  began  its  exist- 
ence in  1840,  and  lies  upon  the  utmost  ridge  of  Long  Island’s  backbone, 
nearer  the  city  than  Cypress  Hills,  from  one  part  commanding  a view 
of  the  ocean,  from  another  vantage  point  overlooking  nearly  the  whole 
city  (now  borough)  of  Brooklyn,  including  also  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
and  New  York  City  beyond,  which  is  now,  of  course,  only  Manhat- 
tan Borough.  From  the  viewpoint  just  mentioned,  too,  the  eye  could 
look  in  olden  times  upon  the  hollow  between  the  hills  through  which 
the  Jamaica  Road  passed  on  its  way  to  Bedford  and  Brooklyn  liam 
lets.  So  hither  Howard  and  his  son,  of  Howard's  Tavern,  or  Half- 
way House  (standing  in  the  fullness  of  its  historic  glory  in  1849), 
forced  by  the  enemy,  led  his  stealthy  steps  to  reveal  to  him  the  folly 
of  the  Americans  and  the  utter  defenselessness  of  that  prime  strategic 
point.  And  thus,  lovely  Evergreens,  growing  ever  more  a thing  of 
beauty  to  palliate  the  wounds  of  death,  is  entitled  to  historic  interest 
as  well  as  its  sister  cemetery  in  Gowanus. 

From  the  places  of  repose  of  the  dead,  we  turn  to  some  of  the 
many  associations  among  the  living,  which  largely  interested  the 
population  of  Brooklyn  during  its  earliest  phase  of  city  life.  The 
crack  regiment  of  Brooklyn,  the  Thirteenth,  had  its  origin  during 
this  period.  It  was  a combination  into  a more  united  whole  of  several 
military  fragments.  Its  Company  A was  organized  in  1827  as  the 
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Brooklyn  Light  Guards.  Later,  there  arose  other  military  bodies  bv 
the  names  of  City  Guards,  Continental  Guards,  after  the  manner  of 
the  citizen  soldiery  of  New  York,  as  has  been  noted  in  our  previous  vol 
ume.  In  1854  a movement  was  made  to  organize  these  separate  asso- 
ciations  into  one  regiment,  but  not  till  1S56  was  this  accomplished, 
and  the  Thirteenth  began  its  career.  The  Fourteenth  had  been  organ- 
ized in  1840,  we  are  told,  but  how  it  could  be  recognized  as  a regiment, 
when  each  of  its  companies  had  a different  uniform,  it  is  hard  to 
comprehend  for  a mind  accustomed  to  later  conditions.  Institutions 
whose  main  object  was  to  save  life,  not  to  cut  it  short  by  bullet  or 
sword,  rose  up  by  the  side  of  these  others.  In  1844  was  formed  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Poor;  four  years  later  the  Brooklyn 
City  Hospital,  by  a donation  of  $25,000  from  Mr.  Augustus  Graham, 
was  placed  upon  a permanent  foundation;  and,  by  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  John  B.  Graham,  the  “ Old  Ladies’  Home  ” was  enabled  to  build  a 
house  for  itself  in  1851.  As  to  another  phase  of  social  life,  amuse- 
ment, entertainment,  instruction  for  the  public,  the  period  now  in 
hand  naturally  brought  with  it  much  improvement.  In  184S  the 
Brooklyn  Dramatic  Association  was  formed,  which  exhibited  its  tal- 
ent at  Prest's  City  Hotel,  next  to  the  Military  Garden,  upon  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  County  Courthouse.  The  longroom,  or 
assembly-room,  was  transformed  into  a little  theater  seating  about 
five  hundred  people,  and  thus  altered,  the  place  was  named  the  Brook- 
lyn Concert  Hall.  In  1849  it  passed  into  professional  hands,  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Brooklyn  Athenieum,  but  it  served  the  pub- 
lic as  a theater  only  from  May  to  September.  The  next  year  was 
erected,  on  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Orange  streets,  a brick  structure 
called  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  On  the  second  floor  a museum  of  nat- 
ural history  was  maintained,  while  upon  the  third  floor  people  who 
recovered  their  breath  had  leisure  to  perceive  that  here  was  a theater. 
The  latter  was  called  a “ lecture-room,”  which  was  a happy  subterfuge 
in  days  when  religious  people  frowned  on  the  drama.  A revival  of  the 
name  Athemeum  occurred  in  1852,  applied  now  to  a building  on  the 
corner  of  Clinton  Street  and  Atlantic  Avenue.  Here  opera  and  drama 
were  both  given  to  a long-suffering  public,  who  did  not  know  what 
they  missed  in  personal  comfort  and  in  the  musical  effect  from  the 
poor  adaptations  of  the  Athemeum  until  later  the  Academy  of  Music- 
opened  its  doors.  A fact  worth  noting  in  this  connection  is  that  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum,  on  July  8,  1850,  Joseph  Jefferson  made  his  debut 
in  the  “ Jealous  Wife.”  “ Kip  Van  Winkle  ” was  then,  as  yet,  asleep. 

After  its  incorporation,  the  City  of  Brooklyn  rapidly  justified  and 
increasingly  deserved  the  title  which  distinguishes  it  among  the  cities 
of  the  land  as  the  “ City  of  Churches.”  * A city  of  homes  is  apt  to  be 
a city  of  churches.  Here  thousands  of  men  came  to  rest  from  the 
strains  of  business  every  evening  not  only,  but  here  they  remained 
over  Sunday  to  taste  the  sweets  of  home-life  as  well  as  of  repose.  It 
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w;iK  the  time  to  give  thought  and  heart  to  things  invisible  indeed,  but 
just  as  real  and  necessary  as  the  visible  material  affairs  with  which 
th«*v  came  in  contact  during  the  week  over  in  the  big  metropolis,  with 
its  whirl  of  business.  No  wonder,  then,  that  churches  multiplied 
apace  as  Brooklyn  grew  in  population.  The  old  Dutch  Church  main- 
tained itself  and  grew  to  larger  proportions  as  the  years  went  by.  In 
1>;55  the  congregation  were  able  to  place  upon  the  site  on  Joralemon 
Street  a handsome  structure  of  the  Parthenon  style,  which  is  familiar 
to  Brooklynites  of  middle  age,  as  it  stood  until  somewhere  in  the 
••  eighties.’’  Then  the  ground  was  sold,  the  building  demolished,  and, 
after  some  vicissitudes,  the  present  little  space  was  left  there,  in- 
tended for  a park,  but  not  yet  assuming  much  of  the  looks  of  one, 
except  that  a few  benches  adorn  a circular  space  in  the  center.  About 
1S90,  a handsome  modern  structure  was  erected  on  Seventh  Avenue 
ami  Carroll  Street,  at  a goodly  distance,  therefore,  from  its  earliest 
site  in  the  middle  of  Fulton  Street.  It  therefore  approaches  in  its  pres- 
ent location  the  third  Dutch  Church  established  in  Brooklyn  city,  in 
the  Gowanus  section  ( where  the  First  is  now),  organized  in  1839,  and 
which  is  now  called  the  South  Reformed  Church.  A building  was 
erected  on  Third  Avenue  and  Forty-third  Street  in  1810;  it  has  since 
put  up  a brick  structure  at  the  corner  of  that  avenue  and  Fifty-sec- 
ond Street.  Meanwhile  the  second  Dutch  Church  had  been  organized 
in  1837,  now  called  the  Church  on  the  Heights,  on  Pierrepont  Street, 
its  present  building  being  the  second  one,  erected  in  1850.  This 
church  was  made  famous  bv  the  ministrv  of  the  Rev.  George  W.  Be- 
thune,  who  was  considered  the  foremost  orator  of  his  day,  whether 
in  pulpit  or  on  platform.  We  can  not  follow  every  individual  church 
thus  minutely.  To  the  list  of  Episcopalian  churches  were  added  dur- 
ing this  period,  Trinity,  in  1835,  and  Holy  Trinity,  in  1S14;  Christ 

< Lurch,  in  1835;  Calvary,  in  1810;  St.  Luke’s,  and  others.  St.  Mary’s 
was  organized  at  the  Wallabout  in  1836,  and,  in  1817,  St.  Michael's 
was  erected  in  a neighborhood  of  religious  destitution  by  the  munifi- 
cence  of  the  Rev.  Evan  51.  Johnson,  who  went  there  himself  to  labor 
without  remuneration.  In  1815,  against  but  three  Dutch  Reformed 

< Lurches,  there  were  eight  Episcopalian,  equaled  in  number  by 
i he  Methodist  Episcopal  body,  which  also  had  eight.  In  1816,  there 
was  much  agitation  as  to  the  expediency  of  creating  a Diocese  of 
Long  Island.  The  Presbyterians  also  kept  on  growing  and  multiply- 
ing churches,  there  being  seven  of  them  in  1815.  In  1811,  the  first 
Fnitarian  Church  (“  of  the  Saviour,”  organized  in  1831 ),  erected  their 
building  on  Pierrepont  Street;  and  the  first  Universalist  Church  was 
organized  in  1811,  going  to  a church  of  their  own  on  Adams  Street 
after  holding  services  in  a rented  hall.  The  history  of  Congregation- 
alism in  Brooklyn  began,  as  we  noted,  in  1785,  when  an  “ Independ- 
ent ” or  “ Union  ” society  worshiped  in  a building  which  afterward  be- 
came St.  Ann’s.  No  serious  attempt  at  organizing  a Congregation- 
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al  Church  was  made  after  that  first  enterprise  failed,  until  1844,  wlo-n 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  began  its  career.  In  184<‘>  the  inv- 
ent edifice  on  Henry  and  Remsen  streets  was  opened  and  dedicated, 
and,  in  the  same  year,  a call  was  extended  to  its  present  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  later  D.D.,  and  whose  name  and  fame  are 
over  all  the  Union.  The  next  year  saw  the  beginning  of  a church 
which  has  made  the  name  of  Brooklyn  a familiar  term  not  only  on 
this  continent,  but  throughout  the  Christian  world;  and  this  by  reason 
of  the  extraordinary  man  who  became  its  pastor  immediately.  Nine 
members  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  were  set  apart  to  organize  this 
other  Congregational  society,  which  was  named  Plymouth  Church. 
The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  on  Orange 
Street  were  purchased,  and  here,  on  May  10,  1847,  a service  was  held 
at  which  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was 
invited  to  preach.  He  had  come  on  from  the  West  to  attend  and 
speak  at  the  May  meetings  of  the  American  Home  Mission  Society, 
in  New  York  City.  His  remarkable  powers  were  at  once  noted,  and 
a few  progressive  gentlemen,  with  John  T.  Howard  (the  father  of  tin* 
“Tyro”  journalist  I at  their  head,  determined  to  secure  him  for 
Brooklyn.  On  June  14,  1847,  Mr.  Beecher  was  called  to  be  the  pastor 
of  the  new  church,  and  on  October  10,  1847,  he  began  those  labors  of 
which  the  fame  is  now  widespread  and  unsurpassed.  Mrs.  Howard 
had  not  taken  her  dismission  from  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  with 
her  husband.  On  the  morning  of  October  10,  as  they  both  left  the 
house  together  to  go  to  their  respective  churches,  this  lady,  feel 
ing  acutely  the  anomalous  situation  of  going  a different  way  from 
her  husband,  turned  and  remarked  that  she  would  go  with  him,  as 
very  likely  there  would  be  but  few  in  his  church  anyhow,  and  she 
wanted  “ to  help  make  out  an  audience.”  As  she  lately  remarked, 
she  was  probably  the  only  person  who  ever  went  to  hear  Mr. 
Beecher  with  the  laudable  desire  to  “ help  make  out  an  audience  ” for 
him.  She  was  so  charmed  with  his  power  and  eloquence  that  she 
forthwith  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Howard,  and  became  an  active 
member  of  Plymouth  Church.  In  1845,  the  Free  Congregational 
Church  was  organized,  the  Clinton  Avenue  in  1847,  and  the  Bed- 
ford Congregational  in  1848.  As  was  said,  there  were  eight  Metho- 
dist Churches  in  1845.  One  was  organized  at  Gowanus  in  1842,  Carl- 
ton Avenue  in  1844,  and  Pacific  Street  in  the  same  year.  In  1849, 
First  Place  began  its  work,  and  in  1854  Fleet  Street  was  added  to  the 
number.  The  Roman  Catholic  Churches  had  also  increased  in  a re- 
markable degree,  so  much  so  that  in  1853,  Long  Island  was  created  a 
Diocese,  of  which  the  Very  Rev.  John  Loughlin  became  Bishop.  In 
1852  there  were  fifteen  public  schools  in  Brooklyn.  Before  the  end 
of  the  period  now  in  hand,  the  Packer  Institute  (1854)  had  suc- 
ceeded the  abortive  female  academy  scheme,  achieving  a success 
which  has  extended  its  fame  beyond  the  city’s  bounds.  In  the  same 
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\«-ar  of  its  origin,  the  boys  of  the  city  were  provided  for  in  the  cele- 
brated Polytechnic  Institute.  Many  private  schools  flourished  in  the 
, i t v.  Besides  this,  mental  improvement  was  furnished  by  several 
libraries,  such  as  the  Apprentices’,  directly  established  as  such,  or 
miiuected  with  the  Atlienaumi,  Lyceum,  Brooklyn  Institute,  and  Lit- 
erary Association,  an  account  of  which  more  properly  belongs  to  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

A brief  glance  at  the  surrounding  towns,  destined  to  become  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  city  now  organized,  must  conclude  the  present 
vhapter.  The  threads  of  narrative  must  include  these  rural  districts 
because  the  great  city  has  made  them  her  own  so  lately,  but 
very  little  history  was  making  among  farming  communities  keeping 
- the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  igno- 
ble strife.”  Yet  it  is  rather  a pessimistic  view  of  the  situation  to  con- 
elude  that  the  strife  of  the  crowd  so  near  them,  hastening  on  a devel- 
opment of  municipal  glory  which  would  ere  long  sweep  them  within 
its  meshes,  was  altogether  ignoble.  But  it  requires  too  many  in 
convenient  punctuation  marks  to  alter  a citation,  hence  the  suggestion 
that  there  was  anything  ignoble  about  it  had  to  go  down,  and  may  be 
useful  after  all.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  noting  that  in  Flat- 
lands  a Primitive  Methodist  Church  was  organized  in  the  Canarsie 
section  in  1840;  and  in  1851,  presumably  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
at  a safe  distance  from  the  stronghold  of  Dutchdom  and  Calvinism,  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  arose  in  the  township.  A few  more  nug- 
gets of  historic  lore  come  to  us  from  Flatbush,  as  becomes  so  aristo- 
cratic a community.  Iu  1848,  a movement,  begun  some  years  before, 
to  open  Flatbush  Avenue  from  Brooklyn  to  the  village,  was  again 
agitated,  but  occasioned  what  seems  an  unreasonable  opposition  ou 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter.  Fulton  Avenue  was  about 
the  same  time  laid  out  toward  Bedford.  In  1854  the  road  from  Brook- 
lyn to  Flatbush  was  Anally  surveyed,  laid  out.  paved,  and  graded  as 
Flatbush  Avenue,  and  a year  later  it  was  extended  to  Flatlands  as 
a plank  road.  Several  streets  were  opened  upon  Mr.  Adrian  Vander- 
veer’s  farm,  near  the  ('love  Road,  in  1835,  and  more  of  them  were 
mapped  on  paper  for  future  auction.  The  accommodating  gentleman 
who  carried  people’s  letters  back  and  forth  to  Brooklyn,  was  super- 
seded by  regular  postoflice  facilities  not  long  before  1840,  Flatbush 
deriving  that  benefit  from  a line  of  stage  coaches  running  through 
it  from  Brooklyn  to  Fort  Hamilton.  As  to  school  matters,  Erasmus 
Hall  continued  to  flourish  and  several  select  schools  also  sprang  up  in 
the  village  on  account  of  its  salubrious  and  retired  situation.  The 
public  school  for  a long  time  occupied  a part  of  Erasmus  Hall,  but  in 
1845  a separate  building  was  erected  and  utilized  for  this,  which  thus 
became  Public  School  No.  1.  The  Old  Dutch  Church  occupying  the 
tine  building  it  does  to  this  day,  experienced  no  special  changes,  and 
its  pastor,  Dr.  Strong,  inducted  in  1822,  remained  with  it  for  many  a 
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year  beyond  this  period.  But  Flatbusli,  with  an  increased  pupa- 
tion, naturally  began  to  realize  a diversity  in  religious  faiths,  ;in<i 
we  notice  that  an  Episcopal  Church  (St.  Paul's)  was  established  Mi 
183(5,  and  a Methodist  Church  in  1814.  Other  nuclei  of  population  in 
the  township  also  came  into  existence.  A village  was  formed  in  tj,,. 
extremest  southwestern  corner,  adjoining  the  boundaries  of  Grave* 
end  and  New  Utrecht,  in  1851,  called  Greenfield  then,  and  Park- 
ville  now;  while  Windsor  Terrace,  situated  between  Prospers 
Park  and  Greenwood  Cemetery,  in  the  northwestern  corner,  was 
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started  in  the  same  year.  A movement  of  considerable  interest  was 
the  separation  of  nearly  one-half  of  Flatbusli  township  into  a town- 
ship by  itself.  This  was  the  part  long  known  as  the  Xew  Lots,  having 
been  allotted  to  proprietors  later  than  the  other  portions,  and  it  re- 
ceived that  name  as  a town.  Its  development  was  extraordinarily  rapid, 
so  that  it  became  annexed  to  Brooklyn  as  a ward  several  years  before 
any  of  the  other  outlying  towns,  except,  of  course,  Busliwick,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  the  next  chapter.  Xew  Lots  was  made  a town  in 
1852,  but  in  1837  began  an  enterprise  within  its  borders  which  led 
to  this  march  of  progress  in  municipal  existence  just  alluded  to. 
Then  was  created  “on  paper”  a city  that  was  intended  to  outrival 
Xew  York,  and  was  defiantly  named,  in  advance  of  that  proud 
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achievement,  “ East  New  York.”  A tract  two  miles  long  by  one  mile 
wide  was  purchased  from  the  farmers  living-  along  the  New  Lots  Road 
I, v a Mr.  Pitkin,  who  laid  out  the  territory  thus  acquired  into  lots 
which  he  sold  at  the  modest  price  of  from  $10  to  $25  apiece.  The  panic 
of  1837  was  a fatal  blow  to  this  enterprise,  and  the  city  on  paper  was 
r«*duced  to  the  homely  uses  of  the  farmers  again.  But  in  1853  the 
scheme  of  Pitkin  was  revived  by  others,  small  dwellings  were  put  up 
and  sold  at  reasonable  rates,  and  population  soon  came  to  till  up  the 
level  lands  of  a few  years  before,  especially  when  street  cars  came  to 
supplement  the  transportation  furnished  by  the  steam  railroad,  and 
the  easier  town  government  made  East  New  York  a place  of  revelry 
and  free  beer  on  Sundays.  The  Reformed  Church  of  New  Lots,  in 
1839,  threw  off  a branch  at  East  New  York,  of  which  Principal  Camp- 
bell, of  Erasmus  Hall,  acted  as  pastor  for  two  years. 

Gravesend  was  yet  slow  in  its  progress  during  these  earlier  years 
of  the  century.  From  1700  to  1738  it  had  made  an  increase  in  popu- 
lation of  sixty-four  persons;  from  173S  to  1838  its  gain  was  all  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty-seven.  But  its  days  of  “ rapidity  ” — all  too 
much  of  it,  perhaps, — were  yet  to  come;  yet  even  in  1845  there  were 
premonitions  of  its  later  destiny,  for  its  Coney  Island  was  already  ap- 
preciated. Prime  writes  of  it : “ It  has  become  a place  of  great  re- 
sort in  the  hot  season  for  the  luxury  of  sea  bathing,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  ocean  air.”  In  1844  the  exploitation  of  the  island  began, 
two  gentlemen  from  New  York  leasing  the  westernmost  extremity 
and  building  a pavilion  upon  it,  as  well  as  a dock  for  the  landing  of 
steamers  at  Norton's  Point.  Two  or  three  modest  houses  of  entertain- 
ment were  also  put  up  at  this  point,  and  it  is  recorded  that  on  a 
Fourth  of  July  of  one  of  these  early  years,  which  happened  to  be  a 
Sunday,  the  toll-gatherer  on  the  “ Shell  Road  ” counted  three  hundred 
vehicles  that  passed  his  gate  on  the  way  to  the  island.  Gravesend 
was  also  invaded  by  the  Methodists,  who  established  a church  at 
Sheepshead  Bay  in  1840,  and  one  nearer  the  old  Dutch  Society  in  1844. 

In  those  days  of  small  things.  New  Utrecht  could  put  in  a claim  of 
serious  rivalry  not  only,  but  of  superiority  as  a summer  attraction, 
over  Coney  Island.  Fort  Hamilton  was  drawing  a settlement  around 
itself,  where  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  1835.  In 
1 830  a company  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
railroad  from  Brooklyn  to  Fort  Hamilton,  Bath,  and  Coney  Island, 
which  did  not  materialize  till  later,  and  then  left  out  Fort  Hamilton. 
In  the  same  year  the  New  Utrecht  Dock  and  Steamboat  Company  was 
established.  Bath,  a village,  and  Bath  House,  an  excellent  public 
house,  drew  many  people  hither  during  the  summer  heat.  The  house 
had  a lawn  in  front  of  it  beautifully  shaded  and  sloping  down  to  the 
bay  waters.  As  it  was  the  nearest  watering-place  to  two  cities,  it  was 
largely  patronized.  Shad  lishing  continued  to  yield  profitable  returns 
to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Utrecht,  as  it  had  done  in  earlier  days. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
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THE  FIRST  CONSOLIDATION. 

E have  left  out  of  the  range  of  our  vision  for  some  time  the 
good  old  town  of  Bushwick,  so  closely  linked  with  the  other 
Dutch  towns  of  Kings  County  in  all  things,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.  This  is  because  Bushwick  sooner  than  they 
became  identified  with  its  sister  Brooklyn.  A part  of  it  became  an 
incorporated  city;  and  then  throughout  its  whole  extent  as  a township 
(without,  of  course,  retaining  its  name),  shortly  after  this  section 
of  it  had  arrived  at  that  distinction,  it  was  merged  into. the  other  city. 
Therefore,  it  becomes  entitled  to  a careful  treatment  of  the  events 
that  led  to  such  an  issue,  as  forming  part  of  the  history  of  the  Greater 
New  York. 

At  the  opening  of  this  century  the  town  of  Bushwick  stretched  its 
cultivated  territory,  with  occasional  woodlands,  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness from  the  Wallabout  to  Newtown  Creek,  resting  at  the  rear 
against  this  natural  boundary  between  itself  and  Queens  County,  as 
it  turned  southeastward  from  the  East  River.  The  road  from  Brook- 
lyn to  Flushing  traversed  it,  and  a road  ran  past  the  old  Church  from 
the  north  to  join  this  Flushing  Road.  Bushwick  Creek  ran  up  into 
this  territory,  setting  apart  the  Greenpoint  portion.  Locating  their 
village  center  where  they  did,  the  people  of  Bushwick  seemed  to  have 
been  a little  shy  of  the  river.  Yet  there  was  a section  known  as  “ the 
Strand,"  where  the  houses  of  the  farmers  clustered  a little  closer  to- 
gether. In  the  far  southwest  corner,  where  the  Broadway  ferries  are 
now,  dwelt  the  descendants  of  that  Jean  Mesurole,  who  had  some- 
how got  possession  of  a farm  there,  as  we  saw  in  a previous  chapter. 
Bushwick  had  done  its  part  toward  sending  its  men  to  the  front  in 
the  Revolution,  and  had  itself  bravely  endured  hardships  and  insults 
during  the  British  occupation.  On  December  2,  1783,  exactly  a week 
after  the  Evacuation  of  New  York,  the  villagers  gathered  at  the  vil- 
lage green,  near  the  church,  and  enthusiastically  celebrated  the  happy 
event.  At  the  dawn  of  day  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  Hung  to  the 
breeze,  and  a salute  of  guns  awakened  the  few  who  could  be  tardy  at  a 
time  like  this.  A barbecue  encouraged  the  hilarity  of  the  day,  and 
the  ox  roasted  whole  provided  hearty  viands  for  the  hungry  who  had 
flocked  together  from  a distance.  It  was  a day  of  happy  reunion  for 
those  who  had  fought  for  their  country,  and  had  for  that  reason  been 
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|>;i ni^iied  from  homes  occupied  for  seven  long  rears  by  the  enemy. 
The  more  solid  part  of  the  feast  over,  thirteen  toasts  were  drunk,  each 
punctuated  by  a salute  of  guns,  hearty  cheers,  and  patriotic  music. 
As  an  eyewitness  wrote  of  the  celebration:  “ Every  countenance  dis- 
played in  the  most  lively  manner  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  their  hearts 
upon  this  most  happy  and  important  event;  and  what  added  to  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  day  was  the  once  more  beholding  the  metropolis 
i.f  this  State  emerging  from  that  scene  of  ruin  and  distress  which  it 
has  severely  experienced,  during  the  late  contest,  from  a cruel,  un- 
relenting, and  insulting  foe.”  Thus  the  city  newspaper  did  full  jus- 
tice to  Busliwick’s  celebration,  and  did  not  forget  to  take  glory  to  its 
own  town  by  making  it  appear  that  the  villagers’  chief  joy  was  occa- 


sioned by  the  happy  release  of  New  York.  Again,  in  the  War  of  1812, 
we  find  Bushwick  foremost  among  those  laboring  in  the  trenches  of 
Brooklyn.  Its  quota  was  headed  by  Domine  Bassett  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  who  led  his  followers  in  prayer  ere  they  struck  spade  or  pick- 
ax into  the  Yielding  soil  upon  Fort  Greene.  This  Mr.  Bassett  had 
come  to  the  Bushwick  Church  as  its  first  English  pastor  in  1S11,  at 
which  time  the  society  became  separate  from  the  collegiate  arrange- 
ment of  the  county  towns,  although  here,  as  elsewhere,  Domine 
Schooumaker  preached  at  stated  intervals  in  the  old  mother  tongue 
until  his  death  in  1824.  In  182!)  the  octagonal  church,  with  its  pyra- 
midal roof,  was  replaced  by  a more  modern  structure,  and  in  1840  the 
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church  that  now  crowns  the  knoll  of  green,  amid  its  uninviting  sur- 
roundings, was  erected. 

But  we  are  getting  away  from  the  opening  years  of  the  centurv, 
when  Bushwick  lay  in  rural  repose,  its  people  diligently  tilling  the 
portions  of  the  earth  allotted  to  them  severally,  and  which  had  conn* 
to  them  in  the  course  of  years  as  their  forbears  quietly  passed  away 
to  fields  that  need  no  cultivation.  The  main  evidences  of  enterprise 
were  such  as  other  Kings  County  towns  were  wont  to  exhibit,  and 
which  the  inflowing  and  outflowing  tides  naturally  suggested.  Where 
Newtown  Creek  (or  Maspeth  Kill)  forced  the  rising  waters  into  in- 
lets or  ponds,  the  wary  mill  owner  constructed  dams  and  sluices  to 
catch  them  at  their  flood,  and  let  them  out  only  on  condition  that  they 
should  do  the  work  of  turning  a wheel  for  him,  whose  revolutions  then 
communicated  the  movements  proper  to  millstones  in  grinding  grain 
into  meal.  From  descriptions  of  these  mills  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  handsome;  but  their  usefulness  can  not  be  questioned.  Thus 
farmers  tilled  the  soil  and  reaped  the  crops  and  the  millers  ground 
their  meal,  undisturbed  by  the  whirl  of  business  that  was  growing 
louder  and  louder  upon  the  little  island  across  the  river — when  all  at 
once,  in  1802,  one  of  these  indefatigable  New  York  merchants  turned 
his  eyes  to  Bushwick,  and  saw  here  possibilities  which  less  far-sighted 
people  never  dreamed  of.  lie  bought  by  proxy  about  fifteen  acres  of 
the  old  Meserole  farm,  part  of  which,  by  descent  and  purchase,  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Titus  family.  When,  finally,  Mr.  Richard 
M.  Woodhull  did  openly  claim  ownership,  he  brought  over  an  engi- 
neer of  the  United  States  Army,  a Colonel  Williams,  by  whom  the 
tract  (at  the  foot  of  North  Second  Street)  was  surveyed  and  laid  out 
into  city  lots.  A ferry  was  also  by  him  established,  running  its  boats 
from  the  foot  of  North  Second  Street  to  Corlear's  Hook,  on  Manhattan 
Island,  where  Grand  Street  reaches  the  river  now,  but  where  no 
Grand  Street  appeared  then.  A hay  press  was  also  erected  by  Mr. 
Woodhull  near  his  ferry,  and  everything  was  done  to  induce  popu- 
lation to  gather.  This  local  habitation  of  course  would  be  much  served 
by  a name,  and  Woodhull  gave  it  that  of  Williamsburgh,  in  honor  of 
his  surveyor.  But  his  scheme  did  not  work  well;  or  rather  there  were 
too  many  to  work  the  same  scheme.  A Mr.  Thomas  Morrell,  of  New- 
town, also  bought  a part  of  the  old  Meserole  farm,  his  acres  lying 
southward  of  “ Williamsburgh, ■’  and  centering  about  the  foot  of  the 
present  Grand  Street  in  Brooklyn.  These  were  likewise  transformed 
into  city  lots,  and  the  name  of  “ Yorkton  ” given  to  the  prospective 
settlement.  A ferry  must  of  course  be  established  to  vie  with  the 
other,  and  it  ran  from  the  foot  of  Grand  Street  to  the  same  point 
at  Corlear's  Hook  as  Mr.  Woodhull’s.  Somehow  or  other  success  at- 
tended Morrell's  scheme,  and  deserted  his  predecessor's  in  the  field. 
The  ferry  and  lots  at  North  Second  Street  were  not  patronized  by  the 
Long  Islanders  or  New  Yorkers,  but  to  Grand  Street  they  would  come 
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i.t  be  ferried  over  and  to  buy  lots  and  live.  Yet  they  kept  saying  with 
grange  persistency  that  it  was  “ Williamsburgh  ” to  which  they  were 
IhiuikI  when  starting  with  their  produce  from  the  back  country  for 
die  city  markets,  or  when  bound  for  a day’s  excursion  over  to  Long 
1-land  from  Yew  York.  Thus  “ Yorkton  ” passed  into  utter  forget- 
fulness, and  all  that  was  left  of  Mr.  Woodhull’s  dollars  and  carefully 
surveyed  lots  for  him  to  glory  in  or  benefit  by  was  the  name  immortal- 
izing liis  surveyor.  It  became  the  title  applied  to  all  the  territory 
fn»m  Broadway  to  Newtown  Creek,  and  absorption  by  Brooklyn  has 
by  no  means  quite  obliterated  the  name  from  common  speech.  These 
transactions  had  all  been  accomplished  (resulting  in  ruin  to  the  first 
and  success  to  the  second)  before  the  War  of  1812  broke  out.  The 
return  of  peace  iu  1815  did  not  immediately  realize  the  great  hopes  of 
die  speculators  at  Williamsburgh.  In  1814  there  was  a population 
of  759.  Six  years  later,  in  1820,  there  were  only  934.  As  the  years 
went  on  men  of  enterprise  began  to  come.  In  1819  the  “ Father  of 
Williamsburgh”  made  his  abode  there,  so  called  because  the  place 
owed  much  to  his  intelligent  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  to  his  material 
assistance  in  days  of  stress.  This  was  Mr.  Noah  Waterbury.  He 
• ante  to  Brooklyn  when  a mere  lad  in  1789,  being  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker.  When  released  at  twenty-one,  he  assumed  the  lease  of 
Fatharine  Street  Ferry;  went  into  the  lumber  business,  and  passed 
from  that  to  ropemaking.  When  he  came  to  Williamsburgh  he  estab- 
lished a distillery,  but,  leaving  that  again,  he  took  to  real  estate,  later 
to  banking,  and,  when  the  village  received  incorporation,  became  the 
first  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  Another  “ founder  ” was  Da- 
vid Dunham,  who  died  in  1823,  a merchant  of  New  York,  whose  enter- 
prise had  sent  the  first  steamship  to  trade  to  Havana  and  New  Or- 
ion ns.  In  1S25,  real  estate  promoters  again  took  hold  of  property 
here.  The  Furman  Brothers  of  New  York  bought  twenty-live  acres, 
reaching  from  South  First  Street,  along  Second  Street  (now  Wythe 
Avenue)  to  South  Third  Street,  and  stretching  eastward  as  far  as 
Sixth  Street  (now  Roebling  Street) . The  price  paid  was  $300  per  acre. 
A wise  plan  was  to  offer  a lot  one  hundred  feet  square  to  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Society  when  that  was  organized  in  1828.  The  building 
was  ready  for  occupancy  almost  simultaneously  with  the  organiza- 
tion, and  stood  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  Street  (now  Bedford  Avenue) 
and  South  Second.  It  is  the  same  church  (First  Reformed  of  Will- 
iamsburgh)  which  is  now  to  be  found  on  the  corner  of  Bedford  Ave- 
ntie  and  Clymer  Street.  It  may  just  be  remarked  here  that  the  first 
< Iiurch  organized  within  the  bounds  of  Williamsburgh  was  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion,  and  dates  from  1807. 

Meantime  the  conditions  that  were  now  being  realized  seemed  to 
justify  the  place  in  aspiring  to  incorporation  as  a village.  This  was 
aenunplislied  in  1827.  As  in  the  case  of  Brooklyn,  it  was  the  ferry 
flint  held  in  proximity  to  it  the  people  and  their  dwellings.  In  1827 
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New  York  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  in  population,  and  tin- 
open  country  on  and  about  Corlear’s  Hook  was  beginning  to  disap- 
pear and  make  way  for  streets  actually  built  upon  instead  of  beinu 
merely  indicated  on  surveyors’  maps.  Ten  years  before,  Williams 
burgh  Ferry  had  begun  to  rejoice  in  a “ team-boat,”  thus  facilitating 
and  inviting  increased  travel  across  the  river  at  this  point.  Not  long 
after  a new  impulse  to  ferry  transportation  was  given  by  Mr.  Dun 
ham,  who,  with  one  or  two  others,  bought  up  all  the  land  which  had 
originally  been  WoodhuH's.  He  supplanted  the  horseboats  b\ 
more  commodious  ones  propelled  by  steam  power.  Population  grad- 
ually grew,  and  with  more  residents  certain  mistaken  policies  fol- 
lowed by  those  domiciling  here  were  emphasized  to  an  unpleasant 
degree.  The  people  built  along  the  roads  or  streets  as  they  were,  and 
all  attempts  at  general  improvements  were  frustrated  by  the  dis- 
inclination of  many  householders  who  ou  several  of  the  streets  were* 
unwilling  to  join  their  neighbors  in  the  expense  or  labor  involved 
in  grading  or  paving.  The  town  government  of  Bush  wick  offered  no 
remedy  for  this  evil,  being  without  sufficient  head  or  concentration 
of  authority.  It  was  obvious  that  a system  of  government  with  offi- 
cers, and  power  to  compel  compliance  with  general  demands  for  im- 
provement, would  bring  Williamsburgh  iuto  a better  condition,  and 
induce  people  from  New  York  to  make  their  homes  there.  So  agitation 
began  for  a village  charter,  which  was  finally  obtained  from  the  Leg- 
islature at  Albany  on  April  14,  1827.  All  the  authorities  state  the 
precise  description  of  the  limits  of  the  village  to  have  been  as  follows  : 
“ Beginning  at  the  bay  or  river,  opposite  t lie  town  of  Brooklyn,  and 
running  thence  easterly  along  the  division  line  between  the  towns  of 
Busliwick  and  Brooklyn,  to  the  land  of  Abraham  A.  Kemsen;  thence 
northerly  by  the  same  to  a road  or  highway  at  a place  called  Swede's 
Fly;  thence  by  the  said  highway  to  the  dwelling  house  late  of  John 
Yandervoort,  deceased;  thence  in  a straight  line  northerly,  to  a small 
ditch  or  creek  against  the  meadows  of  John  Skillman;  thence  by  said 
creek  to  Norman’s  Kill  to  the  East  River;  thence  by  the  same  to  the 
place  of  beginning.”  Without  following  minutely  all  these  indicated 
turns  and  lines  we  can  make  the  general  reader  understand  readily 
that  the  village  contemplated  by  this  charter  did  not  take  in  all  of 
the  town  of  Busliwick,  even  as  Brooklyn  village  was  only  a part  of 
Brooklyn  township.  This  distinction  was  made  all  the  sharper  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner  in  1840,  when  Williamsburgh  village  was  also 
made  Williamsburgh  township.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  such  a piece  of 
supererogation  was  perpetrated.  At  once  the  village  officers  were 
supplemented  by  a set  of  town  officers  whose  jurisdiction  covered  ex- 
actly the  same  territory.  Each  of  this  set  of  officers  required  a sepa- 
rate election,  with  the  machinery  and  cost  appertaining  thereto. 
The  part  of  Busliwick  that  Williamsburgh  covered  may  be  read  from 
the  above  description  to  have  been  confined  between  Norman’s  Kill 
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,,r  IBishwick  Creek,  and  the  Wallabout.  Thus  it  excluded  the  por- 
tion of  the  later  city  known  as  Greenpoint  at  the  north.  On  the  south 
t in*  line  ran  partly  along  the  present  Division  Avenue.  It  is  also  to  be 
remembered  that  the  portions  now  popularly  known  as  South  Bush- 
wick  and  New  Bushwick  did  not  come  within  the  village  bounds. 
Mentioned  in  the  charter  of  1827,  and,  therefore,  by  the  passage  of  it, 
roiistinited  as  the  Board  of  Trustees,  were  live  gentlemen  hitherto 
largely  identified  with  the  development  of  the  settlement.  They 
were  Noah  Waterbury,  John  Miller,  Abraham  Meserole,  Lewis  Sand- 
ford,  and  Thomas  T.  Morrill.  These  men  (with  the  exception  of  John 
Miller,  who  declined  to  serve)  were  installed  by  taking  the  oath  of 
office  <ui  April  2(>,  and  on  April  30,  they  met  and  organized,  electing 
as  President  Mr.  Noah  Waterbury.  By  a vote  nearly  unanimous,  the 
charter-officers  were  re-elected  by  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow-vil- 
lagers in  November,  1827,  Peter  C.  Cornell  being  put  in  the  place  of 
Miller.  The  meetings  of  the  Board  were  held  in  a small  frame  house, 
fronting  with  gable  to  the  street,  located  on  what  was  then  called 
First  Street  (now  Kent  Avenue),  about  seventy-five  feet  north  of 
Grand  Street.  The  rooms  not  needed  for  the  business  of  the  village 
magnates  were  devoted  in  part  to  the  accommodation  of  a justice  of 
the  peace,  and  in  part  to  the  sale  of  articles  of  tinware  and  of  stoves'. 
In  1829  the  population  had  advanced  to  1,007,  not  a great  leap  from 
that  of  1820.  There  still  seemed  to  be  something  in  the  way  of  prog- 
ress. The  greatest  injury  to  the  place  was  done  by  land  speculators. 
Between  1828  and  1830  several  tracts  embracing  one  or  more  farms 
were  bought  up  by  parties  in  New  York.  They  were  laid  out  (on 
paper)  into  streets  and  lots;  sometimes  a street  would  be  actually 
opened,  and  some  dwellings  more  or  less  pretentious  erected  upon  it. 
But  whether  in  actual  condition  for  building  or  existing  merelv  on 
paper  there  At  as  a lively  trade  in  Williamsburgh  lots.  The  center  of 
this  traffic  was  at  two  offices  in  New  York  City,  142  Fulton  Street 
and  5 Nassau  Street.  Here  men  tvoul d flock  eagerly  to  catch  a chance 
at  real  estate  holdings,  as  they  tvere  auctioned  off  like  furniture  at  a 
vendue,  or  wheat  and  stock  on  the  exchanges.  “ At  public  and  private 
sales,”  Avrites  one,  “large  numbers  of  lots  were  disposed  of,  moneys 
Avere  paid  for  margins,  and  mortgages  were  taken  back  for  part  of  the 
purchase  money  to  tAvice  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  property.  All  Avent 
merrily,  the  land-jobbers  were  reputed  to  have  become  Avealthy,  and 
their  customers  suav  fortunes  in  their  investments.  And  the  pasture- 
lands  and  fields,  Avhich  then  made  up  nine-tenths  of  the  territory  of 
Williamsburgh,  Avere  clothed  in  the  hopeful  imaginings  of  the  holders 
of  Infs  Avitli  all  the  incidents  of  a busy,  bustling  toAvn.”  The  unsound- 
ness  of  the  basis  upon  Avhich  all  this  speculation  proceeded  became 
manifest  all  too  soon  in  the  great  panic  of  1837.  The  extravagant  ex- 
peeiations  might  have  been  realized  if  time  had  been  allowed  for  the 
improvement  of  conditions,  but  Avhen  the  financial  crash  came,  and 
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credits  vanished  in  every  direction,  the  mere  emptiness  of  the  claims 
as  to  the  value  of  the  property  dealt  in  was  at  once  revealed.  Two 
years  before  the  panic,  in  1835,  the  village  charter  was  amended  by  act 
of  Legislature.  This  enlarged  the  village  boundaries,  so  that  what 
are  now  the  Sixteenth  and  Eighteenth  wards  of  Brooklyn  were  added 
to  its  territory,  extending  the  line  southward  along  Flushing  Avenue, 
and  eastward  to  Newtown  Creek,  still  leaving  out  the  South  Bush- 
wick  and  Greenpoint  portions  of  the  old  township.  The  number  of 
Trustees  was  increased  from  six  to  nine,  and  Edmund  Frost  was 
elected  President  of  the  enlarged  Board.  These  changes  had  a bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  prospects  of  the  town,  and  gave  it  an  impulse  to- 
ward its  later  remarkable  prosperity  after  the  panic  of  1837  had  spent 
its  effects,  and  the  bad  results  of  the  speculative  fever  had  been  over- 
come sufficiently  to  make  a new  start  possible.  The  Board  was  very 
active  in  the  building  of  wharves  and  docks,  inviting  commerce  and  in- 
dustry to  its  own  doors;  also  a ferry  was  established  to  Peck  Slip, 
striking  more  nearly  into  the  business  center  of  the  metropolis.  This 
brought  many  residents  to  Williamsburgh  who  could  do  business  in 
the  city  and  breathe  the  air  and  enjoy  the  prospects  upon  the  high 
ground  of  the  village  after  the  toils  of  the  day.  Indeed,  with  an  im- 
proved government  and  real  estate  no  longer  fraudulent  or  deceptive, 
there  was  an  awakening  to  the  real  advantages  of  this  locality.  Peo- 
ple were  surprised  that  they  had  not  before  noticed  or  appreciated 
these,  applicable  alike  to  the  “ successful  prosecution  of  every  species 
of  manufacture  and  commerce,  and  the  erection  of  pleasant  and  con- 
venient private  residences.’’  Accordingly,  we  find  that  by  1840  there 
had  come  to  be  a great  increase  in  population.  The  759  of  1814  had 
become  only  934  in  1820;  and  in  1829  the  latter  figure  had  just  crept 
above  the  one  thousand.  But  in  1840  the  population  had  grown  to 
5,094,  and  only  five  years  later  this  had  been  more  than  doubled, 
reaching  11,338.  Commenting  on  these  statistics,  the  historian  Prime 
is  led  to  call  it  (reminding  us  of  the  fact  that  the  place  covered  no 
more  than  two  square  miles  of  ground),  “the  most  populous  town 
in  proportion  to  its  territory  on  the  island;  and  the  increase  of  its  in- 
habitants duiing  the  last  few  years  is  almost  without  a parallel.” 
Yet  while  commending  its  admirable  situation  as  “ a peculiarly  pleas- 
ant and  desirable  residence,”  a locality  which  nature  seems  to  have 
formed  for  “tin*  site  of  a beautiful  town,”  he  complains  that  man 
has  marred  nature's  work  by  a very  bad  method  or  plan  of  laying  out 
streets.  “ It  will  be  a matter  of  lasting  regret,”  he  says,  “that  the 
streets  were  not  laid  out  in  exact  parallels  and  perpendiculars;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  on  what  principles  so  many  veering  and  con- 
verging streets  could  have  been  laid  down  on  a tract  of  land  that  pre- 
sented no  obstacles  to  a perfectly  regular  plan.”  Perhaps  this  enthu- 
siasm for  “a  perfectly  regular  plan,”  consisting  of  “parallels  and 
perpendiculars,”  will  not  be  shared  by  every  one.  There  may  be  ideas 
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of  picturesqueness  and  variety  which  are  served  better  by  a little 
shifting  of  the  “ regularity."  If  only  these  “ veering  ” streets,  as  now 
scon  in  this  section  of  Brooklyn,  had  been  built  upon  with  elegant  or 
substantial  houses,  instead  of  presenting  a perfect  wilderness  of  com- 
monest and  flimsiest  wooden  structures,  perhaps  the  oblique  angles 
and  triangular  plazas  thereby  secured  would  have  decidedly  added 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  city.  As  it  is,  a glance  at  the  map  of 
Brooklyn  reveals  patches  of  “parallels  and  perpendiculars"  leaning 
against  one  another  where  they  start  out  occasionally  from  some  wild- 
ly diverging  thoroughfare.  Those  who  sigh  for  rigid  regularity,  how- 
ever, will  be  able  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  ancient  histor- 
ian in  his  regret  that  a golden 
opportunity  has  here  been  so 
wautonlv  neglected:  “ In  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  City  of 
New  York  there  is  not  a spot 
of  ground  of  equal  extent, 
where  a village  could  have 
been  laid  out  with  such  perfect 
regularity,  in  both  the  direc- 
tion and  the  grade  of  the 
streets,  as  within  the  entire 
limits  of  Williamsburgli."  It 
is  a matter  for  deeper  regret, 
however,  that  the  speculators 
who  brought  ruin  to  so  many 
persons,  and  who  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  town  for  so 
many  years,  should  have  been 
immortalized  by  streets  that 
bear  their  names.  It  is  well 
enough  to  recall  original  set- 
tlers by  the  names  of  Conselyea  Street  or  Skillman  Ave- 
nue. or  Meserole  Street.  Village  President  YVaterbury  has 
been  honored,  and  also  President  Frost.  We  might  have 
looked  for  some  such  remembrance  of  Woodliull,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  name  of  Williamsburgli.  and  the  first  enterprise 
that  led  to  the  later  development.  But  neither  he  nor  Morrell,  of  the 
" Yorkton  " venture,  were  thus  brought  before  the  minds  of  later 
•.ronorations  until  quite  recently,  since  the  historical  spirit  has  ex- 
tended its  sway  even  over  the  counsels  of  aldermen.  History  would 
have  quite  readily  excused,  however,  the  burying  in  oblivion  of  names 
that  now  attach  to  many  prominent  thoroughfares  in  what  was  for- 
merly Williamsburgli  city.  One  of  the  agents  for  the  speculators  was 
:l  M illiam  P.  Powers,  **  a handsome,  amiable,  and  honest  young  man." 
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He  occupied  the  exalted  position  of  law  clerk  in  the  office  of  John 
Lorimer  (iraliam.  Honest  though  he  may  have  been  himself,  he  was 
made  a dummy  by  a company  of  land  speculators  who  did  not  can- 
to be  known,  and  who  put  all  the  titles  to  the  property  they  acquired 
in  the  law  clerk's  name.  To  this  memorable  business  we  owe  Powers 
Street,  Lorimer  Street,  and  (Iraliam  Avenue.  The  good  Mr.  Dunham 
had  a desire  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  giving  it  to  Grand  Street,  but 
the  latter  title  was  not  one  so  easily  wiped  out.  As  population  in- 
creased and  scattered  itself  over  these  streets,  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  more  distant  ones  and  the  ferries  naturally  appealed 
to  somebody's  enterprise.  The  demand  was  responded  to  by  a Mr. 
Williams,  who  is  described  as  a painter.  We  are  to  presume  he  was  a 
house  painter,  as  the  records  of  American  art  do  not  contain  his  name 
among  the  devotees  of  the  mimic  brush  and  the  glowing  canvas.  A 
more  likely  guess  would  be  that  he  was  a carriage  painter,  whereby 
he  would  have  become  acquainted  with  the  quality  and  cost  of  vehi- 
cles. At  any  rate,  he  procured  a number  of  omnibuses,  or  stages,  and 
started  a line  of  them  between  some  remote  part  of  town  and  Peck 
Slip  Ferry.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  rescue  from  oblivion  then- 
precise  starting  point.  Painstaking  chroniclers  have  been  careful  to 
furnish  us  with  Mr.  Williams's  residence.  It  was  on  South  Fifth 
Street,  near  Twelfth  Street,  that  then  was.  Now  Twelfth  Street  was 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  system  of  streets  thus  numbered,  begin- 
ning at  the  East  River  and  running  parallel  thereto.  The  exigencies 
of  later  events,  soon  to  be  related,  necessitated  a change  in  the  names 
of  all  these  numbered  streets,  and  under  this  necessity,  the  name  of 
Hewes  Street  was  extended  to  Twelfth  Street.  But  its  very  designa- 
tion (Twelfth)  would  indicate  its  remoteness;  it  was  near  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  as  it  was  then.  Hence,  the  trip  from  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Williams  would  pretty  nearly  cover  all  the  inhabited  parts  of 
the  village.  Unfortunately  his  stages  did  this  in  a sense  too  literal; 
they  did  actually  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  village  instead  of  follow- 
ing one  clearly  marked  course  of  travel.  Like  the  stages  in  Brooklyn 
before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Montgomery  Queen,  the  Williamsburgli  ve- 
hicles would  deviate  from  the  prescribed  line  to  any  length  up  side 
streets,  wherein  they  descried  a passenger  waving  a handkerchief. 
Perhaps,  too,  signals  had  been  arranged  between  citizens  and  drivers, 
whereby  a house  anywhere,  displaying  such  in  a side  street,  could 
draw  the  omnibus  to  its  front,  where  it  would  wait  till  the  inmate 
desirous  of  travel  should  step  out  prepared  for  the  trip.  This  was 
exceedingly  neighborly  of  Mr.  Williams,  but  it  did  not  commend  the 
omnibus  service  to  the  public  of  Williamsburgli  as  a time-saving  de- 
vice, or  as  a means  of  getting  anywhere  in  particular.  80  the  end 
of  six  months  saw  also  the  end  of  this  laudable  enterprise,  and  rapid 
transit  for  Williamsburgli  was  postponed  for  many  a weary  day. 

In  the  days  before  prosperity  came  with  a rush,  Williamsburgli 
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I, ,nl  but  little  to  show  in  the  lines  of  commerce,  industry,  and  manu- 
fac Hires.  Statistical  records  tell  of  live  ropewalks,  one  distillery, 
..m*  slaughterhouse,  one  hay  scale,  and  three  lumber  yards,  in  1830. 
Wharves  and  docks  brought  business  to  the  city  after  1837.  In  1831) 
an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a bank,  to  be  called  “ The  Bank  of 
Williamsburgh.”  But  the  provisions  of  its  charter  seemed  to  furnish 
iii i guaranty  against  the  most  reckless  or  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
its  directors,  and  no  man  of  substance  and  reliability  could  be  found 
tn  become  President  of  it.  It  opened  business  on  the  corner  of  First 
Street  (now  Kent  Avenue)  and  Grand,  but  its  sign  announcing  its 
existence  was  displayed,  we  are  told,  but  for  one  day.  Dr.  Stiles 
grows  quite  facetious  over  the  abortive  venture.  “ Tradition  asserts,” 
In*  says,  “ that  the  same  signboard,  repainted  and  relettered,  after- 
ward indicated  the  whereabouts  of  a much  sounder  concern,  known 
as  Lemuel  Richardson's  Lock  Factory.  Plates  for  bills  were  en- 
graved, a few  notes  were  printed,  and  it  is  even  said  that  one  was 
signed,  but  fjiiien  sale?  It  is  among  the  mysteries  of  our  history.” 
Several  years  later,  in  1851,  a much  more  successful  venture  was  in- 
augurated in  the  shape  of  the  Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank.  In 
1*50  a gaslight  company  was  inaugurated,  and  the  first  directory  of 
the  city,  published  that  year,  contained  5,300  names.  Just  as  the  vil- 
lage was  about  to  become  a city,  two  banks  started  upon  their  career, 
the  “ Farmers'  and  Citizens'  ” and  the  “ Williamsburgh  City.”  The 
first  fire  insurance  company  also  began  its  operations.  In  1829  a post- 
office  had  been  established  for  Williamsburgh,  with  Lewis  Sanford  as 
the  first  Postmaster. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Williamsburgh  would  long  remain 
without  that  indispensable  and  never-failing  feature  of  an  Ameri- 
can community — the  newspaper.  The  first  attempt  to  furnish  the  vil- 
lagers with  this  medium  of  expression  for  their  sentiments  and  con- 
veyancer of  information,  was  made  in  1835,  when  the  Williamsburgh 
Gazette,  a weekly,  began  its  career.  It  was  non-political,  or  at 
least  non-partisan,  until  the  cry  of  “ Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too,”  was 
in  the  air,  when  it  heartily  echoed  this  battle-cry,  went  in  for  Harri- 
s' ui,  and  became  the  Whig  (precursors  of  the  Republicans)  organ  in 
1*10.  This  taking  of  sides  seems  to  have  brought  it  prosperity,  and, 
iu  1850,  it  was  issued  as  a daily.  But  after  that  its  career  was  short, 
for  it  suspended  in  1854.  A second  journal  was  the  Williamsburgh 
Democrat , which  seemed  a necessity  in  1840,  when  the  Gazette  came 
•»ur  squarely  as  a Whig  partisan.  The  Democrat  ceased  to  exist  in 
1*1*.  The  year  before  (1847)  saw  the  beginning  of  another  news- 
paper enterprise,  The  Mornim / Post.  Its  life  was  not  greatly  pro- 
hoiged,  but  it  gave  occasion  to  the  rise  of'another  paper,  which  oc- 
cupies a leading  position  in  Brooklyn  to  this  day.  This  was  the 
Williamsburgh  Da  it  if  Times , as  then  it  was  called,  originating  in 
lsl*.  and  said  to  have  been  started  as  the  result  of  a quarrel  among 
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the  owners  of  the  Post.  It  imitated  the  Gazette,  in  commencing  u* 
a neutral  paper,  but  the  trend  of  parties  was  too  strong-,  and  shh-> 
had  to  be  chosen.  The  Times  then  espoused  the  Republican  n.i- 
Whi  g)  cause.  \V  hether  before  or  after  this  step,  it  soon  gained  a tirm 
hold  upon  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Williamsburgh  people, 
which  it  has  not  only  not  lost,  but  increasingly  secured.  In  1851,  at 
the  consolidation,  it  began  to  assume  its  present  name,  the  Brooklyn 
Times,  and  is  still  for  this  section  of  the  enlarged  city  what  the 
Pa  file  is  for  the  other,  as  aside  from  its  political  affiliation  it  is  tin- 
paper  for  every  home.  Yet  another  paper  was  established  in  lsr.n 
called  the  Independent  Press.  There  was  a Municipal  Reform  Asso- 
ciation even  in  those  early  days,  the  very  year  when  New  York's  al- 
dermen, with  Tweed  among  them,  were  placed  under  arrest.  Hence 
the  Press  seemed  to  fill  a need,  and  success  was  immediate.  But  it 
did  not  last  long.  From  the  high  plane  of  independence  it  descended 
to  partisanship,  became  a Democratic  organ  and  suspended  anima- 
tion as  well  as  circulation  in  1857.  A German  newspaper  must  also 
be  credited  to  Williamsburgh — the  Anzcif/er,  in  1851,  which  became 
the  Long  Island  Zeitnng  in  a few  months.  It  also  started  independent, 
became  Democratic,  and  died  in  1851. 

Williamsburgh  was  never  known  as  the  city  of  churches,  but  it  had 
ecclesiastical  features  of  some  interest,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Methodists  were  the  first  to  organ- 
ize a society,  in  1807.  Their  building,  erected  in  1808,  stood  on  North 
Second  Street,  between  Fourth  (Bedford  Avenue)  and  Fifth  (Driggs 
Avenue)  streets.  This  primitive  house  of  worship,  plain  and  in  keep- 
ing with  their  small  beginnings,  was  followed  by  a more  pretentious 
one  of  brick  on  South  Second  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets 
(or  Driggs  Avenue  and  Roebling  Street),  in  1810.  From  this  mother 
church  all  the  M.  E.  churches  have  gone  forth.  The  next  denomina- 
tion to  occupy  ground  in  Williamsburgh  was,  as  already  noted,  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  about  1827  or  1828.  The  first  Episcopal 
Church  was  St.  Mark's,  on  Fourth  Street  (Bedford  Avenue),  corner 
of  South  Fifth.  It  started  in  1837  with  twelve  communicants.  In 
1839  a small  brick  chapel  was  built,  the  space  cleared  for  it  being 
taken  from  a farmer's  cornfield,  where  the  stalks  nodded  in  silent  as- 
sent around  the  worshipers  within.  In  1811  the  church  itself  was 
completed.  A year  later  the  Presbyterians  organized  their  first 
church  of  the  New  School.  The  society  was  disturbed  once  or  twice 
by  discussions  of  abolition  and  union  with  the  Old  School.  Yet  they 
kept  intact,  and  in  1818  a substantial  church  was  built  on  South 
Fifth  Street,  corner  of  Sixth  (or  Roebling)  Street.  Meantime,  the 
Old  School  division  of  the  denomination  had  organized,  assembling 
at  first  in  a public  schoolroom  in  1811.  In  1815  a church  building 
was  begun  on  the  corner  of  South  Third  and  Fifth  (now  Driggs  Ave- 
nue) streets.  The  Rev.  E.  P.  Stevenson  became  the  first  pastor  in 
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I v 1 5,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  second,  the  Rev.  John  D.  Wells,  in  1S50, 
u l,o  is  still  in  the  pastorate,  assisted  by  his  son.  Under  the  rather 
imposin';  title  of  the  Williamsburgh  Bethel  Independent  Baptist 
j liurch,  the  first  congregation  of  that  order  was  instituted  in  1839. 
in  is HJ  or  1843,  a building  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  (Driggs 
V venue)  and  South  Fifth  streets,  and  in  184(5  the  simpler  designation 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Williamsburgh  was  assumed.  The 
tu>t  Congregational  society  was  formed  in  1843.  It  was  partly  the 
result  of  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  abolition  in  the  New  School 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  induced  four  men  and  three  women  to 
.isk  for  their  letters  of  dismissal,  and  who  thus  became  a nucleus  for 
the  new  organization.  There  were  enough  to  join  them  to  make  pos- 
sible the  erection  of  a brick  church  on  South  Third  Street,  corner  of 
eleventh  (Hooper)  Street.  A second  Congregational  Church  was 
the  New  England  Society,  organized  in  1851.  After  worshiping  for 
a year  or  two  in  a hall,  a building  was  put  up  on  South  Ninth  Street, 
about  midway  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets  (Driggs  Avenue  and 
Koebling  Street).  Its  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  -K.  Beecher, 
a brother  of  the  famous  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church.  The  Univer- 
salists  of  Williamsburgh  began  their  history  in  1845.  In  1847,  a neat, 
plain  church  was  erected  on  Fourth  Street  (Bedford  Avenue),  cor- 
m-r  of  South  Third  Street,  which  has  since  been  succeeded  by  one  on 
South  Ninth  Street,  between  Bedford  and  Wythe  avenues.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Williamsburgh,  like  those  of  Brooklyn,  were  at  first 
( since  1838 ) visited  by  the  clergy  of  St.  Peter’s  on  Barclay  Street,  New 
York.  In  1841  two  Roman  Catholic  churches  were  organized — one, 
for  the  German-speaking  portion  of  the  people,  called  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  located  in  Montrose  Avenue,  near  Ewen  Street.  A 
new  building  was  put  up  on  the  same  site  in  1853,  the  expense  of  it 
being  borne  entirely  by  its  first  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Raffeiner,  who 
remained  in  office  till  his  death  in  1861.  The  other  church,  organized 
the  same  year  (1841)  was  St.  Mary’s,  as  first  designated.  It  is  now 
known  as  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul’s.  A man  who  deserves  to  take  his 
place  among  the  many  notable  clergymen  Brooklyn  has  produced, 
became  its  first  pastor.  This  was  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone.  In  1844, 
he  began  his  ministry  at  St.  Mary's,  and  ere  long  the  handful  of  com- 
municants had  increased  to  three  thousand.  A larger  edifice  was  now 
Imperatively  needed,  and,  in  1848,  under  the  new  name  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  arose  the  church  on  Second  Street  (Wythe  Avenue),  be- 
fw**cn  South  Second  and  Third  streets.  Father  Malone  has  remained 
pastor  until  this  date,  other  clergy  having  acted  as  his  assistants.  Not 
long  ago  he  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  consecration  to 
(he  priesthood.  His  genial  presence  and  benign  countenance  are  wel- 
comed at  gatherings  of  other  communions  than  his  own.  His  voice 
is  always  heard  on  the  side  of  righteousness  and  thorough  American 
patriotism,  and  in  an  unusual  degree  he  fraternizes  with  Christians 
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of  the  Protestant  persuasion.  Indeed,  this  fraternal  spirit  was  **arl\ 
noted  as  a characteristic  of  church  life  in  Williamsburgh.  Tln-r. 
was  union  of  effort  and  sympathy  in  co-operation  among  Methodists 
and  Baptists,  Reformed  Dutch  and  all,  in  regard  to  everything  per 
taining  to  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  place.  The  minis- 
ters of  the  various  denominations  met  regularly  in  social  gatherings 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  evangelical  work.  Once  a month  nlso 
there  was  held  a lecture  in  the  different  churches  in  turn,  which  th«- 
members  attended  in  large  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  united  wor- 
ship. An  event  of  some  importance  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Williamsburgh  was  the  raising  of  t lie  “ Midnight  Cry  ” in  its  streets 
during  the  winter  months  of  1843  to  1844.  This  cry  was  sounded  forth 
by  earnest  believers  in  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  periodically  calculate  and  announce  the  precise  time  of  llis 
coming,  and  then  go  about  exhorting  the  world  to  prepare  for  tin* 
end.  Williamsburgh  was  fixed  upon  by  these  fanatical  persons  for 
this  queer  propaganda  at  that  time.  They  held  meetings  in  groves 
in  the  vicinity  day  after  day,  to  which  not  a few  were  attracted  by 
curiosity.  Just  before  the  date  announced  for  the  end  of  the  world 
the  chief  man  of  the  Adventists  came  to  the  village.  Among  other 
things  extravagant  and  fanatic  which  he  uttered  was  the  assurance, 
as  Prime  informs  us,  that  “ he  had  no  more  doubt  that  within  ten 
days’  time  he  should  see  Abraham  and  David  and  Paul,  and  all  the 
holy  patriarchs  and  prophets  and  apostles  coming  with  the  Lord  of 
glory,  than  that  he  was  then  addressing  that  assembly.”  Our  clerical 
historian,  however,  has  a chance  for  a knockdown  argument  to  prove 
the  insincerity  of  those  promulgating  these  delusions  by  a fact  which 
was  perfectly  patent  at  the  time,  and  could  only  blind  those  who  did 
not  wish  to  see.  Day  and  date  had  been  boldly  and  confidently  pre- 
dicted for  the  final  catastrophe,  “ when  heaven  and  earth  would  pass 
away.”  On  that  portentous  and  momentous  day,  “ while  the  sun 
was  shining  in  all  its  brightness  from  a cloudless  sky,”  emissaries 
of  the  Adventist  Prophet  went  about  with  handbills  announcing  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Second  Advent,  to  begin  on  a day  of  the  next 
week,  and  to  be  continued  for  several  weeks!  It  was  explained  that 
the  “ sky  rolling  up  like  a scroll,”  and  the  “earth  consumed  with 
fervent  heat,”  was  to  be  adjourned  for  a couple  of  months.  But 
as  it  did  not  arrive  then,  and  has  not  since,  perhaps  the  people  de- 
luded by  these  prophecies  have  finally  concluded  that  the  adjourn- 
ment was  one  sine  die,  or,  at  least,  was  postponed  indefinitely.  An  echo 
of  these  earlier  days  1 1843)  comes  to  us  from  Prime's  pages,  which  may 
find  a response  in  many  a dolorous  breast  in  Williamsburgh  or  Brook- 
lyn, or  tin*  other  Long  Island  borough  of  the  greater  city  to-day.  In 
speaking  of  Sabbath  desecration  so  many  years  ago,  he  describes  what 
has  continued  to  be,  and  increasingly  so,  until  many  now  have  ceased 
to  deplore  if  even  among  church  people,  who  accept  the  inevitable,  or 
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recognize  there  may  be  domestic,  sanitary,  or  economic  necessities 
kirk  of  the  circumstance  to  neutralize  much  of  its  evil  aspects  from 
the  churchly  standpoint.  Even  with  this  change  or  modification  of 
\ir\v,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  matter  impressed 

I pie  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  fifty  years  ago.  “ On  that  sacred 

»lay,  thousands  and  ten  of  thousands  in  the  city,  released  from  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  life,  uniformly  spend  their  time  in  idleness, 
amusement,  or  dissipation.  And  for  these  purposes  multitudes  issue 
forth  into  the  adjacent  villages  and  towns,  to  indulge  their  inclina- 
tions without  restraint.  And  in  this  connection  it  will  be  observed 
that  just  in  proportion  to  the  increased  vigilance  and  energy  of  the 
city  authorities  to  control  the  haunts  of  iniquity,  and  preserve  the 


sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  within  their  own  bounds,  is  this  desolating 
Ilood  increased  in  the  surrounding  country.” 

Iiv  the  side  of  the  churches  rose  as  a reforming  element  the  privi- 
h*go  of  education  free  to  all.  In  1820,  Mr.  Dunham,  mentioned  more 
than  once  as  benefactor,  gave  a lot  of  ground,  100  x 30,  for  a school- 
Imuse,  located  on  North  First  Street.  This  was  known  later  as  Dis- 
trict School  No.  3.  In  1830,  there  was  this  one  district,  or  public, 
school,  and  three  private  schools  in  addition.  Public  schools  were 
m»t  held  in  very  high  esteem  in  those  days,  as  we  shall  note  below, 
and  not  till  1838,  with  a new  set  of  trustees,  and  new  teachers  at 
work,  could  the  attendance  be  increased  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  children.  The  schoolhouse  stood  on  Grand  Street,  be- 
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tween  Berry  and  Bedford  avenues.  It  was  one-story  high,  twentv- 
five  feet  wide  by  nineteen  deep.  An  additional  story  was  built  j„ 
1839.  In  1843,  an  amendment  to  the  acts  of  Legislature  bearing  on 
township  schools  enabled  the  trustees  to  appoint  a school  superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Ilichard  Berry  was  selected  for  the  place,  and  the  town 
was  divided  into  three  school  districts:  No.  1,  comprising  the  portion 
south  of  Grand  Street  and  west  of  Union  Avenue;  No.  2,  the  village 
in  the  upper  parts  eastward,  and  No.  3,  the  parts  remaining.  Tuition 
was  entirely  free;  books,  stationery,  and  every  other  supply  needed 
by  the  children  were  furnished  without  cost.  In  1845  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age  was  2,691,  but  a very  large  percentage  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  these  free  advantages.  In  1853  there  were 
fifteen  private  schools.  The  mind  of  the  public  had  not  yet  become 
accustomed  to  the  idea  that  the  State  (town  or  city)  owed  its  chil- 
dren an  education,  as  a measure  of  self-protection  aud  self-advantage. 
The  free  schools  were  still  too  much  regarded  as  “ charity-schools,” 
to  attend  which  was  to  lose  caste  in  society.  The  sentiment  that  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject  is  well  expressed  by  one  who  wrote  in  1845,  when 
public  free  schools  had  but  just  fairly  started  ou  their  career:  “ It  re- 
mains to  be  proved  whether  this  very  extensive  liberality  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  the  community,  and  result  in  extending  the  benefits 
of  education  to  the  greatest  number.  It  is  well  known  that  that  which 
costs  nothing  is  very  apt  to  be  regarded  as  worth  little  or  nothing. 
Education  is  of  very  little  advantage  to  that  child  who  does  not  feel 
the  importance  of  having  books  of  his  own.”  In  keeping  with  the 
growing  educational  advantages  of  the  village  there  arose  a com- 
mendable institution  called  the  Williamsburgh  Lyceum.  It  was  first 
begun  in  1838,  but  there  was  then  hardly  constituency  enough  among 
the  limited  population  to  insure  success  for  it  in  the  pursuit  of  in- 
tellectual improvement.  In  1839  it  had  practically  gone  by  the  board. 
But  after  1840,  as  we  saw,  the  rise  in  population  became  rapid,  and 
in  1843,  when  probably  there  were  twice  as  many  people  in  Williams- 
burg as  there  were  in  1838,  the  Lyceum  was  reorganized.  Debates 
on  topics  of  living  interest  were  held,  and  lecture  courses  were  ar- 
ranged, bringing  the  brightest  men  before  the  village  public.  In  1845 
an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature,  and  the 
putting  up  of  a building  was  contemplated  even  then.  Growing  out 
of  this  movement  now  so  successful  there  came  to  be  another  re- 
sulting in  the  establishment  of  a Mechanics’  and  Workingmen’s  Asso- 
ciation. This  was  due  to  the  fear  or  suspicion  of  some  that  the  Ly- 
ceum was  too  much  under  the  sway  of  religious  or  rather  sectarian 
influences. 

As  the  years  progressed  toward  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  popu- 
lation of  Williamsburgh  kept  on  increasing  at  a lively  rate.  As  already 
seen,  it  had  more  than  doubled  ( from  5,094  to  11,338  I in  the  five  years 
from  1840  to  1845.  Five  years  later  it  had  nearly  trebled,  advancing 
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t"  20,78(1.  It  was  entirely  natural  that  the  thought  should  now  take 
„|,ape  that  the  days  of  village  life  must  come  to  an  end,  and  that  the 
j, litre  deserved  incorporation  as  a city.  Accordingly,  a charter  was 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  that  convened  at  Albany 
in  January,  1851.  In  April,  1851,  the  act  became  a law,  providing 
that  the  election  of  officers  should  take  place  in  November,  and  that 
on  January  1,  1852,  Williamsburgh  should  become  a city.  Its  lim- 
its did  not  exceed  those  of  the  village;  the  parts  of  old  Busliwiclc  town, 
hitherto  left  out,  were  not  included  under  city  government  till  the 
t-Miisolidation  had  also  absorbed  Williamsburgli.  The  new  city  was 
divided  into  three  wards,  now  approximately  represented  by  the  Thir- 
tieth h,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  of  Brooklyn,  although  parts  of 
t hem  have  been  since  erected  into  separate  wards.  The  first  Mayor 
elected  was  Dr.  Abraham  J.  Berry,  who  had  been  much  identified 
with  the  village  government,  and  whose  manners  were  courteous  and 
popular.  There  were  four  Aldermen  from  each  ward,  and  Daniel 
Maujer,  of  the  Third  Ward,  was  chosen  President  of  their  Board.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  blight  of  political  corruption,  which  seems 
to  attach  so  easily  to  municipal  government  in  the  United  States, 
also  affected  the  city  just  created  here.  One  method  of  continuing 
themselves  in  office,  pursued  by  the  city  fathers,  was  to  keep  the  fire 
department  in  good  humor  by  grants  of  equipment  quite  beyond  the 
city's  ability.  These  favors  invariably  won  them  votes.  The  fire 
department  had  been  placed  on  a good  footing  in  the  village  days. 
When  the  city  was  incorporated  there  were  about  ten  engines  with 
companies,  and  one  or  two  hose  companies.  The  introduction  of  wa- 
ter into  the  city  was  contemplated  by  the  Williamsburgli  Water 
Company,  chartered  in  1852,  which  promptly  proceeded  to  purchase 
some  sources  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  for  which  Brooklyn  had 
been  negotiating.  The  plan  embraced  also  the  receiving  reservoirs 
on  the  Ridgewood  Heights  which  are  now  a part  of  the  Brooklyn 
system.  In  fact,  in  a few  years  the  two  companies  became  one,  even 
as  the  cities  did,  and  a separate  history  of  the  two  water  depart- 
ments is  hardly  possible.  Ferries  also  continued  to  multiply.  In  1840 
a ferry  was  run  between  Grand  Street  and  Houston  Street,  New  York. 
Shipyards,  as  well  as  other  extensive  industries,  were  centering  in 
this  section  of  the  metropolis,  and  many  of  those  employed  here  found 
that  homes  in  Williamsburgli  were  made  very  accessible  by  this  ferry. 
In  1851  a ferry  was  established  between  the  foot  of  South  Seventh 
Street  (Broadway)  and  Grand  Street,  New  York,  and  this  was  des- 
tined to  outrival  all  the  other  ferries  in  traffic. 

The  city  of  Williamsburgli  enjoyed  an  existence  of  only  three  short 
years,  and  its  annals  are,  therefore,  necessarily  brief.  We  have  al- 
ready noted  the  inauguration  of  some  financial  institutions,  which 
voninieneed  operations  almost  simultaneously  with  the  new  city,  such 
as  the  Williamsburgli  City  Bank  and  the  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
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More  of  these  arose  in  the  next  year  and  the  third.  The  brief  annal* 
record  also  various  churches  organized,  and  benevolent  association*, 
such  as  tht*  Children's  Aid  and  the  Howard  Society,  and  tin*  Youii” 
Men's  Christian  Association,  all  in  1853.  In  1851  the  old  Bushwick 
Reformed  Church  (the  only  church  in  the  township  until  1807,  win  u 
the  Methodist  Church  was  organized  at  Williamsburgh)  was  supple- 
mented by  its  third  society  of  the  same  order,  in  the  organization 
of  the  South  Bushwick  Reformed  Church,  served  since  1809  by  t In- 
Rev.  George  D.  TIulst,  Pli.D.,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  famous  special- 
ists on  entomology  in  the  United  States.  The  first  Episcopal  church 
in  the  township  (outside  the  village)  began  its  career  in  1852.  An 
event  worthy  of  notice  was  the  issue  of  the  third  Williamsburgh 
Directory,  its  first  as  a city,  in  1S52.  It  contained  7,345  names,  an 
increase  of  1,742  since  the  year  before.  The  population  was  estimated 
to  be  about  40,000.  In  January,  1854,  Mr.  William  Wall  assumed  t lie- 
office  of  Mayor,  lie  became  known  as  the  “ Veto-Mayor,”  as  he  was 
frequently  at  variance  with  his  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  tried  to  put 
a check  upon  some  of  their  proceedings.  Deeming  his  opinions  on 
public  measures  which  he  had  occasion  to  express  in  support  of  hi* 
vetoes,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  preserved  for  posterity,  he  had 
them  compiled  into  a pamphlet  of  more  than  a hundred  pages.  lie 
conceived  the  idea  of  saving  the  citizens  from  the  reckless  measures 
of  the  Aldermen  by  putting  them  out  of  existence  officially.  This  could 
be  effected  by  consolidation  of  the  city  with  Brooklyn,  its  growing- 
sister,  so  closely  contiguous,  and,  accordingly,  he  induced  a number  of 
citizens  to  move  in  the  matter.  A bill  was  prepared  and  laid  before 
the  Legislature  early  in  1854.  The  bill  became  a law,  and,  on  January 
1,  1855,  the  earlier  and  smaller  consolidation,  presaging  the  larger 
one  of  four  decades  later,  went  into  effect. 

The  territory  embraced  in  the  new  and  enlarged  city  was  that  of 
Brooklyn  itself  (covering  the  entire  township  of  older  times),  the 
city  of  Williamsburgh,  and  whatever  of  the  town  of  Bushwick 
was  outside  of  that.  Thus,  by  this  consolidation,  the  a-gis  of  city  gov- 
ernment covered  for  the  first  time  two  of  the  original  five  “ Dutch 
towns”  of  Kings  County,  always  so  closely  linked  together.  It  was 
quite  thirty-one  years  before  part  of  another  town  (the  New  Lots  of 
Flatbush)  would  be  thus  absorbed;  and  nearly  forty  before  all  of 
them,  with  the  “ English  ” town  also,  were  to  bow  to  the  sway  of  that 
Breuckelen  which  was  once  their  equal. 

As  this  first  consolidation  drew  within  the  city’s  lines,  a section 
of  Bushwick  quite  distinct  and  somewhat  unique,  still  rejoicing  in 
the  designation  of  Greenpoint  though  officially  known  as  the  Seven- 
teenth Ward,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  stop  a moment  and  get  a few 
glimpses  of  its  individual  history  before  its  story  is  lost  in  that  of  the 
extended  municipality.  The  name  is  suggestive  of  pristine  verdure, 
the  aroma  of  the  forest  or  the  sunshine  of  the  meadow,  but  to  judge 
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fn>m  tiie  original  Dutch  title, — I font  Hoek,  Wood  Point,  or  Hook, — it 
must  have  been  the  green  forest  that  gave  it  its  designation.  Ir 
Joes  not  seem  to  have  much  sharpness  as  a point,  but  a hock  was  also 
a corner  in  Dutch,  and  the  rounded  form  of  the  river  shore,  as  it  bent 
into  Newtown  Creek,  would  justify  the  name.  The  section  thus 
known  extended  from  Bush  wick  Creek,  now  choked  with  apparently 
useless  logs,  to  Newtown  Creek,  which  also  formed  its  northern  and 


eastern  boundaries.  The  earliest  bit  of  history  we  can  find  about 
< Ireenpoint  is  the  purchase  of  territory  there,  two  miles  wide  and  four 
miles  long,  extending  from  the  East  River  to  Mespeachtes  (Mespat, 
or  Maspeth  ),  in  1(138,  by  Director  William  Kieft.  The  price  paid  was 
s fathoms  of  wampum,  12  kettles,  8 adzes,  8 axes,  knives,  corals,  awls,  I n 


etc.  Busliwick  Creek  was  known  at  first  as  Norman’s  Kill,  because 
Dirk  Volkertse,  the  earliest  occupant  and  patentee,  was  a Dane,  or 
Swede,  or  Norwegian,  nations  to  whom  the  general  term  of  Normans 
was  applied.  His  patent  was  dated  1045,  when  William  Kieft  did  yet 
reign  as  Director  in  the  land.  The  good  Dirk  was  a ship-carpenter, 
and  he  built  himself  a substantial  stone  house  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  creek  named  after  him,  and  near  the  East  River  shore.  It  was 
a fine  location  for  such  a business  as  his,  and  if  he  had  an  eye  for  a 
beautiful  prospect  the  river  view  with  Manhattan  Island  in  the  back- 
ground. must  have  been  all  that  he  could  desire.  Only  lately  has  his 
solid  stone  dwelling  succumbed  to  the  vandalism  of  “ business.”  But 
lie  disposed  of  his  grant  only  eight  years  after  he  received  it,  in  1G53, 
under  Stuyvesant.  Now  it  went  to  Jacob  Hey,  whose  widow  conveyed 
it,  confirmed  by  a patent  signed  by  Governor  Lovelace  in  1670,  to  her 
second  husband,  David  Jochents.  From  these  estimable  parties  the 
property  passed  through  daughter  and  second  husband  again  to  the 
ITaa  family.  Captain  Peter  Praa,  Maria  Hey’s  (or  Hayes’s)  second 
husband,  was  the  son  of  a Huguenot  refugee,  born  at  Leyden  while  his 
parents  were  enjoying  its  asylum,  in  1655.  From  the  Praa  family  we 
lind  it  shifting  to  the  Provoost’s,  as  Christina  Praa  married  a David 
Pmvoost  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  advent  of  the  Meseroles 
from  the  more  southern  portion  of  the  town  to  Greenpoint  must  also 
bo  noted.  Old  Jan  Meserole  purchased  a tract  of  land  from  Peter 
l’raa,  upon  which  two  of  his  sons,  Jacob  and  Abraham,  settled.  Their 
""iis  again  divided  the  tracts  originally  purchased  among  them,  and 
Mary,  a grand-daugliter  of  Abraham  Meserole,  passed  over  a part  of 
•la*  land,  now  laid  out  into  lots  and  streets,  to  her  husband,  Neziah 
Pliss,  to  whom  modern  Greenpoint  owed  much.  It  is  a matter  of 
record,  and  interesting  withal,  in  view  of  later  developments,  that  at 
Die  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  the  whole 
of  Greenpoint  was  owned  and  occupied  by. only  five  families,  either 
Dutch  or  French  in  origin,  but  Dutch  by  adoption,  by  reason  of  the 
asylum  enjoyed  in  the  Republic  by  their  ancestors  who  had  fled  from 
persecution.  On  what  is  now  Clay  Street,  not  far  from  Franklin 
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Avenue,  just  where  the  trolley  cars  make  their  turn  into  Commercial 
Street,  stood  the  house  of  Jacob  Bennett.  The  wharves  and  factory 
yards  that  now  put  Newtown  Creek  at  a distance  from  the  spot  were 
not  there  then,  and  the  water  was  near  the  dooryard.  His  father 
lived  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  creek,  on  a farm  which  he  later 
deeded  to  his  son-in-law,  a Mr.  Hunter,  whence  the  name  now  familiar 
— Hunter’s  Point.  Not  far  to  the  east  of  Bennett's  was  to  be  seen  the 
old  Provoost  house,  on  Freeman  Street,  just  across  Oakland  Avenue. 
On  the  very  edge  of  the  river,  where  a deep  cove  made  a convenient 
shelter  from  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  wide  stream,  stood  the  house 
built  by  old  Abraham  Meserole.  In  modern  terms  it  would  be  de- 
scribed as  situated  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  West  Street 
(Washington  Avenue,  until  some  years  ago),  between  Java  and 
India  streets.  Wharfage  and  docks  have  filled  up  the  original  cove 
and  carried  the  shore  line  farther  into  the  river.  It  was  a site  very 
attractive  to  the  enemy  during  the  British  occupation,  as  its  conveni- 
ences for  observation  of  movements  on  the  river,  and  even  on  Manhat- 
tan Island,  were  superb.  Again  on  West  Street,  but  nearer  Bushwick 
Creek,  was  a fourth  residence,  that  of  Jacobus  Calyer  (or  Colyer),  be- 
tween the  present  Calyer  and  Oak  streets.  A fifth  family  residence 
was  that  of  the  other  Meserole  branch,  on  the  present  Lorimer  Street, 
between  Meserole  and  Norman  avenues.  Until  recent  years,  Bush- 
wick Creek  meandered  in  no  unattractive  condition  near  this  house, 
and  the  dwelling  was  “ embosomed  in  trees  and  shrubbery,  a pleasant 
memorial  of  the  olden  time.”  Meseroles  are  still  much  in  evidence  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  the  region  where  stood  this  delightful  “ me- 
morial ” is  desolation  itself  now,  the  dumping  ground  of  a great  city, 
with  a stagnant  creek  oozing  through  the  rubbish,  and  ungainly  fac- 
tory chimneys  blazing  away  at  night,  imperiling  the  multitudes  of 
shabby  frame  houses  that  are  near.  “ Cod  made  the  country  and 
man  made  the  town,”  says  the  poet,  and  sometimes  man  makes  very 
poor  work  of  his  town. 

The  rural  solitude  occupied  by  these  five  families  was  at  last  in- 
vaded by  the  march  of  business  and  improvement,  the  overflow  of 
nearby  cities.  The  invasion  was  long  in  coming,  because  the  means 
of  communication  with  the  outer  world  were  limited.  There  was  a 
road  out  from  Greenpoint  to  Bushwick  Church,  but  its  turns  were 
many  and  dubious,  often  leading  in  a direction  opposite  to  that  which 
it  was  desired  to  pursue.  A still  more  uncertain  egress  was  found 
northward  to  Astoria,  which  was  reached  by  the  old  “ penny  bridge,” 
built  in  179G,  where  it  was  easiest  to  get  across  the  deep  inlet  of 
the  Newtown  Creek.  One  reason  for  the  poor  accommodation  on  terra 
firma,  was  the  little  need  felt  of  that  kind  of  travel.  Each  farmer  was 
near  a navigable  water,  and  owned  boats  for  the  conveyance  of  his 
produce  to  market,  and  by  these  he  enjoyed  all  the  communication 
he  wanted  with  the  outside  world.  We  do  not  wonder  then  that  the 
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Iwginuing  of  enterprise,  which  foreshadowed  the  later  city  condi- 
tions. was  postponed  to  as  late  a year  as  1832,  when  Brooklyn  was 
within  two  years  of  being  incorporated  as  a city,  and  Williamsburgh 
had  been  a village  for  five  years.  As  in  these  other  places,  so  here, 
M>me  one  energetic,  bustling,  long-headed  person  began  the  march 
of  progress.  This  was  a Mr.  Neziah  Bliss,  who  had  married  Mary 
Meserole,  and  thus  had  become  identified  with  some  of  the  original 
possessors  of  the  territory.  He  was  born  in  Connecticut,  came  to  Xew 
York  City  in  1810,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and,  becoming  intimate  with 
Robert  Fulton,  he  engaged  for  many  years  in  various  steamboat  en- 
terprises in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  far  West,  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Rivers.  In  1827,  he  was  again  in  New  York,  and  in  1831  lie 
established  the  Novelty  Iron  Works  there,  which  were  to  construct 
seagoing  steamers.  The  next  year  he  purchased  thirty  acres  of  land 
from  John  Meserole,  at  Greenpoint,  conjointly  with  Dr.  Eliphalet 
Xott,  the  celebrated  President  of  Union  College  at  Schenectady,  X.  Y., 
with  whom  he  had  previously  come  into  contact  in  connection  with 
experiments  in  steam  navigation.  He  followed  up  the  purchase  of 
Meserole  property  by  the  marriage  in  the  same  year  (1832)  with  a 
Meserole  heiress,  he  being  then  forty-two  years  of  age,  but  doubtless 
well  calculated  to  win  a maiden's  heart  by  his  intelligence  and  ever 
youthful  energy  of  manner.  Adding  other  tracts  of  land  to  his  first 
purchase,  in  1833  he  caused  the  whole  of  Greenpoint  to  be  surveyed  at 
his  own  cost.  With  characteristic  foresight,  he  had  the  streets  laid  out 
so  as  to  correspond  with  those  of  Williamsburgh.  In  183S  he  caused 
a footbridge  to  be  built  across  Bushwick  Creek,  and  in  connection 
with  it  laid  out  a road  sixty  feet  wide  called  the  Greenpoint,  Ravens- 
wood,  and  Hallett's  Cove  Turnpike,  of  which  Franklin  Street  forms 
the  part  going  through  Greenpoint.  Thus  easy  communications  were 
opened  up  with  the  north  and  south.  The  first  of  the  new  residents 
attracted  by  these  improvements  built  a brick  house  on  India  Street 
in  1839.  Yet  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  intlux  of  strangers 
would  be  great  until  direct  ferry  communication  was  established  be- 
tween Greenpoint  and  Xew  York.  This  was  not  accomplished,  how- 
ever, until  1852.  An  omnibus  plied  between  the  bridge  across  the 
Bushwick  Creek  and  various  points  in  Greenpoint;  but  in  1855  when 
horse  cars  were  running  to  the  boundaries  of  Williamsburgh,  Mr. 
Bliss  induced  the  companies  to  send  them  across  the  creek  also.  With 
these  facilities  the  invasion  of  people  who  answered  not  to  such  names 
as  Praa,  or  Bennett,  or  Colyer,  or  Meserole,  or  Provoost — in  short, 
dwellers  in  the  outside  world — became  complete  and  rapid.  Even  yet 
tin*  advantages  of  living  here  must  have  seemed  dubious,  since  it  was 
necessary  to  adopt  a very  peculiar  style  of  architecture,  to  make  resi- 
dence practicable  at  all.  “ Many  of  these  houses,*’  remarks  Dr. 
Stiles,  “ stood  lip  on  stilts,  bearing  very  much  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  commenced  at  the  roof  and  gradually  built  downward,  a sutfi- 
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cient  number  of  stories  being  appended  to  reach  the  ground  This 
style  of  building,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Greenpoint  in  the  earlier 
days,  obtained  mostly  in  the  locality  known  by  the  people  of  that  day 
as  the  Orchard, and  also  in  J [now  Java],  Washington  [now  West], and 
Franklin  streets,  and  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  extreme  depth 
of  the  mud,  always  the  great  drawback  of  the  place.”  Business  found 
its  way  to  Greenpoint  as  well  as  householders  or  mere  residents  with 
occupation  in  the  metropolis.  In  1850  the  shipyard  of  Webb  and  Bell 


was  established  on  the  East  River;  and  some  ten  or  a dozen  yards  have 
followed  in  its  wake  since.  In  1852  the  Francis  Metallic  Life  Boat 
Company  set  up  its  factory. 

As  this  modern  population  with  modern  ideas  and  modern  necessi- 
ties kept  streaming  in,  it  was  expedient  to  provide  for  other  wants 
than  those  of  the  body,  provided  by  dwellings,  and  factories,  and 
counting  houses.  The  youth  had  to  be  educated,  and  for  these  at  first 
there  was  only  a private  school  kept  by  a lady  with  a decidedly  French 
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ii.iim*.  Mrs.  Masquerier.  This  lady  began  her  much-needed  work  in 
Hut  in  1846  Greenpoint  fell  into  line  with  later  ideas  in  educa- 
tion by  establishing  its  first  public  school.  The  building  stood  on  the 
,..1*1  side  of  Union  (now  Manhattan)  Avenue,  between  the  present 
.lava  and  Kent  streets.  This  school  is  to  be  identified  with  the  pres- 
ent No.  22,  under  the  Brooklyn  system.  Religious  services  were  in- 
augurated at  first  in  the  form  of  a Sabbath  school,  in  1845,  held  in 
t!i*>  basement  of  Mr.  Clark  Tiebout's  house,  on  Franklin  Street,  near 
Java  Street.  It  was  supported  by  all  the* denominations,  except  the 
episcopalian.  While  the  latter  began  regular  church  services  in  1846, 
tin*  Sabbath  school  furnished  union  services  to  the  other  persuasions. 
Hut  with  the  years  and  added  population  the  organization  of  separate 
*ocioties  followed  apace,  their  earliest  beginnings  dating  from  1847. 
i m the  first  Sunday  in  May,  1848,  the  Keformed  Dutch  Church  of 
Gr»*enpoint  (now  the  Kent  Street  Deformed  Church)  was  organized. 
At  first  the  congregation  worshiped  in  the  loft  of  a store  on  Franklin 
Street,  but  in  1850  the  people  were  strong  enough  to  build  a church 
•>n  Java  Street,  near  Franklin.  This  building,  becoming  too  small 
fur  the  ever  increasing  audiences,  a handsome  structure  was  built 
about  twenty  years  later  on  Kent  Street,  near  Manhattan  Avenue. 
The  impulse  to  start  an  Episcopalian  society  came  largely  from  Asto- 
ria, the  rector  of  whose  Episcopal  Church,  the  Rev.  John  W.  Brown, 
with  one  or  two  others,  came  to  look  the  field  over  in  1846.  Services 
were  first  held  in  the  parlors  of  Mr.  David  Provoost’s  house;  but  a 
room  was  afterw  ard  hired,  supplied  with  furniture  from  Astoria.  A 
church  was  finally  ready  for  occupancy  on  Sunday,  October  23,  1853, 
on  Kent  Street,  between  Franklin  and  Manhattan,  and  the  name  se- 
lected was  that  of  the  Ascension.  The  Methodists  organized  in  1S47, 
and  their  first  building  on  Union  (now  Manhattan)  Avenue,  near 
Java  Street,  was  erected  of  wood  a year  or  two  later.  The  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Greenpoint,  now  on  Noble  Street,  corner  of  Guern- 
**y,  was  not  organized  till  1869.  The  First  Baptist  Church  has  no 
precise  records  of  its  earliest  organization,  but  it  was  in  flourishing 
operation  in  1S51,  since  which  time  the  records  are  intact.  The  first 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  organized  in  1855. 

bn  January  1,  1855,  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  as  the  result  of  the  first 
and  smaller  of  the  two  consolidations  of  cities  to  which  it  has  been 
- objected  in  the  course  of  its  history,  began  its  enlarged  existence. 
Hie  subject  of  the  union  of  the  two  cities  of  Williamsburgh  and 
Brooklyn  had  been  agitated  as  much  as  ten  years  before,  on  October 
-h  1845,  when  a meeting  of  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  residents  of 
" dliamsburgh,  then  still  a village,  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
missing the  expediency  of  consolidation.  Three  years  later,  in  Xo- 
•vernber,  1848,  a meeting  was  again  held,  but  now  only  of  the  resi- 
dt-ius  of  the  village,  at  which  the  project  was  once  more  considered, 
!,»f  nothing  came  of  it.  Now,  when  it  had  become  an  accomplished 
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fact,  brought  about  largely  by  the  last  Mayor  of  the  smaller  citv, 
it  was  deplored  by  some  of  its  citizens.  It  was  declared  to  be  a 
premature  step,  twenty  years  ahead  of  the  time  when  it  should 
have  been  taken.  “ For  a time,”  writes  a disgruntled  Williams- 
burglier,  ‘‘it  greatly  injured  the  local  trade  and  social  prestige  of 
this  portion  of  the  present  city  of  Brooklyn.  It  reduced  Williams- 
burgh  to  the  position  of  an  insignificant  suburb  of  a compara- 
tively distant  city,  which  was  in  no  way  identified  with  or  in- 
formed of  the  needs,  economies,  or  real  interests  of  its  new  ad- 
junct.” At  any  rate,  the  consolidation  did  one  thing  for  Brooklyn, 
of  which  it  might  justly  boast.  The  older  city  having  about  145,- 
000  inhabitants  and  the  younger  about  50,000,  and  Bushwick  about 
7,000,  the  new  city  of  Brooklyn,  with  its  two  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple, rose  to  the  rank  of  the  third  city  in  the  State  of  Yew  York,  soon 
to  distance  every  other  city  in  the  Union  but  the  metropolis  by  its 
side  and  ancient  Philadelphia,  and  destined  to  hold  the  rank  of  the 
third  city  in  the  Union  until  a few  years  ago,  when  Chicago  entered 
upon  its  policy  of  annexing  distant  settlements  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  November,  1854,  the  election  of  officers  for  the  combined  cities 
had  resulted  in  the  choice  of  George  Hall  to  be  the  first  Mayor  of 
the  Greater  Brooklyn.  This  was  truly  a remarkable  coincidence,  for 
Mr.  Ilall  had  been  made  the  first  Mayor  of  the  earlier  and  smaller 
Brooklyn  in  18114,  by  the  votes  of  the  Aldermen,  as  the  law  then  re- 
quired. He  addressed  a long  message  to  the  Common  Council  at  his 
assumption  of  the  office,  which  preserves  for  later  generations  a de- 
tailed statement  of  many  particulars  regarding  the  city  at  this  in- 
teresting period.  Among  the  first  enterprises  to  emerge  from  the 
mere  tentative  or  projectors-  stage  was  the  greatly  needed  supply  of 
water.  In  April,  1855,  the  Nassau  Water  Company  was  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature.  Slowly  the  subscriptions  to  its  capital  came  in. 
and  other  delays  incidental  to  such  undertakings  made  it  July  31. 
1856,  before  the  company  could  invite  the  public  to  participate 
in  the  ceremonies  attending  the  beginnings  of  work  upon  its 
plant.  They  appropriately  prepared  elaborate  ceremonies  to  honor 
this  event.  Ground  was  first  to  be  broken  on  Reservoir  Hill,  that 
lofty  elevation  whence  the  tower  that  now  crowns  it  can  be  seen  for 
a score  of  miles  across  country  and  surrounding  sea.  A platform 
was  built  upon  the  brow  of  the  high  hill  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
to  Prospect  Park  that  now  is,  but  was  not  then.  Here  were  the 
guests  of  the  company  placed  amid  gay  decorations  of  flags,  the  Mayor 
and  Common  Council  and  others,  numbering  nearly  a thousand,  who 
had  been  conveyed  hither  in  omnibuses  and  carriages,  toiling  up  the 
slope  of  Flatbush  Avenue  in  a long  procession.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  the  reading  of  a brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  water  com- 
pany thus  far,  after  which  the  Mayor  was  introduced,  who  made  a 
few  remarks,  and  then  was  handed  a spade,  wherewith  he  broke  the 
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ground  for  the  reservoir.  Then  followed  speeches  by  eminent  di- 
vines and  public  men,  the  line  oratory  of  Dr.  Betliune  doing  ample 
justice  to  the  great  occasion.  By  act  of  Legislature  the  Directors 
of  the  company  were  made  a Board  of  Water  Commissioners  in  1S57, 
whereby  the  contracts  and  property  of  the  Nassau  Company  wTere 
made  the  property  of  the  city,  and  a Water  Department  was  added 
to  the  municipal  government.  Late  in  November,  or  early  in  De- 
cember, 1S5S,  the  water  was  first  introduced  into  the  pipes  and  cir- 
culated through  the  city.  Almost  immediately  one  or  two  fires  oc- 
curred, that  on  December  17  threatening  to  repeat  the  disastrous  one 
of  ten  years  before.  It  was  clearly  seen  that  nothing  but  the  prompt- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  water  supply  had  prevented  the  fire  from 
becoming  a conflagration,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  therefore, 
knew  no  bounds.  Nothing  would  do  but  there  must  be  a grand  cele- 
bration such  as  had  marked  the  completion  of  the  Croton  system  in 
New  York  in  1842.  ITence,  the  Common  Council  appointed  April 
27,  1859,  for  the  exercises.  Unfortunately  that  day  proved  excessive- 
ly stormy,  even  more  unfit  for  public  ceremonies  and  processions  than 
the  memorable  April  27,  1897,  when  Grant’s  Tomb  was  dedicated. 
It  was  at  once  determined  to  keep  the  vast  number  of  visitors  over 
to  the  next  day,  whicli  happily  dawned  and  continued  bright  and 
warm,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  festive  purpose  contemplated.  Sa- 
lutes of  guns  ushered  in  the  day.  At  11  a.m.  the  procession  started, 
wherein  marched  the  men  of  the  Fire  Department  and  the  militia, 
the  Thirteenth  Begiment  wearing  its  new  uniform  for  the  first  time 
that  day.  Trades  were  represented  upon  floats  as  usual,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  thousand  persons  being  in  line  altogether,  and  requiring 
two  hours  to  pass  any  given  point.  The  literary  exercises  were 
held  at  the  City  Hall;  here  an  oration  was  delivered  by  Richard  C. 
Underhill,  an  ode  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner, after  which  several  addresses  of  congratulation  were  made  by 
ex-Mayor  Trotter  of  Brooklyn,  and  mayors  from  other  cities,  re- 
sponded to  at  the  close  by  Mayor  S.  S.  Powell  of  Brooklyn.  The 
fountain  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  was  set  playing,  form- 
ing no  unimportant  incident  of  the  day's  proceedings.  At  night 
there  was  a fine  display  of  fireworks,  and  calcium  lights  were  con- 
centrated upon  the  spray  of  rhe  fountain,  making  fine  rainbow  effects. 
In  distant  Greenpoint  the  night  was  also  made  luminous  with  fire- 
works, and  old  Williamsburgli  was  not  content  to  desist  from  the 
delight  of  witnessing  their  brilliancy  till  the  second  evening.  Thus 
all  of  Brooklyn,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  congratulated  itself  upon 
the  achievement  of  this  great  public  work,  and  announced  its  joy  to 
the  world. 

In  our  previous  volume  we  observed  how  the  Municipal  Police,  too 
largely  under  the  control  of  the  Mayor, — and  an  engine  for  munici- 
pal corruption  under  such  a Mayor  as  Fernando  Wood, — was  changed 
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to  the  Metropolitan  Police  by  the  Legislature  in  1857.  Five  Com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  Governor,  were  to  have  charge  of  the 
police  arrangements  in  the  metropolitan  district,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  including  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  as  well  as  all  of  Kincs 
County,  besides  Westchester  and  Richmond  counties,  and  Newtown. 
Flushing,  and  Jamaica,  towns  of  Queens  County.  The  Mayors  of 
the  two  cities  in  this  district  were  to  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  certainly  interesting  to  notice  this  provision,  which 
seemed  to  contemplate  in  advance  a union  now  covering  all  municipal 
interests,  as  well  as  the  one  of  police,  extending  over  almost  exactly 
the  same  territory.  Mr.  J.  S.  T.  Straualian  was  one  of  the  first  Com- 
missioners, and  it  is  possible  his  work  in  this  connection  made  him 
so  early  and  earnest  an  advocate  of  the  consolidation  of  all  these 
communities  into  one  city,  the  practical  operation  of  the  scheme 
along  one  line  giving  him  confidence  that  it  would  work  well  in  every 
particular.  The  headquarters  of  the  police  force  were  at  the  familiar 
place,  300  Mulberry  Street.  One  inspector  was  assigned  to  Brook- 
lyn with  ten  captains  under  him,  in  1857,  and  the  precincts  were 
numbered  in  order  after  those  in  New  Y^ork.  Another  advance  in 
municipal  management  was  the  extension  of  the  drainage  and  sew- 
erage system.  Before  1857  there  were  but  about  five  miles  of  sewers 
in  the  city,  but  the  introduction  of  the  artificial  water  supply  made 
the  problem  of  drainage  easier.  In  1S59,  a scientific  plan  was  inau- 
gurated, whereby  the  city  was  divided  into  four  districts.  Two  of 
these  discharged  water  and  house  drainage  into  the  Wallabout  Bay 
and  the  East  River,  between  the  Bay  and  Red  Hook,  which  was  done 
with  very  little  aid  from  the  water  system,  by  reason  of  the  natural 
slope  of  the  city  toward  these  termini.  At  the  north  and  south  the 
hint  of  the  old  tide  mills  was  taken,  and  their  device  utilized  in  scour- 
ing the  sewers.  Tide  gates  were  placed  in  Newtown  Creek  and  in 
the  Gowanus  Canal,  which  held  a supply  of  water  after  the  tides  went 
down,  and  then  with  this  head  of  water  on  it  was  sent  into  the 
sewers  at  ebb,  clearing  them  out  effectually.  Just  as  the  country 
was  about  to  enter  upon  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War,  on  April 
17,  18(>0,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  which  resulted  in  securing 
that  brightest  ornament  of  Brooklyn  city  — Prospect  Park.  At  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  secure  this  prize  was  again 
the  honored  J.  S.  T.  Straualian,  whose  statue  appropriately  adorns 
the  entrance  of  the  Park  to-day,  although  the  aged  gentleman  is 
still  alive  to  look  upon  it.  and  appreciate  that  honor.  As  originally 
laid  out  it  was  to  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  Washington  Avenue, 
Ninth  Avenue  on  the  west,  Douglas  Street  at  its  northern  and  nar- 
rowest end,  and  the  Coney  Island  Road  at  the  south.  While  some 
legal  technicalities  were  left  to  be  settled  in  the  court  the  Commis- 
sion went  to  work  promptly,  and  employed  Lieutenant  (now  Gen- 
eral) Egbert  L.  Yiele,  to  do  for  Prospect  what  he  had  done  for  Cen- 
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trill  Park  in  New  York  only  a few  years  before.  But,  in  1801,  came 
war,  and  the  laudable  design  had  to  be  abandoned  till  the  return  of 
peace  in  1865. 

The  address  of  Mayor  Hall  in  1855,  as  he  assumed  the  chief  magis- 
terial chair  of  Brooklyn  as  newly  consolidated,  is  replete  with  sta- 
tistical details.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  city  then  embraced  six- 
teen thousand  acres,  or  twenty-five  square  miles.  “ Within  these 
limits,  516  streets  have  been  opened  for  public  use,  old  roads  have 
been  discontinued  and  closed,  hills  have  been  leveled,  valleys  and 
lowlands  filled  up,  old  landmarks  have  disappeared,  and  almost  the 
whole  surface  of  the  city  has  been  completely  changed.”  It  must  be 
owned  that  there  are  many  labyrinthine  features  even  to  this  day 
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about  the  naming  and  the  order  of  these  streets,  which,  while  not 
lacking  in  picturesqueness,  are  greatly  bewildering  to  the  casual  visi- 
tor, and  can  be  but  poorly  mastered  by  a resident,  unless  he  makes 
a special  effort  to  possess  the  cue  of  other  neighborhoods  than  his 
own.  In  the  first  place,  in  a score  of  instances,  there  are  a street 
and  an  avenue  bearing  the  same  name,  yet  at  a great  distance  from 
each  other,  such  as  Clinton  and  Washington  streets,  and  Clinton  and 
Washington  avenues,  in  entirely  different  portions  of  the  city.  While 
in  New  York  there  is  some  method  about  calling  one  set  of  thor- 
oughfares avenues  and  another  streets,  in  Brooklyn  there  appar- 
ently is  none  whatever,  for,  with  delightful  variety,  we  pass  from 
Lafayette  Avenue  to  its  next  neighbor,  Clifton  Place,  and  in  a long- 
series  of  streets  we  have  Greene  or  Gates  or  Jefferson  avenues,  with 
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Madison  and  Monroe  and  Quincy  streets  sliced  in  between,  though 
differing1  neither  in  width  nor  in  direction.  A careful  study  may  re- 
veal a dim  principle:  the  avenues  are  longer  than  the  streets,  perhaps, 
as  a general  thing.  Thus  Clifton  Place  is  not  an  avenue  like  Lafayette 
on  one  side  and  Greene  on  the  other,  because  Tompkins  Square  inter- 
venes, and  makes  of  its  continuation  on  the  other  side  Van  Buren 
Street  again.  Yet  there  is  no  such  circumstance, — i.e.,  a difference  in 
continuance,  to  explain  the  difference  between  Jefferson  Avenue  and 
Hancock  Street  immediately  next  to  it.  Laudable  attempts  are  made 
here  and  there  to  produce  order  out  of  this  chaos.  Thus,  in  Green- 
point,  a number  of  streets  follow  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  At  first 
they  plainly  did  so  by  simply  using  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  street; 
but  this  somehow  was  obscured  later,  and  therefore  not  readily  ob- 
served by  the  stranger,  unless  his  attention  is  called  to  the  matter. 
For  now  we  read  of  Clay  Street  and  India  Street  and  Xoble  Street, 
where  C and  I and  X sufficed  before.  In  the  section  already  criticised, 
the  heroes  of  the  ltevolution  are  immortalized  in  an  east  and  west 
direction;  here  we  find  Kosciusko  and  De  Kalb  and  Greene  and 
Gates  and  Hancock  and  Jefferson  avenues.  But,  unfortunately, 
Washington  and  Clinton  had  been  used  up  in  a southerly  direction. 
In  the  same  order  we  pass  from  Washington  and  Franklin  to  Bed- 
ford and  Xostrand  (reminiscences  of  local  history  and  old  settlers), 
and  then  an  attempt  at  regularity  meets  us  again  in  a series  of  gover- 
nors of  Xew  York  State — Marcy  and  Tompkins  and  Throop  and  Lew- 
is and  Stu^vesant,  with  no  nice  calculation  of  chronology,  it  is  evi- 
dent. A unique  effort  at  guiding  bewildered  strangers  is  noted  along 
the  line  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  on  Atlantic  Avenue,  where  a 
list  of  cities  is  followed  after  we  have  passed  Bedford  and  Xos- 
trand avenues.  Here  are  Xew  York  and  Brooklyn  properly  head- 
ing the  list,  and  then  of  a sudden  one  will  imagine  himself  travel- 
ing along  the  Hudson  River  or  Xew  York  Central  Railroad,  as  are 
called  out  Kingston,  Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady,  Utica,  Rochester, 
Buffalo,  after  which  this  laudable  order  is  interrupted  again 
by  drawing  for  names  upon  local  history  or  settlement.  In  Will- 
iamsburgh,  as  we  noted,  a large  part  of  the  place  had  its  streets 
numbered  from  First  to  Twelfth  or  more;  but  with  similar  lack  of 
inventiveness  the  cross  thoroughfares  were  also  numbered,  adding  the 
distinguishing  epithets  of  South  and  Xortli,  according  as  they  ran  on 
either  of  these  sides  parallel  to  Grand  Street.  After  the  consolida- 
tion the  numerals  were  retained,  although  in  Brooklyn’s  Gowanus 
district  there  were  also  streets  marked  in  the  same  way.  The  only 
device  that  ingenuity  could  Lit.  upon  to  extricate  the  postoffice  peo- 
ple out  of  this  horrible  dilemma  was  to  require  correspondents  to 
put  E.  D.  (Eastern  District  ) after  their  Brooklyn,  when  the  letters 
were  meant  for  Williamsburgh.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  no 
improvement  was  made  upon  this  awkward  arrangement  until  deep 
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in  the  “ eighties,”  when  the  Williamsburgh  numbered,  thoroughfares 
u»*re  named  Kent,  Wythe,  and  so  on,  till  some  of  the  older  street 
names  like  Rodney  and  Hooper  and  others  could  be  carried  into  the 
••  numerals  ” across  Broadway.  Finally,  in  southern  Brooklyn,  where 
Gowauus  formerly  was,  the  system  of  numerals  was  applied,  but  ap- 
parcntly  at  haphazard,  with  no  special  reason  why  First  Street  might 
not  have  been  at  Union  or  Wvckoff.  But,  beginning  at  last,  the  system 
has  been  carried  out  to  the  end  of  the  island  as  now  embraced  within 
the  city  limits,  One  Hundredth  Street  resting  almost  upon  the  Bay 
at  the  Narrows.  Here,  also,  the  New  York  idea  of  naming  crossing 
thoroughfares  avenues  has  been  adopted,  First  Avenue  running  (with 
serious  interruptions  as  yet),  along  the  Bay  shore,  and  Twenty- 
eighth  Avenue  carrying  one  Avell  into  Gravesend,  near  Coney  Island. 

As  the  city  grew  the  original  four  lines  of  horse  cars  mentioned 
above  were  supplemented  by  others,  yet  there  were  not  many  before 
the  war.  The  Atlantic  Street  (or  Avenue)  lines, to  Greenwood,  and  also 
to  Bedford,  began  operations  in  1859.  In  1860  the  Grand  Street  Line 
ran  its  cars  through  that  portion  of  former  Williamsburgh,  as  far  as 
Newtown;  and  the  same  year  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Broad- 
way cars,  drawn  part  of  the  way  by  horses,  and  part  by  steam,  as  some 
of  us  can  remember,  from  the  ferry  to  East  New  York.  It  was  still  the 
day  of  small  things  for  rapid  transit  in  Brooklyn.  A subject  of  se- 
rious debate  and  strenuous  opposition  was  the  running  of  street  cars 
on  Sunday.  Mayor  Hall  was  elected  on  a ticket  making  prominent 
temperance  and  Sabbath  observance.  When  Mr.  Powell  became 
M ayor  he  squarely  faced  the  issue,  and,  in  a message  to  the  Common 
Council  recommended  that  permission  be  granted  to  the  companies 
to  run  their  cars  on  the  sacred  day.  This  was  done,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  it  has  been  accepted  by  church  people  as  well  as  others  as 
among  the  necessities  of  city  life. 

The  excellent  advantages  accruing  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn  from 
the  Atlantic  Basin  were  about  this  time  beginning  to  be  duplicated  by 
similar  enterprises  on  Gowanus  Bay.  Here  it  was  then  contemplated 
to  construct  two  basins,  the  Erie,  covering  sixty  acres,  just  south  and 
around  the  corner  from  Red  Hook,  and  the  Brooklyn,  immediately 
adjoining  it  to  the  east.  In  the  course  of  a few  years  leading  up  to 
and  since  the  war,  wharves  and  dry  docks  were  constructed  on  a larger 
scale  than  in  the  older  Atlantic  Basin,  although  we  still  miss  here 
the  substantial  granite  and  brick  warehouses  and  elevators  of  the 
other  enterprise.  During  the  years  before  the  Civil  War,  industry 
kept  on  placing  its  trophies  upon  the  extended  territory  of  Brooklyn. 
Large  concerns  in  New  York  found  it  profitable  to  buy  large  blocks 
and  put  up  their  factories  here,  whose  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
hands  swelled  the  population  materially.  Hat  factories,  agricultur- 
al works,  printing  presses,  steel  works,  sugar  refineries,  breweries, 

< ht*mical  works,  sprang  up  galore,  in  Williamsburgh,  old  Bushwick, 
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Greenpoint,  as  well  as  at  the  Wallabout  and  other  sections  of  tin* 
city.  The  number  of  the  newspapers  was  increased  by  the  Standanl. 
in  1859,  and  the  Union,  in  1S63,  later  forming  the  Standard-Union , as 
now  we  know  it.  Churches  and  schools  kept  on  at  an  encouraging 
ratio.  There  were  113  churches  in  1855,  and  27  public  schools,  with 
over  thirty  thousand  children  in  attendance.  The  school  boards  of 
the  two  cities  and  of  Bushwick  town  were  organized  into  one  Board 
of  Education.  The  Long  Island  College  Hospital  was  organized,  and 
its  first  course  of  lectures  given  during  the  winter  of  1859-60  and  in 
1855  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital  began  its  work.  For  the  social  life 
of  the  people  provision  was  made  in  various  ways  outside  of  the 
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churches.  In  December,  1857,  the  Mercantile  Library  Association 
was  formed.  Long  without  any  adequate  accommodations  for  the 
higher  amusement  of  the  people,  a supreme  effort  was  made  in  185S, 
resulting  in  the  admirable  Academy  of  Music,  which  was  opened  to 
the  public  in  January,  1861,  although  not  quite  completed  then.  In 
1856  the  people  of  the  city  were  much  alarmed  by  an  outbreak  of 
yellow  fever  along  the  Bay  Shore  Road  in  New  Utrecht,  owing  to  in- 
fected ships  from  Porto  Rico  and  Havana  anchoring  in  the  Narrows, 
near  the  Quarantine  station,  then  on  Staten  Island.  In  1860,  there 
was  another  outbreak  of  the  fever  due  to  the  same  cause  (spread  by 
lightermen  who  had  been  employed  on  some  infected  ships  within 
the  city  limits),  from  Columbia  Street  to  the  river  along  both  sides  of 
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Congress.  Sanitary  arrangements  were  yet  primitive,  but  the  disease 
•lid  not  become  epidemic  to  a very  alarming  degree. 

Thus  Brooklyn  was  slowly  coming  to  its  own  in  the  comparatively 
mi  progressive  days  before  the  war.  It  was  even  now  something  more 
than  New  York’s  bedroom,  for  large  manufacturing  and  industrial 
interests  had  found  their  home  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Neverthe- 
less, some  of  the  greatest  of  these  were  supported  by  the  capital  and 
managed  by  the  brains  of  merchants  and  financiers  who  were  also 
making  the  ’Metropolis  the  Queen  of  American  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance. Dr.  Stiles,  proud  of  his  own  city,  and  doing  full  justice  to  its 
intrinsic  greatness  and  excellencies,  puts  the  case  honestly  and  wise- 
ly when  he  remarks,  commenting  on  this  earlier  consolidation : 
•*  Although  Brooklyn  had  thus,  at  a single  bound,  jumped  from  the 
seventh  to  the  third  position  among  the  cities  of  the  American  Union, 
it  could  by  no  means  claim  the  same  relative  position  in  point  of 
wealth,  business,  or  commercial  importance,  being  outranked  in  these 
respects  by  several  cities  of  less  population.  Nor  had  it  risen  to  its 
eminence  by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  vigor  and  enterprise.  Candor 
certainly  compels  the  acknowledgment  that  it  was  chiefly  attributa- 
ble to  the  overflowing  prosperity  and  greatness  of  its  giant  neighbor, 
New  York.”  Greater  things  were  reserved  for  it  after  the  cloud  of 
war  had  been  lifted  from  the  country. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


BROOKLYN  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

N January,  1SG1,  the  picturesque  individual  who  occupied 
the  chair  of  Mayor  of  New  York,  addressed,  as  we  have 
noted  before,  an  interesting  memorial  to  his  Common 
Council  in  which  he  proposed  to  follow  the  example  of 
those  Southern  States  which  were  then  week  by  week  falling  away 
from  the  Union.  But  he  did  not  contemplate  that  the  metropolis 
should  stand  alone.  Geography,  in  his  mind,  was  already  enriched 
w'ith  a new'  term,  Tri-Insula, — the  Threefold  Island.  The  metropoli- 
tan secession  was  to  include  Manhattan,  Staten  and  Long  Islands. 
Brooklyn,  then,  was  to  accompany  her  big  neighbor  and  sister  in  this 
isolation  from  the  Federal  body,  which  would  thus  have  happened 
to  be  an  insulation  at  the  same  time,  in  more  senses  than  one,  literally 
and  figuratively  both.  We  can  not  discover  what  warrant  the  un- 
speakable Fernando  Wood  had  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  Brook- 
lyn would  have  been  so  disloyal.  The  Mayor  then  in  office. 
Samuel  S.  Powell,  was  not  the  man  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
colleague  across  the  East  River,  and  the  Mayor  soon  to  be  elected, 
Martin  Kalbfieiscli,  was  not  to  be  counted  on  to  support  secession. 
But,  as  w'as  duly  noticed  before,  the  guns  that  rained  destruction 
upon  Fort  Sumter  changed  even  Mayor  Wood’s  attitude.  In  the  hour 
of  violent  assault,  he  stood  with  others  upon  the  firm  basis  of  a self- 
sacrificing  loyalty. 

The  call  for  troops  to  defend  the  Union  did  not  leave  Brooklyn 
unmoved.  It  was  three  days  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter 
that  the  President’s  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men  was  published 
in  the  city.  War  then  had  come,  and,  by  a spontaneous  impulse,  such 
as  seized  the  citizens  of  t lie  Union  only  a few  weeks  ago  as  we  are 
writing,  every  one  who  possessed  a flag,  or  could  afford  to  buy 
one,  gave  public  evidence  of  his  love  of  country  by  displaying 
the  banner  that  rallied  around  it  every  sentiment  of  patriotism  and 
devotion.  Soon  the  lack  of  public  display  was  taken  to  indicate  secret 
disaffection.  It  was  not  quite  certain  what  stand  would  be  taken 
in  the  crisis  of  war  by  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  city,  and,  when 
these  failed  to  come  out  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  second 
day  after  the  President's  proclamation,  crowds  of  ardent  citizens 
marched  from  one  office  to  the  other,  until  from  each  hung  out  the 
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desired  emblem  of  loyalty.  But  more  substantial  evidences  of  en- 
thusiasm were  not  wanting.  There  were  at  that  time  only  four  regi- 
ments of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  city; 
ami  these  were  very  deficient  in  numbers.  There  was  the  Thirteenth, 
with  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men;  the  Fourteenth,  with 
about  one  hundred  less;  the  Seventieth,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty; 
and  the  Twenty-eighth  with  four  hundred  more  or  less.  These  de- 
pleted numbers  were  soon  more  than  made  up,  and  the  increased  or 
full  quotas  were  not  left  without  the  means  for  equipment.  Collec- 
tions were  taken  up  in  the  churches  on  the  very  next  Sunday,  and  al- 
though for  this  reason  the  matter  was,  as  it  were,  suddenly  thrust 
upon  the  congregations,  yet  one  thousand  dollars  were  raised  in  Ply- 
mouth Church,  and  a little  over  that  in  the  Pierrepont  Street  Baptist 
Church.  Mr.  A.  A.  Low  gave  §300  for  the  Thirteenth.  And  while 
the  younger  men  of  the  city  were  thus  placing  their  lives  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  country,  others  were  doing  what  they  could  to  alleviate 
the  casualties  that  must  necessarily  occur,  or  to  lighten  the  sacri- 
fice of  interests  that  was  involved  in  leaving  home  and  business. 
The  Common  Council  voted  a sum  of  §75,000  to  be  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  the  families  of  the  volunteers,  if  unable  to  provide  for  them 
sufficiently  otherwise.  Just  as  we  have  seen  again  in  recent  days, 
as  the  cloud  of  Civil  War  gathered  over  the  country  there  were 
found  business  houses  that  could  forget  profits  in  the  hour  of  na- 
tional need.  The  Messrs.  Whiteliouse  & Pierce,  of  188  Fulton  Street, 
not  only  supplied  those  of  their  employees  who  wished  to  go  to  the 
front  with  the  necessary  equipments,  but  they  promised  to  keep  their 
places  open  for  them  till  their  return,  and  to  continue  paying  their 
salaries  to  tlieir  families.  The  Union  Ferry  Company,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  generosity  and  patriotism,  made  exactly  the  same  prom- 
ises to  their  employees,  although  they  did  not  furnish  equipments. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  call  for  troops  that  their  movement  to  the 
front  began.  We  have  noted  the  departure  of  New  York’s  Seventh 
Kegirnent,  one  week  after  Fort  Sumter’s  bombardment.  On  April 
20  orders  came  for  two  of  Brooklyn’s  regiments  to  move  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Thirteenth  and  Twenty-eighth  were  selected  by  the 
military  authorities.  These  and  the  Seventieth  had  been  asked  to 
enlist  only  for  three  months.  Quite  different  terms  were  placed  be- 
fore the  Fourteenth,  as  a consequence  of  which  it  has  ever  since  borne 
the  honorable  and  enviable  sobriquet  of  the  “ Fighting  Fourteenth.” 
The  War  Department  at  Washington  for  some  reason  declined  to 
receive  this  regiment  into  its  service  unless  it  would  consent  to  enlist 
for  three  years,  or,  as  many  as  the  war  would  last.  These  rather  se- 
vere conditions  were  accepted  with  great  alacrity  by  the  brave  fel- 
lows, and  forward  they  went  on  May  19,  1801.  It  was  growing  dark 
as  they  set  forth,  but  their  progress  was  one  triumphal  march  from 
armory  to  ferry.  Thousands  of  people  lined  the  streets,  the  red. 
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white,  and  blue,  and  stars  and  stripes  made  bright  the  house  fronts, 
cheers  and  tears  mingled  as  the  boys  went  by,  and  prayers  of  “ God- 
speed  ” in  undertones  accompanied  the  lustier  shouts  of  encourage- 
ment. And  just  two  months  later  the  “ Fighting  Fourteenth  ” had 
a chance  to  show  its  mettle,  and  to  experience  what  was  meant  by 
“enlisting  for  the  war/’  On  July  30  the  Thirteenth  returned  un- 
scathed from  the  front,  and  on  August  5,  the  Twenty-eighth  did  the 

same,  both  having 
served  out  their  three 
months.  But,  on  July 
21,  the  Fourteenth  was 
in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  at  Bull  Run.  We 
have  already  comment- 
ed on  this  disastrous 
beginning  of  hostilities 
between  the  armies  of 
the  North  and  South, 
in  our  previous  volume. 
Though  a rout  and  a 
flight  at  the  end,  our 
troops  were  by  no 
means  guilty  of  cow- 
ardice. “ Some  one  had 
blundered,”  and  there 
were  plenty  of  men 
then  holding  high  mili- 
tary office  who  were 
abundantly  capable  of 
blundering — the  politi- 
cal brigadiers  or  col- 
onels, whom  partisan 
necessities  li  a d fur- 
nished with  places  and 
gold  lace,  and  incident- 
ally with  salaries,  and 
whose  military  qualifications  were  about  nil.  With  such  hands 
at  the  management  of  a campaign  or  a battle  no  wonder 
that  things  went  awry.  From  early  noon  till  a late  hour 
of  the  afternoon  (as  we  stated  before)  the  Union  men  had  fought 
against  great  odds,  and  still  no  reinforcements  came  to  relieve  them. 
Then,  when  the  enemy  was  supported  by  fresh  troops,  nature  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  and  the  ranks  broke  and  tied.  Doing  its  painful 
duty  as  heroically  as  any  of  the  rest,  Brooklyn’s  Fourteenth  was 
earning  an  imperishable  title  to  its  sobriquet.  At  its  head  was 
Colonel  Alfred  M.  Wood,  later  Mayor,  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
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A Mermen  when  he  left  with  his  regiment  for  the  war.  Loath  to  turn 
when  the  inevitable  panic  started  by  camp  followers  and  liangers- 
ou  swept  everything  before  it,  Colonel  Wood  was  severely  wounded 
just  at  that  critical  moment.  He  was  carried  on  a litter  for  some 
distance,  and  then  transferred  to  an  ambulance.  But  in  the  extrem- 
ity of  his  terror  the  driver  cut  the  horse's  traces  and  lied  for  his  life. 
The  wounded  man  and  a few  of  his  companions  escaped  to  the  woods, 
but  after  four  days  they  were  captured,  whereupon  followed  several 
months  of  imprisonment,  in  the  course  of  which  Colonel  Wood  was 
once  about  being  shot  in  retaliation  for  some  executions  perpetrated 
upon  prisoners  held  by  the  North.  But  the  rank  and  tile  suffered 
as  well  as  their  Colonel.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  of  the  Four- 
teenth's men  were  left  upon  that  first  battlefield,  killed,  wounded, 
or  missing.  Such  services  deserved  enthusiastic  recognition.  When, 
late  in  February,  Colonel  Wood  returned  from  captivity,  having  been 
exchanged,  the  whole  city  was  astir  to  receive  him.  A joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Aldermen  and  citizens  met  him  at  Philadelphia,  and  a pub- 
lic reception,  with  procession  and  speeches,  was  tendered  him  at  home. 
The  next  year  he  was  nominated  for  Mayor,  and  elected  by  a large 
plurality,  even  over  the  excellent  ex-Mayor,  Kalbfleisch.  And  when 
later  it  became  necessary  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  “ Fighting  Four- 
teenth,'' the  estimate  in  which  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  held  the  regi- 
ment found  striking  expression  in  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  S.  B. 
Chittenden  gave  $10,000  to  be  distributed  in  sums  of  $50,  as  bounties 
to  men  who  would  enlist  in  the  Fourteenth.  The  whole  sum  was  thus 
promptly  disposed  of. 

Among  the  exciting  events  of  those  stirring  days  prominent  men- 
tion belongs  to  what  was  called  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  the 
“ Navy  Yard  Scare."  It  was  well  the  scare  operated  before  it  could  be 
ascertained  what  the  extent  of  the  mischief  contemplated  was.  and 
it  certainly  was  no  coward  who  was  led  to  act  in  the  matter  of  insti- 
tuting precautionary  measures.  Captain  Foote,  later  Admiral,  had 
command  of  the  Yard,  and  in  this  capacity  he  called  upon  Mayor 
Powell  one  day  late  in  April,  1861.  It  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  National  property  that  night 
by  a force  led  by  emissaries  from  the  South,  and  consisting  of  sym- 
pathizers with  secession,  of  which  there  were  not  a few  among  the 
**  masses  " of  the  metropolis.  Later  developments  revealed  the  pre- 
vise  nature  of  the  intended  maneuver.  The  conspirators  were  to  come 
from  New  York  in  squads  of  three,  four,  or  more,  but  not  so  large  as 
to  attract  attention,  and  by  different  ferries.  The  rendezvous  ap- 
pointed was  the  City  Park,  which  adjoins  the  Navy  Yard  at  its  south- 
western  extremity.  They  were  armed  with  fire-balls  which,  if  skill- 
fully thrown  over  the  low  walls,  could  have  set  much  valuable  prop- 
erty on  fire,  without  even  the  necessity  of  scaling  this  outer  barrier. 
Captain  Foote  had  only  eighty  men  at  command  to  defend  the  ex- 
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tensive  lines  of  the  Yard,  and  hem  e he  desired  aid  from  the  poli. 
and  the  militia.  These  promptly  responded  to  the  call.  Mayor  Powell 
appealed  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Board,  and  a thousand  men  v, 
detailed  for  the  service.  These  watched  the  numerous  ferries,  took 
up  their  station  at  the  entrances  to  the  Navy  Yard,  and  patroh-.j 
the  river  in  boats  filled  with  armed  officers.  At  the  armory  in  Per: 
land  Avenue,  not  far  from  the  Yard,  the  Seventieth  Regiment  was  in 
readiness  for  action.  These  effective  measures  prevented  the  attempt 
from  being  made,  and  for  a time  made  many  people  skeptical  as  t • > 
whether  so  sinister  a design  was  really  entertained.  It  was  well,  if  an 
error  was  committed,  that  they  who  erred  did  so  on  the  side  of  caution. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  left  the  city,  April 
23,  1801,  a “war  meeting"  of  Brooklyn  citizens  was  held  in  Port 
Greene  Park.  As  at  the  Union  Square  meeting  in  New  York  it  wn- 
proraised  that  Major  Anderson  or  some  of  the  heroes  that  were  with 
him  at  Port  Sumter,  would  present  themselves  to  the  view  of  tin- 
people,  bearing  some  of  the  tattered  and  torn  colors  that  had  suffered 
in  the  fire  of  that  portentous  engagement.  A great  concourse  of 
people  assembled,  counting  more  than  fifty  thousand,  which  was  a 
large  figure  considering  that  Brooklyn's  population  had  not  then  as 
yet  attained  the  three  hundred  thousand  mark.  Before  the  speaking 
commenced  a salute  of  thirty-four  guns  were  fired,  the  number  of  (in- 
states then  in  the  Union.  Three  stands  for  speakers  had  been  pro 
vided.  Mayor  Powell,  now  near  the  end  of  his  term,  presided  at  one 
of  these,  and  addressed  the  assembled  multitude  briefly  and  to  tin- 
point.  The  clergy  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  persuasion  lent  coun- 
tenance to  the  patriotic  occasion  by  their  presence,  and  none  was 
more  ardent  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  than  Father  Sylvester 
Malone.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton  offered  a 7) rarer,  and  a letter  from 
Bishop  Loughlin  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  communion. 
Speeches  were  made  by  men  of  local  renown  and  those  from  abroad, 
one  being  by  Senator  Baker  from  faraway  Oregon.  Music  by  bands 
discoursing  National  airs  contributed  to  swell  the  tide  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  and  by  the  meeting  much  wavering  sentiment  was  ren- 
dered fixed  and  firm,  while  the  otherwise  somewhat  vaporing  fervor 
took  shape  in  needed  enlistments,  contributions  toward  the  equip- 
ment of  the  forces  ready  to  march,  and  the  cheerful  submission  to 
taxes  or  deprivations  made  neeossary  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war 
and  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  those  willing  to  fight. 

Nearly  two  weeks  later,  on  May  0,  1801,  Mayor  Powell's  term  ex- 
pired, and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Mayor-elect,  Martin  Kalbfleiseh. 
In  any  case,  a man  called  to  this  eminent  and  responsible  position  in 
the  city  at  a crisis  like  this,  would  deserve  more  than  a passing  men- 
tion; but.  apart  from  this,  the  incumbent  was  worthy  of  notice 
as  a man  of  mark.  It  is  to  bo  observed  in  the  first  place  as  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  circumstance  that  the  man  now  honored  with  the 
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chief  magistracy  of  what  had  grown  to  be  the  third  city  of  the  Union 
from  the  hamlet  of  Breuckelen,  was  a native  of  the  land  whence  Brook- 
lyn had  derived  its  peculiar  name.  He  was  born  at  Flushing  (Vlissin- 
gen),  in  the  Province  of  Zeeland,  Netherlands.  It  is  true  that  his 
name  is  thoroughly  German  in  form,  but  many  genuine  Hollanders  of 
a later  date  bear  German,  French,  and  other  foreign  names,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  enterprising  Dutch  republic  of  previous  centuries 
drew  citizens  from  all  the  surrounding  nations  to  try  their  fortunes 
amid  the  vast  trade  advantages  which  Holland  offered.  In  1826,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  Mr.  Kalbfleiseli  settled  in  New  York  City,  and 
started  a color  manufactory  in  a small  way  in  Harlem.  After  a 
short  residence  in  Connecticut,  he  established  color  works  in  Green- 
point,  1842.  He  prospered  greatly  and  gradually  modified  his  busi- 
ness, so  as  to  confine  it  to  the  manufacture  of  acids  as  a specialty, 
which  was  carried  to  such  dimensions  that  he  outstripped  all  other 
concerns  in  the  country.  His  works  were  now  located  a little  south 
of  Greenpoint,  in  the  part  of  Bushwick  that  afterward  became  the 
Eighteenth  Ward.  A man  of  force  and  intelligence  generally,  he  soon 
was  recognized  as  a leader.  In  1831  he  was  elected  Supervisor  of  old 
Bushwick  town,  holding  that  office  until  it  became  a part  of  the  con- 
solidated cities.  He  was  a candidate  for  Mayor  at  the  election  pre- 
ceding the  consolidation,  when  George  Hall  was  elected.  He  was  sent 
year  after  year  to  the  Common  Council  as  Alderman  from  his  dis- 
trict, nowT  the  Eighteenth  Ward,  the  last  time  carrying  the  election 
by  all  but  one  vote.  For  three  years  in  succession  he  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  by  his  colleagues.  After  having  served  as  Mayor 
he  was  sent  to  Congress,  and  became  Mayor  a second  time  at  the 
election  in  1867,  retaining  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Brooklyn  till  his  death  in  1S73.  Certainly  Holland  had  no  need  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  native  it  had  sent  to  America  to  enjoy  all  these 
civic  honors  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the 
service  of  a city  whose  origin  reached  back  into  the  days  of  the  glo- 
rious Republic  of  the  seventeenth  century;  an  origin  due  to  the  com- 
mercial impulse  and  the  instincts  of  self-government  rife  among  its 
free  people.  Those  who  love  coincidences  will  also  note  with  interest 
that  while  Breuckelen  was  begun  as  a hamlet  but  a year  or  two  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Eighty  Years'  War  waged  for  liberty  by  the  Dutch 
Republic,  her  Dutch  Mayor  in  1861  governed  her  greatly  enlarged 
territory  while  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  and  union  modeled  after 
that  of  the  Dutch  Republic  was  hanging  in  the  balance  for  America. 

If  New  York  was  directly  interested  in  the  battle  between  the  Mon- 
itor and  Merrimae,  March,  1862,  in  Hampton  Roads,  as  briefly  de- 
scribed in  our  previous  volume  (p.  406),  Brooklyn  might  boast  of  a 
still  nearer  connection.  While  designed  and  constructed  in  New  York 
Port  or  Harbor,  it  was  a portion  of  it  more  particularly  identified  with 
the  younger  city  which  had  the  honor  of  seeing  that  construction  go 
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ou  upon  its  own  shore.  Ericsson's  inventive  mind  having  coueci v,-«l 
the  idea  which  has  since  revolutionized  modern  naval  warfare,  <-api 
tal  was  not  lacking  to  put  it  into  actual  shape,  and  one  of  the  ship 
yards  at  Greenpoint,  that  of  A.  J.  llowland,  was  selected  for  the  build 
ing  of  the  since  so  famous  Monitor.  Carefully  were  the  approaches 
of  the  yard  guarded  as  the  curious  craft  was  nearing  completion  in 
the  fall  and  winter  months  of  1801  to  1862.  At  last,  on  January  do. 
1862,  the  time  had  arrived  for  launching  it,  and  the  little  vessel  slid 
from  the  ways  into  the  water,  and  was  therefore  now  visible  to  nil 
passing  craft.  Little  as  it  was  its  weight  was  formidable;  deep  in 
the  hull  was  located  the  machinery;  over  the  hull  on  all  sides  pio- 
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jected  the  deck  armored  with  ball-proof  iron,  and  rising  but  eighteen 
inches  above  the  water.  Upon  the  deck  there  was  only  the  pilot- 
house, three  feet  high,  provided  with  eye-holes,  consisting  of  narrow 
horizontal  slits  in  the  iron  walls,  about  half  an  inch  wide.  Behind 
this  from  the  center  of  the  deck  rose  a turret  or  tower  perfectly 
round,  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  nine  feet  high.  This  tower  was 
entirely  of  iron  and  its  walls  a foot  in  thickness.  Within  it  were  two 
heavy  guns,  firing  tin*  largest  balls  known  up  to  that  time.  In  order 
to  command  every  direction  where  an  enemy  might  appear,  and  to 
save  the  \essel's  own  maneuvering  in  the  water  to  reach  him,  the  in- 
genious inventor  had  provided  machinery  so  that  the  turret,  with  all 
its  enormous  weight,  could  be  turned  with  ease  on  an  axis.  It 
was  this  peculiar  addition  to  the  navy  which  was  launched  on  Janu- 
ary 30.  and  then  proceeded  from  Greenpoint  to  the  Wallabout  to  bo 
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put  in  further  readiness  for  service.  There  was  great  need  for  haste, 
f.»r  rumors  were  rife  of  the  building  of  a strange  and  ugly  looking 
craft  on  t lie  part  of  the  Confederates  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  Yet 
it  was  not  till  nearly  a month  later,  on  February  25,  1802,  that  the 
.Monitor  was  placed  in  commission.  Lieutenant  Worden  probably 
needed  all  that  time  to  train  a crew  to  the  novel  duties  and  maneuvers 
required.  No  time  was  lost  to  get  her  under  way  when  the  commis- 
M..U  was  effected,  and  eleven  days  later  took  place  the  engagement 
at  the  South  wherewith  the  world  still  rings.  Unfortunately,  the 
Monitor  arrived  too  late  to  save  the  Cumberland  and  Congress,  but 
compensation  is  ours  in  the  splendid  heroism  displayed  on  board 
those  ships,  without  whose  record  the  annals  of  the  American  navy 
would  be  distinctly  poorer  in  stimulus,  abundant  as  that  is.  The 
Monitor  had  so  well  vindicated  its  inventor’s  confidence  in  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  that  kind  of  craft,  which  he  claimed  to  be 
absolutely  invulnerable,  that  orders  for  the  construction  of  more  such 
vessels  came  at  once  from  the  Government.  Within  a year  or  two 
Mr.  Rowland's  yard  at  Greenpoint  set  afloat  seven  monitors,  the 
proper  noun  having  become  a common  one  in  compliment  to  the  origi- 
nal specimen,  and  to  meet  the  necessities  of  language  to  express  a 
tiling  hitherto  unnamed  in  naval  nomenclature.  In  the  beginning 
of  1864  there  were  building  here  two  of  the  largest  of  that  style  of 
vessels  that  had  ever  before  been  attempted.  One  was  to  be  known 
as  the  Puritan,  its  length  3-10  feet,  beam  50,  depth  23  feet;  the  other, 
tin*  Cohoes,  which  was  to  be  300  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  28  feet 
in  depth  of  hold.  The  Puritan  was  launched  in  May.  Her  successor 
in  the  name  at  the  present  day  still  carries  the  tradition  of  the  older 
one  in  being  of  the  same  class  of  vessel,  and  the  largest  and  most  for- 
midable of  her  class.  This  earlier  Puritan  had  a displacement  of 
about  three  thousand  tons,  while  her  modern  representative  has  one 
<>f  over  twice  that  number.  At  two  other  yards  in  Greenpoint  Gov- 
ernment ships  were  building;  at  Henry  Steers’s  there  was  under 
way  in  March,  1864,  a sloop  of  war  that  was  to  be  provided  with  two 
propellers,  an  unusual  feature  in  those  days. 

The  first  enthusiasm  which  sent  nearly  ten  thousand  Brooklyn  men 
to  the  front  was  followed  by  a reaction  in  the  following  year.  On 
August  4,  1862,  President  Lincoln  called  for  300,000  troops,  to  serve 
h»r  nine  months,  and  Brooklyn  and  all  Kings  County  were  to  furnish 
"f  this  a quota  of  over  four  thousand.  The  appeal  fell  dead  upon  the 
'•immunity  at  first.  But  there  were  citizens  whose  concern  for  the 
' "iintry  was  an  abiding  sentiment,  not  to  be  up  or  down  with  the 
-bouts  of  tin*  one  hour  or  the  indifference  of  the  next.  These  steady 
pai riots  called  a meeting  of  citizens  again  at  Fort  Greene  Park,  so 
>1>itabh*  for  gatherings  of  this  kind  from  its  topography  as  well  as  its 
historic  memories,  and  here,  again,  the  dying  flame  of  patriotism 
was  fanned  into  renewed  vigor  by  eloquent  speeches.  The  day  after 
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the  meeting,  held  on  August  15,  the  Supervisors  of  the  County  voted 
a large  sum  for  bounties.  Many  citizens  offered  rewards  to  imlm  i- 
men  to  come  forward.  Mayor  Kalblieisch  promised  to  pay  for  on,, 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  A-shaped  tents  for  the  men,  and  fourteen 
wall-tents  for  the  officers  of  the  First  Regiment  of  the  Empire  Biffi- 
ade.  William  Wall,  Congressman  from  Brooklyn,  gave  $1,000  to  be 
distributed  equally  among  the  first  one  hundred  volunteers,  and  an- 
other citizen  gave  $200  in  five-dollar  prizes  to  the  first  forty  volun- 
teers. In  these  various  ways  men  were  induced  to  enlist,  and  as  a 
result,  over  a thousand  had  signed  their  names  before  the  week  was 
out.  The  city  presented  a lively  spectacle.  Nine  recruiting  tents 
were  standing  in  the  triangular  space  in  front  of  the  City  Hall. 
Many  others  were  pitched  in  Fort  Greene  Park,  the  City  Park,  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  and  other  places  most  available.  Before  these  tents  tin* 
drums  kept  up  a lively  rattle  all  day,  putting  heart  into  the  men 
enlisted  for  the  martial  duties  for  which  they  were  engaging  them- 
selves. Squads  of  meu,  led  by  officers,  were  constantly  passing  from 
these  tents  to  various  headquarters  in  the  city,  so  that  from  end  to 
end  the  otherwise  quiet  and  sedate  old  Brooklyn,  echoing  only  to 
the  tread  of  men  going  or  returning  to  business  in  the  morning  and 
in  the  afternoon — hearing  nothing  more  vociferous  at  noon  than  the 
whistles  of  its  numerous  factories— now  presented  to  eye  and  ear 
alike  the  stir  and  bustle  of  a military  camp  near  the  scene  of  battle. 

A story  is  told  with  particular  relish,  illustrating  the  enthusiasm 
of  professional  men  in  the  cause  of  defense,  by  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber, Dr.  Stiles.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  this  indefatigable  histo- 
rian would  preserve  from  oblivion  with  peculiar  care  an  episode  re- 
flecting so  much  credit  upon  his  own  cloth,  and  the  story  would  only 
suffer  in  the  telling  if  we  did  not  stick  closely  to  his  own  account  of 
it.  It  seems  that  on  the  Sunday  after  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run 
(the  date  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  August  29,  1SG2),  the  Post- 
master of  Brooklyn,  George  B.  Lincoln,  while  calling  on  Mayor  Op- 
dyke,  of  New  York,  was  told  by  the  latter  that  he  had  received  a tele- 
gram from  the  Secretary  of  War,  requesting  that  he,  the  Mayor,  would 
aid  in  securing  a number  of  physicians  and  surgeons  as  volunteers 
for  service  at  the  front,  where  the  great  number  of  wounded  men 
made  their  presence  very  urgent.  Mr.  Opdyke  threw  out  the  sug- 
gestion that  possibly  the  medical  fraternity  of  Brooklyn  might  wish 
to  respond  to  this  urgent  call  and  share  in  the  noble  work.  It  at 
once  fired  Mr.  Lincoln's  civic  pride,  and  he  hastened  back  to  his  own 
city  to  place  the  apjteal  before  the  physicians  there.  But  it  was  Sun- 
day, and  it  was  an  age  when  doctors  had  not  yet  generally  begun 
to  find  it  impossible  to  make  their  patients  understand  that  on  that 
day  they  could  only  expect  attention  at  the  regular  hours  in  case  of 
special  emergencies,  so  as  to  afford  them  opportunity  to  attend  church. 
At  any  rate,  at  the  hour  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  return  to  Brooklyn,  about 
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half-past  ten  in  the  forenoon,  most  of  the  physicians  were  at  church, 
on  going  the  rounds  to  their  houses  per  carriage  he  found  all 
hut  some  ten  or  twelve  away  from  home.  These  at  once  volun- 
teered to  go  to  the  front,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  hurried  back  again  to  New 
York  to  report  his  success  to  Mayor  Opdyke  and  arrange  the  matter 
of  their  transportation  to  Washington  by  train  that  very  evening. 
When  this  business  had  been  satisfactorily  settled  the  Postmaster 
was  fain  to  return  to  his  own  home,  which  he  reached  weary  with  his 
day’s  work,  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  A strange  scene  met  him  as 
he  entered  his  house.  It  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  doctors!  Dr. 
Stiles  goes  on  to  say:  “ Old  and  young  were  there;  men  with  a large 
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practice  and  those  with  little  or  none,  representing  all  the  pathies, 
and  every  grade  and  specialty  of  the  medical  profession;  but  all 
united  as  one  man  in  their  earnest,  unqualified  wish  to  be  sent  at 
<>nce  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  and  wounded  at  the  front."  If  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  surprised  at  finding  them  there  they  had  not  been  less 
surprised  to  find  him  absent  from  home  when  they  arrived  there. 
Hut  no  time  was  lost  in  explanations.  Before  the  host’s  return  they 
had  organized  a meeting,  putting  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan  in  the  chair  and 
when  the  host  appeared  upon  the  scene  he  at  once  addressed  the  as- 
sembly thus  brought  to  order,  laying  before  them  the  case  as  it  had 
been  put  to  him  by  Mayor  Opdyke.  The  appeal  was  responded  to  ai 
■nuix.se  by  those  present,  and  thus  embarrassment  arose  from  the  excess 
rather  than  from  deficiency  in  numbers,  as  only  twenty  could  be 
accommodated.  “ The  favored  ones  left  that  evening  for  the  seat  of 
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war,  envied  by  their  less  fortunate  fellow-practitioners.  Not  until 
some  six  months  after  did  Mr.  Lincoln  discover  how  these  medical 
patriots  came  to  assemble  on  call  at  his  house  on  that  eventful  Sab- 
bath afternoon.  It  seems  that  an  enthusiastic  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  who  met  him  on  his  recruiting  rounds  during  the  morning, 
rushed  to  the  police  headquarters  and  made  use  of  the  police  tele- 
graph to  direct  the  captains  of  the  different  precincts  to  notify  all 
physicians  within  their  districts  to  rendezvous  at  Postmaster  Lin 
coin’s  on  business  of  great  importance.  The  result  has  been  told." 
And  surely  there  is  hardly  one  among  the  numerous  noteworthy 
incidents  of  those  eventful  days  that  deserves  better  of  being  handed 
down  by  history  to  later  generations  than  this  rail  if  of  doctors  in  1 sc, -2. 

On  January  1, 18(i3,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  had  been  given 
to  the  public,  and  still  the  clouds  of  war  rolled  thick  and  fast  over 
the  sky.  In  June  a third  call  for  troops  came  from  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  six  Brooklyn  regiments, 
counting  two  thousand  men,  stood  ready  to  move  toward  any  point 
where  they  might  be  needed.  \Ye  find  in  the  list  one  or  two  old  num- 
bers, and  several  new  ones:  the  Thirteenth,  Twenty-eighth,.  Twenty- 
third,  Forty-seventh,  Fifty-second,  and  Fifty-sixth.  Of  these,  the 
Twenty-eighth  was  required  to  go  forward  on  June  18  to  join  other 
New  York  regiments,  in  the  attempt  to  beat  back  the  tide  of  invasion 
which  had  entered  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  whose  climax  was 
met  and  repelled  at  Gettysburg  on  July  3 and  4 following.  Ere  June 
was  over  all  the  militia  regiments  had  left  the  city,  except  the  Seven- 
tieth. And  yet  sadly  were  they  needed  at  home,  as  was  made  but  too 
evident  in  the  course  of  a very  few  weeks. 

For  this  was  the  time  of  the  Draft  Riot  in  New  York  City.  It  was 
a time  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty  also  in  Brooklyn.  There  was  no 
telling  but  the  infection  of  riot  and  plunder  and  murder  might  strike 
across  the  river,  and  incite  lawless  hordes  on  this  side  to  take  up 
work  so  congenial  to  the  debased  classes.  All  the  reserves  of  the 
militia  that  could  be  found  in  the  city  were  summoned  to  appear 
under  arms  at  the  arsenals  and  armories;  even  the  exempts  were 
called  upon  to  return  to  duty,  and  did  so  with  great  and  commendable 
alacrity.  It  was  naturally  supposed  that  if  there  were  any  sympa- 
thetic outbreak  in  Brooklyn,  the  disloyal  rioters  would  make  the  first 
and  most  desperate*  attack  upon  the  Government  property,  and  hence 
particular  precautions  wore  taken  to  be  in  readiness  to  defend  the 
Navy  Yard.  The  police  were  all  called  out  to  tin*  last  man,  no  one 
being  allowed  to  go  off  duty  for  an  hour.  A large  detachment  was 
stationed  in  and  about  tin*  City  Hall,  where  also  the  Mayor  and  other 
officers  of  the  government  stayed  day  and  night  until  the  trouble  or 
apprehension  of  trouble  had  blown  over.  There  were  sections  of  tin* 
city  where  there  abounded  elements  of  the  population  usually  con- 
sidered “dangerous.”  Green  point,  had  its  share  of  these,  as  it  has 
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to-day,  wherefore  some  still  apply  to  parts  of  it  a name  of  greater 
vigor  than  elegance.  In  the  regions  of  old  Bushwick,  back  along 
Newtown  Creek,  were  establishments  whose  unsavory  products,  or, 
perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  unsavory  methods  of  producing 
needful  articles  of  commerce  and  domestic  use,  could  induce  only 
people  of  very  low  grade  of  intelligence  or  morals  to  engage  in  their 
employ.  It  was  not  much  better  with  many  of  those  employed  in  the 
great  sugar  refineries  along  the  East  Biver  shore  in  old  Williams- 
burgh.  But  the  people  of  these  sections  disappointed  all  such  expec- 
tations, the  threatened  outbreak  occurring  in  quite  another  part.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  July  13,  two  grain  elevators  were  set  on 
tire  by  a mob  of  some  two  hundred  ruffians  at  the  Atlantic  Basin. 
When  the  firemen  rushed  to  the  spot,  thinking  it  was  an  ordinary  fire, 
and  therefore  unaccompanied  by  the  police  in  great  force,  the  mob 
attacked  them  and  in  every  way  sought  to  interfere  with  their  work. 
This  of  course  was  an  easy  thing  to  do,  considering  the  numerous 
appliances  that  have  to  be  put  into  operation,  and  requiring  skill 
and  practice  to  concentrate  upon  a fire  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  Hence  the  fire  raged  furiously  so  that  in  spite  of  the 
noble  and  desperate  efforts  of  the  firemen  to  get  at  it,  before  the 
police  had  succeeded  in  scattering  the  hostile  mob  and  their 
movements  became  untrammeled,  both  the  elevators  were  consumed; 
but  the  adjoining  property  was  saved.  One  of  the  structures  was  up- 
on the  shore,  and  cost  $80,000,  the  other  being  a floating  one,  was  val- 
ued at  only  $25,000.  Thus,  even  at  the  rate  of  a little  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  Brooklyn's  loss  was  immeasurably  less  than  that  of 
New  York  during  that  trying  week. 

While  thus  waiting  and  watching  in  anxious  suspense  lest  harm 
should  come  to  herself,  Brooklyn  remained  not  without  efforts  to  ren- 
der assistance  to  her  distressed  sister  across  the  East  Biver.  A num- 
ber of  citizens  gathered  together  in  Gothic  Hall,  on  Adams  Street, 
and  resolved  to  offer  themselves  to  the  authorities  in  the  metropolis 
to  aid  in  suppressing  the  riot,  whose  excesses  seemed  to  know  no  lim- 
it and  were  continued  from  day  to  day.  Knowledge  of  their  generous 
intention  was  communicated  to  the  civil  and  military  officers,  and  it 
was  intimated  to  them  that  their  services  would  be  most  needed  in 
strengthening  the  hands  of  General  Samlford  at  the  Arsenal  on  the 
corner  of  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  Street.  We  have  seen 
in  our  previous  volume  i p.  417  ) that  General  Samlford  was  doing  his 
utmost  with  a handful  of  militia  to  protect  the  valuable  stores  of 
arms  and  ammunition  here  from  the  mob.  So  great  a prize  was  eager- 
ly sought  by  the  rioters,  and  again  and  again  they  returned  to  the 
attack.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  New  York  is  easily  imagined 
when  we  are  told  that  these  Brooklyn  volunteers  could  not  venture 
to  proceed  to  the  Arsenal  in  a body.  They  would  have  been  simply 
cut  to  pieces.  The  men  went  over  separately,  as  if  with  no  ostensible 
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object,  and  so  reported  themselves  for  duty  one  by  one  to  the  com- 
manding officer.  Lines  of  picket-guards  had  been  skillfully  dispose, l 
in  the  neighborhood,  shutting  off  the  approaches  along  the  several 
streets  leading  to  the  building.  But  the  fewness  of  his  men  had 
made  these  lines  dangerously  thin,  and  the  men  from  Brooklyn  were 
warmly  welcomed  and  were  at  once  made  to  fill  up  these  lines  to  more 
efficient  quotas.  Hence  succeeding  attacks  were  repulsed  with  more 
certainty  of  success.  Meantime  the  regiments  of  New  York  troops 
had  been  returning  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  by  July  18  the  worst 
was  over,  and  the  Brooklyn  contingent  returned  home  from  their 
praiseworthy  errand.  They  had  not  even  thought  it  worth  while  to 
keep  a record  of  their  names,  so  that  disinterestedness  and  modesty 
must  be  added  to  the  credit  of  their  courage  and  neighborliness. 
Apropos  of  the  draft  which  caused  this  serious  outburst  of  villainy 
in  New  York,  it  may  be  interesting  to  transcribe  here  some  figures 
and  facts  preserved  by  other  historians,  as  they  apply  to  Brooklyn  and 
Kings  County.  The  draft  was  carried  into  effect  in  September,  1803. 
The  County  comprised  the  Second  and  Third  of  the  Districts  into 
which  the  State  was  divided  for  the  purposes  of  the  draft.  The 
Second  District,  in  detail,  meant  the  Sixth,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth, 
Twelfth,  Fourteenth,  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Wards, 
together  with  the  outlying  towns,  New  Lots,  Flatbusli,  Flatlands, 
Gravesend,  and  New  Utrecht,  thus  leaving  untouched  the  more  dense- 
ly populated  portions  of  the  city.  This  district  was  officially  esti- 
mated as  containing  21,553  persons  liable  to  conscription.  Only  one 
in  every  seven  of  these  was  required  to  be  drawn,  so  that  the 
quota  to  be  furnished  was  3,075.  The  Third  District  included  the 
First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Eleventh,  Thirteenth, 
Fifteenth,  Nineteenth,  and  Twentieth  Wards;  and  a glance  at  a map 
of  the  city  will  at  once  reveal  the  fact  that  these  are  all  closely 
grouped  together  in  the  densely  populated  parts  of  Brooklyn.  Though 
comprising  much  less  territorial  area,  the  quota  required  of  this  dis- 
trict was  actually  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  amounting  to  4.054 
men. 

There  was  opportunity  but  for  mere  allusion  in  our  preceding  vol- 
ume (p.  412),  to  an  achievement  on  the  part  of  a citizen  of  Brooklyn, 
which  brought  undying  fame  to  himself,  made  him  the  boast  and 
pride  of  his  city  and  his  country,  and  did  immense  service  to  the  cause 
in  which  he  was  enlisted  heart  and  soul,  and  for  which  the  land  was 
willing  to  endure  the  throes  of  war  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 
We  mean  the  splendid  championship  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  war  was  undertaken,  by  the  Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church  in  Orange  Street,  during  a visit  to  Great  Britain 
in  1SC3.  No  other  pulpit  or  platform  in  the  land  had  rung  with  such 
passionate,  eloquent,  stirring  appeals  to  men  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
righteousness  and  liberty  and  repudiate  oppression  and  wrong.  In 
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days  when  it  required  a sublimer  heroism  than  that  needed  on  the  held 
,,f  battle  to  speak  out  one's  mind  on  the  burning  question  of  slavery, 
Mr.  Beecher  had  never  hesitated  to  speak,  and  to  speak  strongly,  with 
that  warmth  and  breadth  and  originality  and  brilliancy  which  he 
alone  could  command.  From  his  first  coming  to  Brooklyn  in  1847,  he 
took  up  the  line  of  antagonism  to  slavery  which  he  had  followed  in 
his  more  modest  Western  charges.  In  fact,  this  explains  the  appar- 
ently useless  breaking  olf  of  a few  members  from  Dr.  Storrs’s  Church, 
scarcely  itself  begun,  to  form  another  Congregational  Society, 
whose  pastor  Mr.  Beecher  was  called  to  be.  The  church  was  started 
as  distinctly  in  sympathy  with  anti-slavery  doctrines,  although  not 
necessarily  harboring  the  vagaries  of  the  doctrinaire  abolitionists, 
who  were  for  sacrificing  the  Union  rather  than  retain  slavery,  and 
who  were  secessionists  in  advance  of  the  slaveholders.  It  wTas  no  light 
risk  for  Mr.  Beecher  to  take  this  position  in  the  ante-bellum  days. 
As  his  estimable  widow  wrote  only  shortly  before  her  death : “ He 
was  abused  as  a negro-worshiper;  he  was  threatened  with  personal 
violence;  a mob  was  formed  in  New  York  to  tear  down  the  church  in 
which  he  preached.  I have  known  him,  in  response  to  my  entreaties 
to  be  careful,  to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  streets  of  Brooklyn  with 
his  hand  on  the  revolver  in  his  pocket,  lest  he  should  be  suddenly 
attacked.  Letters  announcing  the  dispatch  of  infernal  machines  to 
our  house  were  often  received,  in  fact,  they  averaged  one  or  two  per 
week.  I remember  that  one  day  an  immense  box  came  by  express, 
after  the  receipt  of  such  a letter.  I was  afraid  to  open  it,  and  equally 
afraid  that  Mr.  Beecher,  who  never  knew  fear,  would  open  it  as  soon 
as  he  returned  home.  So  I sent  for  a policeman,  and,  after  being 
thoroughly  soaked,  the  box  was  found  to  contain  a life-size  negro 
doll.”  Mr.  Beecher  at  one  time  hit  upon  a most  original  and  im- 
pressive object-lesson  to  bring  home  to  the  people  of  Brooklyn  what 
slaverv  reallv  meant.  Men  at  the  North  had  vague  ideas  of  its  anom- 
aly  in  a republic;  even  kind-hearted  Christian  people  had  a dim 
notion  that  it  was  sanctioned  in  some  way  by  Scripture.  They  had 
good  reason  to  suspect  that  some  of  its  horrors  and  cruel  wrongs  were 
exaggerated  by  the  agitators  against  the  system;  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  abolitionists  only  served  to  create  a revulsion  which 
awakened  sympathy  and  esteem  for  the  abused  Southerners  rather 
than  a condemnation  of  their  persistent  adherence  to  the  practice. 
So  Mr.  Beecher  conceived  the  idea  of  affording  his  church  and  his 
city  a practical  living  illustration  of  slave  dealing.  Repeatedly  ap- 
peals came  to  him  to  assist  with  voice  or  purse  in  the  purchase  of 
slaves  who  were  about  to  be  sold  into  a worse  bondage,  with  threat- 
ened death  or  dishonor  before  them,  than  they  had  endured  before; 
and  it  occurred  to  him  to  procure  one  of  these  unfortunates  and  sell 
him  or  her  at  public  auction  in  Plymouth  Church.  His  intention  to 
do  so  was  made  public,  and  the  day  set  for  such  an  exhibition  was 
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Sunday,  June  1,  1850.  An  immense  crowd  thronged  the  approaches* 
to  the  church  two  hours  before  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  pastor 
himself  could  only  gain  access  to  the  building  by  the  aid  of  tin*  p.,. 
lice.  The  scene  within  the  church  that  day  was  described  by  Mrs. 
Beecher  only  a year  or  two  ago.  After  prayer  and  Scripture-reading 
he  began  by  saying:  “ About  two  weeks  ago  I had  a letter  from  Wash- 
ington informing  me  that  a young  woman  had  been  sold  by  her  own 
father  to  be  sent  South — for  what  purpose  you  can  imagine  when  you 
see  her.  She  was  bought  by  a slave  trader  for  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  he  has  offered  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  her 
freedom.  She  has  given  her  word  of  honor  to  return  to  Richmond  if 
the  money  be  not  raised,  and,  slave  though  she  be  called,  she  is  a 
woman  who  will  keep  her  word.  Now,  Sarah,  come  up  here  so  that 
all  may  see  you.  A young  woman,  almost  white,  ascended  the  plat- 
form by  his  side,  and  Mr.  Beecher  instantly  assumed  the  manner, 
tone  of  voice,  tricks  of  speech  and  all,  of  a regular  hard-hearted  auc- 
tioneer of  slaves,  who  can  see  in  the  human  creature  before  him  noth- 
ing but  a marketable  commodity,  whose  every  good  point  meant  so 
many  more  dollars.  k‘  How  much  for  her?”  Mr.  Beecher  called  our 
vigorously.  “ Will  you  allow  this  praying  woman  to  go  back  to  Rich- 
mond to  meet  the  fate  for  which  her  father  sold  her?  If  not,  who 
bids?  Who  bids?  ” The  people  were  almost  wild  with  excitement. 
“ Tears  of  pity  and  indignation,”  writes  Mrs.  Beecher,  “ streamed  from 
eyes  unused  to  weeping.  Women  became  hysterical;  men  were  almost 
beside  themselves.  For  half  an  hour  money  was  heaped  into  the 
contribution  boxes,  while  those  to  whom  the  baskets  seemed  too  slow 
in  coming,  threw  coin  and  banknotes  upon  the  pulpit.  Women  took 
off  their  jewelry  and  put  it  in  the  baskets.  Rings,  bracelets,  brooches 
piled  one  upon  the  other.  Men  unfastened  their  watches  and  handed 
them  to  the  ushers.  The  collection  left  no  deficiency  to  be  made  up. 
All  of  the  twelve  hundred  dollars  had  been  given  for  the  purchase 
of  Sarah's  freedom,  and  there  was  money  enough  besides  to  buy  for 
her  a little  home  at  Peekskill."  More  such  scenes  were  destined 
to  be  witnessed  in  Plymouth  Church,  among  the  last  being  the  pur- 
chase of  a little  girl  called  “ Pinky.”  She  was  bought,  given  an  edu- 
cation, baptized  Rose  Ward,  after  Miss  Rose  Terry,  later  the  author- 
ess, Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke  (who  was  an  enthusiastic  participant), 
and  Mr.  Beecher  himself;  and  after  the  war  she  went  as  a missionary 
among  her  liberated  people  at  the  South.  The  auction  of  little  Pinky 
took  place  in  February,  1860,  when  the  conlliet  of  arms  was  near  at 
hand. 

In  the  summer  of  1863,  when  Gettysburg  had  been  fought,  and  the 
Civil  War  had  reached  its  highest  point  north.  Mr.  Beecher  went  to 
England  for  much  needed  rest  and  recuperation  from  tin*  strain  of  the 
exciting  events  in  which  he  had  borne  no  minor  part.  In  the  pursuit  of 
this  purpose  he  kept  perfectly  quiet  during  the  summer  months,  pro- 
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Mimably  waiting-  also  until  the  time  was  passed  when  his  old  en- 
the  hay  fever,  could  cause  him  no  more  trouble.  But  in  Octo- 
h«*r  he  was  thoroughly  himself  again,  and  now  began  those  battles 
frum  the  platform,  repeated  in  five  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  realm, 
which  put  to  the  utmost  test  all  the  remarkable  powers  of  public 
address  of  which  the  American  preacher  was  possessed.  lie  was  now 
just  fifty  years  of  age — precisely  that  on  June  24.  18(53 — and,  there- 


fore, at  the  very  height  of  his  mental  powers.  The  round  of  addresses 
began  at  Manchester,  on  October  l).  1803,  in  the  immense  Free  Trade 
Hall, with  a seating  capacity  for  seven  thousand.  It  was  crowded  with 
a number  far  beyond  that  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Beecher  had  selected 
different  points  to  be  made  at  these  various  meetings,  and  at  Man- 
chester it  was  his  aim  **  to  give  the  history  of  the  external  political 
movements  for  fifty  years  past,’’  in  order  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
“ the  war  was  only  an  overt  form  of  the  contest  between  liberty  and 
slavery,  which  had  been  going  on  politically  for  half  a century.” 
At  Manchester  he  encountered  some  interruption  from  opponents  in 
the  audience,  but  it  was  not  a circumstance  to  what  he  was  compelled 
to  endure  at  Liverpool.  From  Manchester  he  went  to  Glasgow,  and 
there  he  sought  to  point  out  that  “ the  Southern  cause  was  the  nat- 
ural enemy  of  free  labor  and  the  laborer  all  over  the  world.”  because 
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it  “ brought  labor  into  contempt,  affixing  to  it  the  badge  of  degrada- 
tion.” At  Edinburgh  he  delineated  the  interesting  process  bj  which 
separate,  strongly  individualized  colonies,  as  free  States  intensely 
jealous  of  each  other’s  rights  and  several  sovereignty,  yielded  up 
enough  of  the  latter  to  become  welded  into  one  nation,  or  a strong 
federal  republic,  instead  of  a confederacy  of  weakness;  and  how 
the  policy  on  which  the  South  now  claimed  the  right  to  act  was  sub- 
versive of  nationality  and  all  the  good  attained  thereby;  claiming 
this  right  in  order  to  have  the  power  to  maintain  that  slavery  for 
which  all  the  world  condemned  and  mocked  the  free  republic,  because 
it  feared  that  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  as  a nation,  would  compel 
it  to  abolish  it.  After  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Beecher  returned  to  Liverpool, 
■where  fierce  opposition  to  the  war  had  been  the  prevalent  sentiment, 
because  thereby  the  cotton  ports  of  the  South  had  ceased  to  send  forth 
their  valuable  exports  to  England,  whose  principal  port  of  entry  and 
market  for  this  product  was  the  city  on  the  Mersey.  Here,  therefore, 
he  met  a vast  throng  determined  to  gag  and  thwart  his  utterances, 
and  if  possible  to  silence  him.  They  did  not  know  their  man.  He 
told  them  plainly : “ I am  born  without  moral  fear.  I have  expressed 
my  views  in  any  audience,  and  it  never  cost  me  a struggle.  I never 
could  help  doing  it.”  It  was  his  purpose  here  to  prove  that  “ slavery 
was,  in  the  long  run,  hostile  to  commerce  and  manufactures  all  the 
world  over”;  that  “ a slave  nation  must  be  a poor  customer,  buying 
the  smallest  quantity  and  the  poorest  goods,  at  the  lowest  profit”; 
that  “ a slave  population,  which  buys  nothing,  and  a degraded  white 
population,  which  buys  next  to  nothing,”  was  hostile  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  political  economy,  “ as  striking  at  the  vital  interest  of  the 
manufacturer,  not  by  want  of  cotton,  but  by  want  of  customers.” 
For  three  hours  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  Mr.  Beecher  elucidated  these 
points,  while  his  audience  for  much  of  the  time  was  like  “ a raging 
sea  of  insult.”  We  can  hardly  believe  the  reports  of  the  meeting, 
held  in  a civilized  country  boasting  such  a fondness  for  fair  play, 
which  tell  of  taunt,  irony,  impertinent  questions,  blackguardism, 
curses,  hisses,  cat-calls,  stampings,  hootings,  yells.  All  this  savagery, 
however,  utterly  failed  to  silence,  daunt,  or  even  confuse  the  Ameri- 
can preacher.  In  the  face  of  if  all  he  uttered  such  noble  appeals  and 
lofty  argumenta  ad  hominrm  as  the  following:  “ If  the  love  of  popular 
liberty  is  dead  in  Great  Britain,  you  will  not  understand  us;  but  if 
the  love  of  liberty  lives  as  it  once  lived,  and  has  worthy  successors 
of  those  renowned  men  that  were  our  ancestors  as  much  as  yours,  and 
whose  example  and  principles  we  inherit  to  make  fruitful  as  so  much 
seed  corn  in  a new  and  fertile  land,  then  you  will  understand  our 
firm,  invincible  determination — deep  as  the  sea,  firm  as  the  moun- 
tains, but  calm  as  the  heavens  above  us — to  fight  this  war  through 
at  all  hazards  and  at  every  cost.”  With  perfect  good  humor  he  met 
the  most  vindictive  and  hateful  interruptions;  with  the  marvelous 
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rviulinoss  at  repartee,  for  which  Mr.  Beecher  was  noted,  he  answered 
impertinences  and  questions  that  it  was  thought  would  embarrass 
liiin.  Ilis  wit  often  turned  the  laugh  on  those  who  supposed  they 
cornered  him.  Conscientious  scruples  that  had  been  respectfully 
expressed  he  dealt  with  kindly  but  effectively.  Some  had  said  that 
.ill  war  was  wrong,  and,  therefore,  they  must  condemn  ours.  With  a 
warm  tribute  to  that  excellent  class  of  people,  the  Quakers,  he  went 
<>n  to  say:  “ But  excepting  them,  I regard  this  British  horror  of  the 
American  war  as  something  wonderful.  . . . What  land  is 

there  with  a name  and  people  where  your  banner  has  not  led  your 
soldiers?  . . . Old  England  ashamed  of  a war  of  principle! 

Her  national  ensign  symbolizes  her  history — the  cross  in  a field  of 
blood.  And  will  you  tell  us — who  inherit  your  blood,  your  ideas,  and 
your  pluck — that  we  must  not  fight?  ” Such  happy  sallies  forced 
cheers  and  applause  even  from  such  an  audience.  In  fact,  before  the 
end  good  humor,  courage,  wit,  perfect  self-possession,  matchless  read- 
iness at  reply,  the  genius  and  eloquence  of  oratory,  had  effected  a 
complete  conquest.  It  was  a battle  few  men  in  all  the  world  could 
have  fought  to  a finish,  and  that  with  success.  The  universal  com- 
ment of  the  American  press  upon  this  remarkable  performance  at 
Liverpool  did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  conviction  that  “ there  was 
not  a more  heroic  achievement  on  any  field  of  battle  during  the  great 
American  conflict  than  the  successful  delivery  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  speech 
against  the  tempest  of  odds  which  opposed  it!” 

The  last  of  this  series  of  oratorical  battles  was  announced  to  come 
off  at  Exeter  Hall,  London,  on  October  20, 1863.  The  meeting  here  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emancipation  Society,  and,  therefore, 
in  advance,  there  was  some  guaranty  that  there  would  be  that  decent 
treatment  of  the  speaker  which  had  been  so  conspicuously  and  dis- 
gracefully lacking  at  Liverpool.  To  somewhat  restrict  the  enormous 
rush  for  places  which  was  naturally  anticipated  an  admission  of  one 
shilling  was  charged  at  lowest,  with  four  hundred  reserved  seats  at 
two  and  a half  shillings.  Nevertheless, the  crowds  were  immense.  The 
speech  was  advertised  to  begin  at  7 o’clock  in  the  evening,  doors  to 
be  opened  at  6.30.  But  at  five  o’clock  the  adjoining  streets  began  to 
be  thronged  with  people,  and  the  doors  were  thrown  open  at  6.  The 
temper  of  the  people  of  London  was  evidently  different  from  that  at 
Liverpool,  for,  when  Mr.  Beecher  arrived  at  the  building,  and  while 
the  police  were  mowing  a swath  through  the  multitudes  to  get  him 
within,  he  received  an  ovation  from  the  waiting  crowds,  everybody 
struggling  to  get  near  him  to  shake  hands.  There  was  no  way  to  get 
him  into  the  Hall  but  by  carrying  him  bodily  upon  the  shoulders  of 
two  burly  policemen.  And  inside  Mr.  Beecher  was  not  subjected  to 
any  of  those  insults  which  he  had  so  bravely  borne  down  at  Liver- 
pool. The  enemies  of  the  North  had  indeed  made  some  efforts  to  pack 
the  Hall  with  a disturbing  element.  The  walls  of  London  had  been 
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plastered  with  posters,  and  handbills  were  industriously  circulated 
among  the  people  at  t lie  doors,  expressing  hostility  to  Mr.  Beecher, 
and  maligning  the  cause  he  came  to  advocate.  But  these  efforts  were 
utterly  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  vast  enthusiasm  which  his 
presence  in  the  metropolis  excited.  His  speech  in  London  was  a 
presentation  in  brief  of  all  the  points  he  had  been  making  in  the  other 
cities.  If  there  was  any  special  emphasis  laid  upon  any  question 
here,  it  was  upon  the  position  of  slavery  in  the  South  so  far  as  the 
Constitution  legalized  it.  It  was  shown  clearly  to  the  British  audi- 
ence how  it  came  to  be  legalized  at  all  in  the  days  of  the  founding  of 
the  Republic,  and  that,  as  the  result  of  its  treatment  then,  slavery 
had  ever  been  a question  for  the  States  to  settle  for  themselves,  and 
not  to  be  touched  by  the  central  government  at  all.  Speaking  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emancipation  Society,  the  speaker  naturally  gave 
special  attention  also  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  Proclamation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  How  could  slavery  be  reached  if  the  Constitution  for- 
bade the  Federal  Government  to  act  on  it?  Mr.  Beecher  explained 
it  thus:  “ The  great  conflict  between  the  North  and  South  when  we 
began  this  war  was,  which  should  control  the  government  of  the 
territories — slave  institutions  or  free  institutions?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  not  emancipation,  or  no  emancipation — the  Government 
had  no  business  with  the  question.  The  only  thing  the  Government 
could  join  issue  on  was,  shall  the  national  policy  be  free  or  slave? 
. . . It  was  for  this  the  North  went  to  war.  It  produced  emanci- 
pation. But  she  went  to  war  to  save  national  institutions,  to  save 
territories,  to  save  those  laws  which,  if  allowed  to  act  through  a se- 
ries of  years,  would  infallibly  first  circumscribe,  then  suffocate,  and 
finally  destroy  slavery."  Apropos  of  what  we  are  rejoicing  to  notice 
from  day  to  day  in  the  times  of  war  that  are  upon  us  at  the  pres- 
ent writing — the  entente  eordiale  unofficially  but  radically  existing 
between  England  and  the  Fnited  States,  it  is  more  than  interesting 
to  observe,  as  one  commentator  remarks,  that  “ the  most  striking 
and  important  parts  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  address  were  his  noble  and 
earnest  efforts  to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  that  supreme 
international  object  of  his  oratorical  efforts— a good  understanding 
between  England  and  America,  in  which  all  the  higher  interests  of 
civilization,  freedom,  and  progress  are  so  directly  involved.  In  dis- 
cussing this  great  and  vital  question  he  rose  to  a pitch  of  moral 
enthusiasm  and  elevation,  which,  stranger  as  he  was,  in  the  midst  of 
his  country’s  reputed  enemies,  and  standing,  as  he  did,  the  solitary 
spokesman  for  that  country,  in  the  presence  of  a surging  and  excited 
multitude,  presented  a spectacle  of  moral  and  forensic  sublimity, 
rarely  witnessed  in  any  country.”  After  Mr.  Beecher’s  return  from 
England,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  of  his  mission:  “ He  kissed  no 
royal  hand,  he  talked  with  no  courtly  diplomats,  he  was  the  guest 
of  no  titled  legislator,  he  had  no  official  existence.  But  through  the 
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heart  of  t lie  people  lie  reached  nobles,  ministers,  courtiers,  the  throne 
itself." 

Thus  ended  this  wonderful  progress  of  Mr.  Beecher  through  the 
United  Kingdom,  doing  effective  battle  for  his  country  with  the 
weapons  which  God  had  given  him.  In  this  way  he  created  a frame 
of  mind  among  the  sober,  thinking  portion  of  the  British  public  dis- 
tinctly friendly  to  America.  Whatever  of  any  other  sentiment  had 
been  prevalent  was  due  to  misunderstanding  of  the  situation  in  the 
United  States.  And  certainly  that  was  considerably  puzzling  to 
those  who  had  not  made  a study  of  our  Constitution,  and  of  the  unique 
composition  of  our  Federal  Union — with  its  central  sovereignty  and 
its  sovereignty  of  the  several  States,  beautifully  harmonizing,  except 
where  sinister  designs  were  harbored  to  sacrifice  nationality  and 
country  rather  than  an  institution  intrinsically  wrong,  but  socially 
rooted  and  economically  profitable  (as  it  seemed  to  be).  By  these 
live  addresses  frankly  dealing  with  these  peculiar  questions  of  Fed- 
eral Government,  it  was  shown  how  helpless  we  were  to  deal  directly 
with  slavery  until  war  made  it  possible  to  do  so,  and  then  only  as  a 
military  necessity  outside  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  slavery  which 
Great  Britain  hated  with  all  its  heart.  It  was  because  the  North 
failed  so  long  to  deal  directly  with  slavery  until  the  war  came  that 
Great  Britain  suspected  that  the  North  also  at  heart  sustained  the 
iniquity.  Now  that  it  was  understood  that  the  North  was  as  genuinely 
the  foe  of  that  evil  as  the  British  public,  cordial  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship could  flow  unrestrained  toward  the  upholders  of  the  Union.  It  is 
more  than  possible  that  this  creation  of  friendly  understanding,  do- 
ing so  much  to  keep  England’s  hands  off  in  the  struggle  yet  at  its 
fiercest  when  Mr.  Beecher  spoke,  has  also  been  the  reason  that  both 
the  Alabama  and  the  Venezuelan  questions  could  be  settled  by  courts 
of  arbitration  instead  of  by  armaments  on  land  and  sea. 

All  honor  then  to  the  Brooklyn  preacher  who  did  so  noble  a work — 
a work  showing  forth  the  splendid  abilities  wherewith  he  was  en- 
dowed, and  bringing  incalculable  advantage  to  his  country  in  a time 
of  peril,  and  for  years  subsequently.  The  city  of  Brooklyn  had  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  man  who  had  achieved  so  great  a triumph.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  after  his  death  a statue  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  reared  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  grace  the  very  heart  of 
the  city's  life,  and  remind  the  throngs  daily  passing  back  and  forth 
what  honor  he  once  brought  to  the  city  of  his  adoption,  by  the  serv- 
ice he.  rendered  to  the  country.  The  forms  of  liberated  slaves 
dinging  to  the  base  of  the  statue  will  appropriately  recall  the  self- 
devoted  and  courageous  advocacy  of  that  same  cause  of  freedom  when 
the  country  was  not  yet  ready  to  assume  the  issue  cf  the  liberation 
of  the  slave,  and  his  very  life  was  in  danger  for  his  outspoken  cham- 
pionship of  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden. 

The  great  event  during  the  year  1801  for  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
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both  was  the  Sanitary  Fair.  It  was  stated  in  our  account  of  the  older 
New  York  during  the  crisis  of  the  war  (Volume  1.,  p.  407),  that  while 
Chicago’s  Fair  brought  $00,000,  Boston's  $140,000,  and  Cincinnati's 
$250,000,  both  New  York  and  Brooklyn  far  surpassed  any  of  these, 
the  metropolis  raising  $1,100,000  by  means  of  its  Fair,  and  her  neigh- 
bor across  the  East  Fiver  nearly  half  a million.  There  had  been  or- 
ganized in  Brooklyn  two  important  associations,  the  “ War  Fund  ( Ami- 
mittee  of  Brooklyn  and  County  of  Kings,”  and  the  “ Woman's  Relief 
Association  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn.”  The  latter  was  the  representa- 
tive in  Brooklyn  of  the  “ United  States  Sanitary  Commission,”  the  ori- 
gin of  which  was  briefly  told  in  our  previous  volume  (p.  407).  The  War 
Fund  Committee  had  as  part  of  its  organization  a sanitary  commit- 
tee, which  acted  in  the  capacity  of  advisers  to  the  association  of 
women.  When,  therefore,  the  project  took  shape  of  holding  fairs  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  means  for  supporting  the  merciful  labors 
of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  in  the  various  cities  of  tin- 
land,  the  work  of  arranging  for  the  one  in  Brooklyn  fell  to  these  two 
bodies.  In  New  York  the  initial  steps  for  the  Metropolitan  Fair 
had  already  been  taken,  and  in  October,  1803,  the  ladies  addressed 
a circular  letter  to  their  sisters  here,  announcing  their  purpose  and 
plans  and  inviting  co-operation,  proposing  that  it  might  be  done  in 
the  way  of  taking  charge  of  a department  of  the  Metropolitan  Fair 
designated  as  that  of  Brooklyn.  It  was  at  first  resolved  to  adopt  this 
suggestion,  but  at  a meeting  of  ladies  in  the  chapel  of  the  Packer 
Institute,  on  December  4,  1803,  at  which  Mrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan 
presided,  the  enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  a bolder  step  was  at  once 
contemplated  and  resolved  on.  The  ladies  of  Brooklyn  determined  to 
have  an  independent  fair  of  their  own.  and  in  their  own  city!  It 
had  been  at  first  thought  that  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  thousand 
dollars  might  be  raised  by  the  enterprise.  As  the  bolder  proposition 
took  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  citizens,  larger  results  were  pre- 
dicted, and  the  Kev.  Dr.  Spear  went  to  the  very  height  of  extravagant 
expectation,  as  people  then  felt,  in  recklessly  stating  it  as  his  con- 
viction that  the  sum  raised  would  reach  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars!  Enthusiasm  kept  rising  to  a higher  pitch,  but  prac- 
tical measures  kept  pace  with  it.  A Committee  of  Sixty,  composed 
of  prominent  gentlemen,  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  ladies. 
On  December  11),  at  a public  meeting  in  the  chapel  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute,  called  by  the  War  Fund  Committee,  and  at  which  Mr.  A. 
A.  Low  presided,  the  Bov.  Theodore  L.  Curler  (later  D.D.  >,  then 
only  recently  the  pastor  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  others,  made  rousing  speeches,  the  feeling  aroused  tak- 
ing definite  shape  in  several  generous 'donations  on  the  spot.  Mr. 
A,.  A.  Low  led  with  a gift  of  $2,500.  Then  several  $1,000  and  $500 
subscriptions  were  made,  amid  the  profoumlest  excitement,  the  result 
being  the  pledge  of  a sum  of  $25,000;  but  before  the  month  was  out. 
the  amount  pledged  had  run  up  to  $50,000. 
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It  liacl  been  intended  by  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Fair  in 
yVw  York  to  open  the  Fair  on  Washington's  Birthday,  1804.  But  in 
December  they  found  that  they  could  not  be  ready  at  that  time,  and 
they  announced  the  postponement  of  the  opening  till  March  28,  and 
as  we  saw  in  our  account  of  it,  it  was  not  actually  opened  to 
tin*  public  until  April  5.  Even  in  this  particular,  the  Brooklyn  peo- 
ple, led  by  their  energetic  women,  would  not  be  disappointed.  All 
through  January  meetings  were  held  in  various  portions  of  the  city, 
on  the  21st,  Flatbusli  let  itself  be  heard  from,  leading  other  Long 
Island  towns  in  their  co-operation.  The  Academy  of  Music  was  en- 
gaged and  fitted  up  for  this  new  purpose.  But  even  its  great  space 
was  certain  to  prove  inadequate.  Hence  two  temporary  wooden 
structures  were  erected — one,  called  the  Knickerbocker  Hall,  stood 
<>n  an  open  lot  of  ground  adjoining  the  Academy  on  the  west,  given 


rent  free  by  its  owner,  Mr.  A.  A.  Low.  It  was  100  by  08  feet, 
and  two  stories  high.  The  other  was  named  Hall  of  Manufactures 
and  New  England  Kitchen,  one  hundred  feet  square  and  one  story 
high,  standing  on  a lot  loaned  free  by  Mrs.  Packer,  on  Mon- 
tague Street,  opposite  the  Academy,  the  site  of  the  later  Mercan- 
tile Library.  The  Taylor  Mansion,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Mon- 
tague and  Clinton  streets,  was  also  engaged  and  devoted  to  a display 
"f  objects  of  art,  relics,  and  curiosities.  A newspaper  was  to  be  is- 
called  the  Drum  Unit , edited  by  Dr.  Storrs.  and  its  headquarters 
"•to  here  established.  On  February  15  the  buildings  were  opened  to 
t'-'-cive  the  goods  to  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  Fair,  and  the  amount 
"••m  in  was  overwhelmingly  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations, 
in  New  York,  so  here,  the  opening  day  of  the  Fair  was  celebrated 
gland  parades  of  volunteer  troops  and  United  States  marines. 
" :*  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  of  the 

s ,,l"‘  'lay  — Washington’s  Birthday,  as  originally  fixed  upon  — at 
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7 o’clock.  Tlie  main  attraction  was  of  course  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, where  most  of  the  goods  were  displayed  in  booths  arranged  in 
concentric  circles.  The  decorations  were  superb,  and  at  night  thou- 
sands of  gas  jets  lent  great  brilliancy  to  the  scene.  Knickerbocker 
Hall  was  arranged  into  a vast  restaurant,  where  live  hundred  people 
could  be  served  at  once,  and  from  this  source  of  income  alone  $24,000 
were  realized.  The  New  England  Kitchen  set  forth  a farmhouse  of 
the  olden  time.  In  the  Hall  of  Manufactures,  in  the  same  building, 
was  to  be  seen  a huge  broom  which  had  been  sent  by  Cincinnati. 
Upon  it  was  inscribed  the  challenge:  “ Sent  by  the  Managers  of  the 
Cincinnati  Fair,  greeting : \Ye  have  swept  up  $240,000;  Brooklyn,  beat 
this  if  you  can."  Of  course  it  was  with  immense  satisfaction  that 
the  reply  was  sent,  and  the  inscription  amended  to  read:  “ Brooklyn 
sees  the  §240.000.  and  (joes  §150,000  better;*'  the  elegance  of  which  may 
be  left  uncriticised  in  view  of  the  splendid  fact  stated.  On  March  11 
the  Fair  was  closed  by  a Calico  Ball,  that  one  event  netting  §2,000 
alone.  Altogether,  and  precisely  speaking,  the  sum  realized,  and 
placed  at  disposal  for  the  objects  of  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission  was  §402,943.74.  By  the  side  of  this  place  the  popula- 
tion of  not  quite  300,000,  and  then  comparing  New  York’s  sum  of 
§1,100,000,  with  her  population  of  over  800,000,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  results  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  people  of  the  smaller  city. 
But  above  and  beyond  the  specific  object  of  the  Fair  so  gloriously 
and  so  abundantly  achieved,  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  saw  a deeper 
significance  in  the  enterprise.  It  seemed  to  mark  an  era  in  city  life. 
As  Dr.  Stiles  records  it,  the  sentiment  of  the  day  was  that  this  was 
“ the  first  great  act  of  self-assertion  ever  made  by  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn.” Previously  to  this.  “ Brooklyn  was  but  a suburb,  overshadowed 
by  her  mighty  neighbor.  . . . But  in  and  by  the  Fair  Brooklyn 

stood  forth  for  once  apart  from  New  York  . . . and  proved, 

herself  alive  to  her  proud  position,  her  abundant  wealth,  her  great 
privileges  and  opportunities.” 

A most  unique  event  growing  out  of  the  incidents  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  standing  out  in  bold  relief  as  a distinctively  Brooklyn  affair, 
was  the  “ Trip  of  the  Oc-eanus.”  After  Charleston  had  surrendered 
and  Fort  Sumter  was  again  in  Federal  hands,  it  was  deemed  an  emi- 
nently appropriate  thing  to  make  the  raising  of  the  United  States 
flag  over  the  ramparts,  whence  it  had  been  violently  torn  four  years 
before,  a ceremony  of  an  impressive  public  character.  Hence,  on 
April  3,  18G5,  President  Lincoln  announced  that  he  had  set  apart  the 
14tK  of  that  month  as  the  day  upon  which  the  Union  flag  would  be 
raised  there,  that  being  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender.  A 
steamer  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Government  to  carry  thither 
the  participants  in  the  exercises,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  hav- 
ing been  requested  to  deliver  the  principal  oration,  and  another  cele- 
brated Brooklyn  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  to  offer  the  prayer 
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,t  the  close  of  the  ceremony.  But  a great  many  of  the  ardent  patriots 
,.f  Brooklyn  desired  to  be  present  on  an  occasion  so  significant  and 

• r;ii '‘fill,  and,  on  March  30,  as  the  result  of  some  efficient  planning 

the  part  of  a few  gentlemen,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Brooklyn  Union,  announcing  that  the  steamer  Oeeanus,  of  the  Xep- 
Steamship  Company,  had  been  chartered  to  carry  a party  to  Fort 
Sumter.  The  number  of  tickets  was  to  be  limited  to  one  hundred 
,ui<l  fifty.  The  trip  was  to  include  not  only  Charleston  Harbor  and 
l\,rt  Sumter,  but  on  the  way  back,  Hampton  Roads  would  be  entered 
visits  made  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Norfolk,  and  as  far  up  the  river 
,,*City  l’oint;  Richmond  being  added  after  the  news  of  the  surrender 
« atm*.  The  round  trip  was  to  cost  §100  per  person.  The  limit  first 
t was  found  to  be  entirely  below  the  number  of  those  who 
wanted  to  go;  it  was  increased  by  thirty,  the  accommodations  on 
the  steamer  not  permitting  the  carrying  of  more  than  these  one 
hundred  and  eighty  persons.  They  included  Mayor  Alfred  M . Wood, 
t h**  Hons.  George  Hall,  Cyrus  P.  Smith,  and  Edward  A.  Lambert,  ex- 
Mayors  of  Brooklyn;  the  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuvier,  Messrs.  Henry  C. 
Bowen,  and  Wm.  B.  Bradbury.  The  day  appointed  for  sailing  was 
\pril  10,  and  when  it  came,  the  party  knew  what  had  happened  at 
Appomattox  the  day  before.  A ferryboat  was  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal by  the  Union  Ferry  Company  to  convey  the  excursionists  di- 
rectly from  Brooklyn  to  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  Robinson  Street  (as 
then  named).  The  exercises  at  the  flag-raising  on  April  11  began 
with  a brief  prayer  by  Chaplain  Harris,  who  had  made  the  prayer  at 
the  raising  of  the  flag  on  December,  1S60,  when  Sumter  was  first 
occupied  by  Major  Anderson's  command.  The  next  exercise  on  the 
program  was  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  Psalms  responsively, 
the  reader  being  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs.  Then  Major  Anderson's  dis- 
patrh  was  read,  recorded  in  our  previous  volume  (on  p.  309),  where- 
upon Sergeant  Hart,  who  had  nailed  the  emblem  to  an  improvised 
'talT  amid  a storm  of  shot  and  shell,  after  it  was  shot  down  early  in 
'lie  action,  now  tenderly  took  that  same  flag  from  a U.  S.  mail-bag;  it 
".is  made  fast  to  the  halyards  of  the  staff,  and  then  the  hero  of  the 
"invmler,  now  General  Anderson,  stepped  forward,  took  the  hal- 
•’■irds  from  the  sailors,  and  made  a brief  address  ere  he  lifted  the  old 
buuletiag  to  its  position  aloft.  At  the  sight  the  whole  assembly  rose 

Licit*  feet.  Then,  for  about  half  an  hour,  cannon  boomed  their 

* 'bites,  after  which  occurred  the  oration  of  the  day,  delivered  by  Mr. 
!’",‘«'lwr.  Unusual  for  him,  it  was  till  carefully  written  out  and  read 

s written,  in  order  that  no  misrepresentations  of  his  words  or  senti- 
'u'-nts  on  so  crucial  an  occasion  might  be  possible.  For  the  same 
r,  ;,s"n.  Dr.  Storrs’ s prayer,  at  the  close,  was  also  written  and  read. 

History  was  making  fast  during  the  trip  of  the  Oeeanus.  The 
P * r 1 > had  started  on  the  day  after  Appomattox,  receiving  the  news 
ivt  in  t i me  to  serve  as  a bon  ro/iat/c.  On  Saturday.  April  15.  they  turned 
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tlieir  prow  northward,  and  Sunday  and  Monday  were  passed  in  happy 
oblivion  at  sea.  On  Tuesday  they  were  steaming  toward  the  Capes 
at  Hampton  Hoads,  and  the  lirst  thing  that  met  their  eyes  as  the 
darkness  lifted  was  a steamer  with  flag  at  half-mast.  A pilot  boat 
approaching  them  also  carried  its  colors  at  half-mast.  When  near 
enough  to  hail,  some  one  asked  the  reason,  and  the  reply  fell  with 
stunning  effect  upon  the  happy  company.  It  put  an  end  to  further 
excursions.  The  Oceanus  at  once  sailed  for  home,  all  joy  and  pride 
turned  into  mourning  for  the  dead  President. 

When  the  news  of  the  assassination  reached  Brooklyn  on  April  15 
the  whole  city  was  plunged  into  inconsolable  grief.  No  party  divi- 
sions remained  in  the  depth  of  that  sorrow;  mingling  tears  of  indig- 
nation and  pain  washed  them  all  away.  Alderman  Daniel  D.  Whit- 
ney, acting  as  Mayor  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wood  on  the  Oceanus. 
issued  a proclamation  closing  all  public  offices,  placing  flags  at  half- 
mast  upon  them,  and  ordering  the  bells  of  the  city  to  be  tolled  front 
noon  till  one.  As  in  New  York,  all  places  of  amusement  were  closed. 
On  the  17th,  a mass  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  where  there  were  no  demonstrations  but  those  of  mute  sorrow. 
On  April  2G,  Brooklyn  officials  and  associations  joined  in  the  proces- 
sion that  carried  the  remains  of  Lincoln  through  t lie  streets  of  New 
York  on  their  way  to  their  last  resting  place  in  Illinois.  The  War 
Fund  Committee  at  once  appointed  a sub-committee,  of  which  Mr. 
James  P.  Wallace  was  made  Chairman,  “ to  open  a subscription  for 
the  erection  of  some  suitable  and  permanent  memorial  in  the  city,  of 
him  for  whom  the  nation  is  in  mourning.”  As  a result  of  this  prompt 
action,  and  the  subsequent  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  scheme,  Brook- 
lyn’s statue  of  Lincoln  was  the  first  of  those  erected  in  the  cities 
of  the  land.  Its  cost  was  §15,000,  without  the  pedestal,  which  was 
given  by  the  Park  Commissioners.  It  was  unveiled  on  October  21.- 
1809,  with  appropriate  exercises,  at  which  Mr.  A.  A.  Low  presided. 
First  Citizen  J.  8>.  T.  Stranahan  accepted  the  statue  on  behalf  of  the 
Park  Commissioners,  the  oration  being  delivered  by  l)r.  Storrs. 

The  last  acts  growing  out  of  the  war  were  the  honoring  of  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead,  who  had  gone  forth  to  do  battle  for  the  Union  from 
the  homes  of  Brooklyn.  The  Common  Council  almost  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  had 
voted  the  outlay  of  810,000,  to  be  raised  by  tax.  for  the  procuring  of 
proper  medals  '*  to  be  presented  to  the  heroic  survivors,  from  this 
city,  of  many  a hard-fought  battle.”  There  were  nearly  three 
thousand  to  be  honored  in  this  way — 2,049  men  and  148  officers. 
Those  given  to  soldiers  differed  slightly  from  the  sailors’  medals. 
The  obverse  represented  the  city  seal  and  motto:  **  Eendracht  inaakt 
Macht  ” (union  makes  strength).  On  the  reverse  of  both  kinds  was 
the  inscription,  “ Presented  by  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  To  one  of  its 
Veterans,  1800  but  t he  soldiers'  medal  represented  a figure  in  army 
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uniform  holding  a musket,  while  that  of  the  sailors  showed  a sailor 
resting  against  an  anchor.  The  day  of  the  presentation  was  appointed 
for  October  25,  ISM,  and  was  made  the  occasion  for  a great  civic 
demonstration.  The  whole  city  was  arrayed  in  the  National  colors. 
At  about  10  a. m.,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  was 
welcomed  at  the  Fulton  Ferry,  and  the  procession  marched  up  Fulton 
Street,  through  Sands  and  Washington  to  the  City  Hall.  Here 
Mayor  Samuel  Booth  introduced  the  Governor  to  the  assembled  dig- 
nitaries, among  whom  appeared  also  Admiral  Farragut.  From  the 
City  Hall  the  procession,  led  by  the  carriages  containing  distinguished 
guests  of  the  city,  marched  to  Fort  Greene,  where  the  presentation 
was  to  take  place.  A staging  had  been  put  up  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  speakers  and  guests,  about  which  collected  the  veterans  who 
were  to  receive  the  medals.  Those  who  had  been  crippled  and  other- 
wise disabled  by  the  war,  were  brought  to  the  scene  in  carriages, 
and  a place  had  been  reserved  for  them  on  the  platform.  It  was  an 
affecting  sight  to  see,  upon  their  arrival,  how  generals,  clergymen, 
every  one,  vied  with  each  other  in  rendering  some  service  to  the  poor 
mutilated  fellows,  in  conveying  them  from  the  carriages  to  the  stage. 
After  prayer  and  singing,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  delivered  an  address 
to  the  veterans,  full  of  eloquence  and  power.  After  this,  Mayor  Booth 
made  the  presentation  speech,  carefully  reported  in  the  papers  of  the 
day,  saying,  among  other  appropriate  things:  The  medal  we  present 

bears  with  it  that  which  money  can  not  purchase.  It  represents 
the  heart  and  voice  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  people. 

. . . The  small  ribbon  won  by  the  French  soldier  as  a mark  of 

heroic  deeds  is  prized  as  highly  as  life  itself.  It  bears  evidence  that 
the  wearer  has  done  something  for  the  glory  of  France.  The  testi- 
monial we  present  you  to-day  bears  evidence  that  you  have  done  very 
much  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  good  government  throughout  the 
world.”  There  was  no  one  better  qualified  to  speak  for  the  veterans 
in  response  and  thanks,  than  that  one  of  their  own  number  who 
had  been  among  the  first  to  go  out  to  the  war  and  to  suffer  its  perils 
and  ills,  the  hero  of  Bull  Run,  Colonel  Alfred  M.  Wood,  of  the  “ Fight- 
ing Fourteenth,1”  ex-Mayor  of  the  city.  After  that  the  medals  were 
distributed,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  at  an  end. 

But  Brooklyn  was  not  yet  done  with  its  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had 
rendered  the  country  such  glorious  service.  It  had  honored  the 
bring;  there  were  also  the  dead.  Curiously  enough,  again  on  an 
October  21,  twenty-three  years  after  Lincoln's  statue  was  unveiled 
on  the  Plaza,  upon  the  same  grand  concourse,  with  its  commanding 
prospect,  there  was  reared  another  monument  to  those  who  had  died 
in  the  same  cause.  It  was  the  year  1802— a big  leap  since  the  war, 
but  it  is  best  to  keep  these  war  memories  together.  Brooklyn  had 
fa  1 1 eu  in  with  President  Harrison's  painful  astronomical  correctness 
of  date,  and  had  determined  to  celebrate  the  discovery  of  America 
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by  Columbus  on  October  21,  and  part  of  the  day’s  doings  were  to  con- 
sist in  unveiling  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Arch.  Several  years  helm.- 
speaking  at  Greenwood  on  Decoration  Day,  the  Hon.  Seth  Low,  then 
Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  had  suggested  the  raising  of  a memorial  perma- 
nent, striking,  costly,  to  the  dead  who  were  yearly  honored  at  then- 
graves.  The  idea  was  taken  up  with  zest  at  first.  The  sculptor.  J.  n 
A.  Ward,  was  asked  to  draw  up  plans,  and  the  monument  he  designed 
would  have  cost  half  a million.  This  seemed  too  gigantic  an  under- 
taking for  the  city,  and  as  a reaction  the  scheme  languished.  But  it 
was  taken  up  again,  the  idea  of  a shaft  erected  in  front  of  the  City 
Hall  was  broached  and  abandoned,  and,  finally,  the  Architect.  John 


beauty,  chasteness,  and 
majestic  grace  it  is  second  to  none.  Its  material  is  gray  granite 
from  the  State  of  Maine,  and  so  white  is  this  hard  and  durable  stone 
that  no  one  would  suspect  it  was  anything  else  but  the  most  delicate 
marble.  Its  proportions  are  most  generous:  eighty  feet  in  width  and 
seventy  one  and  a half  feet  high,  as  it  stands  upon  the  Plaza,  resting 
upon  a base  of  highly  polished  dark  Quincy  granite  rising  three 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  opening  of  tin*  arch  is  thirty-seven  feet 
wide  and  forty-eight  and  a half  feet  high.  The  abutments  on  either 
side  are  forty-five  by  twenty-one  and  a half  feet.  In  the  keystone  is 
sculptured  the  seal  of  the  United  States.  The  under  side  of  the  arch 
is  carved  in  coffered  panels.  In  the  spandrels  on  the  north  are  carved 
the  coats  of  arms  of  the  State  and  city;  on  the  south  spandrels  are 
found  the  figures  of  Peace  and  Victory.  There  is  a staircase  in  each 


SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  MEMORIAL  ARCH 


H.  Duncan,  prepared 
plans  for  a memorial 
arch,  as  something 
unique  and  graceful. 
The  cost  was  estimated 
at $250,000.  These  plans 
were  adopted  and  exe- 
cuted. As  a result, 
there  stands  to-day. 
near  enough  to  the  en- 
trance t o Prospect 
Park  to  form  almost  a 
portal  to  it.  the  splen- 
did Soldiers’  and  Sail- 
ors’ Arch,  which  is  just- 
ly the  pride  of  Brook- 
lyn. It  is  larger  than 
any  other  in  the  world, 
except  the  world-fa; 
mous  Arc  de  Triomphe 
at  Paris.  But  in 
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;il. uf  ment,  leading  to  an  esplanade  on  the  top,  whence  a tine  view  is 
..Plained  of  the  surroundings.  Over  the  arch  there  is  a chamber  for 
i In*  preservation  of  Hags,  standards,  and  other  mementoes  of  the  days 
..f  strife  in  which  the  men  thus  honored  fell.  Upon  this  splendid  and 
magnificent  memorial  there  is  but  this  simple  and  impressive  inscrip- 
tion. but  all  the  more  telling'  for  its  terseness:  “ To  the  Defenders  of 
the  Union,  1801-bo. " 

As  was  said,  the  Columbian  celebration,  October  21, 1892,  was  taken 
advantage  of  to  dedicate  the  arch.  Its  cornerstone  had  been  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  in  1899,  by  no  less  a person  than  General 
Sherman  himself.  The  final  completion  and  presentation  to  the  city 
deserved  equal  public  honors.  The  exercises  were  graced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  ex-President  Cleveland,  destined  within  a few  weeks  to  be 
returned  a second  time  to  that  exalted  office.  A salute  of  forty-four 
guns  (the  number  of  the  States  then)  announced  the  beginning  of 
I lie  ceremony.  The  program  opened  with  the  singing  of  “ America  ’’ 
by  six  hundred  boys  of  the  High  School,  after  which  a prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends.  A speech  was  then  de- 
livered by  Mayor  Boody.  and  immediately  before  or  after  it  there  was 
an  impromptu  number  put  upon  the  program  by  the  crowds  as  they 
caught  sight  of  the  ever  honored  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  still  spared  to 
see  this  occasion,  as  well  as  the  later  realization  of  his  dream  of  a 
Greater  New  York.  No  sooner  was  he  descried  than  lusty  cheers  went 
up;  but  he  remained  through  only  a part  of  the  exercises.  The  orator 
of  the  day  was  the  Ilev.  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  who  spoke  in  his 
characteristic  manner,  and  was  heard  one  hundred  yards  away. 
Among  other  things  he  said:  “The  world  has  no  use  for  cowards. 
Men  dislike  them,  and  women  hate  them  worse  yet.”  Referring  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Civil  War,  he  continued  : “ Had  it  not  been 
for  their  courage  and  self-sacrifice  the  Republic  of  the  United  Crates 
would  this  moment  only  have  been  a matter  of  history.  . . 

This  continent  would  have  been  a place  of  quarrel  and  controversy 
and  collision  and  bitterness,  making  it  one  of  the  worst  misfortunes 
that  ever  happened  to  the  world  that  Columbus  discovered  America  at 
all.  What  ttvo  sublimer  thoughts  can  you  find,  than  America  dis- 
covered and  America  redeemed?”  The  comment  of  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  New  York  daily  papers  on  the  day  following  the 
dedicatory  exercises,  in  an  editorial,  was:  “ This  form  of  memorial  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  more  conventional  forms  of  soldiers’ 
monuments,  consisting  of  shafts  of  stone,  with  groups  and  tablets  of 
bronze;  and  Brooklyn  has  been  quite  successful  in  securing  a struc- 
ture worthy  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a fitting  ornament  to  the  Plaza  that  fronts  the  entrance  of  its 
title  park.  New  York  still  lacks  a proper  monument  commemorative 
of  her  many  sons  whose  lives  were  given  up  in  defense  of  the  nation.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  STIMULUS  OF  PEACE. 

()  ordinary  misfortune,”  remarks  Macaulay,  in  a famous 
passage,  “ no  ordinary  misgovernment,  will  do  so  much 
to  make  a nation  wretched,  as  the  constant  progress  of 
physical  knowledge  and  the  constant  effort  of  every 
man  to  better  himself  will  do  to  make  a nation  prosperous.  It  has 
often  been  found  that  profuse  expenditure,  heavy  taxation,  absurd 
commercial  restrictions,  corrupt  tribunals,  disastrous  wars,  seditions, 
persecutions,  conflagrations,  inundations,  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
stroy capital  so  fast  as  the  exertions  of  private  citizens  have  been 
able  to  create  it.”  And  then  he  draws  upon  the  history  of  his  own 
country  for  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  apparent  paradox.  " It 
can  easily  be  proved  that,  in  our  land,  the  national  wealth  has,  during 
at  least  six  centuries,  been  almost  uninterruptedly  increasing;  that 
it  was  greater  under  the  Tudors  than  under  the  Plantagenets;  that 
it  was  greater  under  the  Stuarts  than  under  the  Tudors;  that,  in  spite 
of  battles,  sieges,  and  confiscations,  it  was  greater  on  the  day  of  the 
Restoration  than  on  the  day  when  the  Long  Parliament  met;  that, 
in  spite  of  maladministration,  of  extravagance,  of  public  bankruptcy, 
of  two  costly  and  unsuccessful  wars,  of  the  pestilence  and  of  the 
fire,  it  was  greater  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second 
than  on  the  day  of  his  Restoration.”  We  could  continue  the  argu- 
ment with  its  illustration  by  citing  the  facts  of  our  own  history 
after  the  Civil  War.  It  was  a disastrous  war;  it  was  so  to  those  who 
lost  in  the  struggle;  it  was  so  to  those  who  won  the  victory.  It  was 
a victory  at  the  expense  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  ravages 
of  war  desolated  the  wealth  of  our  common  country,  for  then,  as  now, 
and  ever  we  were,  and  are,  but  one  nation,  and  internecine  strife  was 
deadly  to  us  all.  But  the  rebound  came;  with  us,  too,  there  went  on 
“the  constant  progress  of  physical  knowledge,”  and  there  was  a 
stronger  effort  than  ever  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  to  repair  his  in- 
jured business  and  to  make  up  for  lost  time  in  enterprise.  And  quick 
and  sure  and  abundant  was  the  response  of  the  unbounded  national 
resources,  in  soil,  in  mineral  treasures,  in  commercial  opportunities, 
in  the  ingenious  contrivances  for  facilitating  labor,  or  travel,  or  com- 
munication, in  rapid  accessions  of  population. 

Amid  the  general  return  to  prosperity  and  advancement  under  the 
stimulus  of  peace,  Brooklyn  did  not  find  herself  left  behind  in  the  race. 
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lu  IS66  her  population  was  not  quite  tliree  hundred  thousand  (296,- 
ihioi.  In  1870  it  had  already  grown  to  four  hundred  thousand.  It 
had  taken  New  York  forty  years  to  grow  to  that  figure  from  sixty 
thousand  in  1800.  Brooklyn  attained  to  it  only  thirty-six  years  after 
tiist  reac  hing  her  feeble  eityhood.  And  only  three  years  after  the  war 
closed,  in  1868,  there  are  evidences  of  prosperity  of  so  striking  a na- 
ture* that  they  may  well  give  us  pause.  With  pardonable  pride  one  of 
tin*  city's  journals  calls  attention  to  these  gratifying  circumstances: 
••  Mote*  elegant  and  costly  public  buildings  have  been  erected  since 
t he*  first  of  January,  1868,  than  in  any  previous  year,  and,  although 
tin*  number  of  buildings  is  not  as  large  as  in  1867,  yet  the  value  far 
••weeds  it.  In  1867,  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
buildings  were  erected,  and  in  1868  but  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seven  were  put  up.  Of  these,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
live*  we* re  browustone  fronts;  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five,  brick; 
iiiimteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  frame  dwellings;  three  stone,  seven 
brick,  and  nine  frame  church  edifices;  one  brick  schoolhouse;  forty- 
one*  brick  and  twenty-four  frame  buildings  for  manufacturing  pur- 
pose's; seven  brick,  ten  frame  stores,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  build- 
ings of  a miscellaneous  character.”  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
increase  in  habitations  was  realized  especially  in  the  wards  on  the 
outsiele*  of  the  denser  nuclei  of  population.  The  sections  still  called 
Oiccnpoint  and  Bushwick  saw  most  of  this  phenomenal  growth,  and 
also  those  wards  which  were  made  up  out  of  the  earlier  Gowanus  re- 
gion. The  list  of  “ public  buildings”  in  the  mind  of  this  newspaper 
writer  included  that  of  the  Long  Island  Safe  Deposit  Company,  on  the 
corner  of  Fulton  and  Front  streets,  which  cost  $150,000;  the  large 
building  of  the  Union  (newspaper)  Association,  on  the  opposite  cor- 
ner. costing  much  less.  There  was  Burnham's  “ Gymnasis,”  at  Smith 
and  Schermerhorn,  and  also  the  Mercantile  (now  Brooklyn)  Library, 
"ii  Montague  Street,  costing  $181,000.  That  same  year  witnessed 
ilu*  erection  of  the  Kings  County  Savings  Bank,  its  “superb  build- 
ing," as  our  journalist  well  phrases  it,  demanding  an  outlay  of  $195,- 
bou.  Then,  too,  went  up  the  Adelphi  Academy,  on  Lafayette  Avenue, 
ami  ih"  Skating  Rink  on  Clermont;  while  Dr.  Duryea's  church,  on 

• lasso n Avenue,  at  $100,000,  and  the  graceful  pile  of  St.  Ann's,  on 

• lintiin  Street,  at  $200,000,  fitly  capped  the  climax. 

Bur  the  writer  did  not  confine  himself  for  evidences  of  Brooklyn's 
wonderful  leaps  forward  under  tin*  stimulus  of  peace,  only  to  the 
number  or  cost  of  the  houses  erected.  “During  the  year,"  he  goes 
"ii  to  state,  “an  enormous  and  unprecedented  amount  of  street  im- 
provement was  effected,  in  the  matter  of  grading,  paving,  and  laying 
down  water  and  sewer  pipes.  Twenty-three  miles  of  improved  streets 
"ere  added  to  the  city,  rendering  about  seven  or  eight  thousand 

• >iy  lots  available  for  building  purposes,  which  previously  were  not 
V4*  available.  After  all  the  thousands  of  new  houses  Brooklyn  built 
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in  ISOS,  she  offered  to  the  builder,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  street  ap- 
proaches to  three  or  four  thousand  more  lots  than  were  approach- 
able for  building  at  the  beginning.”  At  the  same  time,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  render  these  newly-laid-out  sections  habitable 
and  healthful  by  means  of  sewerage  and  water  supply.  In  1808, 
there  were  fourteen  miles  of  water-pipes  added,  and  sixteen  miles  of 
M-wers,  so  that  there  were  then  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  of 
the  former,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  latter.  Up  to  1871  the 
great  outlet  or  thoroughfare  of  Williamsburgh,  Bedford  Avenue,  con- 
necting the  two  portions  of  the  city  as  by  a convenient  artery  for 
the  common  life  in  both,  had  only  been  carried  as  far  as  Fulton 
Avenue.  It  was  upon  the  line  of  the  old  Cripplebush  Road,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  Fulton  came  in  the  old  Clove  Road  from  Flatbush. 
The  latter  wound  its  uncertain  way  about  half  way  between  Nostrand 
and  Bedford  avenues,  south  of  Fulton.  In  the  year  just  mentioned 
(1871),  Bedford  Avenue  was  carried  south  of  Fulton,  crossing  the 
latter  at  right  angles,  and  then  a little  beyond  curving  slightly  to  the 
westward,  making  an  acute  angle  with  Rogers,  crossing  the  boule- 
vard of  the  Eastern  Parkway,  thus  becoming  later  the  popular  and 
< legant  driveway  for  Williamsburgh  and  the  Bedford  neighbor- 
hood to  the  Park.  To  reach  these  constantly  more  attractive  sections 
of  t he  city,  a line  of  horse  cars  was  established,  from  the  Fulton  Ferry, 
which,  following  the  lines  of  Park  and  Vanderbilt  avenues,  skirted 
the  westerly  bounds  of  Prospect  Park.  In  1870,  the  Brooklyn  City 
Hail  road  reduced  its  fare  to  five  cents,  and  in  the  same  year  accom- 
modated an  ever-increasing  public  by  introducing  stoves  in  their 
cars  in  cold  weather.  This  was  a great  improvement,  and  made  a 
t ide  of  some  distance  in  Brooklyn  much  preferable  to  a shorter  one 
in  New  York.  There  still  the  cars  remained  unprovided  with  heat- 
ing apparatus,  and  the  most  primitive  methods  were  resorted  to  to 
remedy  the  difficulty  and  render  people  comfortable.  The  floors  of  the 
cars  were  usually  strewn  with  a thick  bed  of  straw,  particularly  cal- 
culated to  keep  one's  feet  damp  on  a wet  or  slushy  day,  and  most  likely 
accumulate  all  the  most  unsanitary  conditions.  The  comfortable 
little  stove  in  Brooklyn  cars  deprived  the  passengers  of  only  one  seat, 
and  yet  sufficed  to  radiate  warmth  and  good  nature  among  the  peo- 
ple. Even  the  longest  horse-car  route, — that  from  the  City  Hall  to 
Harlem,  by  the  Third  Avenue  Line, — was  not  provided  with  what 
would  now  regard  as  a necessity.  This  doubtless  determined  many 
t"  live  in  Brooklyn  rather  than  in  New  York.  The  ferries  also  con- 
tributed their  share  to  induce  householders  to  settle  in  Brooklyn 
rather  than  on  the  longitudinal  island  of  Manhattan,  which  forced 
thnu  to  live  at  so  great  a distance  from  downtown.  In  1870  under 
* he  terms  of  a new  lease  to  the  Union  Ferry  Company,  it  was  pro- 
v,dod  that  passengers  should  only  pay  one-cent  fare  between  the 
hours  of  five  and  half-past  seven  o'clock,  both  morning  and  evening. 
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It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  are  the  hours  when  the  great  armh* 
of  the  business  world  go  over  to  New  York  and  return  again  to  tln-ir 
homes  in  Brooklyn,  and  certainly  it  could  not  add  much  to  the  v»*rv 
much  lighter  burden  of  rent  in  the  latter  city,  to  have  to  pay  two 
cents  per  diem  to  make  one's  way  across  the  intervening  river,  in 
that  same  year  there  were  live  ferries  running,  making  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  crossings  every  day.  All  the  year  round  the  boats  ran 
night  and  day  on  the  Fulton  and  Hamilton  Avenue  ferries,  and  in 
summer  they  ran  all  night  and  day  also  on  the  South  Ferry.  It  i> 
indeed  a remarkable  fact  well  worthy  of  the  historian's  attention  that 
with  all  this  busy  ferrying,  thousands  of  crossings,  conveying  tens 
of  thousands  of  passengers,  there  cau  be  recorded  but  three  accidents 
for  thirty  years  previous  to  the  years  we  are  now  discussing,  that 
resulted  fatally.  One  was  the  case  of  some  one  hurt  by  the  willful 
running  of  a sloop  for  some  spiteful  cause  into  one  of  the  ferry- 
boats; a second,  that  of  a woman  who  was  leaning  too  far  outside  tin- 
boat  as  it  entered  the  slip.  The  third  was  a collision  occurring  on 
November  14, 1SGS.  One  of  the  boats  was  just  leaving  the  slip  at  New 
York,  when  the  violence  of  the  tide  swung  another  coming  loaded 
from  Brooklyn  around  in  such  a manner  as  to  put  her  beyond  the 
control  of  the  pilot.  The  two  crashed  together,  the  bow  of  the  lighter 
boat  passing  high  over  that  of  the  heavier,  and  plowing  its  way 
through  timbers  and  closely  massed  crowds.  Some  twenty  people 
■were  injured  by  the  collision,  only  one,  a boy,  being  instantly  killed. 
The  hour  was  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  and  the  rumor  of  the 
accident,  which  grossly  exaggerated  its  proportions,  created  great 
consternation  among  Brooklyn  homes,  whence  had  gone  forth  their 
usual  thousands  on  the  errand  of  labor.  It  must  be  said  that  a very 
fine  account  is  given  of  the  spirit  actuating  the  financial  management 
of  this  Union  Ferry  Company.  It  is  something  so  seldom  met  with 
in  concerns  of  the  kind,  partaking  so  much  of  the  nature  of  a monop- 
oly, that  it  is  very  refreshing  to  contemplate  and  should  be  held  up 
as  a rebuke  to  the  present  age  and  an  example  to  posterity.  We  do 
not  venture  in  recording  it  for  that  useful  purpose  to  depart  from 
the  precise  description  of  it  by  one  who  doubtless  knows  more  of  if 
from  personal  acquaintance  than  any  other  authority  on  the  affairs 
of  Brooklyn.  “The  organization  of  this  company  contemplates,” 
says  Dr.  Stiles,  “ by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  its  lessees  and  stock- 
holders, that  it  shall  not  be  conducted  with  a view  to  speculation, 
and  that  it  shall  not  become  an  object  for  speculation  to  obtain  con- 
trol thereof.  It  is  distinctly  provided  by  the  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion that  tin*  net  profits  over  and  above  paying  dividends  of  ten  per 
cent,  to  stockholders,  and  the  improvement  of  the  ferries,  shall  be 
paid  over  as  a free  gift  to  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital!  Under  the 
various  leases,  neither  tin1  lessees,  directors,  nor  stockholders  were 
under  any  obligation  to  limit  tin*  amount  of  dividends  or  profits  r<> 
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1m*  made  or  retained;  and  the  provision  above  named  for  the  payment 
of  the  surplus  to  the  hospital  was  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
liecuring  a disinterested  administration  and  operation  of  the  ferries 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  its  citizens.”  How 
does  this  compare  with  the  sentiment  lately  expressed  on  the  trial 
of  a certain  concern  on  the  score  of  being  a trust,  when  it  was  bluntly 
stated  by  one  of  the  chief  men  in  it  that  he  would  not  touch  any  busi- 
ness that  would  not  yield  him  at  least  sixteen  per  cent  on  the  money 
invested?  Or  with  those  schemes  of  stock-watering  which  ingeniously 
contrive  to  make  a scandalous  profit  of,  say,  80  per  cent,  look  only 
like  the  milder  usury  of  10  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent.?  We  really  ought 
to  have  deferred  mentioning  this  unique  illustration  of  Brooklyn 
business  methods  till  we  came  to  our  chapter  on  that  city’s  higher 
life.  One  does  not  usually  look  for  evidences  of  the  higher  life  among 
business  concerns  or  stock  companies;  but  when  shareholders  act  with 
such  supreme  regard  for  a hospital  in  particular,  and  for  the  interests 
of  their  fellow-townsmen  in  particular,  after  the  honest  penny  is 
turned  at  the  rate  of  only  ten  per  cent.,  we  surely  seem  to  have  come 
upon  an  exceptional  circumstance,  where  money-getting  is  as  much 
s»*t  aside  by  the  finer  motives  of  existence  as  in  the  pursuit  of  art 
and  literature,  or  in  the  founding  of  libraries,  schools,  and  churches. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  ferries,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention 
how  nature,  for  the  third  time  since  steam  had  made  ferriage  so 
easy,  took  the  matter  of  bridging  the  river  into  its  own  hands,  and 
laid  a floor  of  ice  across  from  Manhattan  Island  to  the  Brooklyn  shore. 
This  was  in  January,  1867.  As  the  frost  came  on  apace,  the  ferry- 
boats began  to  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  into  their  slips. 
At  last  the  jam  in  these  quiet  coves  was  so  solid  that  the  boats  had 
to  stop  at  some  distance  from  the  landing  bridge,  and  people  were 
fain  to  climb  down  and  complete  the  journey  upon  the  floor  prepared 
for  them  below.  But  the  ice-bridge  formed  itself  over  a still  more 
formidable  extent  of  water.  All  the  way  from  Corlear’s  nook  to  a 
little  distance  south  of  Wall  Street  Ferry  the  ice  cakes  stuck  together 
and  were  frozen  into  one  immovable  mass.  For  several  hours  this 
condition  prevailed,  and  about  five  thousand  people  enjoyed  the  satis- 
faction,— sixteen  years  before  they  could  do  so  at  a higher  elevation, 
—of  walking  over  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  return  of  peace  that  serious  efforts  were 
made  to  develop  tin*  territory  which  had  been  acquired  in  1860  into 
tin*  handsome  Park  which  is  now  the  pride  of  Brooklyn.  By  various 
acts,  running  from  1861  to  186*8,  the  limits  of  the  Park  were  gradually 
extended  to  what  they  are  now,  embracing  five  hundred  and  fifty 
acres.  While  the  war  was  raging  there  was  not  much  heart  to  ex- 
pend thought  or  money  upon  the  lands  in  possession,  in  order  to  make 
them  tin*  attractive  pleasure-grounds  they  have  since  become;  indeed, 
the  acquisition  was  tin*  main  object  that  needed  to  be  pursued  from 
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18G1  to  1865,  and  was  not  beyond  a disputed  title  until  the  latter 
year.  The  shape  and  direction  were  determined  largely  by  the  rela- 
tive values  of  property  in  Flatbush  and  Brooklyn  itself.  An  area 
of  228  acres,  lying  in  Flatbush,  was  valued  at  .$343,000;  one  of  35o 
acres  in  Brooklyn  rose  to  the  figure  of  $2,710,000.  Therefore,  as  Com 
missioner  Stranahan  reasoned,  “ it  was  true  economy  to  elongate 
and  narrow  the  Park  toward  the  city,  and  to  spread  it  out  on  the 
cheaper  land  on  the  Flatbush  side.”  It  may  be  interesting  to  add 
right  here,  not  to  keep  wallowing  among  too  many  statistics,  that 

from  a report  made  of  the 
matter  in  1880,  up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  expended 
upon  Prospect  Park  $3,919.- 
370  for  land,  and  $5,239,004 
for  construction,  a total  of 
$9,159,334.  These  figures,  oim 
m ay  be  sure,  have  been 
swelled  to  far  greater  propor- 
tions during  the  years  that 
have  since  passed.  This  de- 
lectable spot  having  finally 
come  into  the  undoubted  pos- 
session of  the  city,  the  proc- 
esses necessary  to  enhance  the 
natural  charms  by  a skillful 
application  of  human  art  were 
diligently  applied.  From  the 
first,  the  eminent  and  beloved 
Brooklynite,  Mr.  J.  S.  T. 
Stranahan,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Commission  intrusted 
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with  the  interesting  task.  Its 


composition  was  frequently 
varied,  increased  in  numbers,  and  then  again  diminished,  but  Mr. 
Stranahan  remained  its  President  until  1882.  In  the  laying  out  of 
Prospect  Park  we  come  across  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  em- 
ployed to  transform  Central  Park  from  a plague-spot  into  a thing  of 
beauty,  Lieutenant  (now  General)  Egbert  L.  Yiele,  as  engineer,  and 
Messrs.  Olmstead  and  Vaux  as  landscape  architects.  They  had  be- 
fore them  a much  more  promising  field  than  was  afforded  by  the 
territory  subjected  to  their  skill  on  Manhattan  Island.  The  most  con- 
spicuous difference  was  the  quantity  of  forest  land,  beset  with  an- 
cient and  umbrageous  trees.  These  had  to  be  introduced  into  Central 
Park  de  noro.  While  the  latter,  too,  has  its  bold  elevations  and  un- 
dulating intervals,  the  hills  of  Prospect  are  frequent  and  lofty.  There 
were  also  many  natural  ponds  of  water,  which  have  been  utilized 
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expanded  into  lakes  by  the  hand  of  art.  The  largest  one  is  very 
in ncii  larger  than  the  chief  lake  of  Central  Park,  the  circuit  of  the 
jutier  measuring  two  miles,  and  that  of  Prospect  five  miles.  The 
Park,  thus  beautiful  by  nature  and  beautified  by  art,  was  ready  for 
I •< 1 1 »1  i«*  enjoyment  in  1871.  One  needs  not  descant  on  the  extreme 
favor  wherewith  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  regard  this  veritable  treas- 
on-. Having  been  so  indisputably  made  a thing  of  beauty,  they  give 
im  leasing  evidence  from  year  to  year  by  the  myriads  that  flock  to  it 
for  the  various  kinds  of  entertainment,  exercise,  and  enjoyment  it 
affords,  that  they  regard  it  also  as  a joy  forever.  One  charm  espe- 
cially does  it  possess,  which  perhaps  but  few  of  these  thousands  ever 
dwell  on.  It  is  filled  with  memories  of  historic  import.  As  we  have 
indicated,  Prospect  Hill,  Valley  Pass,  the  hills  overhanging  it.  the 
long  stretch  of  meadow  where  the  Sunday-school  children  have  their 
picnics,  all  these  were  scenes  of  thrilling  episodes  in  that  great  battle 
of  Long  Island,  which  brought  no  success  to  our  arms,  but  which 
witnessed  a brave  handful  of  men  in  unequal  and  prolonged  battle 
with  the  largest  army  that  Great  Britain  ever  brought  into  the  field 
in  onr  War  for  Independence,  either  before  or  after  it. 

The  leap  forward  to  prosperity  and  greatness  after  the  war  could 
not  fail  to  show  its  effects  upon  that  portion  of  Brooklyn  life  which 
has  given  it  one  of  its  most  distinctive  titles.  Some  notable  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  city's  churches.  Holy  Trinity  indeed  was  al- 
ready upon  its  site,  but  in  1805)  the  symmetry  of  its  noble  proportions 
was  secured  by  the  completion  of  its  tower  and  spire,  rising  to  a 
height  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  so  that  the  finished  prod- 
uct of  the  architect’s  hand  placed  upon  the  streets  of  Brooklyn  an 
edifice  which  is  not  an  unworthy  or  greatly  distanced  rival  of  its  name- 
sake in  New  York.  In  1860,  the  Bev.  A.  X.  Littlejohn  became  rector 
of  t he  church,  only  to  be  called  awa>  from  it  to  a place  reflecting  honor 
upon  the  city  where  he  had  labored.  The  district  of  Long  Island 
had.  in  1801),  a sufficient  number  of  Episcopal  parishes  within  its 
bounds  to  warrant  being  erected  into  a diocese  by  itself,  separate 
from  New  York.  The  See  of  Long  Island  thus  created  received  as 
its  first  Bishop  the  rector  of  Brooklyn’s  Holy  Trinity,  Dr.  Littlejohn, 
lb-  severed  his  connection  as  rector  on  January  27, 1809,  and  on  March 
1.  his  successor,  the  Bev.  Charles  II.  Hall,  began  the  duties  of  that 
office.  Dr.  Hall  remained  rector  until  his  death,  in  1895.  He  entered 
heartily  into  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  city.  His  sympa- 
thies were  broad,  overrunning  the  boundaries  of  his  own  denomina- 
T '"ii.  or  the  mere  parish  work.  His  intimacy  with  Mr.  Beecher  was 
'••r\  close,  and  none  but  lie  must  officiate  at  his  funeral.  He  was  for 
seven  years  President  of  the  Associate  Members  of  Brooklyn  Institute 
Me  was  an  accomplished  botanist,  often  lecturing  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  of  the  Institute,  and  upon  his  death  he  bequeathed 
to  it  a herbarium  and  extensive  botanical  collections.  We  are  forced 
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to  be  somewhat  disproportionate  in  our  treatment  of  the  denomina- 
tions who  contributed  to  make  Brooklyn  still  more  a city  of  chmvln-s 
than  she  was  before  the  war — and  that  in  favor  of  the  Presbyterians. 
But  certainly  they  contributed  three  such  conspicuous  enterprises 
and  remarkable  men,  as  to  render  Brooklyn  more  famous  as  a chmvh 
center  than  ever.  In  1837  an  organization  was  effected  among  a 
number  of  good,  true-blue  men,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  e\ 
pressed  in  a formal  resolution,  “that  in  the  Providence  of  God.  i la- 
time  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but  expedient,  t hat 
a Presbyterian  Church  should  be  organized  in  the  Eleventh  Ward." 
Providence  being  on  their  side,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
aot  thus  organize.  There  was  a Park  Congregational  Church,  which 
was  not  flourishing,  Providence  not  putting  His  stamp  of  approval 
upon  that  creed  iu  the  Eleventh  Ward;  so  the  Presbyterians,  whose 
resolution  had  committed  Ilim  to  their  service,  bought  that  church 
on  Carlton  Avenue,  near  DeKalb,  and  made  it  into  the  Park  Presby- 
terian Church,  thus  changing  the  tweedle-dee  into  the  extremely  dif- 
ferent and.  therefore,  vitally  necessary,  tweedle-dum. ' Yet  the  slight 
alteration  in  denomination  and  faith  worked  well,  especially  since  the 
Presbyterian  modification  called  the  right  man.  This  was  done  after 
a year  or  two,  when,  in  1800,  the  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuvier  became 
pastor.  He  carried  the  impetus  of  success  to  an  irresistible  velocity, 
so  that  the  Carlton  Avenue  building  would  no  longer  do.  In  1802, 
the  congregation  moved  to  the  home  so  familiar  to  all  Brooklyn,  on 
Lafayette  Avenue,  corner  of  Oxford  Street,  where  they  had  put  up 
one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  churches  to  be  seen  in  all  the  city. 
Dr.  Cuvier  is  a figure  known  to  every  one  in  Brooklyn  not  only,  but 
famous  for  his  preaching,  his  personality,  and  his  writings,  through- 
out all  Protestant  Christendom.  His  church,  too,  stands  among  the 
very  first  for  membership  and  influence  in  his  own  denomination. 
Only  some  ten  years  ago,  not  quite  perhaps,  he  retired  from  the  active 
pastorate  of  the  church  lie  had  almost  founded,  retaining  a connec- 
tion as  Emeritus,  and  thus  affording  another  instance  of  the  many 
long  pastorates  witnessed  among  the  Brooklyn  churches.  A not  less 
remarkable  enterprise  among  Presbyterians  was  the  Classon  Avenue 
Church,  and  that,  too,  introduced  to  Brooklyn  life  a man  whose  abili- 
ties and  character  were  such  that  this  one  city  could  not  hold  his 
fame.  The  Seventh  Ward  was  farther  away  from  the  center  of  popu- 
lation than  the  Eleventh,  that  and  the  Twentieth  and  others  having 
been  carved  out  of  the  original  ward  thus  numbered.  In  1SGC5,  a meet- 
ing in  I)r.  Cuvier's  study  decided  that  another  church  must  be  or- 
ganized east  of  Washington  Avenue.  The  following  March,  18(17.  after 
services  in  a private  house  had  been  commenced,  lots  were  bought  on 
the  corner  of  Classon  Avenue  and  Monroe  Street.  A chapel  was  fin- 
ished in  June,  18(17.  and  in  July  the  church  was  organized.  In  Decem- 
ber they  called  the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Duryea,  and  in  18(18  the  cornerstone 
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,,f  the  church  building-  was  laid.  A novelty  at  that  time  was  intro- 
duced in  the  placing  of  the  pulpit  at  the  side  instead  of  at  the  end 
of  the  oblong  auditorium,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pews  in  semi- 
circular fashion.  Another  astonishing  innovation,  now  so  common, 
was  the  position  of  the  organ  back  of  the  pulpit.  There  was  a start- 
ling feature  added  to  that  which  has  not  been  so  generally  adopted, 
and  is  .not  now  continued  in  this  church:  the  manual  and  pedals 
for  the  organist  were  placed  on  the  door  directly  opposite  the  pulpit, 
so  that  he  faced  the  minister  as  he  played,  and  the  choir  standing 
beside  him  faced  the  audience.  Again,  another  unusual  circumstance 
sometimes  occurring  was  the  descent  of  the  pastor  from  the  pulpit 
and  drawing  heavenly  strains  from  the  instrument,  as  alone  the  hand 
of  an  accomplished  master  could  do.  The  church  met  with  instant 
success,  and  the  vast  audience-room  was  tilled  from  Sunday  to  Sun- 
day. Brooklyn  soon  discovered  that  in  this  preacher  lay  extraordi- 
nary power.  He  was  still  young  in  years,  only  thirty-five.  He  had 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  at  the  head  of  his  class,  his  per- 
centage for  the  entire  course  being  99  and  a very  large  fraction. 
While  pastor  in  Troy,  X.  Y.,  he  received  no  less  than  thirty  calls. 
He  accepted  one  to  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  New 
York  in  1802,  but  came  to  the  more  congenial  Brooklyn  atmosphere 
in  1867.  After  a pastorate  of  more  than  twenty  years,  Dr.  Duryea  left 
Brooklyn  to  become  pastor  of  a Congregational  Church  in  Boston. 
A few  years  later  he  went  as  pastor  to  Omaha,  Xeb.,  and  then  came 
back  to  Brooklyn  broken  in  health,  but  yet  capable  of  doing  much 
of  his  remarkable  work  in  the  pulpit,  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  Will- 
iamsburgli  Reformed  Church  on  Bedford  Avenue.  There  he  died  in 
May,  1898.  Xot.  too  high  are  the  words  of  praise  from  the  pen  of  a 
close  observer:  He  was  one  of  those  rare  creatures  of  God  in  whom 

are  thoroughly  blended  the  genius  of  endowment  with  remarkable 
talent  for  work.  The  result  of  long  years  of  such  a combined  mental 
activity  was  a.  ripe  scholarship,  which  placed  him  in  the  very  fore- 
most rank  of  contemporary  thought.  ...  In  his  many-sided- 
ness he  possessed  not  only  the  faculty  of  precise,  logical  thought, 
but  the  equally  rare  gift  of  clear,  beautiful,  vitalized  statement.” 
But  the  American  public  in  general  is  much  more  familiar  with  a 
personality  widely  different  from  that  of  the  man  just  named,  whose 
advent  to  Brooklyn  also  occurred  during  the  period  now  in  hand,  and 
whose  name  and  fame  became  inseparably  connected  with  the  city. 
We  mean  the  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage.  Associated  with  him  is  the 
familiar  title  of  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
thus  designated  was  at  first  the  Central,  on  Schermerhorn  Street,  near 
Xevins,  organized  in  1834.  While  still  thus  known  and  thus  located, 
in  1869,  Dr.  Talmage  became  the  pastor.  Things  at  once  livened  up  in 
the  almost  defunct  society.  In  1870  a new  church  was  built,  rather 
out  of  the  ordinary,  with  a seating  capacity,  as  stated,  of  3.000,  and 
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.ailed,  in  faithful  imitation  of  Spurgeon's  famous  house  in  London, 
the  Tabernacle.  Two  years  later  it  was  destroyed  by  tire.  Thereupon 
a new  Tabernacle,  with  capacity  for  5,000  auditors,  was  erected  on 
the  same  spot,  and  dedicated  in  1874.  These  spacious  auditoriums  in 
themselves  were  a phenomenon  for  Brooklyn,  and  unequaled  by  any- 
thing in  New  York  City;  but  perhaps  a greater  wonder  was  that  such 
a vast  audience-room  was  needed  to  accommodate  the  crowds  that 
came  to  hear  the  preacher  there.  Not  only  was  Dr.  Talmage  popular 
as  a preacher;  he  quite  rivaled  his  neighbor,  Beecher,  as  a lecturer, 
sought  eagerly  in  every  part  of  the  land.  The  secret  of  his  success 
lay  not  in  his  scholarship;  nor  was  his  delivery  particularly  pleasing, 
his  voice  being  harsh  and  unmusical  in  the  extreme.  There  was 
neither  the  profundity  or  originality  of  the  thought  of  Beecher,  nor 
the  eloquence  of  expression;  but  yet  the  extraordinary  popular  favor 
pointed  to  genius  of  an  undoubted  nature.  There  was  vivid  imagery, 
striking  statement,  peculiarity  of  manner,  perhaps  some  mannerism  of 
an  affected  kind.  But  there  was  not  a dull  passage  in  any  of  the  dis- 
courses, and  though  divines  might  criticise  and  decry  Talmage' s sensa- 
tionalism; though  the  press  might  ridicule  and  exaggerate  peculiari- 
ties, foibles,  or  extravagances,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  there  was  that 
vast  audience  both  morning  and  evening  to  hear  andsee  forthemselves 
what  Talmage  said  or  what  Talmage  did.  His  career  was  an  extraor- 
dinary one,  full  of  episodes  as  sensational  as  the  subject  of  them.  The 
Tabernacle  of  1874  went  the  way  of  the  Tabernacle  of  1870,  and  was 
consumed  by  fire  on  Sunday,  October  27,  1889.  A year  or  two  later 
the  Brooklyn  public  were  enabled  to  enter  another  Tabernacle,  but 
now  further  uptown,  on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Greene  avenues. 
It  was  made  to  seat  6,000  persons,  built  in  a style  much  more  ambi- 
tious than  the  former  ones,  with  its  rounded  arches  and  square  tower 
assimilating  the  Romanesque  rather  than  the  Gothic  style.  Yet  there 
was  much  that  was  flimsy  and  hasty  about  the  finishing  touches. 
Instead  of  plastered  or  hard-finished  walls,  something  was  fastened 
to  them  that  seemed  quite  as  inflammable  as  paper,  and,  remembering 
the  two  previous  fires,  it  was  irresistibly  impressed  upon  the  writer's 
mind,  when  once  on  a visit  to  the  church  while  still  building,  that 
should  another  fire  happen  to  this  peculiarly  fated  congregation  it 
would  have  an  easy  job  getting  around  the  building  along  this  con- 
venient and  inviting  conductor  ornamenting  the  walls  in  imitation  of 
stucco-work.  The  expected  did  occur  again;  on  Sunday,  May  13. 
1894,  the  third  of  Talmage's  Tabernacles  was  reduced  to  ashes,  the 
lire  breaking  out  back  of  the  organ  scarcely  ten  minutes  after  the 
great  audience  had  been  dismissed.  Dr.  Talmage  himself  barely  escap- 
ing from  its  fatal  clutch.  When  it  struck  the  interior  of  the  audito- 
rium, it  leaped  almost  instantaneously  about  the  entire  room.  This 
was  the  end  of  the  Tabernacle  and  of  Talmage  in  Brooklyn.  The 
last  disaster  revealed  a strange  hollowness  and  weakness  in  the 
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church  as  a society.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  left  of  it;  it  was  a 
most  complete  collapse.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  crowds  that  had 
still  continued  to  tloc-k  to  the  pastor’s  sermons,  it  was  impossible  t«> 
continue  the  work  or  rebuild  the  church  now.  Dr.  Talmage,  in  lsur,. 
was  called  to  Washington,  D.  0.,  as  associate  pastor  of  Dr.  Sunder- 
land, of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  But  since  Talmage  has  de- 
parted from  Brooklyn,  he  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  the  public  mind 
or  eye.  It  would  seem  as  if  that  city  was  a necessary  setting  to  so 
unique  a personality;  and  now  that  he  has  no  longer  this  background 
the  spell  and  the  charm  have  passed  from  the  people’s  idol.  We  do 
not  know  how  it  is  in  Washington,  but  so  things  appear  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Brooklyn  and  vicinity. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Roman  Catholics  attained  to 
sufficient  numbers  and  strength  to  contemplate  the  erection  of  a 
worthy  monument  to  their  faith.  On  June  21,  1868,  in  the  presence 
of  a great  concourse  of  people,  was  laid  the  cornerstone  of  a noble 
cathedral  on  the  block  bounded  by  Lafayette,  Vanderbilt,  Greene,  and 
Clermont  avenues.  But  a very  small  part  of  the  impressive  pile  that 
will  here  some  day  adorn  and  dignify  the  city  has  even  to  this  hour 
gone  up  to  gratify  the  sight.  But  from  that  little  the  great  whole  can 
to  some  degree  be  surmised.  The  use  of  a dark  granite  will  give 
a solid  and  imposing  appearance  to  the  finished  structure,  rather 
than  that  impression  of  grace  and  elegance  conveyed  by  the  view  of 
the  Cathedral  in  New  York.  And  like  that  also  it  is  likely  to  consume 
many  a year  in  building,  under  the  excellent  and  honest  policy  ever 
addicted  to  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  not  expending  on  build- 
ing enterprises  more  money  than  they  have  secured  to  pay  for  them. 
Men  of  all  faiths  or  none  whose  joy  awakens  when  the  art  of  man 
succeeds  in  raising  a splendid  edifice  as  an  eloquent  witness  in  stone 
to  the  genius  of  the  constructing  mind  and  the  skill  of  the  construct- 
ing handicraft,  will  await  with  eagerness  the  time  when  this  cathe- 
dral shall  stand  complete  upon  the  streets  of  Brooklyn.  Another 
company  of  devout  people  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  adding  to  the 
churches  of  Brooklyn;  those  of  the  ancient  faith  of  Israel.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  that  the  Jewish  citizens  here 
resident  undertook  to  erect  houses  of  worship  of  their  own.  In  1 8~>6 
the  first  society  was  organized,  and  the  cornerstone  of  their  synagogue 
was  laid  in  January,  1862,  which  was  completed  in  August  following. 
Its  site  was  the  corner  of  State  Street  and  Boerum  Place,  tin*  cost 
was  810,000,  and  it  is  known  as  that  of  the  Congregation  “ Beth 
Israel.’’  Yet  another  congregation  was  really  a little  in  advance  of  it 
in  owning  and  occupying  a building.  A society  branching  out  or  se- 
ceding from  the  Beth  Israel,  and  calling  itself  Beth  Eloliim,  bought 
ready-made  the  Calvary  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  on  Pearl  Street, 
between  Concord  and  Nassau,  and  after  some  alterations,  dedicated 
and  occupied  it  in  'March,  1862.  Prosperity  attending  their  enter- 
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prise,  which  was  conducted  on  lines  more  liberal  than  that  of  Beth 
Israel,  a bold  stroke  was  made  in  1870  by  the  purchase  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  Scherinerhorn  Street,  between  Powers  and 
Nevins,  which  Talmage  and  his  congregation  were  just  leaving  for 
their  more  ambitious  Tabernacle.  In  1869,  there  were  about  a thou- 
sand Jewish  families  in  Brooklyn.  Still  another  advance,  therefore, 
was  made  by  them  in  that  year.  A society  was  organized  by  the  name 
of  Temple  Israel.  They  committed  themselves  unreservedly  to  the 
progress  of  the  age,  as  affecting  also  Jewish  methods  of  worship. 


INEBRIATE  HOME,  FORT  HAMILTON. 

The  services  were  to  be  held  in  English,  only  the  Psalms  to  be  read 
in  Hebrew.  This  congregation  held  services  for  a while  in  the  old 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building  on  Fulton  Street,  corner 
of  (lallatin  Place.  But,  wealth  accumulating  among  the  members,  a 
very  handsome  structure,  in  the  basilica  style,  was  erected  in  the  year 
1892,  on  Bedford  Avenue,  corner  of  Lafayette. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  write  a worthy  history  of  Brooklyn  with- 
out reference  in  it  to  a feature  of  annual  occurrence,  which  has  be- 
come so  popular  as  to  have  passed  beyond  the  merely  religious  circle 
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wherein  it  originated,  and  to  be  appropriated  as  an  event  of  munici- 
pal significance  and  interest.  This  is  the  Sunday-school  Parade,  <>n 
some  day  in  May  or  June,  each  year.  The  origin  of  Sunday-school 
work  in  Brooklyn  lias  been  duly  recounted  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
The  idea  of  a parade  of  all  the  schools  once  a year  through  tin- 
streets,  was  first  carried  into  effect  in  1861.  Brooklyn  proper  was  the 
first  to  start  it,  but  the  annexed  eastern  districts  soon  fell  in  with  it, 
and  while  the  former  has  its  annual  parade  in  May,  Williamsburgh 
schools  have  theirs  in  June.  It  is  a great  day  for  the  children,  and 
a great  day  for  the  whole  city.  Flags  are  out  from  every  house 
possessing  one,  the  streets  are  gay  with  the  light  dresses  and  flowery 
adornments  of  the  little  ones.  Grown  people  take  a holiday  and  line 
the  route  of  march  in  great  multitudes,  a band  precedes  each  school 
at  the  head  of  which  is  carried  a handsome  silk  banner  embroidered 
with  characters  telling  its  name  and  date  of  organization.  Usually 
some  point  is  selected  where  a large  number  of  the  schools  pass  by 
in  review  before  some  person  of  distinction.  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  Governors  of  Xew  York  State  have  not  disdained  to  honor 
the  occasion  with  their  presence.  In  1897,  in  view  of  the  imminent 
consolidation,  the  Mayors  of  the  three  cities  involved  occupied  the 
reviewing  stand  in  Prospect  Park.  In  1882,  the  public  school  chil- 
dren also  joined  in  the  march,  and  as  many  as  sixty  thousand  persons 
were  in  line  on  May  24.  In  1893,  the  parade  of  Sunday-school  chil- 
dren numbered  eighteen  thousand  in  thirty-two  divisions.  It 
is  a sight  to  stir  and  melt  the  heart,  and  while  there  may  be  fluctua- 
tions in  the  numbers  taking  part,  owing  to  weather  or  other  causes, 
there  are  always  several  thousands  on  the  march  from  year  to  year. 
Brooklyn  never  grows  tired  of  the  event,  and  each  year  with  new 
eagerness  prepares  to  make  it  a success  and  welcomes  the  day  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm.  It  is  something  quite  sni  generis  for  the  city, 
and  Beecher,  with  his  characteristic  happiness  of  hitting  a thing  off 
in  word  or  sentiment,  was  accustomed  to  call  it  “ Saint  Children's 
Day.” 

We  can  not  leave  the  subject  of  church  life  in  Brooklyn  without 
emphasizing  a circumstance  which  the  facts  belonging  to  this  period 
and  already  related  in  tins  chapter  bring  to  our  notice.  This  is  that 
in  Brooklyn  were  and  are  yet  found  the  most  prominent  churches 
and  men  in  several  denominations  extending  over  the  entire  Union. 
This  is  true  of  the  Episcopal  communion.  If  it  be  not  quite  so  patent 
in  regard  to  their  churches,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  their  men. 
In  former  times  one  of  the  Onderdonks  was  a rector  in  Brooklyn, 
and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop,  and  other  such  instances 
have  already  been  cited.  In  later  years  these  instances  have  con- 
tinued to  multiply.  Iiev.  Dr.  Abram  X.  Littlejohn,  as  we  saw,  Rector 
of  Holy  Trinity,  was  made  the  first  Bishop  of  Long  Island;  Dr.  George 
F.  Seymour,  once  Rector  of  old  Sr.  John's,  became  Bishop  of  Western 
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Illinois;  Dr.  William  A.  Leonard,  Hector  of  the  Church  of  the  Re- 
«|.-»-mer,  was  elected  Bishop  of  Ohio;  Dr.  Chauncey  B.  Brewster,  once 
R.i  tor  of  Grace  Church  on  the  Heights,  was  hater  made  Bishop  Co- 
adjutor of  Connecticut.  Again,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  there 
have  been  bishops  who  once  were  priests  in  Brooklyn  parishes.  Fa- 
i ||,-r  Bacon,  of  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  and  founder  of  St.  Mary 
Star  of  the  Sea,  became  Bishop  of  Portland,  Me.  It  is  well  known 
t)Hi  that  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  John  McCloskey  was  a Brooklyn 
|Miv,  and  used  to  play  on  the  hillsides  of  Fort  Greene  Park,  where 
his  father's  dairy  farm  was  located.  The  present  Bishop  of  Brook- 
Iwi.  Charles  E.  McDonnell,  was  born  and  educated  in  the  city  whose 
Roman  Catholic  Church  he  now  rules.  As  we  mention  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination,  at  once  there  spring  to  mind  the  Pilgrim  and 
Plymouth  churches,  with  their  famous  pastors,  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  For  scholarship  and  finish  of  oratory,  no 
one  will  dispute  the  palm  of  the  Congregational  ministry  to  Dr. 
Storrs,  and  his  church,  too,  is,  without  question,  and  has  been  for 
half  a century,  in  the  very  forefront  of  its  denomination.  Plymouth 
Church,  too,  has  a record  of  financial  strength  and  benevolent  work, 
which  is  only  overshadowed  by  the  unique  fame  of  its  pastor,  by  the 
side  of  whom  all  other  facts  and  figures  about  it,  however  remarkable 
in  themselves,  fall  away  into  neglect.  In  1853,  the  sum  contributed 
for  the  year  then  ending  was  reported  to  be  811,157.  In  18(53  the 
amount  was  $23,390;  in  1873,  it  was  859,114,  and,  in  1875,  under  the 
stress  of  the  peculiar  and  unhappy  episode  to  be  mentioned  shortly, 
when  the  people  rallied  around  their  pastor  with  especial  fervor  and 
loyalty,  the  total  amount  of  money  raised  was  no  less  than  $68,997. 
A method  of  raising  funds  was  instituted  here  which  was  quite  origi- 
nal, and  was  called  forth  by  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  pas- 
tor. It  was  not  deemed  proper  to  affix  to  pews  the  prices  men  of 
wealth  were  willing  to  pay  for  them.  Hence,  there  was  a fixed  sched- 
ule, and  then  the  privilege  of  choice  of  this  or  that  pew  was  auctioned 
olT  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  this  way  great  sums  were  realized;  the 
highest  figure  paid  as  a premium  at  any  time  was  $800  for  the  choice 
of  a pew  renting  for  8110  per  annum,  so  that  the  person  holding  it 
paid  8910  as  his  contribution  to  the  church.  The  salary  of  Mr.  Beecher 
was  for  many  years  820,000  per  annum.  At  the  time  of  the  trial,  to  be 
soon  noted,  it  was  raised  for  that  one  year  to  the  amazing  sum  of 
*100.000.  The  former  sum  far  exceeded  the  salary  paid  to  any  other 
I ustor  of  a Protestant  church  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  A man  of 
"ole.  also,  in  the  Congregational  Church  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Ives 
Riidington.  a pastor  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Methodist  denomination  found  for'  its  Dickinson  College  at 
• nrlisle.  Pa.,  a president  in  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Reed,  the  pastor  of 
' of  its  churches  in  Brooklyn.  Congressman  Hyatt,  whose  promi- 
in  a Baptist  pulpit  in  Brooklyn  led  to  the  unusual  event  of  his 
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running  as  a candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  hi> 
election  thereto;  Rev.  Justin  D.  Fulton,  strenuous  and  consrien 
tiousin  his  antagonism  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  mercurial  hut 
eloquent  Gallagher,  were  among  the  chief  men  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation. But  it  is  especially  the  Presbyterians  whose  eyes  were  turned 
with  interest  and  admiration  to  the  success  and  pre-eminence  of  tin- 
churches  representing  that  communion  in  Brooklyn.  Lafayette  Ave- 
nue was  certainly  for  many  years  the  strongest  society  in  the  denomi- 
nation. Its  membership  exceeded  that  of  any  other  church  in  number, 
with  the  single  exception  of  another  Brooklyn  church,  Talmage's 
Tabernacle,  which  reported  3,100.  But  the  subsequent  collapse,  ami 
the  long-time  notorious  fact  that  but  small  returns  came  from  these 
alleged  thousands  for  the  general  missionary  or  other  denominational 
operations  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  made  one  doubt  whether  the  ta  1 1 y 
was  kept  quite  rigidly,  and  whether  a good  many  might  not  have  been 
among  the  “ missing  " if  it  had  come  to  a strict  count,  such  as  would 
have  fully  vindicated  t he  two  thousand  or  more  reported  by  Lafayette, 
every  “ man  *'  of  whom  did  his  duty  and  made  a church  of  spiritual 
and  financial  power  unequaled  in  the  demomination.  None  the  less 
did  the  Tabernacle  deserve  distinction  as  a church  gathering  to- 
gether the  largest  audiences  of  any  in  the  denomination,  and  as  hav- 
ing by  far  the  most  famous  and  popular  Presbyterian  minister  as  its 
pastor.  In  other  lines,  Cuvier,  of  Lafayette,  enjoyed  a foremost  posi- 
tion in  that  church,  and  was  known  and  sought  as  a writer  and  speak- 
er far  and  wide  throughout  the  land.  Ilis  present  successor,  Dr. 
Gregg,  enjoys  an  enviable  prominence  also  as  a preacher,  but  it  can 
not  be  expected  that  he  has  yet  equaled  the  standing  acquired  by  a 
lifelong  pastorate  such  as  Dr.  Cuvier's. 

We  have  dwelt  hitherto  only  on  the  prominence  of  the  churches  and 
the  men  connected  with  them,  in  their  relative  denominational  posi- 
tion. Taking  a little  wider  view  and  we  behold  Brooklyn  standing 
out  perfectly  unique  and  alone  in  the  history  of  pulpit  eloquence  and 
the  power  of  drawing  the  multitudes  to  church.  In  earlier  days,  the 
most  eloquent  pulpit  orator  of  his  time  was  Dr.  Bethune,  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  on  the  Heights,  in  Pierrepont  Street.  Crowds  came 
to  the  Academy  of  Music  in  the  days  that  Dr.  Stores  was  awaiting 
the  rebuilding  of  his  church  after  a fire.  Then  and  there  he  laid 
aside  a method  of  preaching  he  had  always  followed  before,  and  be- 
came a master  in  extempore  delivery,  so  that  sentences  flowed  from 
his  richly-stored  mind  in  the  perfect  shape  and  the  final  polish  that 
only  writing  usually  can  secure.  The,  for  that  time,  extraordinarily 
large  auditorium  of  the  Classon  Avenue  Church,  seating  its  seventeen 
or  eighteen  hundred,  was  always  more  than  filled  to  hear  Dr.  Duryea. 
For  him  the  gift  of  unprepared  speech  was  one  of  nature's  rich  be- 
stowal, and  was  his  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  At  any 
moment,  with  any  one,  in  the  precious  tete-a-tetes  which  many  of 
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his  friends  remember,  in  the  larger  circles  of  ministerial  associations, 
;is  well  as  in  the  presence  of  the  largest  and  most  cultured  audience, 
that  wonderful  brain  would  pour  out  its  clear  and  clean-cut  thoughts 
in  choicest  and  aptest  language.  In  three  minutes  or  in  thirty,  any 
topic,  however  profound  or  practical,  would  be  made  by  his  marvelous 
power  of  stating  and  systematizing  his  ideas,  to  stand  out  satisfac- 
torily before  the  listening  mind,  and  the  impression  of  the  beauty 
would  inevitably  accompany  that  of  the  truth  of  the  thoughts  con- 
veyed. No  wonder  thousands  hung  upon  the  eloquence  which  the 
fervor  of  pulpit  ministrations  naturally  imparted,  and  which  a vigor- 
ous manner  and  ringing  voice  greatly  enhanced.  But  nothing,  of 
course,  in  the  history  of  pulpit  efforts  or  effects  can  equal  the  phe- 
nomenon presented  by  Brooklyn  when  Beecher  and  Talmage  both 
held  forth  here.  The  ferries  on  Sundays  presented  a scene  the  reverse 
of  week  days:  then  the  crowds  came  Brooklyn  ward.  Plymouth  Church 
was  near  Fulton  Ferry,  though  up  a steep  hill,  and  most  people,  after 
crossing,  would  walk  to  the  church.  Hours  before  service  the  streets 
were  often  thronged,  and  passage  through  Orange  Street  past  the 
entrance  was  impossible  until  the  doors  had  been  opened.  From  all 
parts  of  the  world  men,  visiting  New  York,  must  go  over  to  Brooklyn 
on  Sundays  to  hear  the  marvel  there  to  be  enjoyed.  It  was  the  regu- 
lar thing  for  Presidents  and  princes  to  make  their  way  to  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  nothing  in  New  York  itself  equaling  the  attraction  of 
that  pulpit  speaker.  It  must  be  said  that  in  a few  years  Talmage  di- 
vided with  Beecher  this  great  honor.  Men  must  hear  him  as  well  as 
the  older  preacher,  if  ever  they  came  anywhere  near  them,  and  hun- 
dreds of  New  York  people  regularly  crossed  over  for  the  Tabernacle  as 
for  Plymouth.  Was  there  ever  another  city  where  there  would  be 
heard  proceeding  from  car  conductors  or  drivers  the  cry. that  their  cars 
would  conduct  the  eagerly  inquiring  and  pushing  crowds  to  this  or 
that  preacher?  Yet  it  was  a common  thing  in  the  streets  of  Brooklyn, 
or  at  the  ferries,  to  hear  these  men  call  out : “ This  way  for  Beecher 
“ this  car  for  Talmage!  " 

And  now,  before  we  can  dismiss  the  subject  of  church  life  in  Brook- 
lyn for  this  period,  we  are  compelled  to  record  an  event  of  unhappy 
import,  casting  clouds  of  darkness  and  threatened  humiliation  about 
one  of  these  men  who  made  Brooklyn  famous.  None  who  were  alive 
at  that  time,  and  old  enough  to  be  observers  of  men  and  events,  will 
ever  forget  the  celebrated  Beecher  trial  of  the  year  1875.  We  do  not 
intend  to  soil  these  pages  with  a recital  of  the  particular  charges,  or 
of  the  persons  who  brought  this  calamity  upon  Mr.  Beecher  and  upon 
the  American  public.  The  trial  lingered  along  from  January  11,  to 
July  2,  1875,  and,  upon  each  side  was  engaged  the  finest  legal  talent 
in  the  land,  upon  that  of  Mr.  Beecher  appearing  such  men  as  Benjamin 
F.  Tracy  and  William  51.  Evarts.  After  all  the  testimony  and  pleas, 
and  the  charge  of  the  Judge,  the  jury  were  eight  days  in  deliberating. 
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At  the  first  ballot  nine  were  for  acquittal  and  three  for  conviction, 
but  two  changed  to  acquittal,  and  the  third  wavered  for  a while,  and 
then  settled  down  into  the  determination  to  convict.  Hence,  there 
had  to  be  reported  a disagreement  of  the  jury,  the  only  satisfaction 
the  enemies  of  Mr.  Beecher  could  gather  out  of  the  case.  It  was  ;> 
pity  they  had  even  that,  for  it  warranted  them  to  a faint  degree  in 
their  contention  of  guilt,  and  it  confirmed  the  same  opinion  in  those 
who  wished  to  think  him  guilty.  And  there  were  many  who  cherished 
that  wish — libertines,  who  knew  themselves  black  with  the  sin 
charged,  who  were  glad  to  point  to  a shining  example  to  excuse  their 
own  fault;  men  who  did  not  have  the  grace  to  slink  away,  like  those 
Jewish  offenders  of  old,  when  challenged  by  Christ  to  cast  the  first 
stone  if  guiltless  of  the  crime  they  charged  upon  another,  but  eagerly 
casting  those  stones  just  because  they  were  guilty.  Then  there  were 
the  vast  scores  of  resentment  to  be  paid  for  the  brave  utterances  that 
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fell  from  the  mouth  of  the  Plymouth  pastor  before  and  during  the 
war.  Many  a pusillanimous  conscience  was  riddled  through  and 
through  by  the  shots  aimed  at  moral  cowardice  and  the  compromise 
with  wrong  and  cruelty  for  the  money  there  was  in  it.  If  it  was  hardly 
safe  for  Mr.  Beecher  to  walk  the  streets  in  those  days,  for  fear  of  the 
murderous  enmity  his  words  then  excited,  we  may  well  believe  the 
conscience-stricken  cowards  took  it  out  in  abuse  and  denunciation 
when  this  trial  was  upon  their  lion-hearted  accuser,  and  with  deep 
satisfaction  hugged  to  themselves  the  belief  of  his  impossible  guilt. 
The  most  damaging  testimony  against  Mr.  Beecher  was  that  regard- 
ing the  sums  of  money  extorted  from  him.  It  was  alleged  that  this 
was  hush-money.  The  Judge,  in  his  charge,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
it  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  conspirators  played  upon  Mr. 
Beecher’s  unbounded  generosity  in  money  matters,  and  his  tenderness 
of  heart.  A man  like  that  could  be  bled  to  any  extent.  Let  there  bo 
the  suggestion  of  need  on  the  part  of  the  family  whose  name  was 
chiefly  involved  in  the  proceedings,  and  he  would  give  to  the  utmost 
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,.f  his  ability.  Let  there  be  coupled  with  that  the  hint  or  the  threat 
,.f  what  they  might  do,  and  did  do  finally,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
nt  creature  whose  name  would  have  to  be  bandied  about  in  the 
process,  and  for  whom  her  own  abandoned  husband  had  no  pity,  he 
w.mld  almost  compromise  himself  to  shield  her  from  such  fate.  And 
these  very  contributions  of  money,  shamelessly  extracted,  and  finally 
.casin';,  would  change  the  disappointed  greed  into  a fierce  and  un- 
scrupulous rage,  sticking  at  nothing  to  ruin  the  man  whose  eyes  were 
opening  to  the  enormity  of  the  wickedness  that  was  perpetrating 
against  him.  No  fair-minded  and  pure-liearted  person  can  read  the 
testimony — can  read  that  culminating  climax  of  it,  when  pointed 
• piestions  were  directly  put,  and  the  unvarnished  accusation  was  ut- 
terly and  unequivocally  denied,— and  doubt  for  a moment,  or  remain 
patient  under  the  further  discussion  of  it,  that  Mr.  Beecher  was  alto- 
gether innocent.  It  might  be  possible  for  a man  to  fall  in  a moment 
of  weakness  as  it  was  charged  Mr.  Beecher  had  fallen,  and  still  be  a 
good  man  and  a Christian.  To  have  fallen  and  then  take  the  stand 
he  did,  and  make  the  denials  he  made  at  the  trial,  he  must  have  been 
;i  monster  of  irredeemable  wickedness,  a consummate  scoundrel  hard- 
ened in  vice,  without  a conscience  and  without  a God.  This  theory 
is  one  that  no  sensible  man  can  adopt.  It  was  only  prejudice  that 
could  obscure  the  logic  of  the  situation:  prejudice  of  the  kind  above 
noted;  prejudice  of  professional  jealousy  and  rivalry;  and.  finally, 
that  hatred  of  hide-bound  orthodoxy  toward  the  wider  and  more  rea- 
sonable presentation  of  the  faith,  which  has  always  bidden  it  cover 
with  calumny  the  heretic,  to  convince  an  otherwise  unwilling  world 
that  looseness  of  doctrine  is  inevitably  identified  with  looseness  of 
lib*.  People  who  were  able  to  rise  above  these  prejudices  had 
no  difficulty  in  reading  the  perfect  innocence  of  the  accused  preacher 
then.  And  the  calmness  of  vision  produced  by  a growing  distance 
from  the  event  has  dissipated  many  a doubt  which  then  still  lingered. 
It  was  a sad  dispensation  and  mysterious  Providence  that  so  awful 
an  ordeal  was  put  upon  so  conspicuously  useful  a servant  of  God. 
But  the  very  height  of  the  pinnacle  of  glory  which  he  was  permitted 
t<>  attain  may  have  been  dangerous  to  his  Christian  character,  and 
out  of  the  fiery  trial  a clearer  inward  light  and  peace  and  strength 
must  have  grown.  Certain  it  is.  and  convincing  it  is.  that  while  others 
as  much  in  the  public  eye,  and  sharing  with  him  a remarkable  popu- 
larity, have  left  not  a trace  of  the  work  they  did  behind  them,  and 
though  still  living,  their  labors  have  already  gone  up  in  smoke, — Ply- 
mouth Church  continues  in  the  spirit  of  him  who  made  it  what  it  was, 
the  champion  of  a reasonable  faith,  the  vigorous  administrator  of 
missions  planted  by  their  never-to-be-forgotten  pastor,  an  abiding 
force  iu  the  religious  life  of  tin*  city. 

A few  events  remain  to  be  noted  illustrating  the  social  life  of 
Brooklyn,  showing  its  commercial  progress,  and  relating  to  municipal 
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affairs  (luring;  this  period.  Of  the  societies  promoting  sociability.  ;i  ml 
casting  back  loving  remembrances  toward  the  days  of  old,  tie*  New 
England  Society,  organized  in  1840,  and  the  St.  Nicholas  Soviet  v, 
branching  off  from  the  New  York  one  two  years  later,  were  constant  I v 
adding  to  their  numbers,  and  deepening  the  historic  impressions  from 
year  to  year  by  elaborate  banquets  and  eloquent  speeches.  On  be- 
nevolent lines  work  was  taken  up  by  a branch  society  of  the  one  in 
New  York  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  At  a public 
meeting,  called  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  April,  1807,  Brooklyn  citi- 
zens resolved  that  the  time  had  come  to  follow  the  good  example  of 
the  sister  city  in  this  respect,  and  the  organization  of  the  society 
was  resolved  upon.  In  1800  was  organized  the  Brooklyn  Liberal 
Christian  Union.  Its  purpose  was  to  unite  all  Christian  denomina- 
tions in  the  work  of  mutual  improvement  and  practical  benevolence. 
It  established  its  headquarters  at  first  in  the  Hamilton  Buildings, 
on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Joralemon  streets,  where  a free  reading- 
room  was  provided,  and  also  opportunities  for  innocent  and  whole- 
some amusements.  In  1870  it  had  so  expanded  its  work  and  increased 
by  the  favor  of  the  public  that  it  transferred  its  quarters  to  a house 
on  Fulton  Street,  opposite  Elm  Place,  where  three  stories  were  util- 
ized for  its  various  departments.  Another  benevolent  organization 
effected  about  this  time  was  the  Kings  County  Inebriates'  Home,  in- 
corporated by  the  Legislature  in  May,  1807.  It  was  a movement  un- 
dertaken by  those  who  were  convinced  that  some  other  methods  were 
needed  to  reclaim  the  drunkard  than  the  harsh  one  of  the  penal  code, 
or  the  sentimental  one  of  the  temperance  societies.  The  facts  that 
proved  the  failure  of  these  methods,  and  the  argument  for  a new  and 
scientific  plan  convinced  the  Legislature  of  the  practicalness  of  tin* 
movement,  and,  by  its  act,  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  excise  tax.  and 
all  the  fines  paid  in  the  county  for  infraction  of  the  liquor  laws,  were 
directed  to  be  devoted  to  its  enterprise.  At  once  a place  for  tin* 
experiment  was  secured  at  the  corner  of  Bushwiek  Avenue  and  Chest- 
nut Street,  which  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  or  subjects 
on  October  10, 1807.  Meantime  a block  had  been  purchased  on  Fourth 
Avenue,  bounded  by  Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  streets,  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a suitable  building. 
During  the  first  two  years  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  persons  were 
treated,  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty  were  men,  and  the  remainder 
women,  some  paying  board,  but  the  most  of  them  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  the  institution  free  of  cost.  A sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  ready  to  be  used  for  a proper  asylum  on  the  site  pur- 
chased, but  ere  it  was  erected  it  was  deemed  better  to  remove  it  to  a 
more  delectable  situation.  Hence,  a large  piece  of  ground,  covering 
twenty-six  acres,  was  bought  near  Fort  Hamilton,  upon  the  Narrows, 
or  Bayside  Bond.  Here  the  asylum  was  finally  erected.  We  find  as  its 
president  that  name  ever  foremost  in  good  work,  James  S.  T.  Strana- 
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It. mi.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Brooklyn,  organized 
in  1 >52,  and  at  first  fain  to  accommodate  itself  with  a suite  of  rooms 
in  tin*  Washington  Building,  corner  of  Court  and  Joralemon  streets, 
ami  afterward  using  the  Brooklyn  Institute  Building,  moved  to  its 
,,wn  building  on  the  corner  of  Fulton  Street  and  Gallatin  Place  in 
August,  1805.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1880  the  Association 
was  enabled  to  migrate  to  still  more  desirable  quarters  at  502  Fulton 
Street,  spreading  out  in  the  rear  to  generous  frontages  on  the  two 
nearest  side  streets.  Brick  and  terra  cotta  render  the  appearance  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing.  This  notable  change  was  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Frederick  Marquand,  who  gave  8200,000  for  the 
purehase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  left  besides  an 
endowment  fund  of  §150,000.  In  1800,  Brooklyn  was  visited  by  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  the  scourge  lasting  from  July  8 to  October  1,  and 
eight  hundred  and  sixteen  persons  were  attacked  by  it.  The  number 
of  deaths  was  live  hundred  and  seventy-three.  The  Twelfth  Ward 
was  the  heaviest  sufferer,  and  a hospital  was  opened  there  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Hamilton  Avenue  and  Van  Brunt  Street.  With  this  calamity 
of  their  own  in  mind,  the  people  of  Brooklyn  were  prepared  to  hasten 
to  the  assistance  of  a sister  city  when  that  was  visited  by  the  scourge 
of  fire  five  years  later.  On  October  10,  1871,  the  day  after  the  Chicago 
fire  began  to  rage,  and  while  its  ravages  were  still  in  fierce  progress, 
Brooklyn  sent  §100,000  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  and  ruined  peo- 
ple. It  was  the  first  donation  that  winged  its  way  westward  from  an 
eastern  city. 

The  war  seems  to  have  made  little  difference  in  the  advancement  of 
Brooklyn's  commerce  and  industry.  Even  in  1804,  a reliable  news- 
paper account  reads  as  follows:  “Though  Brooklyn  has  had  to  bear 
its  full  share  of  the  responsibilities  and  burdens  of  the  war,  its  natural 
advantages  and  the  enterprise  of  its  people,  have  proved  equal  to  any 
exigency,  and  the  course  of  our  city  has  been  as  prosperous  and  as 
progressive  as  in  more  auspicious  times.  The  large  manufacturing 
interests  of  our  city  are  all  highly  prosperous,  and  are  employed  to 
their  fullest  capacity.”  On  October  13,  1806,  the  dry  docks  of  the 
Erie  Basin  were  completed,  and  the  event  duly  celebrated.  It  is  said 
that  they  are  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  the  one  at  Newport 
News  being  a duplicate  of  the  largest  of  the  compartments.  The  Erie 
Basin  is  the  Atlantic  Basin  of  an  earlier  date  on  a larger  scale,  cover- 
ing one  hundred  acres.  And  by  the  side  of  it  has  been  constructed 
the  Brooklyn  Basin,  on  as  generous  a scale,  but  on  a somewhat 
different  plan.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  Erie  Basin  is  the  annual 
gathering  here  during  the  winter  season  of  hundreds  of  canal  boats, 
sometimes  as  many  as  eight  hundred  lying  at  their  moorings.  The 
families  owning  them  remain  in  them  during  these  months,  forming 
a colony  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  persons,  a good-sized  village. 
Baring  the  same  season  the  basin  affords  shelter  for  hundreds  of 
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pleasure  yachts,  and  many  a famous  racer  or  graceful  and  wHI 
known  steam-yacht  lies  here  at  quiet  rest,  dismantled  of  its  glori.-> 
But  whether  in  summer  or  in  winter,  the  craft  engaged  in  the  com- 
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inerce  of  the  world  crowd  the  docks  and  piers,  or  lie  anchored  in  mid- 
basin, rearing  to  the  distant  view  a veritable  forest  of  masts.  In 
April,  1SG6,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  creating  the  Go- 
wauus  Canal  Improvement  Commission,  which  literally  did  improve 
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,,ii  t lit*  work  of  an  earlier  date.  The  old  historic  creek,  with  its 
»i!|«Tiluity  of  marsh  lands,  was  converted  into  a very  serviceable 
of  water,  such  as  the  old  denizens  of  Gowanus  would  have  been 
delighted  to  see.  it  being-  made  into  a regular  Dutch  canal  one 
!■  undred  feet  in  width,  twelve  feet  deep  at  low  water,  and  six- 
(.i-n  at  high  tide.  The  main  canal  is  about  a mile  in  length,  and 
reaches  into  the  city  as  far  as  Baltic  Street,  and  it  has  no  less  than 
fixe  branches,  with  a length  in  the  aggregate  of  two-thirds  of  a mile 
in  addition,  the  width  being  the  same  for  all.  Again  in  May,  1SG7, 
i 1m*  Legislature  appointed  a commission  to  do  a similar  work  for  the 
Wallabout  region.  Here  the  half  submerged  lands  were  dug  away  to 
form  a more  permanent  and  useful  shore  and  a basin  about  fifteen 
feet  deep  at  low  tide;  three  piers  and  seven  lines  of  wharves  gave  tine 
opportunities  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels.  There  is  besides  the 
Kent  Avenue,  or  Wallabout,  ("anal,  reaching  from  the  bridge  at 
< ’lymer  Street  nearly  to  Hewes  Street,  a distance  of  thirteen  hundred 
f«*ct,  so  that  this  whole  system,  basin,  canal,  and  all,  presents  a wharf- 
age of  seventy-five  hundred  feet,  or  nearly  a mile  and  a half  of  water- 
front. Along  these  canals,  both  in  the  Gowanus  and  the  Wallabout 
sections,  great  lumber  and  coal  yards  have  sprung  up.  The  lumber 
yards  of  Cross,  Austin  & Co.  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  Flouring,  plaster,  and  other  mills  contribute  to  make  a busy 
hum  of  industry,  and  brick  and  stone  yards  add  to  the  bustle  and  stir 
continually  present.  Still  in  the  spirit  of  their  Dutch  progenitors, 
Brooklyn's  citizens  seized  upon  the  possibilities  for  docking  and 
wharfage  on  Newtown  Creek.  Nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  right 
bank,  or  Brooklyn  side,  from  the  foot  of  Clay  to  Mill  streets,  Green- 
point,  a distance  of  two  and  three-quarter  miles,  was  provided  with 
substantial  wharves,  at  which  may  be  seen  lying  enormous  sailing 
vessels,  full-rigged  ships,  with  three  and  four  masts,  barks,  brigs,  all 
sea-going  craft,  for  whose  access  there  is  ample  depth  of  channel. 
And  there  are  also  two  canals  here  to  eke  out  the  shore-line,  the  New- 
town Canal,  half  a mile  long,  in  a straight  line,  and  another,  with 
several  turns,  of  more  than  a mile,  reaching  into  the  heart  of  the 
Fighteenth  Ward,  at  Bandolpli  Street.  Brooklyn  could  now  also 
boast  of  direct  lines  of  steamers  to  Europe.  In  July,  1872,  the  first 
line  of  such  steamers,  with  their  docks  and  piers  at  Martin's  Stores, 
sailed  regularly  between  Havre  and  Brooklyn.  In  May  of  1873,  the 
State  Line  began  its  career,  plying  between  Brooklyn  and  Belfast 
and  Glasgow.  Later  the  Holland-American  Line,  during  the  first 
years  of  its  very  successful  service,  had  its  pier  ou  the  Brooklyn  side, 
between  Wall  and  Fulton  ferries,  while  to-day,  the  Wilson  Line,  run- 
ning to  London,  has  its  landing-place  just  south  of  Montague  Street, 
and  adjoining  the  Wall  Street  Ferry  slip. 

When  the  war  was  about  a year  old,  Brooklyn  received  a new 
charter.  This  was  dated  March  27,  18G2,  and  was  the  first  modifica- 
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tion  the  city  government  had  received  since  the  consolidation  of  i 
In  May,  1873,  another  charter  was  granted,  the  terms  of  which 
were  that  t lie  Mayor,  Auditor,  and  Controller  should  be  elective  of- 
fices; and  there  should  be  one  Alderman  from  each  Ward.  The  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  were  to  appoint  the  heads  of  departments,  which  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Finance,  Audit,  Treasury,  Collection,  Arrears, 
Law,  Assessment,  Police  and  Excise  (consolidated  by  this  charter  i. 
Health,  I ’ire  and  Buildings,  City  Works,  Parks,  Public  Instruction, 
or  thirteen  in  all.  In  1809  a paid  Fire  Department  was  substituted 
for  the  volunteer  system,  as  had  been  done  in  New  York  about  three 
years  before.  Its  first  report  in  1870  showed  that  there  were  only 
thirteen  engines  and  six  trucks  in  proper  condition  for  use.  It  re- 
quested $290,000  for  its  conduct  during  the  ensuing  year.  In  this 
same  year  (1870),  Brooklyn  was  released  from  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice scheme,  and  given  a separate  department,  under  a commission 
consisting  of  the  Mayor,  c.r  officio,  and  two  other  members,  each  of 
whom  to  receive  a salary  of  $3,000  per  annum.  On  January  1,  1808, 
ex-Mayor  Ivalbfleisch  again  assumed  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  city, 
whose  affairs  he  had  administered  several  years  before,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  re-elected  again,  serving  continuously  to  the  end  of  1871. 
But  what  advantage  was  a good  Mayor  to  the  city,  when  under  the 
baneful  influence  of  Tweed  rule,  there  was  a gradual  withdrawal  of 
power  from  local  authorities  to  the  conveniently  manipulated  body 
at  Albany.  In  1809,  Dr.  Stiles  writes  of  the  change  from  home  rule 
to  legislative  control : “ For  ten  or  twelve  years  previous,  city  affairs 
had  been  gradually  getting  into  a chaotic  condition.  Formerly  the 
City  Hall  authorities  were  substantially  a local  legislature.  The 
Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  were  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name  and 
appearance,  the  city  government,  subject  only  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  State  Constitution,  and  of  a city  charter,  far  less  strict  in  its  limi- 
tations than  it  is  to-day  [i.c.,  1809],  and  were  clad  with  full  authority 
over  every  branch  of  local  public  affairs.  But  with  the  introduction, 
first  of  metropolitan  commissions,  and  subsequently  of  local  commis- 
sions, the  structure  of  our  local  government  became  gradually 
changed,  and  its  powers  restricted,  until  matters  were  almost  at  a 
deadlock  in  city  affairs.” 
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THE  “ BROOKLYN  IDEA  ” IN  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

TIE  first  taste  of  “ Rapid  Transit”  that  Brooklyn  received 
was  one  that  gave  it  the  sound  of  it,  at  least,  if  not  the 
reality.  In  1877  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  es- 
tablished a service  of  short  trains  of  two  light  cars  each, 
drawn  by  a small  engine.  These  were  started  at  the  interval  of 
twenty  minutes  from  the  terminal  at  Flatbush  Avenue,  and  stopped 
at  open  platforms  placed  at  the  crossings  of  several  prominent  streets 
with  Atlantic  Avenue.  Sometimes  two  blocks  intervened,  sometimes 
less,  according  to  the  length  of  the  block  or  the  populousness  of  the 
section.  The  last  station  was  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  East  New 
York  as  then  settled,  which  was  only  a block  or  two  beyond  Schenck 
Avenue.  Later  the  run  was  extended  to  AYoodhaven,  and  still  more 
recently  tin*  Rapid  Transit  trains  have  gone  as  far  as  Jamaica.  The 
date  on  which  this  service  began  was  August  13.  It  was  actually  a 
more  rapid  transit  than  had  hitherto  been  furnished  to  the  dwellers 
in  East  New  York  and  New  Brooklyn.  Before  one  could  get  down 
town  or  to  New  York  only  by  the  deliberate  progress  of  the  horse  cars 
on  Fulton  Avenue  or  Broadway.  Fully  an  hour  was  consumed  in 
reaching  Fulton  Ferry  from  Alabama  Avenue,  and  those  not  very 
near  the  latter  had  to  add  the  time  taken  in  walking  to  reach  the 
ears.  The  Rapid  Transits  could  be  taken  at  several  stations  on  At- 
lantic Avenue  before  reaching  Alabama  Avenue  or  the  “ Howard 
House.”  In  twenty  minutes,  because  of  the  frequent  stops,  Flatbush 
A vi  •nue  was  reached,  and  thence  another  fifteen  or  twenty,  via  the 
Atlantic  Avenue  or  Flatbush  Avenue  horse  ears,  would  bring  the 
traveler  to  the  City  Hall  or  Fulton  Ferry.  But  then  it  had  cost  him 
double  the  sum  that  the  longer  tour  would  have  cost  him,  and  twenty 
cents  a day  was  a serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  using  the  Rapid 
Transit  to  many  wage-earners.  It  was,  therefore,  an  awkward  and 
only  partially  effective  attempt  to  meet  the  pressing  necessities  of  a 
growing  population.  It  was  the  best  tin*  railroad  could  do  restricted 
as  it  was  to  only  a portion  of  Atlantic  Avenue,  and  with  a terminal 
Hint  left  its  passengers  stranded  half-way  from  everywhere.  The 
need  of  real  Rapid  Transit  was  rather  accentuated  than  satisfied,  and 
tlie  problem  was  being  diligently  considered;  not  to  be  solved,  how- 
ever, for  nearly  a complete  decade  after  1877. 
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Meanwhile  the  horse  car  was  multiplying  itself  in  various  direc- 
tions. In  New  York  the  longitudinal  extension  of  the  island  deter- 
mined without  any  need  of  studious  invention  what  the  car  routes 
should  be.  Brooklyn  was  much  more  complicated  in  its  conforma- 
tion and  the  distribution  of  its  inhabitants.  There  were  the  great 
thoroughfares  leading  out  to  the  suburbs  or  the  remoter  parts  of  t In- 
city:  Fulton  Avenue,  Myrtle  Avenue,  Flatbush  Avenue,  Court  Street, 
and  a few  such.  Horse  cars  were  therefore  running  earliest  on  these. 
Again  out  from  Williamsburgh  there  led  the  principal  street.  Broad 
way,  meeting  Fulton  Avenue  at  East  New  York.  But  the  great 


Bedford.  So  Broadway  sent  out  its  branches  toward  Fulton  at  its 
greatest  distance  (Nostrand  Avenue),  until  the  two  came  nearer  to- 
gether, the  last  cross-avenue  to  be  utilized  being  Ralph  Avenue.  In  the 
interim, Toinpkins(beguninlS7G)and  Sumner  avenues,  and  later  Reid 
Avenue,  received  their  lines  of  cars,  plodding  their  slow  but  sure  way, 
until  one  or  two  of  them  made  a dead  stop  at  Fulton  Avenue.  Nos- 
trand Avenue  cars  went  on  to  Flatbush,  and  along  Franklin  Avenue 
ran  a line  which  had  not  only  tapped  Broadway  ferries,  but  had 
drawn  its  traffic  from  Grand  Street,  carrying  it  all  the  way  to  Flat- 
bush  and  Prospect  Park.  But  as  yet  there  was  South  Brooklyn  to  be 
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triangular  space 
between  these  two 
approaching  thor- 
oughfares needed 
to  be  provided  with 
traveling  facilities, 
and  so  from  Fulton 
Avenue  branched 
off  s u c c essively 
lines  of  cars  along 
De  Kalb,  Greene, 
and  Putnam  ave- 
nues. There  was 
another  system  To 
be  established, 
however,  making- 
travel  easy  be- 
tween the  expand- 
ing Williamsburgh 
that  once  was,  and 
the  spreading  pop- 
ulation of  the  older 
Brooklyn,  as  it 
went  over  into  the 
farms  a n d fields 
that  had  once  been 
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readied.  Tlie  Atlantic  Avenue  and  South  Ferry  system  took  care  of 
that,  sending  cars  along  Fifth  Avenue,  and  (in  1882)  along  Seventh. 
Third  Avenue  cars  branched  off  from  Fulton  and  Flatbush,  proceed- 
ing to  Gowanus  almost  along  the  route  followed  by  the  Labadist 
tourists  in  1(*79;  while,  as  we  saw,  Fulton  Ferry  had  thrown  out  one 
artery  of  travel  by  way  of  Park  and  Vanderbilt  avenues  to  Prospect 
Park,  skirting  the  latter  along  Ninth  Avenue.  An  interesting  and  use- 
ful innovation  in  ferry-service  was  the  running  of  boats  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  depot  and  ferry  slips  in  Jersey  City  direct  to  Brook- 
lyn at  Fulton  Ferry.  This  was  initiated  ten  days  after  the  Rapid  Tran- 
sit trains  began  running,  or  on  August  23, 1877.  It  was  a great  accom- 
modation to  the  people  of  Brooklyn  who  wished  to  travel  in  the  di- 
rection of  Philadelphia  and  the  West.  None  the  less  did  it  prove  a 
benefit  to  the  business  life  of  Brooklyn.  When  the  great  emporiums 
now  so  famous  first  began  to  attract  attention,  many  people  from 
Jersey  City  and  vicinity  came  direct  to  Brooklyn  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  offered  by  these  enterprising  stores.  For  a while 
Pennsylvania  was  followed  by  the  Erie  Railway  people,  and  steamers 
of  a different  caliber  from  regular  ferryboats  ran  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Fulton  slips  to  the  New  Jersey  Central  and  Erie  Depots.  But 
these  have  been  abandoned  long  ago,  while  the  Pennsylvania  “ An- 
nex ” is  still  flourishing.  One  more  attraction  was  made  to  mark 
the  city’s  streets  about  this  time.  On  December  14,  1878,  Loeser, 
the  celebrated  merchant,  introduced  electric  lights  at  his  store  on 
Fulton  Street,  corner  of  Tillary.  It  was  a nine  days’  wonder  for 
Brooklyn,  but  such  an  example  was  worth  following,  and  electric 
lamps  ere  long  illuminated  the  streets  of  the  city,  those  in  “ darkest 
Brooklyn  ” being  judiciously  chosen  for  the  display  of  this  powerful 
revealer  of  such  doings  of  men  as  are  apt  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
cover  of  the  night. 

Supplementing  the  good  work  bound  to  be  done  by  the  vigorous 
churches  whose  origin  and  success  we  noticed  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, there  came  to  Brooklyn  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1875-70 
the  powerful  stimulus  of  Moody  and  Sankey’s  revival  meetings.  We 
have  mentioned  their  work  in  New  York  City  in  our  previous  volume 
(p.  470),  and  there  stated  that  their  labors  in  America,  after  their  re- 
markable tour  of  Great  Britain,  were  begun  in  Brooklyn.  Doubtless 
the  city  of  churches  was  looked  upon  as  a hopeful  field,  for  it  was 
Moody's  purpose  as  much  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of 
apathetic  church-members  as  to  bring  to  conversion  the  outcast  and 
the  vicious.  The  fame  and  the  success  the  two  men  had  achieved 
in  Scotland  and  England  was  far  beyond  anything  they  had  experi- 
enced in  their  own  country,  their  efforts  not  having  extended  very  far 
outside  of  the  Western  field.  But  now  all  America  was  on  the  qui 
rirc  for  their  return.  They  did  not  immediately  address  themselves 
to  evangelistic  meetings  after  their  arrival,  as  doubtless  they  needed 
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rest  and  recuperation  from  the  strain  of  the  summer.  Soon  it  was 
announced  that  they  would  begin  with  Brooklyn,  and  inaugurate  a 
series  of  services  on  October  24,  1875.  The  rage  for  being  arousal 
by  Moody’s  preaching  and  Sankey’s  singing  became  so  contagious 
that  it  was  evident  no  church  in  the  city  could  hold  the  multitudes. 
Naturally  the  rage  of  the  Church-people  exceeded  that  of  the  sinners, 
although  one  would  think  that  they  were  not  so  greatly  wanted  in 
the  meetings,  and  might  be  crowding  out  those  in  much  more  desper- 
ate need.  It  was  no  longer  a question  of  hearing  the  Gospel  preached; 
it  must  be  preached  by  Mr.  Moody,  or  it  was  no  good.  It  was  no 
longer  a question  of  being  converted;  men  were  bound  to  be  convened 
by  what  Moody  said  or  Sankey  sang,  and  that  predetermination  was. 
of  course,  of  great  assistance  to  the  actual  event  when  once  one 
came  within  the  sound  of  either.  Besides,  when  a thousand  stood  up 
to  make  an  irrevocable  and  necessarily  hasty  and  ill-considered 
pledge  or  declaration  or  committal,  it  was  almost  physically  or  psy- 
chically impossible  not  to  rise  with  them.  Hence  the  meetings  were 
a great  success,  and  the  waves  of  enthusiasm  kept  stirring  up  the 
quiet  and  decorous  church  life  of  the  city  for  several  months,  quite  till 
the  end  of  the  winter  months  in  187(>.  when  the  season  not  so  favor- 
able for  revivals  came  upon  the  city,  and  the  churcli-people’s  absence 
in  country  refuges  left  the  churches  as  deserted  as  ever.  The  his 
toric  movement  began  on  October  24,  as  we  said,  and  lasted  till  about 
the  middle  of  November.  From  night  to  night  the  crowds  assembled 
in  the  Clermont  Avenue  Kink.  This  immense  structure  had  been  put 
up  in  the  days  of  the  roller-skate  fad.  and  had  been  built  strictly 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  as  much  floor-space  as  possible.  It  was. 
therefore,  nothing  but  a vast,  smooth  floor,  subtended  by  an  arching 
roof,  supported  by  a lacework  of  iron  girders.  A large  semi-circular 
dais  was  constructed  at  one  end  of  the  Kink,  raising  its  platform  a few 
feet  above  the  floor.  Chairs  were  arranged  in  straight  lines,  divided 
by  a center  and  one  or  two  side-aisles,  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
the  vast  throngs.  Along  the  side  walls  there  was  arranged  a sort  of 
low  gallery,  with  its  railing  not  much  more  than  on  a level  with  the 
heads  of  the  audience  below  when  they  stood  up.  In  the  rear  what- 
ever space  there  was  left  was  occupied  by  auditors  who  were  fain 
to  stand  during  the  exercises.  In  this  way  some  five  or  six  thousand 
persons  could  be  crowded  inside  the  building  within  sound  of  the 
evangelist's  voice.  For  nearly  four  weeks,  night  after  night,  these 
thousands  tilled  every  available  corner  of  the  Kink,  and  listened  un- 
weariedly  to  the  harangues  and  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Moody,  and  the 
somewhat  forced,  but  very  melting  pathos  of  Mr.  Sankev's  songs, 
sometimes  called  hymns.  It  was  an  inspiring  spectacle  to  the  many 
clergymen  who  tilled  up  the  dais  back  of  Moody’s  desk  and  Bankov's 
organ,  and  who  occasionally  assisted  in  the  services,  always  with  a 
sense,  however,  that  they  were  merely  tolerated,  and  must  get 
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through  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  Moody  to  the  front  again. 
Tin*  signs  of  impatience,  indeed,  with  their  ministrations,  which  only 
kept  the  hungry  auditors  from  the  delights  they  came  to  enjoy,  were 
marked  as  to  be  unmannerly  and  exceedingly  humiliating  to  the 
discredited  and  discounted  clerical  gentlemen.  Yet,  after  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  excitement  were  gone  its  afterclap  kept  reverberat- 
ing through  the  churches  of  Brooklyn,  and  kept  the  clergy  more  than 
usually  busy  with  extra  meetings,  until  longer  days  and  warmer 
weather  brought  matters  again  to  their  normal  condition.  In  this 
city,  as  in  New  York,  the  labors  of  the  evangelists  were  warmly 
welcomed  even  by  men  radically  at  variance  with  their  methods  and 
their  doctrines.  A distinguished  preacher  “representing  the  ex- 
treme wing  of  the  liberal  school,” — probably  the  Rev.  John  \V.  Chad- 
wick. therefore — declared  in  a sermon  that  if  Moody  and  Sankey 
could  reach  the  masses  of  the  people  “ they  would  perform  a work  for 
which  all  lovers  of  mankind  would  be  grateful.” 

The  year  187<>  is  memorable  for  a calamity,  the  sad  and  mournful 
effects  of  which  one  would  continually  meet  with  in  various  homes  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  for  long  years  afterward.  This  was  the 
burning  of  the  Brooklyn  Theater  on  the  night  of  December  5.  Five 
years  before,  the  old  8t.  John's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  on  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Johnson  streets,  had  been  replaced  by  what 
was  then  the  handsomest  theater  in  Brooklyn.  It  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  October  2,  1871,  and  the  first  performance  was  the  drama 
entitled  “ Money,”  the  admirable  character  comedy  by  Lord  Lytton. 
On  the  night  of  the  disaster  the  play  in  progress  was  that  of  “ The 
Two  Orphans,”  whereby  Miss  Kate  Claxton  made  her  great  reputa- 
tion. There  were  over  a thousand  persons  in  the  audience,  nearly 
one-half  of  whom  were  seated  in  the  upper  gallery.  The  curtain  had 
risen  on  the  last  act,  when  it  became  apparent  to  the  actors  that  the 
Theater  was  on  fire,  and,  in  fact,  that  the  stage  itself  was  already  en- 
veloped in  flames,  making  their  own  position  the  most  perilous.  Yet 
they  manifested  a splendid  and  self-devoted  heroism.  “ Miss  Claxton 
had  already  heard  it  whispered  behind  the  scenes,”  says  a contempo- 
rary account,  “ that  the  theater  was  on  fire,  but  even  though  she  could 
see  the  flames  directly  over  her,  with  rare  presence  of  mind  and  cour- 
age. she  went  on  with  the  performance  of  her  part,  as  did  her  com- 
panions. not  one  of  them  betraying  by  look  or  word  the  agitation  felt 
by  all."  But  nothing  availed  when  the  audience  caught  sight  of  the 
danger.  The  actors  besought  them  to  go  out  quietly,  and  those  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  building  observed  the  caution  and  escaped,  as  did  all 
* he  actors  also,  but  two  who  foolishlv  lingered  too  long  to  save  some 
of  their  wardrobe.  But  the  less  intelligent  and  therefore  more  ex- 
citable throngs  in  the  upper  gallery  made  a mad  rush  for  the  stairs, 
and  here  prepared  for  themselves  a holocaust.  There  would  have 
been  ample  time  for  all  to  pass  out  before  the  flames  reached  this 
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portion  of  the  theater,  but  the  living  mass  of  struggling  men  and 
women  became  immovably  jammed  in  the  passageways  and  <>n  tin- 
staircase.  One  account  tells  that  the  police  closed  the  doors  prema- 
turely, thinking  that  all  persons  had  left.  But  this  seems  incred- 
ible, as  the  cries  and  yells  of  the  terrified  multitude  must  have  rent 
the  air  till  they  were  all  engulfed  in  tiame  or  choked  with  the  smoke. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-five  persons  perished,  of  whom  one  hundred 
could  not  be  identified,  and  were  buried  in  a common  grave  four  days 
later  at  Greenwood.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  calamity  in  tin- 
history  of  theaters  up  to  that  time,  for  a greater  loss  of  life  occurred 
in  a theater  in  Europe  a few  years  later.  It  had  its  good  consequences, 
however,  as  rigid  laws  were  enacted  and  enforced,  providing  a large 
number  of  easily  accessible  and  clearly  indicated  points  of  egress  in 


all  halls  of  public  amusement  or  entertainment.  In  1879  the  Brook- 
lyn Theater,  rebuilt  on  a still  more  elegant  scale,  on  the  same  site,  was 
again  opened  to  the  public.  It  remained  in  operation  until  1890. 
when  the  house  and  ground  were  purchased  by  the  Eat/le  newspaper, 
whose  splendid  home  has  since  been  erected  upon  the  site. 

Social  life  in  Brooklyn  was  marked  during  this  period  by  several 
events  of  interest  and  importance.  On  the  evening  of  April  29.  18S0. 
some  sixty  venerable  gentlemen  came  together  in  the  City  Courtroom 
and  organized  the  “ Society  of  Old  Brooklynites.”  They  thus  formed 
themselves  into  an  association,  as  they  declared,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  Kovolut ionary.  Genealogical,  Civil,  and  Social  Reminis- 
cences connected  with  the  city.  Ex-Mayor  .John  IV.  Hunter  was 
chosen  the  first  President.  No  one  could  be  a member  who  had  nor 
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t m *t * 11  for  at  least  fifty  years  a resident  of  Brooklyn.  As  this  was 
rather  a liard  condition,  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled  by  very  many  in- 
habitants, the  bars  were  let  down  to  a slight  degree,  and  a qualified 
membership  was  established  for  such  as  had  lived  forty  years  in 
the  city;  but  these  were  to  remain  without  a vote,  and  could  not  hold 
office.  Monthly  meetings  were  held  in  the  Surrogate's  Courtroom, 
and  annually  a dinner  was  enjoyed.  Over  one  hundred  papers  have 
been  read  at  their  meetings,  most  of  them  published,  and  all  of  them 
preserved  in  the  archives,  the  topics  being  confined  to  Brooklyn,  and 
to  biographies  of  certain  residents.  An  album  is  kept,  containing  the 
photographs  of  the  members,  and  a register,  in  which  are  recorded  me- 
mentoes of  each.  In  the  same  year  (1SS0)  was  organized  the  Hamil- 
ton Club.  As  we  shall  note  more  particularly  in  a later  chapter,  the 
Hamilton  Literary  Association,  of  Brooklyn,  was  formed  in  Novem- 
ber, 1830.  Out  of  this  grew  the  Club  in  1880,  as  club-life  in  America 
was  then  becoming  fashionable.  Ninety-two  members  of  the  old 
historic  Association  constituted  themselves  into  the  modern  club, 
and  were  incorporated  as  the  Hamilton  Club  in  1882.  They  at  first 
hired  temporary  quarters  on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Joralemon 
streets,  but  in  1884  they  erected  a handsome  building  on  the  corner 
of  Clinton  and  Bemsen  streets,  at  a cost  of  §100.000,  in  the  modern 
Italian  style.  The  Club  inherited  the  library  of  the  older  institution, 
compiising 2,200  volumes.  They  possess  a fine  art  gallery,  among  their 
treasures  being  Huntington's  famous  painting  of  “ The  Republican 
Court,’’  which  was  purchased  when  the  A.  T.  Stewart  collection  was 
sold.  In  front  of  the  building,  facing  Bemsen  Street,  there  stands  a 
fine  bronze  statue  of  Hamilton,  the  “ patron  saint”  of  the  Club.  A 
feature  of  social  life  now  of  very  common  occurrence  was  initiated 
at  the  end  of  1880,  when,  on  December  20,  or  Forefathers’  Day,  the 
New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn  had  their  first  annual  dinner.  It 
was  held  in  the  Assembly  Booms  of  the  Academy  of  Music. 

Before  we  come  upon  the  name  of  Mr.  Seth  Low  in  connection  with 
the  political  history  of  Brooklyn,  we  meet  with  it  as  that  of  a prac- 
tical philanthropist.  While  as  yet  busy  only  with  the  great  concerns 
of  his  father's  mercantile  and  shipping  house,  his  mind  was  directed 
to  the  maladministration  and  abuse  of  the  county  and  city  charities. 
The  system  of  outdoor  relief,  as  conducted  by  the  Commission  of 
Charities,  had  become  a sink  of  corruption.  All*.  Low  conceived  the 
idea  of  forming  an  Association  of  Charities,  which  later,  after  it  was 
established  and  was  found  to  be  effective,  was  called  the  Bureau  of 
Charities.  Of  this  Bureau  Mr.  Low  was  the  first  President,  and  his 
capable  co-worker,  Alfred  T.  White,  the  first  Secretary.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  the  new  scheme  was  the  co-operation  of  the  various 
church  and  private  charities  in  the  city.  These  thus  combined  were 
to  maintain  a central  office,  with  a salaried  superintendent.  To  him 
reports  were  to  be  made  by  all  these  various  societies,  from  which  he 
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was  to  prepare  a register,  recording  every  family  or  person  aided,  at 
what  time  such  aid  was  rendered,  by  what  society,  in  what  particu- 
lars, and  to  what  extent.  Thus,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  broken  up  that 
system  of  indiscriminate  relief  which  encouraged  the  pauper  habit, 
whole  families  going  the  rounds  of  the  individual  societies  and  get- 
ting aid  with  such  regularity  and  abundance  as  to  entirely  super- 
sede the  necessity  for  work  or  self-help. 

“ Unlike  any  other  great  seaport  of  our  country,”  complains  an  out- 
raged and  somewhat  partial  citizen,  “ Brooklyn  and  the  County  of 
Kings  has  no  separate  existence  as  a port  of  entry.  It  suffers  the 
humiliation  of  knowing  that  all  its  vast  commerce  is  credited  to  New 
York  City.”  Accordingly,  lie  looked  in  vain  among  the  reports  of  the 
Produce  Exchange,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  the  records  of  Gov- 
ernment, for  any  data  distinctly  belonging  to  Brooklyn,  and  show- 
ing the  amount  of  business  done  there.  He  therefore  went  to  work  to 
sift  such  records  and  reports  for  himself  “ with  infinite  labor  and 
pains,”  and  the  comparison  he  was  thus  enabled  to  institute  some- 
where about  the  year  1881  or  1882  exhibited  the  following  facts:  “ (11 
That  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  shipping,  both  sail  and  steam,  at 
the  wharves,  piers,  and  docks  of  Brooklyn,  are  to  New  York  arrivals 
and  departures  as  1)  to  7.  ( 2 ) That  the  grain  receipts  and  shipments  at 
Brooklyn  warehouses,  and  by  ships  loading  and  unloading  at  Brook- 
lyn piers,  docks,  and  wharves,  are  in  proportion  of  76  to  21  of  those 
of  New  York.  (3)  That  the  proportion  of  receipts  and  shipments  of 
provisions  is  very  nearly  80  for  Brooklyn  to  20  for  New  York.  (4) 
That  the  receipts  of  raw  sugars  and  molasses  from  all  quarters  go  to 
the  Brooklyn  warehouses  for  transfer  to  the  Brooklyn  sugar  refin- 
eries, almost  wholly,  hardly  ten  per  cent,  being  received  in  New  York. 
(5)  That  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  cotton  are  nearly  one-lialf  at 
and  from  Brooklyn  warehouses.  (6)  That  the  greater  part  of  the 
petroleum  oils,  all  except  those  for  the  refineries  on  the  Jersey  side, 
come  through  the  Standard  Oil  Company’s  pipes  to  the  refineries  in 
Williamsburgh  and  Long  Island  City,  and  the  shipments  to  foreign 
and  to  other  American  ports  go  from  the  refineries  direct  on  ship- 
board, without  touching  New  York  City,  either  in  receipt  or  ship- 
ment. The  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  petroleum  traffic  be- 
longs to  Brooklyn.  (7)  The  proportion  of  the  receipts  and  shipments 
of  general  merchandise  is  the  most  difficult  to  ascertain.  . . . 

While  the  bulk  is  very  largely  on  the  side  of  Brooklyn,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  estimated,  taking  the  average  of  the  past  three  years.  New 
York  City  has  about  44  per  cent,  of  tin*  values  and  Brooklyn  about  56 
per  cent.  This  covers  the  whole  imports,  and  much  of  the  exports." 

Now  this  is  all  very  patriotic  and  loyal,  as  spoken  by  a Brooklyn 
man.  But  yet  there  is  a good  deal  of  special  pleading  about  it.  If 
the  two  cities  counted  as  our  port  of  entry  it  was  because  in  reality 
they  were  one  city  long  before  they  were  officially  made  so.  Nature 
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had  so  determined  it,  the  very  contour  of  shores  and  wealth  of  water 
approach  had  brought  it  about.  The  “ infinite  labors  and  pains,” 
while  bringing  forward  some  interesting  facts,  were  somewhat  unnec- 
essary and  superfluous,  as  an  effort  to  show  the  superiority  of  Brook- 
lyn over  New  York.  The  handling  of  commerce  and  produce  might 
be  done  in  Brooklyn,  but  the  brains  and  the  finances  had  their  seat  in 
New  York.  The  business  was  made  in  New  York;  it  was  conducted  in 
Brooklyn.  The  counting-house  or  the  store  of  the  merchant  or  banker 
might  as  well  complain  of  his  dwelling-house  uptown.  In  olden  times 
they  were  all  under  one  roof;  as  business  grew,  and  the  city  expanded, 
the  business-man  lived  away  from  his  office.  So  all  sugar-refining 
and  manufacturing  was  done  on  Manhattan  Island  at  first,  but  later 
Manhattan  Island  could  not  hold  the  manufacturing  plants  and  ware- 
houses that  were  needed  to  accommodate  the  vast  traffic  the  metrop- 
olis was  developing  ; its  ground  became  enormously  valuable,  and  fac- 
tory sites  were  occupied  in  the  convenient  suburbs.  At  any  rate,  the 
rivalry  and  comparison  are  now  irrelevant.  We  may  be  as  proud  of 
Brooklyn’s  business  as  her  own  residents,  for  Brooklyn  is  now  New 
York,  the  port  of  entry,  as  much  as  the  portion  of  her  on  Manhattan 
Island,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  credits  need  not  be  divided. 

But  entirely  upon  Brooklyn  soil  there  were  evidences  that  finan- 
ciers could  put  their  heads  together  and  arrange  monopolies  as  finely 
as  any  of  their  confreres  on  the  other  side.  The  autumn  of  1871)  wit- 
nessed a struggle  among  gas  companies  for  the  control  of  business 
and  prices.  There  were  in  operation  in  Brooklyn  five  great  compan- 
ies. From  the  time  that  illuminating  gas  had  been  introduced,  in 
1841),  the  Brooklyn  Gas  Company  had  supplied  the  portion  of  the  city 
west  of  Washington  Avenue  and  north  of  Atlantic.  It  consumed 
thirty  thousand  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  and  as  it  extracted  nine 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  from  each  ton,  it  manufactured  the  enor- 
mous output  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  year.  The  other  four  companies  were  the  Citizens’,  the  People’s, 
the  Nassau,  and  the  Metropolitan.  These  all  worked  together  in  har- 
mony, dividing  the  city  among  them,  and  with  beautiful  unanimity 
charged  -82.75  per  1,000  feet  of  gas.  They  had  recently  condescended 
to  reduce  that  charge  to  82.50  per  1.000  feet.  In  March.  1870,  a new 
company  was  founded,  the  Mutual,  and  this,  in  May,  1879.  was  merged 
into  the  Fulton  Municipal  Gas  Company.  Here  appeared  the  col- 
ored gentleman  in  the  fence,  this  latter  concern  proposing  to  furnish 
gas  at  a lower  rate,  because  it  possessed  the  secret  of  making  it  by  a 
cheaper  process  from  naphtha.  This  was  not  to  be  tolerated,  so  the 
five  companies  arose  in  their  might  and  consolidated  their  capitals, 
raising  tin*  united  fund  to  ten  millions,  or  proposing  to  do  so.  At  the 
same  time  they  sent  out  a flag  of  truce,  with  the  suggestion  that  a 
surrender  might  be  more  convenient  and  more  profitable,  that  is  to 
say.  the  Fulton  Municipal  was  also  invited  to  “come  in.”  On  De- 
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cember  1G,  the  consolidation  liad  not  yet  been  effected,  bnt  during 
that  month  it  was  voted  on  in  the  several  companies.  The  Williams- 
burgh  companies,  with  a total  of  20,000  shares,  showed  a vote  of  Id.- 
313  shares  in  favor,  and  only  1,053  against.  The  vote  of  the  hitherto 
disturbing  company — the  Fulton  Municipal — stood  as  4 to  1 in  favor. 
The  People's  Company  remained  out.  The  capital,  as  actually  ag- 
gregated, was  put  at  80,009,000;  the  works  of  four  companies  were  to 
be  torn  down,  and  the  people  were  given  the  benefit  of  one-quarter 
of  a dollar's  reduction,  and  could  have  the  pleasure  of  multiplying 
every  1,000  feet  of  gas  consumed  by  82.25. 

Among  the  industries  of  Brooklyn  no  inconsiderable  place  is  oc- 


cupied by  foundry  and  machine  shop  products.  In  a report  pub- 
lished in  July,  1SS1.  these  were  divided  into  seven  branches:  Brass 
castings  and  finishing;  iron  castings  and  finishing;  iron  castings,  in- 
cluding stoves,  heaters,  and  liollowware;  machinery;  engines  and 
boilers;  presses;  steam  pumps.  There  were  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  establishments  in  the  city  given  to  the  production  of  these 
useful  and  often  costly  articles,  and  the  total  value  of  their  yearly 
output  was  placed  at  88.057,838.  While  no  locomotive  works  arc 
found  in  Brooklyn,  stationary  engines  are  manufactured  in  great 
numbers,  and  also  engines  for  ocean  steamers.  An  item  of  interest  for 
Brooklyn,  as  for  all  Long  Island  in  the  way  of  business  and  develop- 
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incut,  is  the  fact  that  on  November  29,  1880,  began  the  connection 
,.f  Austin  Corbin  with  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  Poppenhusen  & 
To.,  of  College  Point,  had  failed  in  1870,  placing  the  road  on  the  mar- 
ket. Corbin  would  not  tell  who  were  his  backers,  but  they  were  said 
to  be  a syndicate  of  Boston  men.  The  effects  of  the  new  management 
were  soon  apparent. 

In  1873  the  various  postoffices  throughout  the  city  were  more 
thoroughly  co-ordinated.  The  main  office  was  established  in  Wash- 
ington Street,  near  Myrtle  Avenue,  and  those  at  Williamsburgh, 
Greenpoint,  and  Bedford,  made  branches.  The  building  on  Washing- 
ton Street  was  owned  by  the  Brooklyn  Trust  Company,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  entirely  willing  to  profit  by  the  General  Government, 
for  it  rented  the  lower  floor  for  only  85,000  a year  for  the  uses  of  the 
Post  office.  The  lease  was  to  expire  December  31,  1879,  and  Post- 
master McLeer  called  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  in- 
sufficient accommodations  and  the  exorbitant  rental.  He  plainly 
intimated  to  the  owners  that  they  must  come  down  in  their  charge 
and  fit  up  the  building,  and  meantime  he  looked  about  for  other  quar- 
ters. The  Methodist  Church  on  Washington  Street,  near  Tillary, 
was  considered,  but  it  was  thought  to  be  too  far  away  from  the  busi- 
ness centers.  The  Brooklyn  Trust  Company  came  to  better  terms, 
however.  For  $1,500  they  now  rented  two  floors  in  the  same  build- 
ing, and  fitted  them  both  up  for  the  uses  of  the  Postoffice.  The 
Money  Order  and  Registered  Letter  Departments  were  transferred  to 
the  second  floor.  A passageway  was  made  for  the  carriers,  so  they 
could  go  out  directly  into  Washington  Street,  instead  of  by  a nar- 
row alley  in  the  rear.  Boxes  were  now  placed  on  the  lower  floor,  on 
the  same  plan  as  that  introduced  in  New  York  (which  seems  rather  a 
belated  following  of  that  example)  at  a cost  of  $3,000.  Five  carriers 
were  also  added  to  the  force,  and  ten  auxiliary  carriers  for  collec- 
tions. A collection  was  now  made  from  every  box  in  the  city  at 
9 o’clock  at  night,  “ something  never  before  done,  except  on  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares,"  and  this  in  1880,  in  a town  with  a population  of 
500,089!  It  almost  takes  our  breath  away  to  add  another  startling 
innovation — there  were  to  be  three  deliveries  daily,  except  in  the  out- 
lying parts!  Again,  the  carriers  were  provided  with  a uniform  of 
navy  blue.  Brooklyn  was  indeed  becoming  quite  a city  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  County  Courthouse  had  now  graced  the  vicinity  of  the  City 
Ilall  for  several  years,  the  cornerstone  of  it  having  been  laid  in  1802. 
As  Brooklyn  increased  in  population,  the  business  of  its  government 
could  not  be  confined  within  its  handsome  City  nail.  The  greater 
city  on  Manhattan  Island,  with  a City  Hall  less  commodious  though 
more  beautiful,  was  then  and  is  now  compelled  to  colonize  important 
departments  in  all  sorts  of  odd  and  comparatively  distant  buildings. 
Brooklyn  adopted  a wiser  plan,  and  determined  to  erect  a convenient 
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and  appropriate  home  for  all  the  city  business  that  couhl  not  ho  bl- 
eated in  the  City  Hall.  Ground  was  secured  immediately  in  tin*  rear 
of  the  latter,  on  Joralemou  Street,  between  the  Dutch  Reform'd 
Church,  then  still  there,  and  the  County  Court  House.  Building  w as 
commenced  in  June,  187G,  and  it  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  .Mac, 
1878.  For  more  than  one  reason,  the  structure  was  a credit  to  tin- 
city.  Its  appearance  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  style  bein': 
renaissance  of  the  French  and  Italian  schools,  with  a front  am- 
of  one  hundred  feet  on  Joralemou  Street,  and  a depth  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  A graceful  central  tower  is  flanked  by  two 
smaller  ones  at  either  corner  of  the  front.  But  the  chief  wonder  of 
it  was  the  remarkable  circumstance,  recorded  on  a tablet,  and  well 
worthy  of  that  perpetual  emphasis,  that  its  cost  was  within  a lit t It- 
over  two  thousand  dollars  of  the  appropriation.  The  appropriation 
was  8200.000.  and  the  cost.  8107.079.48.  This  is  something  to  be  set 
by  the  side  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  County  Court  House  in  New 
York,  whose  appropriation  had  been  fixed  by  the  Legislature  at 
f250.000,  and  which  exceeded  fourteen  millions  before  it  was  finished. 
The  Departments  of  Tax  Collection,  Assessors,  Board  of  Health.  City 
Works,  and  some  allied  bureaus  were  housed  here.  The  west  side  of 
the  fourth  floor  was  wholly  occupied  by  the  Police  Department. 

The  extraordinary  showing  of  the  cost  of  the  municipal  building 
would  indicate  a pretty  clean  city  government.  It  is  true,  a narra- 
tor of  the  details  of  its  construction  says,  that  there  were  “ the  usual 
strife,  the  usual  mixture  of  political  prejudice  and  desire  of  political 
preferment  and  aggrandizement,”  but  yet  the  result  was  certainly 
satisfactory,  and  “ perhaps  never  were  the  details  of  the  erection  of 
a public  building  of  this  magnitude  more  carefully  scrutinized.” 
Nevertheless  bosses  and  rings  were  already  loose  in  the  city.  Since 
18G3  the  reign  of  Hugh  McLaughlin  was  established.  He  was  a fish- 
dealer  in  the  beginning,  a very  honest  business,  indeed,  as  was  that 
of  Tweed’s  chairmaking.  For  some  three  years,  too,  he  held  the  of- 
fice of  Register,  an  equally  honest  occupation.  But  he  gave  up  the  fish 
business,  and  the  three  years  of  registering  could  not  have  realized  a 
princely  sum,  nevertheless  wealth  came  apace.  His  leisure  from 
business  was  occupied  by  the  arduous  and  unsalaried  duties  and  la- 
bors that  belong  to  the  political  boss.  He  ruled  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  then,  by  means  of  a Republican  Boss,  he  managed  also  to 
have  a hold  upon  the  other  party,  so  that  things  would  go  smoothly 
among  the  officers,  and  the  people  should  not  get  too  much  for  their 
money  in  the  way  of  street  pavements,  fire  appliances,  health  ar- 
rangements, and  other  such  matters,  which  are.  of  course,  mere  in- 
cidents compared  with  the  drawing  of  salaries  from  the  public  treas- 
ury, and  further  perquisites  to  be  extracted  from  the  public  business. 
Who  would  not  “dicker”  to  secure  such  desirable  results,  whatever 
be  one’s  party  affiliations  in  the  larger  spheres  of  the  State  or  the 
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1'nion?  It  was  tlie  old  and  oft  repeated  story  of  corruption.  How 
rould  Brooklyn  escape  the  baneful  circumstances  any  more  than  New 
York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  any  other  American  city?  “ There  is  no 
denying,”  says  Bryce,  plainly,  “ that  the  government  of  cities  is  the 
one  conspicuous  failure  of  the  United  States.  The  deficiencies  of  the 
National  Government  tell  but  little  for  evil  on  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  The  faults  of  the  State  Governments  are  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  extravagance,  corruption,  and  mismanagement  which 
mark  the  administrations  of  most  of  the  great  cities.  For  these  evils 
are  not  confined  to  one  or  two  cities.  The  commonest  mistake  of 
Europeans  who  talk  about  America  is  to  assume  that  the  political 
vices  of  New  York  are  found  everywhere.  The  next  most  common  is 
to  suppose  that  they  are  found  nowhere  else.  In  New  York  they  have 
revealed  themselves  on  the  largest  scale.  ....  But  there  is 
not  a city  with  a population  exceeding  two  hundred  thousand  where 
the  poison  germs  have  not  sprung  into  a vigorous  life.”  For  the 
causes  Professor  Bryce  turns  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  1870  to  devise  a plan  for  the  government  of  cities  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  advance  three:  (1)  Incompetent  and  unfaith- 
ful governing  boards  and  officers;  (2)  the  introduction  of  State  and 
National  politics  into  municipal  affairs;  (3)  the  assumption  by  the 
State  of  the  direct  control  of  local  affairs. 

As  to  the  illustration  which  was  afforded  in  Brooklyn  of  Professor 
Bryce’s  sweeping  assertion,  we  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  details. 
The  story  is  not  a pleasant  one.  and  besides,  it  has  the  additional  dis- 
advantage of  being  monotonous.  The  same  episodes  recur  with  dif- 
ferent names  and  personalities  in  the  various  cities  of  the  land.  Some 
common,  illiterate,  but  “ smart  ” fellow  of  the  baser  sort  conies  to  tlie 
foreground,  manages  to  form  a ‘‘ring”  of  officials  by  manipulating 
nominations  and  voters,  and  then  the  siege-lines  are  complete,  the 
rear  is  secured  from  danger,  and  the  advance  upon  the  public  treas- 
ury, filled  by  taxation  of  the  poor,  dumb  people,  is  made  with  safety 
and  dispatch.  In  Brooklyn,  as  elsewhere,  this  poor,  dumb  people  at 
last  roused  themselves,  took  in  the  situation,  and  began  measures  to 
remedy  tin*  evil.  Of  the  three  causes  cited  above  they  proposed  to 
deal  with  the  first.  To  separate  State  and  National  issues  from  mu- 
nicipal elections  was  good.  To  regain  control  of  home  matters  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  at  Albany  was  a consummation  that 
seemed  rather  distant.  But  the  most  practicable  point  to  gain 
seemed  to  be  the  abolishment  of  governing  boards,  and  eliminating 
unfaithfulness  in  officers  by  simplifying  the  placing  of  responsibility. 
The  dozen  or  more  departments  of  the  city’s  government  were  in  the 
hands  of  as  many  boards,  composed  each  of  several  members,  never 
less  than  three,  sometimes  as  many  as  eleven,  apart  from  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  necessarily  had  even  more  than  that.  Oppor- 
tunities for  cliques  and  deals  and  dickers  were  endless  under  such  a 
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system.  The  boards  were  constituted  of  persons  nominated  by  t 1m- 
Mayor,  but  not  appointed  until  the  consent  of  the  Common  Council 
had  been  obtained.  The  Mayor,  therefore,  was  helpless  in  the  face  <>t 
rings,  through  whose  machinations  and  deals  the  Aldermen  of  both 
parties  would  conspire  to  defeat  every  nominee  of  whom  they  could 
not  be  sure  in  the  matter  of  jobs  from  which  the  bosses  and  their  heel- 
ers derived  their  revenue.  It  was  against  the  liydra-headed  system 
of  commissions,  therefore,  that  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  directed 
their  attacks.  A bill  was  drawn  up  for  a new  charter,  which  gave  t he 
Mayor  power  to  appoint  absolutely  the  men  he  wished  to  have  around 
him  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  whom  he  felt  he  could 

trust,  and  instead  of  appointing 
several  men  to  administer  each 
department,  the  proposed  new 
charter  provided  for  only  one 
head  for  each.  The  bill  was. 
therefore,  known  as  the  “ One 
Head  ” bill.  It  went  before  the 
Legislature  at  Albany  in  Janu- 
ary, 1880.  An  ex-May  or  of 
Brooklyn,  Frederick  A.  Schroe- 
der,  was  now  State  Senator. 
He  had  been  elected  Comptrol- 
ler in  1871  and  Mayor  in  187.->; 
was,  therefore,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  workings  of 
the  city  government  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  while  Chief  Magistrate 
had  vigorously  fought,  so  far  as 
was  possible  for  him,  the  rings 
that  infested  the  administra- 
tion. In  the  Senate  he  was  an 
active  and  effective  champion 
of  the  “ One  Head  ” bill,  and. 
on  May,  20,  1880.  it  was  passed.  Thus  the  new  charter 

became  a law.  It  was  briefly  described  a few  years  later 
by  one  who  was  the  first  to  work  out  its  provisions.  “ In  Brook- 
lyn,” he  said,  the  executive  side  of  the  city  government  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Mayor  and  the  various  heads  of  departments.  The 
legislative  side  consists  of  a common  council  of  nineteen  members, 
twelve  of  whom  are  elected  from  three  districts,  each  having  four 
aldermen,  the  remaining  seven  being  elected  as  aldermen-at-large  by 
the  whole  city.”  It  is  seen  that  these  seven  would  neutralize  to  a 
great  extent  the  machinations  of  the  bosses  to  pack  the  council  with 
low  politicians  completely  in  their  power.  No  one  ward  could  furnish 
an  alderman  all  its  own,  and  in  the  matter  of  a large  proportion  of 
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i in*  whole  the  entire  city  had  something  to  say  as  to  what  man  should 
1„.  present  in  the  council  to  aid  or  thwart  the  actions  of  a decent 
Mayor.  But  to  go  on  with  the  charter:  “ The  people  elect  three  city 
officers  beside  the  board  of  Alderman;  the  Mayor,  who  is  the  real,  as 
well  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  city;  the  Comptroller,  who  is  prac- 
tirally  the  bookkeeper  of  the  city,  and  the  Auditor,  whose  audit  is 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  every  bill  against  the  city,  whether 
large  or  small.  The  Manor  appoints  absolutcl//,  without  confirmation 
In/  tlic  Common  Council,  all  the  executive  heads  of  departments. 

These  officials  in  turn  appoint  their  own  subordinates,  so  that  the 
principle  of  defined  responsibility  permeates  the  city  government 

from  top  to  bottom The  executive  officers  appointed  by 

t he  Mayor  are  appointed  for  a term  of  two  years,  that  is  to  say,  for  a 
term  similar  to  his  own For  one  month  the  great  depart- 

ments of  the  city  are  carried  on  for  him  by  the  appointees  of  his  pre- 
decessor. On  February  1 it  becomes  his  duty  to  appoint  his  own 

heads  of  departments Each  one  of  these  great  executive 

departments  is  under  the  charge  of  a single  head,  the  charter  of  the 
city  conforming  absolutely  to  the  theory  that  where  executive  work 
is  to  be  done  it  should  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  one  man.” 

But  of  course,  under  this  new  theory,  or  “ idea,”  everything  de- 
pended upon  the  Mayor  who  should  be  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration. “ A strong  executive  can  accomplish  satisfactory  results;  a 
weak  one  can  disappoint  every  hope.”  And  if  the  weak  one  should 
also  prove  a venal  one.  under  the  control  of  the  bosses,  the  remedy 
might  prove  easily  a good  deal  worse  than  the  disease.  In  No- 
vember. 1870.  Mayor  James  Howell  had  been  re-elected  to  his  second 
term,  and  thus  there  would  be  no  mayoralty  election  until  Novem- 
ber, 1881,  or  a full  year  and  a half  after  the  passage  of  the  new 
charter.  This  gave  plenty  of  time,  therefore,  for  the  forces  of  reform 
to  plan  out  and  execute  the  hard  work  that  was  before  them,  if  they 
wished  to  unhorse  the  boss  politicians,  whose  ramifications  of  power 
and  influence  were  so  minute  and  extensive.  We  come,  therefore, 
upon  a very  interesting  and  gratifying  bit  of  Brooklyn  history,  well 
worth  putting  side  by  side  with  the  “Brooklyn  Idea,”  which  had 
finally  taken  shape  upon  the  statute-books.  There  was  organized 
what  was  called  with  admirable  simplicity  and  modesty,  the  “ Brook- 
lyn Young  Republican  Club.”  No  sounding  of  trumpets  in  this  of  what 
they  were  going  to  do;  no  claim  to  be  "reformers;”  just  workers, 
that  was  all;  and  as  to  the  “ republican.”  it  meant  rather  citizens  of  a 
republic  than  members  of  a party,  for  the  help  of  good  Democrats  was 
necessary,  and  was  secured  in  the  final  battle.  The  association  num- 
bered no  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  meu,  distributed  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
each  ward.  There  was,  therefore,  an  executive  committee  appointed 
from  among  this  number  in  each  ward,  facilitating  the  concentration 
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of  forces  from  every  section  upon  the  common  result.  At  the  head  (lf 
the  movement  was  Mr.  Seth  Low,  and  when  it  came  to  select  a stand- 
ard hearer  for  the  new  system,  so  desperately  in  need  of  a trustworthc 
man,  by  a spontaneous  impulse  the  choice  fell  upon  him.  He  was. 
therefore,  nominated,  and  at  once  resigned  from  the  club,  as  one  of 
its  rules  was  that  none  of  their  number  should  either  hold  or  seek 
office.  The  club  now  labored  incessantly  to  secure  the  election  of 
their  nominee.  He  was  indorsed  by  associations  of  citizens  who 
might  be  of  a different  political  faith,  but  were  at  one  on  the  munici- 
pal issue.  “The  Young  Republicans”  made  a preliminary  house  to 
house  canvass,  and  tabulated  the  results.  On  election  day  the  polling 
places  were  manned  by  volunteers.  These  had  in  their  hands  lists 
of  the  registered  voters,  and  they  carefully  checked  off  each  man  ns 
he  came  to  vote.  When  it  seemed  likely  that  this  or  that  voter  might 
prove  dilatory,  and  fail  to  put  in  an  appearance  altogether,  he  was 
sent  for  and  brought  to  the  polls,  and  then  these  volunteers  finished 
up  their  arduous  labors  by  keenly  watching  the  count  to  prevent  false 
returns.  The  boss  element  renominated  Mayor  Howell,  but  for  once 
the  efforts  of  the  reformers  proved  successful,  and  while  Howell 
polled  a considerable  vote,  or  40,937.  the  champion  of  good  govern- 
ment received  45,434.  On  January  1,  1882,  therefore.  Mr.  Seth  Low 
went  into  office,  and  on  February  1 inaugurated  the  Brooklyn  Idea  of 
City  Government  by  appointing  the  men  in  whom  he  felt  confidence, 
and  for  whose  conduct  of  affairs  he  assumed  direct  responsibility. 
But  the  occupation  of  the  Young  Republican  Club  was  by  no  means 
gone  as  yet.  What  Albany  had  done,  Albany,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  defeated  bosses,  might  undo.  To  secure  matters  there,  therefore, 
when  the  election  of  Senators  and  Assemblymen  drew  near,  the  club 
went  to  work  again  with  characteristic  vigor  and  intelligence.  They 
examined  the  records  of  the  Kings  County  Assemblymen  in  the 
Legislature  of  1882,  and  they  published  the  result  of  that  examina- 
tion in  pamphlet  form.  Thus  every  voter  was  put  in  a position  to  de- 
cide for  himself  who  could  be  trusted  for  a renomination  by  a refer- 
ence to  the  man's  votes  on  test  measures.  Such  information  had 
never  been  supplied  to  voters  in  so  systematic,  convenient,  and 
telling  a manner  before.  In  nominating  men  for  the  Legisla- 
ture the  club  refused  to  support  any  who  would  not  pledge  adherence 
to  their  principles  and  aims.  At  the  end  of  Mr.  Low's  first  term, 
when  the  time  for  another  election  came,  he  was  renominated  for  the 
mayoralty.  It  was  somewhat  of  a risk,  for  the  putting  into  opera- 
tion a new  system  of  government  was  not  an  easy  task,  and  as  likely 
to  bring  grief  to  injudicious  friends  as  to  malicious  enemies.  The  re- 
nomination and  the  candidacy  were  felt  by  himself  to  be  a chal- 
lenge of  his  course  and  conduct.  He  manfully  faced  it  as  such,  and 
went  before  the  people  night  after  night  during  the  canvass,  per- 
suading them  “ by  plain,  cogent,  logical,  earnest,  yet  unimpassioned 
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arguments,  on  the  basis  of  clearly  marshaled  and  unquestionable 
facts."  The  result  is  known.  lie  was  re-elected,  to  place  more  firmly 
upon  its  basis  the  new  experiment  in  city  government. 

All  honor,  then,  to  the  “Brooklyn  Idea”  in  city  government.  It 
lias  spread  the  fame  of  the  city  over  the  world,  for  Bryce,  in  his 
*•  American  Commonwealth."  has  given  full  emphasis  to  its  excel- 
lence and  utility.  Other  students  of  civil  government  turn  to  it 
with  gratification,  and  speak  of  it  with  praise.  Prof.  John  Fiske.  in 
Ids  “ Civil  Government  in  the  United  States,"  says  of  it:  “ This  Brook- 
lyn system  has  great  merits.  It  insures  unity  of  administration,  it 
encourages  promptness  and  economy,  it  locates  and  defines  respon- 
sibility, and  it  is  so  simple  that  everybody  can  understand  it.  The 
people  having  but  few  officers  to  elect,  are  more  likely  to  know  some- 
thing about  them.  Especially,  since  everybody  understands  that  the 
success  of  the  government  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  Mayor, 
extraordinary  pains  are  taken  to  secure  good  Mayors,  and  the  in- 
creased interest  in  city  politics  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Brooklyn 

more  people  vote  for  Mayor  than  for  Governor  or  for  President 

To  vote  for  candidates  whom  one  has  never  heard  of  is  not  to  insure 
popular  control,  but  to  endanger  it.  It  is  much  better  to  vote  for  one 
man  whose  reputation  we  know,  and  then  to  hold  him  strictly  re- 
sponsible for  the  appointments  he  makes.  The  Brooklyn  system 
seems  to  be  a step  toward  lifting  city  government  out  of  the  mire  of 
party  politics." 

So  satisfactory  has  been  the  working  of  the  “ Brooklyn  Idea  ” that 
other  cities  have  adopted  it  with  modifications.  This  has  been  done 
with  particular  enthusiasm  in  Philadelphia.  The  principle  also  ran 
through  the  charter  under  which  Mayor  Strong  began  his  administra- 
tion in  1894,  and  it  has  very  considerably  influenced  the  charter  of  the 
Greater  New  York,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  appointing  power 
of  the  Mayor. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


BRIDGING  THE  EAST  RIVER. 


HE  idea  of  bridging  the  East  liiver  as  it  lias  been  done,  ap- 
peared to  be  an  undertaking  so  stupendous,  and  in  its  ac- 
complished  results  presents  a structure  so  imposing,  that 
we  can  hardly  realize  to  ourselves  that  other  generations 
with  resources  so  much  more  limited  than  our  own.  could  ever  have 
contemplated  the  design.  Yet  far  back  in  the  history  of  Brooklyn 
we  find  traces  of  a purpose  and  consideration  of  an  attempt  which, 
as  we  think,  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  then.  The  earliest 
is  found  in  an  old  scrapbook  prepared  by  General  Jeremiah  Johnson, 
composed  of  newspaper  extracts,  interlarded  with  manuscript  notes 
in  his  own  handwriting,  and  bearing  a date  not  later  than  1800.  One 
of  these  items  or  notes  reads  as  follows:  “ It  has  been  suggested  that 
a bridge  should  be  constructed  from  this  village  across  the  East  River 
to  New  York.  This  idea  has  been  treated  as  chimerical,  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  design;  but  whosoever  takes  it  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration will  find  more  weight  in  the  practicability  of  the  scheme 
than  at  first  view  is  imagined.  ...  It  has  been  observed  that 
every  objection  to  the  building  of  this  bridge  could  be  refuted,  and 
that  it  only  wanted  a combination  of  opinion  to  favor  the  attempt. 
A plan  has  already  been  laid  down  on  paper,  and  a gentleman  of 
acknowledged  abilities  and  good  sense  has  observed  that  he  would 
engage  to  erect  it  in  two  years'  time.”  No  doubt  it  was  necessary  to 
indorse  with  especial  stress  the  “ good  sense  ” of  a man  engaging  to 
do  such  a thing  in  1800.  We  read,  again,  of  a Mr.  Thomas  Pope, 
architect  and  landscape  gardener,  who  in  1811  published  a volume 
on  bridges,  in  which  the  feasibility  of  bridging  the  East  River  was 
discussed  with  an  easy  confidence.  Possibly  the  subsidiary  occupa- 
tion would  have  enabled  this  genius  to  add  to  the  Eighth  Wonder  of 
the  World  some  of  the  features  of  one  of  the  other  seven,  and  repro- 
duce for  New  York  and  Brooklyn  the  “ hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon.” As  the  decades  of  the  century  advanced  and  progress  in  me- 
chanical appliances  and  the  uses  of  steam  went  with  it,  the  scheme 
would  naturally  appear  less  chimerical.  We  find,  in  1830,  that 
General  Joseph  G.  Swift  has  an  idea  in  his  mind  of  connecting  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  We  remember  him  as  the  military  engineer 
who  revived  the  old  line  of  intrenclnnents  which  the  Revolutionary 
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heroes  had  run  from  the  Wallabout  to  Gowanus.  Throwing  up  banks 
or  dykes  was  therefore  quite  in  his  line,  but  it  is  rather  startling  m 
learn  of  his  suggestion  to  construct  a dyke  across  the  East  River, 
upon  which  a fine  boulevard  should  be  laid  out!  Even  the  Dutch 
would  think  twice  before  throwing  a dyke  across  such  a current  as 
tears  by  here.  We  have  already  cited  the  historian  Prime,  who  wrote 
about  1845,  and  how  merry  lie  makes  himself  over  the  project  of  a 
bridge.  “ Near  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,”  lie  wrote, 
“the  erection  of  a bridge  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  of  a 
single  arch,  so  lofty  as  to  form  no  obstruction  to  navigation,  and  so 
strong  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  had  become  the 
great  topic  of  conversation.  But  now  the  idea  of  a bridge  is  as  rare 
a conception  as  a fifth  wheel  to  a coach,  and  is  about  as  desirable.” 
Then  glorifying  the  convenient  and  abundant  ferry  service,  he  goes 
on  to  say:  “ At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  you  can  pass  from  one 
city  to  the  other  with  equal  safety  and  greater  rapidity  than  you 
could  walk  the  same  distance  on  terra  finna.  . . . Under  these 

circumstances  who  would  think  of  crossing  on  a bridge,  if  one  stood 
in  his  way?  ” We  perceive  that  he  congratulates  his  own  generation 
in  1845  on  having  permanently  set  aside  so  preposterous  a notion  as 
that  of  bridging  the  East  River.  But,  alas!  four  years  later  the  hal- 
lucination had  broken  out  again.  Like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  would  not 
down.  In  an  issue  of  the  New  York  Tribune  one  fine  day  in  1849,  we 
find  the  following  revelation  of  the  prevalent  lunacy,  as  Dr.  Prime 
must  have  regarded  it : “ The  great  project  of  municipal  improve- 

ment now  occupying  public  attention  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn  is  the 
building  of  a splendid  bridge  connecting  the  two  shores  of  the  East 
River,  and  thus  making  New  York  and  Brooklyn  emphatically  one. 

The  bridge  is  the  great  event  of  the  day.  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  must  be  united,  and  there  is  no  other  means  of  doing  it 
The  thing  will  certainly  be  achieved  one  of  these  days,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.” 

Thus  broached  and  considered,  and  flouted  and  laid  aside  and  tak- 
en up  again,  the  great  pressing  necessity  and  desirability  of  the 
scheme  kept  on  bringing  men  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  accomplish- 
ment. Such  enterprises  must  eventually  get  themselves  acted  on  bv 
the  Legislature  as  a first  step  toward  practical  execution.  Before 
the  war  was  over,  in  February,  18li4,  writers  tell  us  that  a bill  was 
introduced  at  Albany  for  the  appointing  of  a commission  to  inquire 
into  the  feasibility  and  expediency  of  building  a bridge  across  the 
East  River,  and  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  85,000  for  that  pur- 
pose. A year  later  a bill  was  brought  forward  to  incorporate  the 
East  River  Bridge  Company.  All  this  seems  to  have  been  rather  far 
ahead  of  any  really  serious  movement  in  the  matter,  such  as  has  cast 
lasting  honor  and  remembrance  upon  certain  names  that  became  iden- 
tified with  bridge  history  shortly  after.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was 
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i .Tillius  W.  Adams,  who  is  said  to  have  given  the  subject  much 

htudv  from  1835  on.  He  was  a resident  of  Brooklyn  and  a celebrated 
civil  engineer.  The  war  interrupted  his  studies,  but,  in  1805,  he  re- 
turned to  the  matter  so  near  his  heart,  and  he  soon  matured  a plan. 
This  involved  two  elliptic  tubes,  supported  by  ribs  of  steel,  and  pro- 
viding three  platforms  for  travelers.  He  succeeded  in  interesting  Mr. 
W illiam  ( \ Kingsley,  a contractor,  in  the  project,  and  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  in  this  individual  proved  to  be  a potent  factor  in  the  final 
achievement.  Another  account,  however,  somewhat  reverses  the 
above  order,  and  makes  Mr.  Kingsley  the  one  to  arouse  his  friend,  the 
civil  engineer,  who  is  not  mentioned,  but  presumably  is  Colonel  Ad- 
ams. At  any  rate,  we  can  now  trace  the  influence  and  push  of  more 
than  one  eminent  and  capable  individual.  Next  to  Kingsley,  we 
come  upon  the  name  of  Henry  C.  Murphy,  whom  we  so  constantly 
encounter  in  Brooklyn  affairs  of  every  sort.  An  IJafile  supplement 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  winning  over  of  Mr.  Murphy 
to  the  enterprise  in  which  lie  always  took  a leading  part,  being  for 
many  years  President  of  the  Bridge  Commission.  It  is  too  good 
to  be  omitted  here.  One  afternoon  in  1860,  Mr.  Kingsley  called 
on  Justice  MeCue,  who  tells  the  story,  asking  him  to  go  along  to  Bay 
Bulge  to  call  on  the  Senator  in  regard  to  the  bridge  scheme.  Mr. 
Murphy  had  a country  seat  there  called  “ Owl's  Head,”  and  a tablet 
in  the  library  records  the  historic  visit.  “ After  a while,”  are  Judge 
Mc< 'tie's  words.  “ Mr.  Kingsley  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  bridge. 
Mr.  Murphy  listened  to  him  with  much  attention.  He  listened  as  a 
man  under  a spell.  Then,  as  if  resenting  the  dominion  of  another,  Mr. 
Murphy  began  to  interrogate  and  criticise  and  doubt.  To  everything 
that  Mr.  Murphy  advanced  Mr.  Kingsley  gave  the  most  respectful 
consideration.  No  sooner  would  Mr.  Murphy  stop,  however,  than  Mr. 
Kingsley  would  meet  him  with  arguments,  illustrations,  and  rejoind- 
ers, which  were  persistent,  comprehensive,  and  unanswerable.  The 
result  was  that  Mr.  Murphy  avowed  himself  a convert  to  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  proposition.  He  agreed  to  draw  the  enabling  bill.  It  was 
far  toward  morning  when  we  left  Mr.  Murphy's  house,  but,  on  that 
night,  and  in  that  talk,  the  bridge,  as  a fact,  was  born.” 

The  bill  drawn  up  by  Senator  Murphy  was  laid  before  the  Legisla- 
ture at  its  next  session,  in  1867,  and  was  passed  in  April.  It  was 
on  the  basis  of  Colonel  Adams's  plan,  and  the  financial  provisions 
called  for  the  formation  of  a private  corporation  with  the  two  cities 
the  largest  contributors  to  the  capital  stock.  New  York  taking  one- 
third  and  Brooklyn  two-thirds.  In  1868  the  Common  Council  re- 
solved to  subscribe  three  millions  of  dollars,  on  condition  that  two 
millions  should  be  subscribed  by  others,  ten  per  cent,  of  which  was 
to  be  paid  in,  and  also  stipulating  that  the  city  should  have  a rep- 
resentation in  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  December,  1868,  the  New 
York  Common  Council  agreed  to  subscribe  a million  and  a half  del- 
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lars,  providing  that  the  Mayor,  Comptroller,  and  President  of  tin- 
Board  of  Aldermen  should  be  c.r  officio  members  of  the  company.  Tin- 
remaining  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  by  indi- 
viduals. A look  along  this  original  list  of  shareholders  is  interesting. 
New  York  is  credited  with  fifteen  thousand  shares  and  Brooklyn  wit  It 
thirty  thousand.  The  contracting  firm  of  Kingsley  & Keene  are  down 
for  sixteen  hundred.  Mr.  Murphy  risked  the  cost  of  one  hundred 
shares  in  the  untried  enterprise,  and  Mayor  Kalbfleiscli  two  hundred. 
YV  e are  not  surprised  to  see  the  name  of  first  citizen  ” J.  S.  T.  Stran- 
ahan  where  any  good  was  to  be  done  to  Brooklyn.  Not  so  pleas- 
ant a feature,  and  one,  we  would  think,  auguring  disaster  to  it,  was 
the  great  number  of  shares  taken  by  members  of  the  Tweed  ring. 
Tweed  himself  is  down  for  live  hundred  and  sixty,  and  Peter  II. 
Sweeney  for  the  same  amount.  They  saw  a good  investment  here 
for  their  stolen  money,  and  the  wonder  is  they  did  not  maneuver  so 
as  to  plunder  the  people  by  means  of  this  enterprise,  yet  no  doubt  they 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  project 
by  the  politicians,  who  wished  to  get  the  work  under  their  control,  or 
else  kill  it  altogether.  Aside  from  the  sanction  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. there  was  needed  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  the  East  River  was  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  a navigable 
water  of  the  United  States.  In  the  autumn  of  1SGS  a bill,  therefore, 
was  introduced  in  Congress  granting  the  desired  permission.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  inquire  thoroughly  into  the  plans  and 
provisions  of  the  proposed  structure,  who  reported  favorably  there- 
on, only  stipulating  that  at  the  center  the  span  should  be  135. 
instead  of  130  feet  above  high  water.  The  act  was  then  passed,  one 
requirement  of  it  being  that  the  bridge  be  completed  on  or  before 
June  1,  18701  A later  amendment  graciously  extended  the  time  to 
June  1,  1874.  We  now  know  it  took  nine  years  longer  to  realize  this 
happy  consummation. 

Meantime  the  chief  engineer  had  been  selected,  and  some  of  the 
work  had  begun.  John  A.  Roebling,  the  constructor  of  the  Niagara 
Suspension  Bridge,  had  been  appointed  in  May,  1807,  and  the  plans 
which  he  submitted  in  September  called  for  a structure  similar  to 
that,  but  on  a vastly  larger  scale.  The  first  borings  and  soundings 
were  made  in  1807,  which  revealed  that  there  was  a foundation  of 
gneiss  rock  ninety-six  feet  below  high-water  mark.  The  sites  for  the 
two  towers  were  located,  and,  on  August  20,  1800,  the  surveys  for 
these  and  the  approaches  were  finished.  Even  then  a great  calamity 
had  already  come  upon  the  enterprise.  On  July  22,  1809,  while  busy 
superintending  the  work  of  locating  the  Brooklyn  tower,  Chief  Engi- 
neer Roebling  met  with  a fatal  accident.  As  he  was  standing  on  a 
pier  adjoining  the  nearest  slip  of  the  Fulton  Ferry,  a boat  coming 
in  crashed  against  the  side,  and  so  disturbed  the  timbers  of  the  pier 
that  Mr.  Roebling's  foot  was  crushed  between  them.  Lockjaw  set  in. 
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. i hi | sixteen  days  later  lie  was  dead.  Fortunately  his  son,  Colonel 
Washington  A.  Koebling,  was  fully  capable  of  carrying  on  the 
work  of  bis  father,  hav- 
ing been  with  him  in 
his  previous  undertak- 
ings, and  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  his  suc- 
irssor.  On  January  3. 
is70.  work  was  begun 
in  the  preparation  of 
the  site  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Brooklyn 
tower.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  towers  rest  on 
caissons  sunk  into  the 
require  d positions. 

They  were  constructed 
at  Greenpoint,  and 
launched  like  ships. 

Each  caisson  was  102 
by  172  feet,  being  in 
effect  simply  huge 
wooden  boxes  turned 
bottom  up.  the  roof 
being  over  twenty  feet 
thick,  composed  of 
solid  timbers  bolted  to- 
gether. In  the  space 
whence  the  air  repelled 
the  water  the  workmen 
stood  and  removed 
sand, mud,  rocks,  what- 
ever was  in  the  way  of 
a solid  and  even  rest- 
ing place  for  the  towers, 
after  which  the  hollow 
space  was  filled  with 
concrete,  and  the  boxes 
left  under  water  to  sus- 
tain the  enormous  su- 
peri  ncumbent  weight 
of  masonry.  T li  e 
launching  and  placing 
of  the  Brooklyn  caisson 
was  made  the  occasion 

of  some  ceremonies  on  rush  for  the  cars  ox  Brooklyn  bridge. 
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March  19,  1870;  in  December  there  was  a lire  in  it,  but  no 
one  was  hurt,  and  the  injury  done  was  soon  repaired.  The 
Brooklyn  tower  was  finished  in  the  summer  of  1875,  and  the 
New  York  tower  a year  later.  Now  commenced  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  thrilling  of  any  of  the  work  so  far  done — this  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  cables.  The  four  great  cables  contain  over  five 
thousand  single  steel  wires  each,  and  of  these  twenty  thousand  one 
wire  had  to  be  the  first.  On  August  14, 1870,  the  first  wire  was  strung 
across  from  tower  to  tower,  rising  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  into 
the  air.  With  breathless  interest  did  men  watch  the  riggers  riding 
across  these  almost  invisible  supports.  Xext  the  footbridge  was  laid, 
swinging  at  a dizzy  elevation,  across  which  people  who  were  sure  of 
their  heads  made  venturesome  trips.  And,  at  length,  after  the  va- 
rious details  had  been  gradually  developed  and  added  with  the  ap- 
parently slow  years,  in  the  spring  of  1883  the  marvelous  feat  of  engi- 
neering skill  and  mechanical  daring  hung  over  the  conquered  and 
turbulent  stream,  that  could  no  longer  divide  the  sister  cities. 

We  can  never  grow  tired  of  reading  the  figures  that  tell  of  its  dimen- 
sions and  its  strength;  one  may  not  be  able  to  remember  them,  but 
one  likes  to  look  at  them  again  and  again  so  as  to  renew  the  impres- 
sion of  titanic  proportions  which  they  leave  upon  the  mind.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the  passage  over  the  bridge,  from  Sands  Street  in 
Brooklyn,  to  Park  Bow,  Xew  York,  is  more  than  a mile,  say,  a mile 
and  a furlong.  The  curved  approach  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  that  solid 
structure  of  masonry,  arch  after  arch  of  stone  and  brick,  has  a length 
of  nine  hundred  and  seventy-one  feet.  On  the  Xew  York  side  the 
straight  line  of  the  same  kind  of  structure,  looming  in  its  massive 
strength  high  above  neighboring  buildings  devoted  to  business,  is 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  or,  say,  about  two  or  three  of  the 
longest  “ avenue  ” blocks  uptown.  From  the  ends  of  these  approaches 
the  suspension-bridge  proper  begins.  Down  from  the  top  of  the  towers 
the  four  cables  come  sweeping  to  the  anchorages  at  their  termini,  sub- 
tending with  the  part  of  the  bridge  they  carry  here  not  water  but  land, 
the  busiest  streets  of  both  cities.  Tlielength  of  each  of  these  land  spans 
is  nine  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  We  now  reach  the  real  obstacle  to 
be  overcome,  the  thing  which  has  made  all  this  stupendous  work  and 
incalculable  expense  necessary,  that  is,  the  East  Biver.  Between  the 
towers  the  huge  cables  gracefully  hang,  descending  and  ascending 
with  bold  curves,  yet  with  easy  disdain  holding  the  enormous  weight 
above  the  swift  current  below.  As  they  curve  downward  the  bridge- 
path  itself  curves  upward,  so  that  the  center  of  the  arch  is  about  six- 
teen feet  higher  than  its  extremities  at  the  towers.  The  bridge-floor 
at  the  towers  is  one  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  above  high  water,  at 
the  center  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  so  that  only  the  tallest 
three-  or  four-masters  need  take  down  their  top-hampers  as  they  go  un- 
der. And  the  length  of  this  span, — the  crucial  portion  of  the  whole 
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(••instruction,  t Lie  final  conquest  of  the  river, — is  so  nearly  sixteen  liun- 
feet  that  we  misfit  as  well  call  it  so.  Now,  what  shall  be  our 
basis  of  confidence  that  this  bridge  will  sustain  all  that  we  put  upon 
it?  We  observe  the  cables,  four  in  number,  with  satisfying  sym- 
metry, holding  in  mid-air  the  various  parts  or  passageways.  We 
learn  that  their  diameter  is  151  inches,  making  a circumference  of 
nearly  four  feet;  that  they  contain  each  5,21)0  parallel  steel  wires,  not 
twisted,  but  welded  together  by  transverse  wires  binding  them  fast 
into  one  solid  whole.  We  gather,  with  some  apprehension,  that  the 
permanent  weight  these  four  cables  are  called  upon  to  sustain,  before 
a foot  of  man,  a single  horse  or  wagon,  or  railroad  car,  has  entered 
upon  the  bridge  to  be  upborne,  is  no  less  than  14,080  tons!  But  even 
this  vast  weight  sinks  into  insignificance,  and  our  fears  are  quite 
effectually  dissipated,  when  we  further  ascertain  that  each  of  the 
four  cables  alone  can  almost  sustain  this  whole  structural  weight. 
That  is,  each  cable  can  carry  12,500  tons;  thus,  the  four  together  can 
easily  manage  fifty  thousand  tons,  and  perhaps  a little  more,  as  they 
work  together;  and  what  are  fifteen  thousand  tons  to  that?  The  cost 
of  this  wonderful  structure,  when  it  stood  complete  between  the  two 
cities,  was  estimated  to  have  been  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  up  to  that 
date;  some  five  millions  have  been  spent  on  it  since.  Some  of  these 
statistics  have  already  been  given  in  our  brief  account  of  the  bridge 
from  the  New  York  side  of  the  subject  (Yol.  I.,  pp.  470-473).  There, 
too,  was  related  the  part  of  the  opening  celebration  most  in  evidence 
in  the  metropolis,  the  passage  of  the  President  and  Governor,  and 
their  reception  by  the  escort  from  the  Brooklyn  side.  It  remains 
now  to  recount  the  expression  of  Brooklyn’s  joy  and  pride  in  the  com- 
pletion of  that  marvel  of  engineering  skill,  which  had  been  the  dream 
of  her  citizens  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  had  been  often 
set  aside  as  too  wild  and  extravagant  a dream  to  be  ever  realized. 
The  date  fixed  for  the  ceremonies  and  opening  was  May  24,  1883,  and 
we  need  not  here  stop  again  to  record  the  foolish  objections  made  be- 
cause this  happened  to  be  Queen  Victoria's  birthday. 

Such  a piece  of  work  as  had  here  been  accomplished  was  more 
than  a local  triumph.  It  belonged  to  the  whole  State,  and  the  whole 
country;  it  was  an  event  of  National  importance.  There  were  evi- 
dences of  widespread  and  profound  interest  throughout  the  Union, 
and  the  project  was  discussed  with  intelligent  approval  and  enthusi- 
astic appreciation  in  every  State.  Hence,  the  two  cities  were  crowded 
with  representatives  from  almost  every  State,  who  had  eagerly  hur- 
ried to  behold  with  their  own  eyes  the  wonderful  thing  they  had  read 
or  heard  so  much  about  and  to  swell  the  throngs  who  should  do  honor 
to  the  opening  ceremonies.  Of  course,  in  the  two  cities  everything 
was  vn  fete;  it  was  a universal  holiday  from  morning  to  night  in 
Brooklyn,  and  in  New  York  no  business  was  done  after  the  noon  hour. 
The  sun  never  dawned  on  a more  perfect  day.  Clear,  bright  sunshine 
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tempered  by  cool  breezes  prevailed  all  day,  putting  no  discomfnrr 
upon  any  one.  whether  mere  sightseers  or  burdened  with  the  anxieties 
and  duties  belonging  to  the  conduct  of  the  ceremonies.  At  a very 
early  hour  the  people  began  to  till  the  streets,  taking  up  advantageous 
positions  for  seeing  the  march  of  troops  and  the  passage  of  celebrities, 
but  for  a long  time  they  had  to  be  content  with  observing  the 
display  of  flags  and  the  decorations  tastefully  arranged  with  the 
National  colors.  When  President  Arthur  and  Governor  Cleveland, 
attended  by  Mayor  Edson  and  the  other  New  York  City  officials, 
reached  the  New  York  tower,  and  were  transferred  from  their  New 
York  escort  to  the  Brooklyn  contingent,  the  moment  was  announced 
by  the  thundering  of  cannon.  Salutes  were  tired  by  the  harbor  forts, 
by  the  Navy  Yard,  and  by  guns  planted  on  Fort  Greene.  There  was 
a fleet  of  United  States  vessels  anchored  in  the  river  just  below  the 
bridge,  composed  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Yantic,  the  Kearsarge  (since 
wrecked),  the  Yandalia,  and  the  Minnesota,  under  command  of  Bear 
Admiral  Cooper.  These  ships  saluted  with  their  guns,  and,  as  the 
distinguished  persons  moved  across  the  bridge,  the  blue  jackets 
manned  the  yards. 

The  exercises  were  arranged  to  take  place  in  the  depot  at  the  Brook- 
lyn terminus.  A stand  had  been  erected  for  the  speakers,  and  seats 
arranged  for  a large  audience.  These  had  already  been  more  than 
filled  when  the  President  and  Governor  arrived,  when  the  vast  assem- 
blage arose  cn  masse  and  received  them  with  cheers.  Among  the  in- 
vited guests  present  were  governors  of  various  States  and  mayors 
of  several  cities.  Upon  the  platform  sat  James  S.  T.  Stranahan,  who 
had  been  selected  to  preside  on  this  august  occasion,  and  on  either 
hand,  the  President  of  the  Bridge  Commission,  Mr.  William  C.  Kings- 
ley, Mayor  Edson  of  New  York,  Mayor  Low  of  Brooklyn,  all  of  whom 
were  to  speak,  and  the  orators  of  the  day,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  New 
York  (later  Mayor),  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bichard  S.  Stores,  of  Brooklyn. 
The  members  of  the  Board  of  Bridge  Trustees  were  also  upon  the 
platform.  But  there  were  two  men  whose  absence  was  painfully 
apparent.  One  was  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  President  of  the 
Bridge  Commission  from  its  beginning.  He  had  died  only  a few 
months  before,  on  December  1,  1S82,  and  thus  failed  to  see  this 
crowning  moment  of  his  efforts.  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  his  presentation 
speech,  feelingly  alluded  to  him.  “ For  sixteen  years  together,"  he 
said,  “the  late  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy  stood  for  this  work  wherever 
it  challenged  the  enmity  of  an  opponent  or  needed  an  advocate,  a 
supporter,  and  a friend.  I le  devised  the  legislation  under  which  it  was 
commenced.  He  staked  in  its  inception  a large  portion  of  his  private 
fortune  on  its  success.  He  upheld  its  feasibility  and  utility  before 
committees  and  legislatures  and  law  courts,  and  in  every  form  of 
public  discussion.  For  years  he  looked  forward  to  this  day  to  fittingly 
close  the  activities  of  a long  and,  in  many  respects,  an  illustrious 
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, iirccr.  It  was  not  permitted  him  to  see  it,  but  he  saw  very  near  the 
,.inl.  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  realize,  what  is  now  admitted,  that 
lit*  was  to  the  end  of  his  days  engaged  in  a work  from  which  the  name 
..f  the  city  he  loved  so  well  will  never  be  dissociated.”  The  other 
absent  one  was  also  tenderly  alluded  to  in  the  presentation  speech. 
This  was  the  Chief  Engineer,  Col.  Washington  A.  lloebling.  He  had 
sacrificed  his  health  by  his  devotion  to  duty.  In  the  anxious  and 
uncertain  days  of  the  sinking  of  the  caissons,  he  had  contracted,  by 
1 1 h > frequent  and  long  continued  presence  within  them  to  direct  the 
workmen  and  guard  against  mishaps,  what  was  called  the  caisson 
fever.  It  had  proved  fatal  to  many  workmen;  to  Mr.  Roebling  it 
had  brought  nervous  prostration.  It  prevented  him  from  leaving 
home,  having  robbed  him  of  the  power  to  walk,  but.  fortunately,  it  had 
left  his  mind  perfectly  clear,  so  that  all  the  work  was  directed  from 
his  house.  He  had  rented  one  on  the  Heights  overlooking  the  bridge, 
and  thus  only  a distant  view  of  the  celebration  was  possible  to 
him.  “ For  many  long  and  weary  years.”  said  Mr.  Kingsley,  “ this 
man,  who  entered  our  service  young  and  full  of  life  and  hope  and 
daring,  has  been  an  invalid  and  confined  to  his  house.  He 
has  never  seen  this  structure  as  it  now  stands,  save  from  a distance. 
Colonel  Roebling  may  never  walk  across  this  bridge,  as  so  many  of 
his  fellow-men  have  done  to-day,  but  while  this  structure  stands,  he 
will  make  all  who  use  it  his  debtor.  His  infirmities  are  still  such  that 
he  who  would  be  the  center  of  interest  on  this  occasion,  and  even  in 
this  greatly  distinguished  company,  is  conspicuous  by  his  absence.” 
When  the  time  for  the  exercises  to  begin  arrived,  the  venerable  Mr. 
Stranahan  introduced  Bishop  Littlejohn,  who  read  specially  prepared 
selections  from  the  Scriptures,  and  a prayer  also  composed  for  the 
occasion.  Thereupon  followed  the  presentation  address  by  the  Vice- 
President  (but  now  President  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Murphy)  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  William  C.  Kingsley,  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted.  Next  came  the  address  of  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  Brooklyn  by  its  youthful  and  popular  Mayor,  Setli  Low.  Among 
other  things  he  said:  “The  importance  of  this  bridge  in  its  far- 
reaching  effects  at  once  entices  ami  bailies  the  imagination.  It  is  as 
though  the  population  of  these  cities  had  been  brought  to  the  river 
side,  year  after  year,  there  to  be  taught  patience;  and  as  though, 
in  this  bridge,  after  these  many  years,  patience  had  had  her  perfect 
work.  . . . Courage,  enterprise,  skill,  faith,  endurance, — these 

are  the  qualities  which  have  made  the  great  bridge,  and  these  are  the 
qualities  which  will  make  our  city  great  and  our  people  great.”  The 
Mayor  of  New  York  then  made  the  address  of  acceptance  for  his 
city.  Mr.  Edson  was  induced  to  forecast  a possible  future  from  the 
suggestive  and  promising  circumstances  of  that  day.  “ But  to  look 
forward  twenty-five  years,”  he  said,  “and  attempt  to  discern  the 
condition  of  things  in  this  metropolis,  if  they  shall  continue  to  move 
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forward  on  the  same  scale  of  progress,  is  an  undertaking  that  feu- 
can  grasp.  No  one  dares  accept  the  possibilities  that  are  forced  up- 
on the  mind  in  the  course  of  its  contemplation.  Will  these  two  eiri.-- 
ere  then  have  been  consolidated  into  one  great  municipality,  num- 
bering within  its  limits  more  than  five  millions  of  people?  Will  tin- 
right  of  self-government  have  been  accorded  to  the  great  city  rims 
united,  and  will  her  people  have  learned  how  best  to  exercise  that 
right?  ” These  are  interesting  questions  to  read  in  the  light  of  what 


fifteen  of  these  twenty-five  years  have  brought  around.  The  vast 
united  municipality  has  come,  placing  the  bridge  not  between  two 
cities,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  one.  As  to  self-government  and  the 
lesson  of  its  exercise,  we  may  leave  that  for  subsequent  years  to 
answer. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  cornet  of  Levy  was  still  a power  in 
the  land.  One  would  go  far  and  often  to  hear  the  strains  that  used 
to  thrill  the  auditors  at  Manhattan  Beach  in  the  summer,  and  various 
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public  halls  of  New  York  during  the  winter.  Often,  too,  did  those  in 
middle  age  see  him  walk  with  not  altogether  comfortable  steps  in  his 
place  with  the  splendid  band  Fisk’s  money  procured  for  the  Ninth 
Ib-giment.  The  immense  audience  at  the  Brooklyn  terminus,  to  re- 
lieve their  minds  before  the  two  orations  now  to  follow,  were  re- 
galed with  a cornet  solo  by  Mr.  Levy.  After  this  came  the  oration  by 
t lie  lion.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  ne  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  “ in  no  pre- 
x ions  period  of  the  world’s  history  could  this  bridge  have  been  built.” 
Speaking  of  the  amount  of  wages  for  which  this  great  work  stood, 
In*  observed  aptly  that  “ the  effect  of  the  discoveries  of  new  methods, 
tools,  and  laws  of  force,  has  been  to  raise  the  wages  of  labor  more 
than  a hundredfold,  in  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Pyra- 
mids were  built.”  But  it  is  impossible  further  to  summarize  so 
elaborate  and  lengthy  an  effort.  Neither  can  justice  be  done  to  the 
. loquent  and  scholarly  oration  of  Dr.  Stores.  He  was  at  a great 
disadvantage  in  the  delivery  of  it  at  the  end  of  such  extended  exer- 
cises. Besides,  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand  a 
written  discourse  to  be  read  as  written,  and  the  speaker  was  not  at 
his  best  under  such  restraints.  While  the  actual  auditors,  however, 
may  have  been  prevented  by  these  circumstances  from  enjoying  to  the 
full  the  elegant  language  and  elevated  thought  of  the  discourse,  its 
preservation  in  print  lias  afforded  that  delight  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  opening  sentence  is  already  replete  with  grace  of  diction 
and  poetry  of  expression:  “ It  can  surprise  no  one  that  we  celebrate 
the  completion  of  this  great  work,  in  which  lines  of  delicate  and  aerial 
grace  are  combined  with  a strength  more  enduring  than  that  of  mar- 

Ible,  and  the  woven  wires  prolong  to  these  heights  the  metropolitan 
avenues.”  After  appropriate  tributes  to  many  names  made  illustrious 
by  their  connection  with  this  noble  enterprise,  a happy  turn  of  the 
thought  was  made  when  he  added:  “ But,  after  all,  the  real  builder 
<»f  this  surpassing  and  significant  structure  has  been  the  people, 
whose  watchfulness  of  its  progress  has  been  constant,  whose  desire 
for  its  benefits  has  been  the  incentive  behind  its  plans,  by  whom  its 
treasury  has  been  supplied,  whose  exultant  gladness  now  welcomes 
its  success.”  At  the  close  of  this  oration  music  was  rendered  by  the 
Seventh  Regiment  Band,  to  the  strains  of  which  the  vast  gathering 
dispersed. 

But  the  functions  of  the  day  were  not  yet  over  for  the  distinguished 
guests.  After  the  ceremonies,  President  Arthur,  Governor  Cleveland, 
the  speakers  of  the  occasion,  and  the  Bridge  Trustees,  were  driven 
to  tin*  residence  of  Engineer  Koebling  on  Columbia  Heights,  where  a 
reception  was  held,  and  all  had  the  pleasure  of  conveying  their  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  the  real  hero  of  the  day,  so  sadly  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  receiving  his  deserved  recognition  in  any  other 
public  manner.  The  next  move  of  the  distinguished  party  was  to 
Mayor  Low's  residence,  where  they  were  given  a banquet.  Then,  in 
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the  evening,  they  attended  a grand  reception  at  the  Academy  i>f 
Music,  given  by  the  city  authorities  to  the  President  and  Governor, 
where  a great  multitude  assembled  and  passed  by  the  two  men  fur 
a shake  of  the  hand.  As  night  descended  the  throngs  wended  their 
way  to  points  of  vantage  along  the  water  front,  the  streets  and  roofs 
of  houses  presenting  a solid  mass  of  humanity.  The  East  Biver,  too. 
was  blocked  with  craft  of  every  kind  and  description,  private  and 
public,  bearing  sightseers,  to  behold  the  wonderful  display  of  tire- 
works  upon  the  center  of  the  bridgeway  and  the  tops  of  the  two  tow- 
ers. Pyrotechnieal  skill  was  induced  to  do  its  utmost,  and  did  it,  so 
that  the  exhibition  actually  beggars  description,  unless  tve  should 
tear  out  of  its  connection  and  apply  to  the  present  event  the  language 
of  the  journalist  who  attempted  to  do  justice  to  the  fireworks  at  the 
City  Hall  in  1825,  in  honor  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
which  the  long-suffering  reader  may  find  in  our  previous  volume  i p. 
273).  And  so  the  day  ended  in  a burst  of  glory,  as  well  it  might. 
Brooklyn  was  happy  and  Brooklyn  was  proud.  The  jostling  crowds 
that  surged  in  solid  phalanx  up  and  down  her  streets  from  house-line 
to  house-line,  were  too  happy  to  be  ill-natured,  and  the  best  of  order 
prevailed.  The  records  tell  us  that  the  easualities  that  occurred 
were  few  and  unimportant,  so  that  “the  auspicious  day  ended  with- 
out the  intrusion  of  anything  that  would  carry  with  it  other  than 
pleasant  memories  of  the  significant  event  which  it  commemorated.” 
It  was  reserved  for  the  next  week  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  bridge 
with  an  event  of  gloom,  when,  on  May  30,  the  panic  occurred,  resulting- 
in  the  death  of  some  and  the  injury  of  many.  But  this  belongs  rather 
to  New  York  than  to  Brooklyn  history,  and  has  been  duly  noted  in  its 
proper  place  (Yol.  I.,  p.  472  ). 

The  bridge  was  now  open  to  the  public  if  they  wished  to  walk 
across,  or  to  ride  in  their  carriages,  if  they  had  any.  In  either  case, 
they  had  to  pay  something,  for  the  815,000,000  had  to  be  met  in  some 
way.  And  now  came  to  the  test  the  crucial  question  put  by  historian 
Prime  in  1845.  Exulting  in  the  conveniences  of  his  five  ferries,  “ on 
all  of  these,”  he  proudly  asserts,  “ steamboats  are  constantly  plying, 
so  that  the  intervals  of  their  departure,  at  least  on  Fulton  Ferry, 
rarely  exceed  three  minutes,  and  the  passage  is  made  in  three  or  five 
minutes.  Under  these  circumstances,  who  would  think  of  crossing 
on  a bridge,  if  one  stood  in  his  way?  ” Notice  the  subtle  irony  of  that 
last  shot,  “ if  one  stood  in  his  icaii.'’  A walk  of  a mile  and  more  might 
indeed  be  something  of  an  obstacle  compared  with  the  conveniences 
of  a ferryboat,  although  teams  and  trucks  and  carriages  might  find 
it  easier  to  keep  on  driving.  So  the  bridge  did  not  indeed  fully  be- 
come a rival  to  the  ferries  until  provision  was  made  to  carry  pas- 
sengers across  its  mile  of  length.  This  was  done  by  means  of  a cable- 
railway and  the  cars  to  run  upon  it.  which  were  opened  to  the  use 
of  the  public  exactly  four  months  later,  or  on  September  24,  1883. 
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The  various  steps  since  iu  the  extension  of  bridge  conveniences  are 
familiar  to  all.  The  promenade  was  made  free  to  pedestrians  in  due 
course  of  time,  and  later  the  fare  on  the  cars  was  reduced  to  only  live 
cents  for  two  rides.  And  thus  Mr.  Prime’s  contemptuous  question  of 
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half  a century  ago,  lias  been  getting  a pretty  loud  answer  during  tin- 
last  few  years.  The  last  annual  report  rendered,  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1897,  informs  us  that  45,512,627  passengers  were  salVIv 
transported  between  the  two  cities  during  that  twelvemonth,  yield- 
ing a toll  of  $1,240,861.24!  A bridge  is  not  much  of  an  obstacle  if  fort  \ 
five  millions  of  people  find  it  so  little  in  their  way  as  to  persistent  I \ 
cross  it  to  that  number  every  year.  Nor  does  the  cost  seem  to  have 
been  excessive  if  a revenue  can  be  counted  on  yielding  eight  per  cent, 
of  the  original  cost.  Apropos  of  the  figures  given  above,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  read  a prediction  by  Dr.  Stiles  in  1869,  when  the  project  was 
still  largely  a conjecture : “ It  is  believed,”  he  writes,  “ that  the  bridge 
can  furnish  transportation  for  forty  millions  of  people  per  annum, 
and  this  is  the  number  that  now  travel  across  the  various  ferries  of 
the  Union  Ferry  Company.  Before  the  bridge  is  built  the  traffic  be- 
tween the  two  cities  will  have  doubled,  so  that  if  the  ferries  retained 
all  their  present  custom,  there  will  fall  to  the  bridge  a patronage 
equal  to  that  now  received  bv  the  ferry  companies.”  We  have  just 
seen  how  nearly  correct  this  forecast  has  proved,  after  the  bridge  and 
its  use  had  thoroughly  settled  itself  down  as  a part  of  Brooklyn  life. 

The  problem  of  bridging  the  East  River  had  now  been  solved,  and  a 
magnificent  solution  it  was,  patent  to  all  eyes.  There  remained  as 
yet  the  problem  of  conveying  Brooklyn’s  rapidly  growing  population 
(and  now  bound  to  grow  ever  so  much  faster)  as  expeditiously  and 
in  as  large  numbers  as  possible  to  this  waiting  bridge.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  of  it  now,  but  it  is  perfectly  true  that  on  the  day  the  bridge 
was  opened  and  for  almost  precisely  to  the  day  two  years  later, 
Brooklyn  people  had  no  means  of  getting  to  it  except  by  horse  cars. 
It  seems  radically  un-American  that  something  better  was  not  ready 
when  the  bridge  was  ready.  New  York  had  had  its  elevated  roads 
for  five  years  before  that;  it  was  not  till  two  years  after  that  Brook- 
lyn had  hers.  Yet  the  work  was  under  way  even  then,  and  its 
inception  dates  from  the  same  year  that  the  first  caisson  was  sunk  for 
the  bridge  towers.  This  occurred,  as  we  saw,  on  January  3,  1870.  On 
February  26,  there  was  a meeting  of  consulting  engineers  held  in 
Brooklyn  to  discuss  this  very  vital  subject  of  transportation.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  was  invited  to  preside  at  it,  and  the  question  definitely 
treated  was,  “ the  best  means  of  traveling  through,  under , or  over  Brook- 
lyn streets  by  steam  power.”  Of  these  three  alternatives,  the  through 
seems  to  have  been  the  problem  first  attacked,  for,  as  we  saw,  rapid 
transit,  so  called,  was  initiated  on  Atlantic  Avenue  in  1877.  The 
under  was  still  far  behind,  and  has  not  even  yet  caught  up  with  the 
others.  But  the  over  must  have  engaged  active  organized  effort  very 
soon,  for  in  the  same  year  that  the  inadequate  “ rapid  transits  ” were 
running  to  East  New  York,  the  Union  Elevated  Railway  (as  it  was 
later  called)  was  already  building  the  foundations  for  its  pillars  in 
that  same  section.  Indeed,  the  work  commenced  on  a day  destined 
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to  become  famous,  May  24,  1870,  thus  antedating  the  bridge  opening 
by  exactly  seven  years.  This  beginning,  however,  was  far  removed 
from  its  ending,  and  for  several  years  before  the  bridge  opening,  as 
well  as  for  two  years  after  it,  nothing  was  seen  of  an  elevated  road 
in  East  New  York  but  those  portions  of  it  which  were  necessarily 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  except  for  an  inch  or  so  of  granite 
stone  above  it.  Companies  were  organized  and  plans  and  routes  for- 
mulated, but  somehow  little  was  accomplished,  the  few,  as  usual, 
blocking  the  way  of  the  benefit  to  the  many  by  property  considera- 
tions, fears  of  damages,  suits  for  damages,  or  a general  infatuation 
for  “ objecting  ” which  possesses  some  people.  By  an  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature, passed  May  21,  1871,  and  by  another  act  amendatory  thereof, 
passed  May  22,  1875,  a “ body  corporate  and  politic  ” was  created, 
entitled  “ The  Brooklyn  Elevated  Railway  Company.”  This  company 
was  empowered  to  construct  and  operate  an  elevated  railroad  from 
the  eastern  (i.e.,  Brooklyn)  terminus  of  the  bridge  to  Woodhaven. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  Kings  County  “ L ” was  incorporated  by  these 
acts.  It  resulted  mainly  in  trouble  for  the  city  fathers.  The  route 
was  defined  carefully  in  the  charter,  streets  and  avenues  and  turns 
all  put  down  in  black  and  white.  But  it  was  desired  to  make  some 
change  in  the  route,  and  then  came  the  trouble.  The  Aldermen 
granted  t lie  change,  the  Mayor  vetoed  it.  Then  as  the  Aldermen  were 
preparing  to  pass  the  measure,  certain  citizens  invoked  an  injunc- 
tion from  the  courts  forbidding  the  Aldermen  to  override  their  May- 
or’s veto,  which,  to  a lay  mind  not  going  deeply  into  particulars, 
seems  like  carrying  “ government  by  injunctions  ” rather  far.  The 
Aldermen  thought  so  too,  voted  again  for  the  vetoed  ordinance 
and  passed  it  with  a sufficient  majority.  This  was  done  on  December- 
31,  1881,  and  of  the  twenty-one  Aldermen,  seventeen  voted  for  the 
objectionable,  or  rather  forbidden,  measure.  However  spirited  this 
action  may  appear,  it  was  somewhat  hazardous  nevertheless.  Prompt- 
ly on  January  14,  1882,  they  were  compelled  to  appear  before  the 
court  to  make  answer  for  their  disregard  of  its  injunction.  Naturally 
they  pleaded  not  guilty  of  contempt,  because  they  regarded  the  in- 
junction as  improperly  restraining  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  legis- 
lative powers.  The  plea  did  not  avail,  and  they  were  condemned  to 
pay  a fine  of  .8250  each,  and  to  spend  from  ten  to  thirty  days  in  jail, 
from  which  decision,  of  course,  they  appealed  to  a higher  court.  The 
sentence,  however,  was  finally  executed  upon  them,  and  the  proposed 
change  of  route,  whatever  it  was,  was  never  made.  But  the  case  illus- 
trates how  necessarily  slow  was  the  process  of  procuring  “ L ” roads 
for  Brooklyn. 

A multiplicity  of  plans  without  an  earnest  pursuit  of  any  because 
of  the  confusion  produced,  was  another  block  in  the  wheels  of  prog- 
ress. In  1881  there  were  four  projects  in  various  stages  of  construction 
or  contemplation.  First,  there  was  the  ‘‘  Bruff  ” Road,  later  the 
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“Brooklyn Union.”  Tliiswas  partially  constructed, for  the  foundations 
were  down  very  nearly  all  along;  the  route,  making  a not  very  preii  v 
showing,  or  very  safe  driving,  along  many  of  the  Brooklyn  streets. 
It  had  suffered  calamity  at  the  fountain  head  also,  the  place  where 
the  funds  were  to  come  from,  for,  alas!  it  was  even  then  in  tin- 
hands  of  a receiver.  A second  route  was  one  devised  by  a second 
commission  appointed  to  procure  rapid  transit,  and  was  planned  to 
run  through  Adams,  Fulton,  and  Myrtle  avenues.  We  do  not  exactly 
see  where  Fulton  street  would  have  come  in  on  that  line,  except  at 
the  end  or  beginning,  at  Fulton  Ferry.  But  evidently  this  is  now  part 
of  the  “ Union  ” lioad,  the  “ Bruff  ” having  first  run,  and  later  abol- 
ished, their  route  through  Park  and  Grand  avenues,  as  far  as  Myrtle, 
this  union  giving  origin  to  the  title.  The  third  and  fourth  projects 
have  completely  failed  to  materialize — an  elevated  road  from  South 
Ferry,  through  Atlantic  and  Fourth  avenues;  and  an  underground 
road  parallel  to  Fulton  Street.  A practical  measure  would  have  been 
to  make  some  kind  of  connection  between  the  “rapid transit,”  that  was 
doing  its  best  to  vindicate  its  name,  and  the  bridge  after  it  was  con- 
structed. It  made  the  passage  to  New  York  from  East  New  York,  or 
Bedford,  very  little  more  expeditious  to  have  to  take  a horse  car  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  On  June  11,  1883,  Austin  Corbin  was  before  the 
Common  Council  with  a request  for  permission  to  build  an  elevated 
road  from  the  Flatbush  Avenue  Station  to  the  bridge;  but  the  petition 
was  not  acceded  to.  The  completion  of  the  bridge,  however,  had  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  heretofore  lagging  operations  on  the 
Brooklyn  Union  enterprise.  The  work  was  pushed  with  increasing  dil- 
igence a n<l  dispatch.  A change  of  route  was  permitted  through  Lexing- 
ton instead  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  striking  Broadway  further  down,  and 
on  May  15,  1885,  a portion  of  the  road  was  opened  for  traffic.  It  ran 
from  Fulton  Ferry, through  York  Street  to  Hudson  Avenue,  so  to  Park 
Avenue,  through  Park  to  Grand,  through  Grand  to  Lexington,  and  so 
to  Broadway.  The  portion  from  Hudson  to  Grand  along  Park  Ave- 
nue, and  from  Park  to  Myrtle  along  Grand,  was  abandoned  after- 
ward, and  the  structure  entirely  removed,  so  that  no  one  would  now 
suspect  there  ever  had  been  an  elevated  railroad  here.  Meantime, 
while  the  completed  portion  was  procuring  a revenue  for  the  com- 
pany, work  was  steadily  pushed  along  Broadway  to  East  New  York 
In  the  autumn  of  1885  trains  were  running  to  Alabama  Avenue,  and 
rapid  transit  to  the  bridge  was  finally  realized  for  East  New  York. 
It  was  only  a little  while  before  the  next  station  was  reached — Van 
Sic-len  Avenue, — which  remained  the  terminus  for  some  years.  It 
is  needless  to  remind  those  familiar  with  Brooklyn  what  develop- 
ments of  this  system  have  since  followed:  the  extension  from  Van 
Sielen  Avenue  to  Cypress  Hills;  the  construction  of  the  line  all  the 
way  down  Broadway,  thus  reaching  the  Williamsburgh  section  with 
its  ferries;  the  line  on  Myrtle  Avenue,  running  out  toward  Bulge- 
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uoihI;  the  Hudson  Avenue  extension  to  Myrtle;  the  branch  from 
Myrtle  through  Hudson  and  Flatbush  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and  along  the 
latter  as  far  as  Thirty-sixth  Street,  inviting  the  traffic  to  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  and  connecting  at  Thirty-sixth  Street  with  the  Brooklyn, 
Hath  and  Coney  Island  Railroad,  where  a handsome  station  was  built. 
This  portion  of  the  system  was  ready  for  the  public  somewhere  about 
1881).  But  later  the  road  was  carried  upon  a lofty  curve  down  toward 
Third  Avenue,  and  old  Gowanus  was  connected  Avith  the  modern 
bridge  as  far  as  Sixty-tifth  Street.  But  Brooklyn  Union  did  not  have 
t he  city  all  to  itself ; another  enterprise  Avas  in  the  field.  On  December 
iTt,  1883,  there  Avas  a special  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  to  take 
action  on  the  report  of  its  railroad  committee.  The  Council  was  deal- 
ing Avith  a dangerous  subject,  which  had  proved  disastrous  to  the  city 
fathers  in  previous  months.  It  had,  therefore,  been  fain  to  proceed 
cautiously,  and  had  appointed  a committee  to  see  that  all  was  right. 
The  matter  investigated  was  the  expediency  of  granting  a franchise 
to  the  Kings  County  Elevated,  which  had  succeeded  the  com- 
pany to  whom  a charter  was  given  in  1874,  and  whose  change  of 
route  had  been  disputed  in  1881.  The  franchise  was  granted,  stipu- 
lating that  the  work  must  be  begun  by  September  1,  18S4,  and  that 
the  road  must  be  in  operation  tAvo  years  after  that.  The  second  con- 
dition Avas  doubtless  added  in  view  of  the  dilatory  proceedings  on  the 
other  system.  Other  stipulations  were  that  the  company  should  pay 
tAvo  per  cent,  of  its  gross  receipts  to  the  city  after  its  road  had  been 
in  operation  five  years;  and  in  order  to  protect  the  city  from  any  pos- 
sible damage  one  million  dollars  of  its  first  mortgage  was  to  be  de- 
posited in  a Brooklyn  or  Xoav  York  trust  company.  The  work  was 
promptly  begun,  and  on  a somewhat  more  expensive  scale  than  that 
of  the  other  road,  the  trusses  and  pillars  being  of  steel  instead  of 
iron.  The  route  Avas  a simple  one.  folloAving  Fulton  Street  and  Fulton 
Avenue  as  far  as  East  New  York,  there  running  southward  for  several 
blocks,  and  turning  eastAvard  again,  making  its  terminus  also  at  Yan 
Siclen  AA'enue.  Its  intention  was  to  reach  Woodliaven  and  Jamaica 
eventually,  but  connection  Avith  the  latter  is  made  uoav  by  trolley  cars. 
The  road  Avas  not  fully  in  operation  till  nearly  181)0.  Its  course  is  en- 
tirely conterminous  Avith  the  old  historic  road  from  the  Ferry  through 
Breuckelen,  passing  over  the  spot  Avhere  the  church  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road.  Then  past  Bedford  it  runs  close  to  t he  former  winding 
highway  to  Jamaica,  along  Avhieh  the  British  stealthily  crept  into  the 
Americans’  rear  in  1770.  The  only  portion  of  the  old  road  still  exist- 
ing, that  going  directly  into  the  pass  Avhieh  should  have  been  so  care- 
fully guarded,  is  to  be  seen  at  the  point  Avhere  the  structure  curves 
away  from  Fulton  Avenue.  From  this  point,  too,  can  be  seen  the  site 
of  the  old  IIoAvard  Ilalf-Avay  Inn,  part  of  Avhieh  was  still  standing  ten 
years  ago. 

We  have  strongly  emphasized  the  absence  of  two  persons  from  the 
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ceremonies  at  the  opening  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge — Hon.  Homy 
Murphy  and  Engineer  Washington  A.  Boebling.  It  can  not  be  denied 
there  was  another  conspicuous  absence.  Why  was  not  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  there?  Some  one  in  power  must  have  had  a feeling  of  hos- 
tility to  satisfy,  and  indulged  it  by  excluding  from  the  occasion  of 
Brooklyn’s  cliiefest  glory  one  who  alone  could  have  done  justice  to 
it  with  the  power  of  human  eloquence.  And  his  place  in  Brooklyn 
history — or  rather  the  place  he  had  made  for  Brooklyn  in  the  ey»*s 
of  the  world— made  a demand  as  loud  as  human  ears  ever  heard 
that  this  son  of  Brooklyn  should  stand  forth  on  such  a day  as  that 
and  speak  for  her  as  he  alone  could  do  it.  But  he  was  not  theiv, 
and  if  some  hostile  soul  was  pleased  with  its  doing  in  suppressing  him, 
the  pity  of  it  may  abide  for  the  opportunity  lost  to  the  city  to  have 
had  an  effort  of  human  speech  to  ring  down  the  grooves  of  time  and 
enhance  the  glory  of  the  achievement  celebrated.  If  it  were  meant 
to  make  the  public  forget  Beecher,  it  was  a pitiable  failure,  for  he  was 
brought  more  conspicuously  forward  to  men’s  minds  by  the  query 
forcing  itself  to  every  lip,  why  Beecher  had  not  been  asked  to  speak? 
than  if  he  had  spoken.  No  one  could  have  given  a more  scholarly 
and  elegant  oration  than  Dr.  Storrs;  but  no  one  would  listen  to  it, 
read  as  it  was,  and  at  the  end  of  a long  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  would  have  failed  to  wait  through  even  more  prolonged  exer- 
cises, and  no  one  would  then  have  listened  with  any  abatement  of  in- 
terest or  delight,  if  Beecher  had  been  down  on  the  program.  But  his 
turn  for  special  honor  came  the  next  month.  On  June  24, 1883,  he  was 
70  years  of  age, — 70  years  “ young  ” as  some  one  might  have  said, — 
and  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  determined  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 
The  Academy  of  Music  was  engaged,  aud  on  the  evening  of  June  25 
(the  24th  being  Sunday),  an  immense  throng  filled  that  spacious  au- 
ditorium to  show  their  love  and  respect  for  this  remarkable  man. 
Certainly,  Mayor  Low  was  not  the  person  who  had  done  Brooklyn 
the  bad  turn  of  omitting  Beecher  at  the  bridge  opening,  for  he  graced 
this  present  occasion  with  his  presence,  and  spoke  in  a very  happy 
manner.  There  were  addresses  of  congratulation  and  appreciation 
by  prominent  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  and  letters  of  like  import  from 
Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  John  G.  Whittier,  Wendell  Phillips,  George  W. 
Curtis,  and  other  eminent  men  in  every  part  of  the  land.  Mayor  Low, 
in  a striking  yet  tasteful  way,  impressed  upon  the  audience  the  length 
of  the  term  that  Beecher  had  served  his  church,  during  nearly  all  of 
which  period  he  had  been  a famous  man  and  bruited  the  name  of 
Brooklyn  as  his  own  grew  greater.  “ Mr,  Beecher,”  he  said,  “ came 
to  Brooklyn  in  1847,  and  I came  in  1S50,”  which  was  the  year  of  his 
birth.  Beecher,  of  course,  was  expected  to  make  an  address,  and  he 
did  so,  but  it  speaks  well  for  his  modesty  and  good  feeling,  that  if  ever 
he  was  placed  at  a disadvantage,  or  failed  to  master  a situation,  it 
was  now.  Of  course  he  could  not  but  speak  well,  and  fluently,  but  it 
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was  ditlicult  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  the  meeting  and  to  continue  to 
emphasize  himself.  At  the  beginning  he  naively  remarked  that  he 
would  rather  be  back  again  “ in  Manchester  with  the  mob  than  here 
in  Brooklyn  now.”  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  Kev.  Dr.  George 
]«'.  Keed  offered  some  resolutions,  which  were  enthusiastically 
adopted,  part  of  which  read  as  follows : “ As  a man,  by  the  integrity 
of  his  life  and  the  purity  of  his  character,  he  has  vanquished  misrep- 
resentation and  abuse,  corrected  and  counteracted  misunderstanding, 
and  converted  public  admiration  into  personal  affection.” 

A social  event  of  some  importance,  although  limited  to  a rather  nar- 
row circle,  was  the  organization  of  the  “ Ihpetonga.”  It  was  the  aim  of 
this  association  to  reproduce  for  Brooklyn  something  of  what  New 
York  society  knows  as  the  Patriarchs.  Let  us  regard  the  effort,  or 
rather  its  results,  also,  as  furnishing  evidence  that  Brooklyn  can  show 
something  in  the  way  of  metropolitan  distinction,  and  is  not  any 
longer  altogether  and  hopelessly  provincial.  The  peculiar  name  se- 
lected is  an  Indian  word,  and  those  learned  in  that  lore  say  that  it 
means  “ the  heights.”  Thus  it  may  equally  apply  to  the  top-knot  of 
society  or  to  the  locality  in  Brooklyn  where  most  of  that  resides. 
We  believe  it  was  only  the  latter  circumstance  that  Ihpetonga  was 
intended  to  refer  to.  The  organization  is  a purely  social  one,  the 
chief  aim  of  its  existence,  upon  which  it  concentrates  thought  and 
energy  all  through  the  rest  of  the  year,  being  an  annual  ball.  The 
membership  is  intended  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  the  representa- 
tives of  culture  and  fashion  in  the  city.  It  is  restricted,  therefore,  to 
people  of  social  prominence,  descendants  from  old  families  whose 
members  were  active  and  influential  in  Brooklyn’s  early  days.  There 
were  fifty  original  subscribers,  and  the  number  has  not  gone  much  be- 
yond sixty  since  (it  was  that  in  1893).  Each  subscriber  is  expected  to 
invite  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen  to  the  annual  ball,  and,  there- 
fore, with  sixty  members,  this  would  make  three  hundred  partici- 
pants in  the  ball.  The  balls  are  held  at  the  Assembly  Booms  of  the 
Academy  of  Music,  which  are  elaborately  decorated  for  the  occasion. 

The  erection  of  Havemeyer  & Elder’s  great  sugar  refineries,  in 
18S3,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  Brooklyn  for  many  years  has  been  the  refining  of  sugar  and 
the  manufacture  of  molasses  and  syrup.  This  concern  started  their 
business  in  Brooklyn  in  1857.  Some  of  the  refineries  preceded  theirs, 
and  others  have  been  planted  there  since,  so  that  in  all  there  were 
thirteen  refineries  in  the  city,  in  the  old  Williamsburgh  section,  or 
Eastern  District,  in  18S3.  One  familiar  with  Brooklyn  need  not  be 
told  their  location,  being  found  all  along  Kent  Avenue  from  near 
Division  Avenue,  or  the  vicinity  of  the  Wallabout,  well  on  toward 
Bushwick  Creek.  Latest  of  all  a splendid  refinery  has  recently  been 
building  on  the  point  of  land  made  by  Newtown  Creek  and  the  East 
Biver,  in  what  was  formerly  Long  Island  City.  On  January  9,  1882, 
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JIavemeyer  N Elder's  refinery,  on  Kent  Avenue,  was  destroyed  hv 
fire,  entailing  a loss  of  one  million  and  a half,  and  throwing  a thou- 
sand men  out  of  work.  But  such  a concern  was  not  easily  daunted, 
and  it  soon  rose  to  greater  things  from  even  such  a calamity  as  this. 
In  the  summer  of  18S3  they  had  their  business  in  operation  again  on 
a larger  scale  than  ever.  They  had  erected  two  immense  buildings, 
one  the  refinery  proper,  the  other  a filtering  house,  the  former  ten 
stories  high,  the  latter  thirteen  stories,  and  covering  the  entire  block 
from  Kent  Avenue  to  the  river  and  from  South  Second  to  South 
Third  streets.  On  the  next  block,  between  South  Third  and  South 
Fourth,  where  the  old  refinery  stood,  a building  six  stories  high  was 
erected,  for  a warehouse.  Again,  on  the  east  side  of  Kent  Avenue, 
midway  between  South  Third  and  South  Fourth  streets,  is  the  boiler 
house,  eleven  stories  high,  and  connected  with  the  warehouse  by  a 
covered  iron  bridge.  The  new  refinery  has  the  capacity  of  producing 
1,250,000  pounds  of  sugar  da  i I if.  Putting  all  these  great  concerns 
together  (and  many  of  them  have  been  lately  put  together  with  a 
vengeance,  into  a gigantic  combination,  or  trust,  called  the  American 
Refinery  Company,  which  has  provoked  an  investigation  on  the  part 
of  Congress),  the  sugar  refineries  of  Brooklyn  are  estimated  to  be 
able  to  produce  annually  nearly  a million  and  a half  tons  of  sugar, 
and  a correspondingly  large  quantity  of  syrup.  This  represents  a 
sum  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Indeed,  Brooklyn  manufac- 
tures five-eighths  of  the  entire  production  of  sugars  and  syrups  in  the 
United  States.  The  Erie  Railroad  has  a freight  depot  near  the  refiner- 
ies on  Kent  Avenue,  which,  by  reason  of  this  immense  industry,  ranks 
fourth  in  the  amount  of  business  handled  of  all  the  depots  along  their 
road.  Large  floats  are  continually  passing  between  Jersey  City  and 
this  depot,  transporting  trains. 

Until  this  period  Brooklyn  had  embraced  only  the  historic  towns 
of  Breuckelen  and  Boschwyck.  In  1880  she  began  the  process  of  ab- 
sorbing the  outlying  towns  of  the  original  Kings  County.  And  the 
first  of  these  towns  to  undergo  the  process  was  the  eastern  portion 
of  Flatbush,  that  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  settlers  by  a later 
allotment  and  therefore  designated  the  New  Lots.  As  has  been 
noticed,  this  section  of  Flatbush  had  been  erected  into  a separate 
township  in  1852,  which  action  was  superinduced  by  the  access  of 
population  brought  into  it  by  the  prosperity  of  the  village  of  East 
New  York,  laid  out  for  a city  in  the  northwest  corner  of  it  in  1837.  In 
1880  the  township  of  New  Lots  was  put  down  in  the  census  as  having 
a population  of  13,081.  These  thousands  were  subject  only  to  the 
imperfect  control  of  a town  government,  and  yet  the  elements  accu- 
mulating in  this  purlieu  of  a great  city, -or  two  great  cities,  needed 
something  much  more  highly  organized.  It  was  also  a tempting  field 
for  those  who  were  apt  scholars  in  the  schools  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration established  by  the  Tweeds  and  McLaughlins  of  the  vicinity. 
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A simple  for  good  government,  the  suppression  of  vice,  the  enforce- 
ment of  liquor  and  Sunday  laws  became  necessary  in  1882,  gallantly 
led  by  some  of 
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tin*  host  people 
i n the  town, 
a n <1  drawing 
together  men 
of  all  parties. 

The  details  of 
the  causes  lead- 
ing up  to  this 
battle  of  re- 
form are  not 
savory,  and  are 
too  much  like 
those  of  larger 
places  to  need 
repetition  for 
the  sake  of  edi- 
fication or  in- 
struction. But 
in  1882.  encour- 
aged by  the  tri- 
umph o f re- 
form in  Brook- 
lyn. the  battle 
resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the 
good  and  pure 
here  also,  and 
the  leader  of 
the  forces  was 
placed  at  the 
h e a d of  the 
town  govern- 
ment as  Super- 
visor, Mr.  Dit- 
mas  J e w e 1 1 
being  elected 
to  that  posi- 
fion.  The  re- 
form party  was 
not  so  firmly 
seated,  h o w - 

over,  but  that  in  1884  it  was  to  some  degree  overthrown  again 
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l**ast  the  enemy  gained  a point  by  electing  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Jewell,  a 
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man  of  strong-  intelligence  and  eminent  in  the  business  interests  of  tin* 
place,  a very  inferior  person,  harmless  indeed,  but  weak  and  »-a>, 
ily  manipulated,  the  keeper  of  a small  candy  shop.  There  was. 
therefore,  no  remedy  but  the  destruction  of  the  baneful  town  gov- 
ernment by  annexation  to  Brooklyn.  East  New  York  had  hern 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  bridge,  and  the  addition  of  the  elevated 
roads,  completed  in  1885,  to  the  facilities  of  reaching  this  section, 
soon  produced  a leap  forward  in  population,  and  was  dangerously 
enlarging  the  opportunities  for  corruption.  The  subject  of  annexa- 
tion had  been  broached  before.  In  1872  a vote  on  it  had  been  taken 
at  East  New  York,  and  the  vote  stood  three  to  one  in  favor  of  it.  But 
Brooklyn  was  not  at  all  anxious  for  this  accession  of  territory  then, 
and  nothing  came  of  the  project.  There  was  some  effort  required  now 
to  get  a vote  for  it  in  East  New  York,  the  corruptionists  seeing  the 
danger  of  it  for  themselves.  The  measure  had  to  go  before  the  Legis- 
lature, and  committees  went  to  Albany  again  and  again  to  see  the 
Governor,  both  for  and  against.  The  requisite  permission  for  the 
submission  of  the  question  to  a vote  of  the  people  was  finally  secured, 
and  when  submitted  the  majority  were  found  to  be  in  favor.  On 
May  13,  1880,  the  annexation  bill  was  signed  by  the  Governor  and  be- 
came law,  going  into  effect  on  August  1,  1SS6,  wdien  New  Lots  town- 
ship became  the  Twenty-sixth  Ward  of  Brooklyn — the  first  consoli- 
dation since  Williamsburgli  and  Brooklyn  became  one  thirty-two 
years  before.  The  development  of  the  place  has  been  very  rapid  since, 
the  improved  political  or  municipal  conditions  inducing  people  to 
seek  residences,  and  the  increasing  rapid  transit  facilities  (real  now, 
and  not  merely  nominal)  rendering  a residence  here  as  convenient, 
and  indeed  more  convenient,  than  in  some  parts  of  Brooklyn.  But 
business  also  grew'  apace.  Real  estate  operations  on  a large  scale 
naturally  followed.  Farms  of  fifty,  sixty,  a hundred,  and  even  two 
hundred  acres,  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  acre, 
and  transformed  into  streets  and  lots  and  row's  of  dw'elling-houses. 
Among  the  lands  thus  disposed  of  was  the  historic  farm  of  Major 
Daniel  Rapalje,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  This  wTas  now  divided  in 
ownership  among  three  of  his  great-grandsons,  Simonson,  Henry, 
and  Williamson  Rapalje.  The  two  former  soon  yielded  to  the  pres- 
sure and  sold  their  parcels,  getting  a good  round  sum.  The  third,  the 
late  Mr.  Williamson  Rapalje  (all  three  are  now'  dead),  was  of  a 
more  enterprising  and  long-headed  nature.  He  had  been  known  for 
years  as  “ the  prince  of  Long  Island  farmers,”  by  reason  of  his  bold 
and  successful  strokes  of  business  in  the  line  of  market  gardening. 
He  was  the  first,  for  instance,  to  introduce  cauliflower  seed  direct 
from  Germany,  paying  8200  a pound  for  it,  and  by  skillful  and  scien- 
tific cultivation  he  raised  the  finest  cauliflowers  on  the  island,  the 
heads  being  as  white  as  snow  and  never  less  than  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top.  For  a long  time  the  Boston  market 
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rm*n  were  the  only  ones  that  could  supply  the  winter  markets  with 
(Miuashes.  as  they  possessed  the  secret  of  how  to  preserve  them.  So, 
at  one  time,  Mr.  Rapalje  and  another  farmer  paid  a visit  to  the  truck- 
farms  near  Boston,  and  by  that  single  visit  learned  the  one  or  two 
conditions  necessary  to  secure  the  sweetness  and  perfection  of  the 
squash  all  through  the  winter.  He  and  his  friend  at  once  built  a 
••  squash-house  " at  the  cost  of  a thousand  dollars,  and  the  next  winter 
New  York  did  not  have  to  look  to  Boston  for  its  supply  of  squashes 
and  pumpkin  pies.  In  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Williamson  Bapalje 
knew  how  to  grasp  the  situation.  He  did  not  sell  when  his  brothers 
did.  He  waited  and  meanwhile  made  improvements.  One  bold  un- 
dertaking was  the  paving  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  widest  street 
in  East  New  York  (which  ran  through  his  farm  from  the  village 
line  to  the  New  Lots  Iioad),  with  Belgian  blocks,  curbing  and  side- 
walking it  throughout  its  entire  length.  When  he  was  ready  to  sell 
he  received  a sum  in  excess  of  that  obtained  by  liis  brothers  for  about 
the  same  extent  of  property,  five  times  greater  than  this  paving  had 
cost  him.  The  Rapalje  brothers  all  retained  enough  of  their  land  to 
form  extensive  grounds  about  their  homes,  and  Mr.  Williamson  Ra- 
palje's  reservation  embraced  the  original  Rapalje  homestead,  which 
we  have  mentioned  as  having  been  the  house  where  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen  was  billeted  when  a paroled  prisoner  of  the  British. 

One  convincing  evidence  of  the  stimulus  that  business  as  well  as 
residence  and  building  trades  received,  was  the  organization  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Ward  Bank,  in  the  autumn  of  1888.  This  was  organized 
at  a meeting  held  at  the  Hon.  Ditmas  Jewell’s  office,  the  capital 
determined  on  being  8100,000.  At  first  quarters  were  rented,  but 
the  business  warranting  the  undertaking,  a handsome  building  was 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Atlantic  and  Georgia  avenues,  in  which  the 
bank  opened  business  in  March,  1S92.  It  added  to  the  section  what 
it  sadly  lacked,  a really  fine  piece  of  architecture,  although  its  scale 
is  not  a very  large  one.  Its  style  is  the  French  renaissance;  the  cost 
of  the  land  was  $13,000,  and  of  the  building  $35,000.  The  principal 
vaults  weigh  50,000  pounds,  and  are  constructed  of  welded  layers  of 
steel  and  iron.  Although  Mr.  Jewell,  after  creating  from  almost  noth- 
ing a very  prosperous  business,  had  sought  surcease  from  its  cares  in 
the  mercantile  line  by  leaving  the  concern  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  the 
directors  insisted  that  he  must  accept  the  Presidency  of  this  bank. 
He  consented,  being  seconded  very  efficiently  in  its  management  by 
t he  Vice-President,  his  son,  John  V.  Jewell.  The  results  are  apparent 
in  tin*  prosperity  of  the  enterprise  as  recorded. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  HIGHER  LIFE  OF  BROOKLYN. 

E like  to  think  of  Brooklyn  rather  as  the  city  of  home-being, 
or  home-coming,  than  as  the  City  of  Churches.  The  latter 
is  no  longer  a very  distinctive  title  for  any  city,  town,  or 
village  in  the  land.  They  are  all  over-supplied  with  church- 
es, three  or  four  struggling  ones  in  one  small  village,  each  gasping 
for  existence  and  yawning  with  empty  pews  for  attendance,  where 
one  good  strong  church  would  be  filled  and  vigorous,  and  give  far 
more  evidence  of  Christian  earnestness,  as  well  as  far  more  oppor- 
tunity for  Christian  effort.  There  is  no  reason  now  why  New  York 
or  Boston  or  Philadelphia  should  not  be  called  a city  of  churches,  any 
more  than  Brooklyn.  But  Brooklyn  always  was  and  is  now  the  city 
where  people  have  a chance  to  enjoy  home-life.  Call  it  New  York's 
bedroom  if  you  will — its  abundant  business  energy  and  individual 
commerce  are  sufficient  to  mark  it  as  more  than  a sleeping-place. 
Yet  the  phrase  has  in  it  the  expression  of  a pleasing  fact,  that  for 
thousands  of  people,  who  make  New  York  the  scene  of  their  money- 
getting, Brooklyn  is  associated  only  with  home  and  its  dear  compan- 
ionships. And  this  has  made  Brooklyn  people  more  sociable,  more 
cognizant  of  other  people,  more  neighborly,  in  short.  In  New  York 
every  man  looks  upon  his  next  door  neighbor  as  per  se  a man  to  be 
shunned,  ignored,  passed  by,  as  if  he  were  not,  at  best;  and  perhaps 
to  be  catalogued  as  an  enemy,  intruder,  plotter  against  your  peace, 
everything  reprehensible  and  repellent,  so  that  acquaintance  is  not 
to  be  thought  of,  and  the  quality  of  stranger  must  be  strictly  main- 
tained. In  Brooklyn  the  possibility  of  a different  state  of  things  is 
recognized.  Advances  may  be  slowly  or  coyly  made,  but  they  are 
made,  and  people  on  the  same  block,  or  in  the  same  flat-house,  do  get 
acquainted,  and  become  neighborly  and  mutually  cordial  and  help- 
ful, till  friendship  is  at  last  frequently  allowed  to  cement  those  who 
had  been  strangers  before,  upon  the  bare  basis  of  contiguity  of  habi- 
tation. But,  besides,  Brooklyn,  as  the  city  of  home-coming,  of  the 
return  from  business  for  so  many  myriads,  should  afford  a very  favor- 
able field  for  the  cultivation  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  higher  life, 
as  we  delineated  the  features  of  it  in  New  York  in  a chapter  in  our 
previous  volume.  The  rest  from  business  to  which  men  come  hither 
in  the  evening,  means  surcease  from  material  cares.  Here,  gladdened 
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and  stimulated  by  tlie  ministrations  of  home’s  intercourse,  the  mere 
bread-and-butter  side  of  life  retires  into  the  background.  Men  art* 
ready  now  to  thiuk  of  other  things — books,  pictures,  wholesome 
amusements,  music,  conversation,  discussion,  eloquence,  the  lecture, 
the  theater,  the  opera.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  therefore  to  find 
evidences  of  the  higher  life  of  a city  here  as  we  did  on  Manhattan 
Island. 

In  the  course  of  our  narrative  it  has  clearly  appeared  that  much 
attention  was  paid  by  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  in  various  periods  of 
the  progress  of  the  place,  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  Aside 
from  schools,  of  which  more  presently,  there  were  numerous  and  com- 
mendable efforts  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  already  shouldering 
the  burdens  and  avocations  of  mature  life,  to  promote  intellectual 
culture.  In  November,  1830,  a number  of  young  professional  and 
business  men  met  to  consider  the  forming  of  a literary  society.  It 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  “ The  Young  Men’s  Literary  Asso- 
ciation of  Brooklyn.”  The  next  year  its  title  was  changed  so  as  to 
read  “ The  Hamilton  Literary  Association.”  Out  of  this  sprang  the 
Brooklyn  Lyceum,  instituted  October  10,  1833,  of  which  Thompson 
writes:  “The  objects  of  this  institution  are  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement,  by  means  of  certain  specified  committees,  and  by  gra- 
tuitous public  lectures.”  Thus  the  next  month  there  was  begun  “ a 
course  of  lectures  by  gentlemen  of  the  City  of  New  York,”  running- 
through  the  winter,  the  initial  lecture  being  given  on  November  7. 
1833.  These  exercises  were  delightfully  interlarded  by  what  is  some- 
what surprising  to  us  at  this  date,  when  we  imagine  woman  is  only  just 
coming  to  the  fore.  Occasionally  the  course  of  lectures  by  gentlemen 
was  interrupted  by  one  of  a series  of  essays,  “ principally  front  the 
pens  of  ladies.”  Out  of  this  Lyceum  again  grew  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute, of  which  later.  Again  we  read  that  on  October  19,  1841,  a meet- 
ing was  held  for  the  establishment  of  a Brooklyn  Athemeum,  embrac- 
ing a library  and  reading-room.  We  have  to  wait  till  January  31, 
1852,  however,  before  we  learn  that  anything  very  definite  came  of 
that  earlier  movement.  Then  the  organization  was  effected,  “de- 
signed to  promote  the  moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  the  youth  of 
the  city,  more  especially  of  that  portion  known  as  South  Brooklyn." 
The  name  adopted  as  an  incorporation  was  the  “ Brooklyn  Athenaeum 
and  Beading-room.”  That  same  vear  their  building  was  erected  on 
the  corner  of  Atlantic  and  Clinton  streets.  The  library  eventually 
was  merged  into  what  is  now  the  Brooklyn  Library,  and  many  of  the 
other  departments  are  now  equivalent  to  those  identified  with  the 
Brooklyn  Institute. 

This  eager  and  widespread  desire  among  the  people  of  Brooklyn 
to  maintain  and  advance  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  knowledge  and 
study,  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  general  diffusion  of  a love  of  learning- 
produced  by  the  excellent  educational  advantages  for  which  the  city 
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has  always  been  noted.  In  our  account  of  early  days  we  have  come 
repeatedly  upon  the  establishment  of  this  or  that  school.  At  the 
IVrrv,  in  Bedford,  in  Gowanus,  schools  were  provided  for.  Advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers  are  continually  announcing  that  in  either 
of  those  places,  or  farther  out  at  Flatbush,  youth  will  be  instructed 
in  various  useful  branches — the  ordinary  elements — and  also  in  the 
more  liberal  branches  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  such  ambitious  stud- 
ies. When  it  comes  to  public  schools  we  find  no  section  without  one — 
the  Ferry,  Gowanus,  Bedford,  Wallabout,  and  later,  Williamsburgli 
and  Greeupoint,  become  so  many  school  districts,  which  it  was  only 
noct'ssary  to  number  and  not  to  organize,  when  the  city  began  to  as- 
sume considerable  proportions.  By  act  of  Legislature,  the  Board  of 
Education  was  established  in  1843.  At  that  time  the  various  districts 
mentioned  numbered  about  eight,  with  one  school  within  each. 
In  1S.12  there  were  fifteen  schools.  From  that  time  they  kept  on 
increasing  rapidly  in  number,  and,  what  is  better,  in  efficiency.  If 
there  is  anything  of  which  Brooklyn  may  well  be  proud,  it  is  of  her 
common-school  system.  It  is  administered  with  great  care,  and  with 
no  begrudging  economy.  The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  are  on  the 
average  much  larger  than  those  awarded  to  the  teachers  of  the  former 
New  York  City.  The  Board  of  Education  was  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  New  York,  which  may  as  easily  be  regarded  as  a dis- 
advantage as  the  opposite,  but  was  secured  against  that  calamity  by 
reason  of  the  care  in  the  selection  of  the  men.  As  a result,  in  the 
present  situation,  writh  a central  Board  of  Education  and  Borough 
School  Boards,  we  find  the  Brooklyn  Board  composed  of  forty-five 
members,  and  that  of  the  two  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
of  only  twenty-one.  Another  significant  circumstance  called  forth  by 
the  consolidation  bears  witness  to  the  degree  of  efficiency  to  which 
the  school  system  of  Brooklyn  must  have  been  carried.  When  it  was 
necessary  to  select  a Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  whole  con- 
solidated city,  the  scope  of  the  vastly  extended  and  now  greatly  com- 
plicated work,  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  such  a position  and  the  remu- 
neration it  could  command  in  so  wealthy  a municipality,  made  it 
something  to  which  the  foremost  educators  in  the  land  could  look 
as  a desirable  place,  the  invitation  to  which  was  truly  a compliment 
of  the  highest  order.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  greater  city 
had  now  been  organized,  constituted  by  eleven  delegates  from  Man- 
hattan and  Bronx,  five  from  the  Brooklyn  Board,  and  one  each  from 
the  Boards  of  the  other  three  boroughs.  Presidents  of  colleges,  and 
especially  the  former  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  were  ap- 
proached; and  the  latter,  now  the  president  of  a college,  was  actually 
elected.  As  he  was  so  situated  there  that  he  could  not  honorably 
leave  he  recommended  one  whom  he  deemed  most  fit  for  the  position. 
This  gentleman  had  been  mentioned  before,  but  it  had  been  thought 
impossible  to  unite  a sufficient  number  of  votes  on  him,  because  of 
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an  antagonism  due  to  rivalry  between  neighboring  boroughs.  p,m 
when  now  it  came  to  a vote,  in  spite  of  any  such  unworthy  up 
position,  he  was  elected  to  the  place.  The  point  in  this  rather  round 
about  account  of  a very  simple  transaction  is  that  this  gentleman  hud 
been  for  several  years  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Brooklyn. 
Much  of  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  in  her  schools  must  hnv.- 
been  due  to  a person  qualified  for  this  larger  work,  and  recommend. -d 
thereto  by  the  highest  educational  authorities.  But  at  his  dispos.il 
for  making  good  teachers  were  various  agencies.  After  the  excellent 
training  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  the  pupil  was  free  to  gu 
on  to  higher  branches  of  learning  for  the  training  of  the  mind  and 
the  enlarging  of  information,  in  either  of  two  finely  appointed  and 
ably  equipped  institutions.  These  were,  for  boys,  the  Boys’  High 
School,  occupying  a handsome  building  on  the  corner  of  Marcy  and 
Putnam  avenues,  and  for  girls,  the  Girls’  High  School,  with  even 
larger  buildings  on  Nostrand  Avenue,  running  far  back  along  both 
Halsey  and  Macon  streets.  To  secure  more  special  aptitude  for  tin- 
profession  of  teacher,  guarded  with  such  jealous  care,  but  rewarded 
so  generously,  the  aspirants  for  that  work  are  required  to  attend 
for  one  year  a training  school,  where  their  powers  are  tested  in  this 
particular  line,  after  which  they  are  given  a provisional  appointment 
of  a year  or  more.  When  all  these  tests  have  been  endured,  the  place 
of  teacher  is  an  assured  one,  not  to  be  lightly  taken  away  from  an 
incumbent.  In  all  this  provision  there  is  nothing  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  processes  adopted  in  the  city  across  the  East  Biver,  yet  it 
is  a fact  that  however  excellent  the  reputation  of  the  schools  of  New 
York,  those  of  Brooklyn  were  generally  held  to  be  somewhat  superior. 
Now  to  both  are  open  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of  the  Normal  College,  forming  the 
climax  of  the  common  school  system,  which  set  out  originally  to 
equip  the  youth  of  the  city  only  with  the  plainest  elements  of  educa- 
tion— reading,  writing,  arithmetic, — and  proposes  now  to  give  to  the 
poorest  citizen's  boys  and  girls  the  opportunities  afforded  to  the  rich- 
est for  placing  his  children  in  the  proudest  positions  in  professional 
or  civil  life. 

Aside  from  her  common  or  public  scluauls,  Brooklyn  has  won  a 
name  for  herself  by  the  superior  quality  of  some  of  her  other  educa- 
tional institutions.  Of  these  Packer  Institute  and  the  Polytechnic 
stand  side  by  side,  and  are  ever  associated  in  the  mind  in  a discussion 
of  this  subject.  Their  history,  too.  may  be  traced  to  a common  source. 
As  far  back  as  1820  the  “ Brooklyn  Collegiate  Institute  for  Young 
Ladies  ” was  incorporated.  A goodly  sum  was  raised  for  a building, 
and  a handsome  substantial  one  put  up.  But  that  effort  seems  to 
have  exhausted  the  enterprise,  and  in  a few  years  there  was  no  school, 
but  the  “Mansion  House”  remained  to  become  familiar  to  later 
Brooklynites  as  a family  hotel  or  large  boarding-house.  Not  dis- 
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connived  by  this  failure,  in  1844,  a number  of  citizens  again  addressed 
themselves  to  the  task  of  founding  an  institution  which  should  afford 
,i  higher  education  to  women.  A more  firm  and  lasting  basis  was  se- 
nt red  for  this,  and  in  1845  the  association  was  incorporated  under 
the  simpler  title  of  “Brooklyn  Female  Academy.”  This  proved  a 
gn*at  success.  In  1852  its  income  from  tuition  alone  was  820,000, 
and  six  hundred  young  ladies  attended  daily.  Then  came  a disaster 
which  only  led  to  greater  things.  The  Academy  occupied  two  build- 
ings, one  measuring  seventy-five  by  one  huudred  feet,  and  four  stories 
high,  the  other  fifty  feet  square,  and  of  an  equal  height.  Here  were 
« lassrooms,  library,  laboratories,  cabinets  of  specimens,  and  dormi- 
tories for  the  many  pupils  from  abroad.  On  January  1,  1853,  this  en- 
tire property  was  destroyed  by  tire.  The  school  work  was  not  inter- 
rupted, the  classes  being  at  ouce  transferred  to  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
Building  ou  Washington  Street,  and  three  days  after  the  fire  a 
note  came  from  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Packer,  stating  that  it  had  always 
been  the  intention  of  her  deceased  husband,  William  S.  Packer,  to 
give  a sum  of  money  for  founding  some  institution  of  learning.  By 
the  event  of  the  last  few  days  she  was  now  determined  to  carry  out 
that  purpose  in  the  way  suggested  thereby.  “What  I contemplate 
in  this,”  so  she  wrote,  “ is  to  apply  805,000,  of  Mr.  Packer’s  property, 
to  the  erection  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  my  own  sex  in 
the  higher  branches  of  literature  in  lieu  of  that  now  known  as  the 
Brooklyn  Female  Academy.”  The  gift,  of  course,  was  accepted  with 
alacrity,  and  it  at  once  induced  the  trustees  to  expand  their  work.  As 
a corporation  the  Female  Academy  was  dissolved,  and  a newly  incor- 
porated institution  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Packer  Collegiate 
Institute.  Gratified  by  this  recognition  of  her  husband’s  or  her  own 
generosity,  Mrs.  Packard  made  an  additional  donation  of  820,000.  A 
building  was  at  once  begun,  and  was  ready  for  occupancy  November 
9,  1854.  It  is  a familiar  object  to  all  Brooklyn  citizens,  standing,  as 
it  does,  on  Joraleinon  Street,  between  Court  and  Clinton,  and  reach- 
ing back  to  Livingston.  In  1880  an  addition  was  built  measuring 
twenty-eight  feet  front  on  Joralemon,  and  one  hundred  feet  deep, 
devoted  to  laboratories,  and  having  a gymnasium  ou  the  first  floor. 
The  privilege  of  appointing  trustees  was  extended  to  Mrs.  Packer, 
"'hieh  she  continued  to  do  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  at  a date  so 
recent  as  1892.  Dr.  Alonzo  Crittenden  was  chosen  the  first  director 
or  principal,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  1S83;  in  that  year,  Dr. 
Truman  J.  Backus,  Professor  of  English  at  Vassal*  College,  was 
• •looted  to  the  office,  which  is  now  called  president.  Packer  Institute 
for  a long  time  occupied  a unique  position  among  educational  insti- 
tutions in  America.  It  was  without  a peer  until  1S05,  when  Vassar 
began  its  career;  after  that  the  students  were  mainly  confined  to 
those  resident  in  Brooklyn.  But  while  this  and  other  similar  colleges 
for  young  women  have  risen  to  higher  ranks,  still  so  excellent  is 
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the  work  done  at  Packer  that  her  graduates  are  admitted  to  rlu- 
junior  or  sophomore  classes  of  these  institutions  upon  the  mere  diplo- 
ma, without  further  examination.  Its  corps  of  teachers  numbers  as 
high  as  fifty-three,  of  which  forty-six  are  women.  At  the  opening  in 
1854  the  pupils  counted  three  hundred;  recently  the  figure  stood  In- 
tween  seven  hundred  and  fifty  and  eight  hundred. 

By  Mrs.  Packer’s  munificence,  induced  by  the  disaster  of  the  fire, 
the  single  host  became  a double  one — the  trustees  of  the  “de-’Yor- 
porated  Female  Academy  establishing  themselves  at  once  as  trus- 
tees for  a school  of  a similiar  character  for  boys.  Thus  originated  t ln- 
Brooklvn  Polytechnic  Institute.  It  was  opened  in  1855,  and  met 
with  the  most  gratifying  success  from  the  beginning.  In  1SG9  it  was 

allowed  to  confer  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  because  its 
course  was  so  largely  devoted  to 
scientific  studies.  In  18S0  the 
increasing  number  of  attend- 
ants compelled  a considerable 
enlargement  of  the  building, 
and  a wing  was  added  on  the 
east  side,  which  was  supple- 
mented by  a west  wing  in  1885. 
In  1882  an  entirely  new  labora- 
tory was  added,  provided  with 
all  the  more  modern  appliances, 
while  the  important  accession 
of  an  astronomical  observatory 
was  realized  in  1887.  Two  years 
later  the  humble  boys’  scientific 
school  was  formally  and  offi- 
cially given  the  style  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  in  1890  all  the  powers 
of  a college  were  conferred  upon 
it.  There  were  no  less  than  eight  hundred  students  in  attendance  then, 
and  ever  more  pressing  for  admission.  Hence  a new  and  large  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1891,  of  t lie  beautiful  Romanesque  order  of  archi- 
tecture, at  a cost  of  §350,000,  fronting  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
feet  on  Livingston  Street,  with  a depth  of  one  hundred  feet. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  another  collegiate  institution  within 
the  bounds  of  Brooklyn — -the  Adelplii  Academy,  later  Adelphi  Col- 
lege. The  feature  which  distinguishes  this  school  from  Packer  and 
Polytechnic,  is  that  pupils  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  to  it.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  originated  in  a private  school  started 
by  two  teachers  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Polytechnic,  at  33G 
Adelphi  Street,  in  February,  18G3.  They  soon  sold  out,  however,  to 
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.Mr.  J.  Lockwood,  who  opened  the  school  in  September  with  eleven 
pupils.  Their  numbers  grew  apace,  reaching  three  hundred  in  1807, 
meantime  Nos.  33S  and  340  having  been  added  to  the  house  first  occu- 
pied. In  the  latter  year  the  cornerstone  of  the  present  building  was 
laid  on  Lafayette  A venue.  A new  impulse  was  given  to  the  enterprise 
in  1SSG,  when  Mr.  Charles  Pratt  gave  §100,000  for  a new  building. 
This  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  St.  James  Place  and  Clifton  Place, 
and  connected  with  the  other  building  fronting  on  Lafayette  Avenue. 
About  the  same  time  collegiate  privileges  were  acquired,  before  this 
I he  young  people  having  been  merely  prepared  for  other  colleges.  In 
the  way  of  university  advantages,  Brooklyn  as  a city  rejoiced  only  in 
a school  for  physicians.  The  Long  Island  Medical  College  was  or- 
ganized in  1800,  the  first  full  course  of  lectures  being  then  given. 
Twenty-one  students  graduated  the  next  year.  The  old  Perry  Man- 
sion on  Henry  Street  was  first  utilized  as  it  was,  and  afforded  suffi- 
cient accommodations.  But  now  the  whole  front  of  the  block  be- 
tween Pacific  and  Amity  streets  is  occupied  by  a group  of  buildings, 
in  use  both  for  the  instruction  of  classes  and  as  hospitals  for  the  sick. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  on  Henry  stands  the  Hoagland  Lab- 
oratory, erected  by  the  munificence  of  Dr.  C.  N.  Hoagland,  who  also 
gave  sufficient  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  laboratory.  Last  of 
all  a large  edifice  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Amity  and  Henry,  the 
gift  of  the  widow  of  Henry  D.  Polliemus,  who  was  for  twenty-three 
years  a member  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  With  perhaps  pardonable 
partiality  it  is  the  conviction  of  many  Brooklyn  men  that  “ these 
combined  buildings  and  the  facilities  for  teaching  the  art  of  medicine 
which  they  afford,  in  the  hands  of  the  scientific  body  of  men  who 
compose  its  faculty  and  managers,  provide  a teaching  plant  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  the  country.”  It  may  be  just  possible,  however,  that 
a diploma  from  another  institution  of  a similar  kind  in  the  great  City 
of  New  York  would  be  of  more  service  in  distant  parts  of  the  United 
States,  or  even  in  Europe,  than  one  from  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  however  excellent  that  may  be.  At  any  rate,  Brooklyn  has 
reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  this  one  more  evidence  of  a higher  life. 

We  can  not  dismiss  the  subject  of  educational  institutions  as  an 
evidence  of  such  in  Brooklyn,  however,  without  some  account  of  the 
Pratt  Institute.  Modeled  after  that  pride  and  boast  of  New  York, 
the  Cooper  Institute,  it  has  really  a much  wider  range,  resem- 
bling more  closely  the  art  schools  of  Keswick  and  South  Kensington, 
the  technical  schools  of  Whitechapel  Guild,  or  the  Handicraft  School 
of  Birmingham,  in  England.  Yet  again,  it  has  so  many  features  that 
are  entirely  original  that  the  Pratt  Institute  must  be  reckoned  as  the 
most  important  school  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
world.  It  was  founded,  like  the  Cooper  Institute,  by  a man  of  plain 
antecedents,  who  had  risen  from  poverty  to  great  affluence.  This  was 
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Mr.  Charles  Pratt,  a manufacturer,  or  refiner,  of  oil,  on  an  immense 
scale.  The  land  for  the  projected  institute  was  bought  in  1884,  and 
work  begun  on  the  building  the  next  year.  A charter  was  secured  in 
1887.  Mr.  Pratt  had  had  the  scheme  in  his  mind  for  about  twenty-five 
years,  his  purpose  being  “to  afford  such  instruction  as  shall  enable 
men  and  women  to  support  themselves  by  applied  knowledge  and 
skilled  handicraft  in  various  industries.”  To  accommodate  those  al- 
ready engaged  in  earning  a livelihood,  many  of  the  classes  are  held 
in  the  evening.  Neither  is  it  forgotten  that  people  of  that  class  have 
self-respect;  to  save  their  feelings  as  mere  recipients  of  charity,  and 
also  to  insure  earnestness  and  regularity  in  their  work,  charges  are 
made  from  §2  to  $30  a term  for  certain  courses.  The  Pratt  Institute 
has  now  become  a familiar  landmark  of  Brooklyn.  It  stands  on 
Ryerson  Street,  between  DeKalb  and  Willoughby  avenues,  the  build- 
ings reaching  back  to  Grand  Avenue,  where  thousands  pass  them 
every  day  in  the  elevated  railway  cars.  The  main  building  is  of  brick 
and  terra  cotta,  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  fifty  deep,  with  a wing 
attached  measuring  thirty-seven  feet  by  fifty.  The  height  is  six  stor- 
ies. On  the  first  floor  is  the  library,  which  has  space  for  30,000 
volumes;  the  actual  number  now  collected  is  20,000.  Any  resident  of 
Brooklyn  over  fourteen  years  of  age  may  on  application,  with  proper 
reference,  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  books,  drawing  them  out  for 
home-reading.  The  curriculum  embraces  classes  in  ethics,  in  the 
problems  of  social  and  political  life,  and  some  other  branches  of  a 
more  abstract  utility.  But  the  main  effort  is  directed  toward  arts 
and  occupations  of  practical  business  and  wage-earning  existence. 
Domestic  science  is  pursued  with  great  assiduity;  dressmaking,  mil- 
linery, and  art  needlework  being  taught;  there  are  three  courses  in 
cookery,  with  twelve  lessons  in  each,  and  the  fruits  of  that  labor 
are  used  in  furnishing  luncheons  in  two  restaurants,  one  on  the  floor 
of  the  cooking-school,  and  one  in  the  basement.  The  commercial 
course  includes  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  typewriting.  Painting 
and  free-hand  drawing  are  taught,  also  designing,  wood-carving, 
day-modeling.  One  of  the  recent  additions  has  been  a new  art- 
building,  which  contains  a large  auditorium,  a museum,  an  art-de- 
partment for  exhibitions.  The  library  is  to  be  transferred  to  this 
also.  The  buildings  set  apart  for  the  mechanic  arts  cover  a space 
of  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  by  ninety-five,  and  are  from 
one  to  three  stories  high.  These  contain  dynamos  for  lighting 
and  engines  for  heating,  as  well  as  for  furnishing  power  t<> 
the  shops.  The  Mechanics’  Arts  Course  is  arranged  to  cover  three 
years,  and  there  are  forges  and  anvils  for  classes  of  twenty-five  pupiN 
at  once.  The  foundry  has  a twenty-inch  cupola,  brass  and  white  metal 
furnaces,  and  a core  oven:  while  there  are  engines,  lathes,  drilling 
machines,  planers,  and  all  such  appurtenances  galore.  Art  castings 
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in  iron  and  bronze  are  made  a specialty.  The  building  trades  also 
rtn-eive  a due  share  of  attention,  there  being  classes  in  bricklaying 
and  building  of  frame  houses.  Plumbing  is  taught  with  particular 
thoroughness,  and  it  includes  a course  in  sanitary  engineering,  with 
accommodations  for  fifty-four  pupils.  Not  only  are  the  young  people 
in  these  various  ways  taught  how  to  earn  money,  but  there  is  also 
a department  teaching  them  how  to  use  it  and  care  for  it.  This  is 
done  through  what  is  called  the  “ Pratt  Institute  Thrift  Association,” 
which  has  an  investment  branch  and  a loan  branch.  In  1891  the 
Froebel  Academy  on  Lafayette  Avenue,  opposite  Tompkins  Square, 
was  purchased  from  the  association  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had 
started  a kindergarten  there,  and  thus  that  work  was  taken  up  also 
by  the  Institute.  In  addition  to  all  that  has  been  mentioned,  in- 
struction in  music  is  also  given,  and  a school  in  library  work  has  been 
organized.  At  the  end  of  four  years  a report  was  able  to  announce 
that  3,232  students  had  attended  the  various  classes.  The  endowment 
fund  provided  for  the  Institute  amounts  to  two  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  resources  of  various  kinds  it  can  draw  from  run  up  to  $835,- 
000  more.  These  figures,  of  course,  put  quite  into  the  shade  the 
munificent  donation  of  8000,000  wherewith  Cooper  Institute  was 
founded,  although  doubtless  the  sums  subsequently  given  by  Mr. 
Cooper  in  maintaining  his  work  amount  to  much  more. 

We  began  our  account  of  New  York’s  higher  life  with  a review  of 
her  libraries.  The  libraries  of  Brooklyn  also  furnish  interesting  his- 
tory. Thompson  tells  us  that  the  Apprentices’  Library  Association 
was  formed  as  long  ago  as  1824,  and  that  the  cornerstone  of  its  build- 
ing was  laid  by  no  less  a person  than  Lafayette,  who  was  then  on  a 
visit  to  the  nation.  This  doubly  interesting  event  took  place  on  July 
4,  1825,  and  was  described  at  length  in  the  Earjle  of  July  3,  1858,  by 
its  editor,  the  famous  poet,  Walt  Whitman,  who  was  an  eyewitness 
of  the  ceremony  at  the  tender  age  of  six.  He  says : “ The  greater 
part  of  the  show  consisted  of  the  Sunday  and  other  schools.  The  day 
was  a remarkably  beautiful  one.  The  boys  and  girls  of  Brooklyn 
were  marshaled  at  the  old  ferry  in  two  lines,  facing  inward,  with  a 
wide  space  between.  Lafayette  came  over  in  a carriage  from  New 
York  and  passed  slowly  through  the  lines.  The  whole  thing  was  old- 
fashioned,  quiet,  natural,  and  without  cost,  or  at  the  expense  of  a few 
dollars  only.  After  Lafayette  had  passed  through  the  lines,  the  peo- 
ple who  had  congregated  in  large  numbers  (women  and  girls  as  nu- 
merous as  men),  proceeded  in  groups  to  the  site  of  the  new  build- 
ing. The  children  and  some  of  the  citizens  formed  a procession  and 
marched  from  the  ferry  to  the  same  spot.-  Arriving  there  we  recol- 
lect there  was  some  delay  in  placing  the  children  where  they  could 
see  and  hear  the  performances.  Heaps  of  building  materials,  stone, 
etc.,  obstructed  the  place.  Several  gentlemen  helped  in  handing  the 
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children  down  to  stand  on  convenient  spots,  in  the  lately  excavate! 
basement;  among  the  rest  Lafayette  himself  assisted.  The  writer  w<dl 
recollects  the  pride  he  felt  in  being  one  of  those  who  happened  to  1m* 
taken  in  Lafayette’s  anus  and  passed  down.”  Before  this  the  library 
had  been  stored  in  a frame  building  at  143  Fulton  Street,  belonging 
to  a Mrs.  Suydam,  avIio  charged  but  a nominal  rent.  Yet  the  enter- 
prise was  commenced  under  difficulties,  and  the  community  was  hard- 
ly ripe  for  it.  For  more  than  twenty  years  no  money  could  be  ob- 
tained for  the  purchase  of  books.  Donations  in  books,  pamphlets,  and 
papers  were  solicited  from  house  to  house,  and  collected  by  each  so- 


licitor, two  days  after  notice,  in  a wheelbarrow.  In  1S44  the  first  pur- 
chase of  books  was  made,  at  the  magnificent  figure  of  §155.40.  The 
building  erected  with  so  much  eclat  in  1S25  was  sold  to  the  city  for 
$11,000  in  1S3G,  as  the  library  had  fallen  into  almost  total  disuse,  and 
its  promoters  and  patrons  had  either  died  or  moved  away.  The  books 
were  transferred  to  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum,  whence  in  turn  they  passed 
over  to  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  The  building  was  utilized  by  the  city 
for  public  offices  and  the  holding  of  courts,  pending  the  erection  of 
that  ambitious  City  Hall,  which  never  materialized. 

The  Brooklyn  City  Library  was  incorporated  in  1S39.  We  find 
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among  the  names  of  its  charter  members  that  of  Henry  C.  Murphy, 
a**  constantly  identified  with  those  works  of  love  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  bless  and  elevate  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn.  It  was  planned 
.m  the  lines  of  the  Society  Library  of  New  York,  each  subscriber  being 
entitled  to  one  share  for  every  §25  paid  by  him.  The  library  gathered 
about  3,000  volumes,  but  there  was  no  great  call  for  them,  and  gradu- 
ally the  books  were  transferred  from  the  care  of  one  society  to  another, 
until  finally  they  were  divided  between  the  Apprentices’  Library  and 
Long  Island  Historical  Society.  Its  name  only  is  of  interest  to  us 
now,  for  the  Brooklyn  City  Library  is  a very  vigorous  and  successful 
affair,  but  in  no  way  the  direct  successor  of  its  former  namesake.  Its 
history  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  “ Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion ” of  Brooklyn.  This  was  the  result  of  a discussion  invited  at  a 
meeting  of  about  twenty  gentlemen  at  the  Athenaeum  in  October, 
1857.  A call  was  issued  signed  by  about  six  hundred  people,  and  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  November,  at  which  a large  number  of 
citizens  were  present,  and  nearly  thirteen  hundred  dollars  were 
pledged.  The  organization  was  therefore  fully  effected,  and  work  be- 
gun in  the  building  of  the  Athenaeum,  which  was  offered  rent  free 
for  five  years,  with  the  use  of  its  library  and  reading-room,  as  well 
as  of  other  rooms  for  classes,  debating  societies,  public  lectures,  and 
board  meetings.  The  Athenaeum  library  was  united  with  the  other, 
and  §800  annually  pledged  for  adding  new  books.  Under  these  favor- 
able auspices  the  rooms  were  opened  to  members  and  the  public  in 
M ay,  1858.  By  January,  1859,  the  number  of  books  had  increased  to 
11,400.  The  number  of  volumes  taken  out  during  the  eight  months 
then  elapsed  was  over  twenty  thousand,  by  1,350  different  indi- 
viduals. A course  of  four  lectures  given  gratuitously  by  such  eminent 
speakers  as  Beecher,  Stores,  Chapin,  and  Curtis  realized  a handsome 
return  for  the  Association.  In  1864  a subscription  was  inaugurated 
for  the  erection  of  a building  of  its  own,  the  five  years  of  free  rent 
having  expired.  Ground  was  bought  on  Montague  Street  the  same 
year,  but  building  was  not  begun  until  1867,  and  on  January  IS,  1869, 
i he  new  library  was  opened  to  the  public.  The  cost  of  it  was  §227,000; 
fronting  seventy-five  feet  on  Montague  Street,  it  has  a height  of  three 
stories,  and  with  the  prevalence  of  the  pointed  arch  in  windows  and 
doorways,  indicates  the  Gothic  style.  In  1892  the  library  possessed 
1 13,251  volumes.  Its  name  was  changed  to  the  “ Brooklyn  Library  ” 
" hen  it  went  into  its  new  quarters,  and  by  this  it  has  become  familiar 
and  endeared  to  all  those  who  rejoice  to  observe  in  Brooklyn  people  a 
devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  advancement. 

From  libraries  the  transition  is  a natural  one  to  those  who  write 
books.  Brooklyn  has  been  the  home  of  a few  of  those  whose  fame 
has  gone  throughout  the  land.  Not  to  speak  of  the  clergymen  who 
are  also  known  as  authors:  Storrs,  Beecher,  Chadwick,  Cuvier,  Tal- 
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mage,  Abbott,  and  many  more,  we  mean  more  particularly  thus*- 
whose  sphere  was  literature  exclusively.  Perhaps  the  most  wid«*l\ 
known  name  among  these  is  Marion  Harland  (Mrs.  E.  P.  Terhnnei. 
whose  home  was  in  the  city  during  several  years  that  her  husband 
was  pastor  of  prominent  churches  there.  Another,  whose  fame  begun 
when  he  was  a resident  elsewhere,  is  Will  Carleton,  now  for  manv 
years  a loyal  and  affectionate  denizen  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  true  some 
critics  have  a way  of  sneering  at  his  productions,  and  find  them  a butt 
for  the  exercise  of  their  wit.  But  true  feeling,  genuine  pathos,  and 
homely  humor  are  by  no  means  absent  from  his  pages,  and  keep  them 
the  cherished  possession  of  many  a home,  although,  perhaps,  the  vein 
that  he  possesses  is  worked  a little  threadbare,  and  the  method  of 
stringing  the  pieces  together  is  hardly  as  happy  as  Chaucer's.  Yet 
we  can  not  say  that  Longfellow  displayed  much  more  artistic  inge- 
nuity in  amalgamating  the  stories  of  the  “Wayside  Inn.”  A dear 
personal  friend  of  Marion  Harland  and  a next  door  neighbor,  was 
Mrs.  Margaret  Songster,  the  author  of  “ Poems  of  the  Household  " 
and  other  collections  of  short  pieces,  which  display  genuine  lyric 
power,  exquisite  home  feeling,  and  a pronounced  grace  in  versifying. 
It  is  a curious  fact  that  these  three  writers,  so  well  known  to  the 
American  reading  public,  all  lived  for  some  years  on  the  same  block 
on  Greene  Avenue,  between  Bedford  and  Nostrand  avenues.  Two 
more  female  writers  must  be  mentioned,  whose  homes  were  in  Brook- 
lyn, Helen  Campbell  and  Anna  Katharine  Green.  The  latter  had 
tried  her  hand  at  various  stories  without  much  success,  after  which 
she  attained  extensive  fame  by  detective  stories,  such  as  the  “ Leav- 
enworth Case,”  and  others.  Brooklyn  may  also  proudly  reckon  among 
her  residents  two  authors  who  are  her  own  from  boyhood  up,  having 
attended  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  the  beginning  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  still  doing  their  work  in  their  Brooklyn  home.  Their  home 
is  one,  for  they  are  brothers,  Worthington  C.  Ford  and  Paul  Leicester 
Ford.  The  former  had  so  distinguished  himself  by  statistic  studies 
and  writings  that  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics at  Washington,  D.  C..  by  President  Cleveland.  In  that  position 
he  more  than  fulfilled  the  expectations  raised  by  his  former  work. 
When  he  was  dismissed  the  other  day  to  suit  the  disgraceful  exigen- 
cies of  political  life,  a cry  of  indignation  went  up  on  every  side  from 
the  most  respectable  journals  of  the  land.  One  spoke  of  Mr.  Ford  as 
“ a statistician  of  severe  training,  of  long  experience,  of  entire  impar- 
tiality, of  great  skill  and  sagacity,  and  his  reputation  is  as  high  in 
other  lands  as  at  home.  He  has  made  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  au- 
thoritative. He  has  served  with  perfect  fairness  under  Republican 
as  under  Democratic  administrations,  and  his  service  lias  been  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  Government  and  to  business  men.  He  com- 
mands and  deserves  the  implicit  confidence  of  all  who  know  him 
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ami  his  work.”  But  all  this  merit  does  not  avail  against  the  word 
uf  a man  who  puts  a President  in  office,  and  when  that  word  involves 
the  removal  of  so  excellent  an  official  from  a position  requiring  just 
the  qualities  and  training  of  Mr.  Ford,  it  is  supreme  against  every 
other  consideration,  unless  the  President  is  made  of  very  stern  stuff 
indeed.  So  the  removal  was  made,  “ an  act,”  as  the  same  journal  well 
characterizes  it,  “ so  despicable  that  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  it  ade- 
quately.” Thus  Mr.  Ford  retired  to  Brooklyn  to  continue  his  useful 
line  of  labor  in  a more  private  capacity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  for 
what  his  brother  Paul  Leicester  Ford  has  become  famous.  First  there 
was  “ Peter  Stirling,”  published  in  1S94,  and  gradually  winning  its 
astonishing  popularity  during  the  next  year,  so  that  now  it  is  one  of 
the  six  best  selling  books  on  the  market.  Next  there  was  the  “ Story 
of  an  Untold  Love,”  almost  equally  successful.  Then  came  “ The 
True  George  Washington,”  setting  forth  popularly  the  Father  of  his 
country  in  historical,  not  fictional,  form,  and  the  best-bought  book 
of  history  that  has  appeared  recently.  Mr.  Ford’s  work  had  always 
lain  in  the  direction  of  historical  study,  especially  of  Revolutionary 
times.  Other  branches  of  investigation  in  which  he  and  his  brother 
engage  jointly  are  genealogy,  and  the  history  of  editions  of  American 
books.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  “ Peter  Stirling  ” deals  with  no  his- 
toric situations  back  in  the  Revolution,  but  with  the  problems  or 
amenities  of  practical  politics  going  on  among  the  men  of  this  gen- 
eration. Much  conjecture  was  aroused  as  to  who  was  meant  by  the 
hero.  The  author  himself,  in  a conversation  recently  published,  said : 
“ I don’t  blame  people  for  thinking  that  Peter  Stirling  is  Grover 
Cleveland,  for  really  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance.  But  the 
fact  is  that  Peter  Stirling  is  no  one  in  particular.  He  grew  out  of  my 
political  experiences  right  here  in  the  First  Ward  of  Brooklyn  some 
years  ago.”  This  interesting  pair  of  brothers,  so  eminent  in  literary 
pursuits,  live  on  Clark  Street,  Brooklyn  Heights.  A description  of 
the  workshop  where  their  labors  are  performed  will  not  be  out  of 
place,  and  will  add  to  the  pride  Brooklyn  may  well  feel  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  those  in  her  midst  who  have  carried  devotion  to  the 
higher  life  of  the  intellect  to  so  great  a height.  A visitor  writes: 
“ The  house  itself  is  curious  enough,  with  its  broad  drawing-rooms 
on  the  second  floor,  its  plain  unassuming  front,  and  its  general  air 
of  a dwelling  of  half  a century  ago.  But  the  library  is  by  far  the 
crowning  feature.  It  is  a great,  almost  square,  apartment,  a room 
oO  by  60  feet,  made  by  building  over  the  entire  yard  of  the  old  Ford 
home.  A huge  square  skylight  in  its  center  pours  in  a flood  of  sun- 
light, and  several  side  windows  add  to  the  illumination.  Along  the 
four  walls,  in  a line  that  is  practically  unbroken,  stretch  lengths  of 
high  bookcases,  their  bases  honeycombed  with  shallow,  broad,  and 
deep  pasteboard  boxes  containing  rare  autographs,  pamphlets,  and 
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memoranda  of  the  greatest  value.  Here,  below,  and  elsewhere  about 
the  house,  for  the  library  shelves  have  overflowed,  are  at  least  100,000 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  a collection  unequaled  in  its  field,  — that 
of  Americana.”  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford  is  still  very  young,  scarcely 
thirty-three.  Ill-health  in  his  boyhood  days  forbade  his  going  to 
school,  but  his  brother  attended  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  great 
library,  however,  was  already  in  existence,  having  been  begun  by  their 
father,  and  the  younger  Ford  was  left  to  roam  at  will  among  its  treas- 
ures, with  the  excellent  results  that  have  made  him  a famous  littera- 
teur and  a historian  of  profound  learning  and  vast  erudition  in  the 
very  heyday  of  young  manhood. 

There  are  two  other  literary  institutions,  whose  existence  and  pros- 
perity emphasize  the  general  interest  in  intellectual  pursuits  which 
characterizes  the  people  of  Brooklyn.  It  has  been  our  fortune  to  at- 
tend but  one  or  two  of  the  readings  or  lectures  at  the  hall  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society.  And  it  may  be  truly  said  that  never 
at  all  the  many  such  exercises  which  it  was  our  privilege  to  attend  in 
the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  was  there  seen  so  small  a number 
of  auditors.  Their  hall  is  much  larger  than  the  one  in  New  York.  Yet 
at  no  time  did  we  see  it  less  than  half  filled,  no  matter  how  “ dry  ” 
the  subject  promised  to  be.  And  more  than  once,  with  a particularly 
fine  treat  before  them,  the  demand  for  cards  of  admission  distributed 
by  members  was  such  that  the  capacity  of  the  hall  was  greatly  ex- 
ceeded, and  the  lecture  had  to  be  transferred  to  the  Academy  of  Music. 
The  origin  of  the  Society  dates  back  only  thirty-five  years.  In  re- 
sponse to  a call  sent  out  by  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy  and  several 
other  gentlemen,  some  from  Brooklyn,  some  from  Kings,  some  from 
Queens,  and  some  from  Suffolk  counties,  a meeting  was  held  March 
3,  1SG3.  At  this  the  resolution  was  adopted  to  establish  a Long  Is- 
land Historical  Society,  whose  object  should  be  “ to  discover,  procure, 
and  preserve  whatever  may  relate  to  general  history,  to  the  national, 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary  history  of  the  United  States,  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  more  particularly  of  the  counties,  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  of  Long  Island.”  The  movement  met  with  instant 
and  marvelous  success.  The  organization  and  incorporation  took 
place  that  same  spring.  “ Accommodations  for  a library,”  says  Dr. 
Stiles,  “ were  promptly  secured  in  the  Hamilton  Building,  corner  of 
Court  and  Joralemon  streets,  contributions  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc., 
poured  rapidly  in,  and  the  Society  started  upon  a career  of  active  use- 
fulness, hitherto  unequaled  by  the  history  of  any  similar  institution 
in  the  country.”  In  the  course  of  the  years  this  extraordinary  success 
warranted  the  bold  project  of  erecting  a handsome  building  of  their 
own.  This  was  done  and  the  present  familiar  edifice  erected  on  the 
corner  of  Pierrepont  and  Clinton  streets.  It  was  finished  late  in  1S80, 
and  formally  opened  to  the  public  in  January,  1881.  On  the  ground 
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floor,  on  a level  with  the  street  at  the  entrance,  and  sloping  down  at  a 
convenient  grade  for  the  purposes  of  a lecture  hall,  is  the  Auditorium, 
w hich  will  seat  nearly  eight  hundred  people.  On  the  second  floor  is 
the  library,  and  a museum  of  historical  curiosities,  started  in  1864,  dis- 
|,la vs  its  unique  treasures  on  the  top  floor.  The  library  of  the  Society 
contains  not  so  great  a number  of  books,  about  forty-five  thousand, 
l, ut  attention  has  been  paid  especially  to  rare  books.  It  has  the  origi- 
nal edition  of  Audubon’s  “ Birds  of  America,”  and  also  the  “ Cabinet 
<lu  Roy,”  consisting  of  49  volumes.  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stiles,  the  histo- 


rian of  Brooklyn,  was  its  first  librarian.  The  Society,  like  its  proto- 
type in  New  York,  has  done  some  valuable  service  to  the  public  in 
issuing  from  the  press  volumes  of  special  interest.  It  was  but  natural 
that  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  which  many,  with  a great  show  of 
reason,  think  ought  to  be  called  the  Battle  of  Brooklyn,  should  en- 
gage its  intelligent  attention  and  the  expenditure  of  some  of  its 
Linds.  An  account  of  it,  the  result  of  the  most  painstaking  modern 
researches,  was  published  in  two  volumes,  edited  by  Professor  Henry 
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P.  Johnston,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Another  pub- 
lication was  that  of  the  unpublished  letters  of  Washington,  edited  by 
Moncure  D.  Conway.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  book  of  all  was 
that  Journal  of  Two  Travelers  in  1679,  which  is  usually  referred  to 
as  the  Labadists’  Journal.  The  discovery  of  this  journal  was  due  to 
the  diligence  and  historical  acumen  of  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  an  ex-Mayor  of  the  city.  In  18.77 
President  Buchanan  appointed  Mr.  Murphy  Minister  to  The  Hague. 
This  gave  him  line  opportunities  for  following  up  clews  of  historical 
interest  suggested  by  his  previous  searches  into  the  early  records  of 
Brooklyn.  Many  articles  came  from  his  pen,  elucidating  the  subject 
of  the  first  emigration  from  Holland,  and  also  that  of  the  peculiar 
names  borne  by  many  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  But  matter  of  a more 
permanent  character  came  to  his  hands.  He  discovered  in  the  origi- 
nal  manuscript  this  journal  of  Hankers  and  Sluyter,  two  Labadist 
sectaries,  who  came  out  to  America  to  look  out  for  a good  place  for 
a settlement  or  colony  of  their  co-religionists.  He  saw  at  once  of 
what  immense  importance  these  written  pages  were.  They  gave  a 
picture  minute  and  true  of  everyday  life  in  New  York,  on  Long  Is- 
land, on  Staten  Island,  in  New  Jersey,  and  many  other  places,  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  Colonial  Period.  The  manuscript  was  translated  by 
his  order,  and  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  published  it,  mak- 
ing a good-sized  octavo  of  it.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  study  of 
colonial  days  in  and  around  New  York,  and  the  fact  that  every  writer 
who  has  to  deal  with  the  subject  eagerly  scans  its  pages,  and  quotes 
largely  from  it,  shows  how  great  a desideratum  such  a work  was. 
But  this  was  not  all.  Mr.  Murphy  made  another  remarkable  dis- 
covery. We  have  already  alluded  to  it  in  a previous  volume,  but  it 
will  bear  repeating  here.  This  was  the  letter  of  Bev.  Jonas  Michael- 
ius.  It  was  found  among  a lot  of  dusty  documents  in  the  possession 
of  an  official  of  a civil  court  in  Holland.  The  letter  w'as  dated  August 
11,  1628;  it  was  unearthed  in  1858,  and  it  told  the  world  that  there 
was  a minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  on  Manhattan  Island  five 
years  before  the  time  it  had  hitherto  been  thought  there  was  one 
there.  It  gave  also  a clear  insight  into  conditions  at  Fort  Amsterdam 
at  the  very  beginning  of  colonization.  Mr.  Murphy  had  this  letter 
translated,  and  a facsimile  of  it  published,  together  with  the  trans- 
lation. The  original  was  afterward  secured  by  Librarian  Moore  of 
the  Lenox  Library,  where  this  invaluable  document  now  reposes. 

More  than  once  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  Brooklyn 
Institute.  We  have  noticed  how  one  after  another  of  several  literary 
enterprises  finally  ended  in  being  absorbed  by,  or  becoming  a part  of. 
this  institution.  In  this  way  we  must  trace  its  roots  to  the  Appren- 
tices’ Library  Association,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  This 
declining,  the  books  and  classes  were  transferred  to  the  building  of 
the  Brooklyn  Lyceum,  on  Washington  Street,  near  Concord.  The 
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J.\rt*um  bud  been  organized  in  1833,  and  in  1811  hud  been  able  to  erect 
a substantial  building  of  granite;  but  it  did  not  prosper,  and  in  1813 
Hit*  Apprentices’  Association  purchased  its  edifice.  At  the  same 
time  an  amended  charter  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature,  and  the 
name  of  the  corporation  changed  to  the  title  now  so  familiar,  the 
••  Brooklyn  Institute.”  One  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected 
w it h the  Institute  was  Mr.  Augustus  Graham.  The  old  Lyceum  build- 
ing was  heavily  mortgaged,  and  the  sum  raised  to  pay  for  it  by  the 
Apprentices’  Association  had  also  left  a mortgage  for  them  to  bear. 
On  July  1,  1818,  Mr.  Graham  paid  the  mortgage  and  gave  the  build- 
ing free  from  all  incumbrance  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute.  Dying 
tdiortly  after,  it  was  found  that  by  his  will  he  had  bequeathed  $27,000 
to  it  as  a permanent  endowment  fund,  to  be  utilized  in  three  different 
ways:  $10,000  for  the  support  of  lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  scientific  apparatus  and  collections;  $12,000  for  the 
securing  of  lectures  on  Sunday  evenings  on  “ The  Power,  Wisdom, 
and  Goodness  of  God  as  Manifested  in  His  Works,”  and  $5,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  a School  of  Design,  and  in  establishing  a Gallery  of 
Fine  Arts. 

In  spite  of  this  great  benefaction,  the  institute  did  not  greatly  nour- 
ish for  several  years.  Its  building  was  deemed  rather  unadapted  to 
modern  needs,  and  in  1807,  thirty  thousand  dollars  were  expended 
in  remodeling  it,  with  the  result  that  the  chief  efforts  of  the  institution 
were  directed  during  twenty  years  toward  taking  care  of  and  getting 
rid  of  a mortgage,  necessitating  the  use  of  the  income  of  the  Graham 
fund  for  this  mundane  purpose  rather  than  for  the  advancement  of  the 
intellect  of  Brooklyn’s  citizens.  Thus  for  twenty  years  it  did  no  more 
than  circulate  the  books  of  its  library,  conduct  classes  in  drawing,  and 
secure  annual  addresses  on  Washington’s  Birthday.  In  1887,  however, 
wit  h the  mortgage  gone,  the  Institute  took  on  new  life.  It  was  almost 
entirely  reorganized.  Its  membership  was  divided  into  departments, 
• ach  representing  a different  branch  of  art  or  science,  each  depart- 
ment forming  a society  by  itself,  yet  in  one  association  with  the 
others.  This  new  arrangement  at  once  attracted  citizens  interested 
in  various  branches  of  science:  the  Brooklyn  Microscopical  Society 
became  the  Institute’s  Department  of  Microscopy;  the  American  As- 
tronomical Society,  most  of  whose  members  happened  to  reside  in 
Brooklyn  or  New  York,  became  the  Department  of  Astronomy,  and 
!*dded  thirty-two  members,  and  the  former  society  added  sixty-four; 
the  Brooklyn  Entomological  Society,  with  forty-one  members,  be- 
came its  Department  of  Entomology;  the  Linden  Camera  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  twenty-six  strong,  became  its  Department  of  Photography, 
:<nd,  in  addition,  there  were  formed  the  Departments  of  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Zoology,,  and  Arclueology. 
1 hese  twelve  departments  now  1 1888)  began  to  hold  monthly  meet- 
ing*- During  the  season  of  1889-00  great  prosperity  attended  the 
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work  of  the  Institute.  The  membership  was  more  than  doubled,  and 
eight  new  departments  added : Architecture,  Electricity,  Geography. 
Mathematics,  Painting,  Philology,  Political  and  Economic  Science, 
and  Psychology.  The  number  of  lectures  given  was  increased  from 
ninety  to  two  hundred  and  thirty.  In  1891  the  Department  of  Music 
was  added,  and  in  1892  that  of  Pedagogy,  with  a membership  of  tun 
hundred  and  six.  The  encroachments  of  the  bridge  upon  Brooklyn 
territory  along  Washington  Street  had  now  reached  the  old  Institute 
Building,  and  it  had  to  go,  but  it  derived  a sum  of  $72,000  from  the 
sale  of  the  property.  The  work  of  the  Institute  had  before  this  begun 
to  affect  the  minds  of  public  men.  It  was  deemed  desirable  to  erect 
a museum,  something  like  those  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  in  1N91 
the  Legislature  at  Albany  authorized  the  city  to  expend  $300,000  for 
the  erection  of  a proposed  Museum  of  Arts  near  Prospect  Hill.  Accord- 
ingly, a splendid  site  was  set  apart  for  it  upon  the  Eastern  Parkway 
Boulevard,  from  Washington  Avenue  to  the  Prospect  Hill  Reservoir. 
Upon  this  it  was  proposed  to  build  an  edifice  of  enormous  proportions. 
A mere  corner  of  it— the  northwest  wing — was  finished,  and  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  on  June  2,  1897,  which  would  be  considered 
a pretty  large  structure  if  we  did  not  have  to  compare  it  with  the 
plan  of  the  whole,  which  demands  a building  five  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  length  on  each  of  four  sides,  three  stories  high  and  basement. 
Meantime  the  twenty-seven  departments,  into  which  the  Institute 
has  grown  at  present,  go  on  with  their  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
city.  The  lectures,  class  exercises,  and  other  educational  gather- 
ings count  more  than  three  thousand,  and  the  attendants  at  these 
numbered  during  the  last  year,  331,672,  the  membership  being  now 
5,375.  The  charter  of  the  Greater  New  York  includes  provisions  for 
the  continuance  of  all  laws  affecting  the  Institute.  An  annual  sum 
not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars  is  authorized  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  Museum  Buildings;  and  the  charter  also  secures 
for  it  the  establishment  of  a Botanic  Garden  on  the  Park  lands  south 
of  the  Museum  site. 

The  history  of  art  in  Brooklyn  deserves  more  than  a passing  notice. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  Mr.  Augustus  Graham,  the  benefactor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute,  left  a fund  of  $5,000  for  the  establishment  of 
a School  of  Design  and  a Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  in  connection  with  the 
Institute.  This  was  in  1851.  In  the  same  year  was  formed  the 
Brooklyn  Art  Union.  It  had  a chance  to  arrange  for  only  one  exhibi- 
tion. As  it  disposed  of  its  pictures  by  lot,  an  all  too  virtuous  Legis- 
lature chose  to  regard  that  proceeding  as  of  the  nature  of  gambling, 
and  it  went  to  work  very  seriously  and  suppressed  the  Art  Union  by 
special  enactment.  The  next  move  in  the  encouragement  of  art  was 
the  organization  of  the  Sketch  Club  in  1857,  among  whose  forty  or 
more  members  were  counted  F.  A.  Chapman  and  George  Innes.  Out 
of  this  grew  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association,  for  after  a particularly 
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uuccossful  exhibition  in  1801,  the  club  resolved  to  admit  lay  members 
as  well  us  professional  artists,  changing  both  its  character  and  its 
name.  This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  good  feeling  produced  by  the 
generous  sums  bestowed  upon  their  paintings  by  patrons;  but  it 
proved  to  be  not  altogether  wise,  and  frictions  between  the  elements 
arose  as  it  had  happened  in  earlier  days  in  New  York.  In  1800  a 
number  of  the  artists  withdrew  and  formed  a new  association  called 
tin*  Academy  of  Design,  prominent  among  whom  were  H.  Carmienke 
and  Alonzo  Chappell.  The  Academy  offered  free  instruction  to  stu- 
dents of  art,  and  for  this  purpose  they  connected  themselves  with 
the  Brooklyn  Institute,  or  rather  its  Graham  art  school,  teaching  their 
Hasses  in  drawing  also,  in  consideration  for  the  free  rental  of  the 
rooms.  After  a few  years  the  Academy  erected  a building  on  the 
corner  of  Court  and  Joralemon  streets,  the  expenses  of  which  were  de- 
frayed by  the  artists  themselves.  Besides  this  it  cost  each  individual 
member  875  per  annum  to  teach  the  two  hundred  pupils  that  docked 
to  their  classes,  which  were  held  six  evenings  of  each  week.  The 
fame  of  that  teaching  spread  far  and  wide.  Committees  were  con- 
stantly coming  from  other  cities  of  the  Union,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  and  even  the  neighboring  New  York,  to  study  the  methods 
these  generous  and  assiduous  artists  of  Brooklyn  were  pursuing  with 
such  remarkable  success.  But  while  all  this  was  very  gratifying  the 
burden  upon  purse  and  time  became  rather  too  wearisome  at  last. 
The  building  was  abandoned  in  1S71,  and  the  classes  transferred  to 
the  basement  of  that  of  the  Art  Association,  and  in  1872  the  Academy 
of  Design  disbanded  itself.  But  the  study  of  art  is  by  no  means  aban- 
doned in  Brooklyn.  Adelplii  has  a school  of  drawing  and  painting, 
and  also  the  Polytechnic,  while  we  have  seen  that  painting  is  a de- 
partment of  the  Institute,  and  that  Pratt  devotes  a part  of  its  work 
to  industrial  and  decorative  art.  Besides  there  is  also  the  Rembrandt 
Club,  consisting  of  citizens  of  Brooklyn  who  are  art  collectors  and 
connoisseurs.  The  philanthropist  Seeney,  who  built  the  hospital  of 
his  name,  was  a diligent  collector  of  famous  and  expensive  canvases, 
and  one  of  the  best  Israels  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  Central 
Park  was  given  by  him.  Of  artists  who  have  made  Brooklyn  their 
home  may  be  mentioned  James  M.  Hart,  the  landscape  painter,  fa- 
mous for  his  “ Morning  in  the  Adirondacks.”  Wedworth  Wads- 
worth, who  does  good  work  in  water  colors,  is  a Brooklynite;  and  so 
is  Edward  Howland  Blashfield.  The  celebrated  painter  of  marine 
Hews,  the  late  M.  F.  A.  De  Haas,  was  for  many  years  identified  with 
Brooklyn  life,  a member  of  the  church  in  Williamsburgh  of  which 
Dr.  Terhune  (Marion  Harland’s  husband)  was  the  pastor.  He  was 
born  in  Holland,  but  came  to  this  country  in  1858.  Another  water- 
color  painter  of  celebrity,  whom  Brooklyn  can  claim,  is  William  Ham- 
ilton Gibson.  Nor  must  we  forget  Henri  Farrer,  the  most  poetic  of 
water-color  painters,  who  gets  his  inspiration  for  his  landscapes 
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(quiet  sunsets  or  gray  days,  usually),  from  some  tiue  passage,  and 
then  paints  out  upon  the  canvas  what  the  lines  make  him  feel.  Mr. 

Farrer  was  largely  instrn 
mental  in  organizing  the  Etch 
ing  Club  and  Water  Color  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  Secre- 
tary for  many  years.  He  was 
> ,*  born  in  England,  but  his  home 
has  been  in  the  Twenty-sixth 
Ward  for  a long  time,  so  that 
at  least  since  1SS6  he  has  been 
a Brooklyn  man. 

A ministration  to  its  higher 
life  of  decided  power  and  effect 
is  Brooklyn's  Prospect  Park, 
evenaswe  claimed  that  Central 
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Park  does  the  same  for  New  York  on  Manhattan  Island.  It  is  a good 
sign  when  a people  set  apart  so  much  valuable  property  and  spend  up- 
on it  so  many  good  dollars, in  order  to  have  a bit  of  nature  at  their  very 
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jours.  Prospect  Park  is  as  yet  somewhat  on  one  side  of  the  populated 
t itv:  it  is  not  so  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a developed  and  well 
iMi  iipied  city  as  is  Central  Park,  hence  there  is  a little  one-sided- 
no^s  of  ornamentation  about  its  entrances.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
elegance  of  the  approaches  that  face  the  lower  portion  of  Flatbusli 
Avenue.  There  is  first,  the  wide  expanse  of  the  plaza,  adorned  by  a 
beautiful  fountain,  illuminated  by  electricity  at  night.  Then  rises 
the  graceful  classic  form  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors’  Arch;  and  be- 
yond, at  the  actual  entrance  to  the  two  or  three  paths  or  driveways 
that  give  access  to  the  Park,  stand  in  severe  simplicity  single  shafts 
surmounted  by  globes.  Between  these  are  to  bo  seen  two  or  more 
handsome  structures  of  costly  veined  and  polished  marble,  perfectly 
round  and  the  stone  roof  supported  by  small  pillars  in  close  array.  In 
short,  these  simple  little  rotundas  are  representations  of  Greek  fanes. 
Within  the  park  there  are  many  spots  to  delight  the  eyes  of  the 
lover  of  nature,  its  natural  advantages  being  perhaps  superior  to 
those  of  Central  Park.  The  one  who  likes  to  see  art  assisting  nature 
will  be  attracted  by  the  displays  at  the  Flower  Garden  along  the  lake 
side.  We  have  spoken  of  some  of  these  features  before,  and  also  of 
other  parks  or  squares  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  most  recent 
accession  is  the  Forest  Park,  bordering  closely  to  the  edge  of  the 
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former  city  near  the  Jamaica  and  Newtown  boundaries.  It  is  a tract 
still  fresh  from  the  hand  of  nature,  thickly  covered  with  forest,  as  the 
name  suggests. 

Architecture  has  done  much  for  Brooklyn’s  streets  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  City  Hall,  with  its  attendant  buildings  in  the  rear, 
form  a group  of  which  any  town  may  be  proud.  The  United  States 
Government,  after  many  makeshifts  and  occupying  many  ordinary 
or  tumble-down  buildings,  finally  made  up  its  mind  to  house  itself 
in  Brooklyn  in  a way  worthy  of  itself  and  of  the  improved  surround- 
ings. In  May,  1891,  it  took  up  its  quarters  in  the  Postoftice  Building, 
on  Washington  and  Johnson  streets,  which  had  been  put  up  at  a cost 
of  two  millions  of  dollars.  Its  material  is  Bodwell  granite,  quarried 
in  Maine,  and  its  style  is  of  the  Bomanesque  order.  At  the  southeast 
corner  rises  a tower  twenty-five  feet  square  to  a height  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  feet,  whence  from  its  topmost  pinnacle  flies  the  em- 
blem of  national  possession.  On  Johnson  Street  it  has  a front  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  with  a sharp  descent  toward  Adams,  so 
that  the  basement  on  Washington  Street  becomes  an  additional 
ground  floor  in  Adams,  convenient  for  mail  wagons.  The  building 
lias  a depth  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  which  is  the  frontage 
"ii  Washington  Street,  with  arched  recesses  for  entrances.  Many 
of  the  churches  of  Brooklyn,  as  might  be  expected,  afford  fine  speci- 
mens of  that  kind  of  architecture:  St.  Ann’s  and  Holy  Trinity,  varying 
greatly  in  style  and  appearance,  are  each  an  ornament  pleasing  to 
th<*  taste.  Perhaps  one  of  the  handsomest  Protestant  churches  is  the 
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old  First  Reformed  Church.  It  is  no  longer  “the  ugly  little  elmrHi 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,”  on  Fulton  Street.  Emigrating  thence  in 
1S10  to  Joralemon  Street,  after  various  metamorphoses  ir  emigrato.i 
once  more  to  a newly  developing  section  of  Brooklyn,  that  of  the  Pro>- 
pect  Park  slope,  so  that  now  it  is  to  be  found  on  Seventh  Avenue,  m 
the  corner  of  Carroll  Street.  It  is  built  of  granite  so  white  and  fine- 
grained as  to  seem  marble,  and  the  style  is  Gothic,  with  a single  tower 
on  one  side  of  the  nave  in  front.  It  will  seat  thirteen  hundred  people, 
and  .was  dedicated  September  27,  1801.  A notable  feature  is  a painr- 
ing on  the  wall  back  of  the  pulpit  by  Vergelio  Tojetti,  of  colossal  size, 
fourteen  by  twenty-one  feet,  representing  the  angels  and  women  at 
the  empty  tomb.  The  windows  also  are  richly  adorned  with  pictured 
biblical  or  allegorical  scenes.  Some  day  Brooklyn  will  have  its  proud 
cathedral,  as  New  York  has,  but  it  evidently  will  be  as  long  about 
getting  it.  The  entire  block  on  Lafayette  and  Greene  avenues,  be- 
tween Vanderbilt  and  Clermont,  is  occupied  by  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence and  offices,  and  the  uncompleted  walls  of  what  promises  to  be  an 
imposing  pile,  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Brooklyn  intend  to  rear 
here.  It  is  of  gray  granite  and,  therefore,  will  have  a more  somber 
look  than  its  elegant  mate  in  New  York.  Several  business  edifices  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  City  Hall  present  a very  noble  and  pleasing  appear- 
ance, perhaps  the  most  ambitious  attempt  at  an  elegant  exterior  be- 
ing that  of  the  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,  on  the  site  of  the  old  First 
Baptist  Church,  on  Pierrepont  Street.  Its  style  is  severely  classic,  of 
the  Roman  order. 

To  the  histrionic  art  not  many  temples  that  deserve  extended  no- 
tice have  been  reared.  The  latest  and  best  is  the  Montauk,  upon 
the  site  of  the  historic  “ Abbey.”  in  Fulton  Street,  near  Flatbush 
Avenue.  It  can  not  be  said  that  Brooklyn  gives  encouragement 
to  the  very  highest  forms  of  the  art.  In  some  of  the  theaters  only 
the  best  of  plays  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  audiences  are  good.  But 
it  is  seldom  that  a company  engages  to  play  any  piece  for  more 
than  a week,  and  along  all  the  billboards  different  announcements 
glare  upon  the  vision  as  the  weeks  pass  along.  Doubtless  New 
York  is  near  enough  to  attract  the  lovers  of  the  drama  who  seek 
its  charms  for  a study  of  acting,  and  not  for  the  mere  tickling; 
sensation  of  a new  thing,  and  who  are  not  satisfied,  therefore,  with 
one  attendance  upon  a first-class  rendition  of  ancient  or  modern  mas- 
ters. Perhaps,  too,  Brooklyn  people  are  more  taken  with  entertain- 
ments of  an  intellectual  nature.  It  is  a fact  that  such  a course  of 
lectures  as  those  given  by  Stoddard — on  travel,  art,  history,  literature, 
illuminated  by  the  stereopticon — draw  vastly  larger  and  more  enthu- 
siastic crowds  in  Brooklyn  than  in  New  York.  The  only  time  these 
lectures  can  be  made  a success  in  the  latter  is  in  Lent,  when  con- 
science forbids  many  to  attend  the  theater.  In  Brooklyn  Stoddard 
came  at  any  time,  and  the  Academy  of  Music  would  be  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  eager  attendants. 
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A final  word  may  be  added  about  Brooklyn's  devotion  to  the  “ con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds.”  The  Philharmonic  Society  was  organized  in 
ISoT,  and  its  first  conductor  was  Theodore  Eisfeldt.  During  its  first 
u-ar  four  concerts  and  eight  rehearsals  were  given,  after  which  the 
yearly  course  included  tive  concerts  and  fifteen  rehearsals.  It  was 
due  to  the  society's  influence  and  enthusiasm  that  the  Academy  of 
Music  was  erected.  Commendable  stimulus  to  musical  interest  was 
given  by  Plymouth  Church,  which  allowed  its  splendid  organ  to  be 
used  for  organ  recitals  on  week  days.  But  perhaps  nothing  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  education  of  Brooklyn's  people  in  the  taste  for 
music  as  the  advent  of  Anton  Seidl.  He  was  born  in  1850  at  Buda- 
pest. At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  a thorough  musician,  and  recog- 
nized as  being  such  by  many  men  eminent  in  the  profession  in  Europe. 
In  the  autumn  of  1872  he  went  to  Bayreuth  to  assist  Wagner  in  pre- 
paring the  preliminary  work  for  the  performances  of  the  “ Nibelung- 
enring,”  such  as  arranging  the  orchestral  parts  and  correcting  the 
scores  and  lines.  From  this  close  contact  with  the  master  he  went 
forth  to  different  cities  to  interpret  his  music,  and  gained  in  reputa- 
tion as  a conductor  from  year  to  year.  In  1881  he  reached  the  climax 
of  fame  by  being  permitted  to  conduct  Wagner's  operas  in  Berlin.  In 
1883,  the  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  of  New  York  in- 
vited  Seidl  to  come  to  this  country,  to  take  the  place  of  Leopold 
Hamrosch,  who  had  recently  died.  From  the  first  his  career  in  Amer- 
ica was  a brilliant  success,  Seidl  became  the  rage,  and  he  carefullv 
used  his  popularity  to  arouse  the  general  interest  of  the  public  in  ex- 
clusively high  toned  and  elevating  classical  music.  In  1891  he  suc- 
ceeded Theodore  Thomas  as  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society.  Two  years  before,  in  1889,  a large  number  of  Brooklyn  ladies 
organized  a society  which  named  itself  after  Seidl.  Under  their 
auspices  Seidl  conducted  concerts  of  a popular  character  in  the  Pa- 
vilion at  Brighton  Beach,  which  were  notable  for  the  high  character 
of  the  music  rendered  there.  The  numbers  presented  from  month  to 
month  furnished  a regular  education  in  classical  method,  none  but 
the  great  masters,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Gounod,  and 
other  such  shining  names  appearing  upon  the  programs.  There  were 
Wagner  festivals  and  symphony  nights,  and  days  when  only 
Mendelssohn  would  be  heard.  In  the  winter  season  the  ladies  of  the 
Society  arranged  concerts  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  At  Brighton 
Beach,  too,  lectures  on  music,  with  interpretations  of  masterpieces, 
were  appointed  at  times.  The  last  season  at  Brighton  Beach  was  that 
of  189(1.  The  music  rendered  there  was  not  of  the  kind  to  attract  large 
crowds  constantly,  such  as  went  with  eager  regularity  to  the  rattle- 
bang-boom  of  a military  band,  and  so  when  the  winery  storms  knocked 
the  Brighton  Beach  Pavilion  to  pieces,  it  was  not  thought  wise  to 
resume  the  Seidl  concerts.  It  is  still  vivid  in  our  recollection  how 
with  a shock  we  read  of  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of  the  great 
conductor  on  March  28,  1S98. 
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TAKING  IN  THE  COMPONENT  TOWNS. 

pleasing  historic  fitness  and  in  kindly  memory  of  that 
nationality  whose  children  first  gave  a local  habitation 
and  a name  to  the  spot  of  earth  she  occupies,  Brooklyn  se- 
fe==i=====^  lected  for  the  motto  upon  her  seal,  no  pompous  Latin 
motto,  but  just  a plain  Dutch  proverb:  “ Eendracht  inaeld  macht," 
“ L’Union  fait  la  force"  the  French  have  tried  to  make  of  it,  but  it  is  a 
mere  translation  in  words:  of  the  fact  they  knew  nothing  till  they 
looked  upon  the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Dutch  Republic 
of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  " E plnrilm.s 
wiinn say  we  with  our  forty  and  more  States.  She,  with  her  seven 
small  bits  of  territory,  said  the  same  thing  practically  iu  Dutch — “ In 
union  there  is  strength." — and  when  these  Republicans  wanted  to  talk 
Latin  they  said,  “ Concordia  Tics  Parvac  Crescunt,” — by  concord  small 
things  grow.  Brooklyn  had  already  tried  the  effect  of  union  upon 
strength  and  growth,  when  Williamsburgh  and  Bushwick  united  with 
her,  making  one  great  city  of  two  of  the  original  six  townships  of 
Kings  County.  In  this  last  decade  of  the  century  she  completed  the 
work  of  that  union,  by  taking  in  all  of  the  remaining  towns. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  subject  of  annexing  the  outlying  towns 
was  earnestly  discussed  in  the  Brooklyn  papers,  and  in  those  of  the 
various  localities.  In  1873  the  matter  was  placed  in  the  shape  of  a 
bill  before  the  Legislature  at  Albany,  and  in  June  an  annexation  bill 
was  passed.  By  its  provisions  the  Supervisors  were  to  meet  and  ap- 
point commissioners,  one  from  each  of  the  towns,  who  with  six  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  were  to  constitute  a Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Annexation.  This  board  met  on  August  11,  1873,  and 
elected  John  A.  Lott  President.  The  county  towns  forthwith  de- 
manded equal  rights  with  the  city.  It  was  found  that  although  city 
and  county  were  to  be  made  one,  there  must  still  be  a county  govern- 
ment with  its  own  officers.  These  and  other  embarrassing  particu- 
lars confronted  the  Commission.  It  made  an  attempt  to  smooth  the 
way  for  all,  and  on  election  day,  1873,  the  question  was  submitted  to  a 
vote.  Brooklyn  cast  a majority  of  20,000  in  favor,  but  the  people  of 
the  county  towns  overcame  this  majority  by  a vote  of  21.5GS  against 
the  annexation,  and  it  was  heard  of  no  more  for  an  exact  score  of 
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vizirs.  Then,  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  meeting  in  January, 

1 s'U,  hills  for  the  annexation  of  the  towns  were  introduced,  a sepa- 
rate one  for  each.  By  reason  of  the  coexistence  of  county  and  city 
without  identity,  the  debt  had  greatly  increased.  A more  potent  ar- 
gument, however,  was  that  political  corruption  had  become  rampant 
in  the  towns,  low  politicians  having-  managed  to  get  themselves  iuto 
power  as  their  population  grew,  as  we  shall  see  presently  in  one  or  two 
conspicuous  instances.  The  Governor  signed  the  bill  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Flatbusli  on  April  28,  1804,  and  that  for  New  Utrecht  and 
Gravesend  on  May  3.  1804,  the  acts  going  into  effect  on  July  1,  1804. 
Flatlands  could  not  be  finally  taken  in  until  January  1,  1800;  on 
account  of  some  financial  complications  it  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain tin*  county  or  town  government  there  for  a while  longer.  When 
this  was  done,  the  whole  of  Kings  County  had  become  identical 
with  the  City  of  Brooklyn.  This  made  Brooklyn  territorially  even 
larger  than  New  York,  covering  now.  as  it  did.  GG  square  miles; 
as  its  area  was  28  square  miles  before  this  event,  it  was  more 
than  doubled.  The  population  was  increased  from  957,959,  to  far 
above  the  million  mark.  We  ceased  to  follow  the  annals  of  the 
various  towns  in  1855.  when  Brooklyn  went  through  its  first  ex- 
perience in  the  consolidating  line.  We  shall,  therefore,  resume 
their  separate  stories  now.  from  that  period  to  the  present  decade,  as 
briefly  as  possible, — brevity  not  being  a difficult  achievement  in  the 
case  of  most  of  them,  as  little  of  general  interest  took  place,  and  those 
who  had  least  of  a history  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  congratulation, 
when  it  is  seen  what  kind  of  things  make  up  the  longer  narratives 
of  others. 

Flatbusli,  in  its  separate  town  existence,  had  been  gradually  assum- 
ing, even  under  that  government,  many  of  the  functions  of  a munici- 
pality, its  administration  being  divided  into  departments  and  boards, 
much  like  that  of  a city.  Its  Fire  Department  was  in  a flourishing 
state.  In  18(51  the  number  of  firemen  was  fixed  by  law  at  twenty-five, 
who,  after  a service  of  eight  years,  were  to  be  free  from  jury  and  mili- 
tary duty.  In  October,  18(53,  82.100  was  raised  to  buy  a steam  fire  en- 
gine. and  the  next  year  the  town  was  permitted  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  six  thousand  dollars  to  purchase  a new  engine  and  erect  a 
house  for  it.  When  the  project  had  been  carried  out  if  was  found 
that  the  grant  had  been  exceeded  by  only  811.75.  In  1872  a bell  tower 
was  built  back  of  the  engine  house,  but  it  was  easily  accessible  here 
to  practical  jokers,  and  in  1881  the  alarm  bell  was  removed  to  the 
Town  Hall.  Flatbusli  had  also  its  own  waterworks.  In  1853  a plan 
to  supply  the  town  was  discussed,  but  nothing  came  of  if.  In  1881, 
however,  the  Brooklyn,  Flatbusli,  and  Coney  Island  Railroad  Com- 
pany having  taken  steps  to  build  waterworks  at  Slieepshead  Bay, 
Messrs.  John  Lefferts,  Treasurer  id'  the  railroad,  John  [Matthews,  and 
John  Z.  Lott  and  others,  formed  a company  to  supply  water  to  the 
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townspeople  also.  Twelve  wells  were  dug  at  “ Little  Flats,”  along 
Paerdegat  Creek,  and  ten  miles  of  mains  were  laid.  A reservoir  tower 
one  hundred  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter  was  built,  and  Hit- 
capacity  of  the  whole  system  was  estimated  at  two  millions  of  ^il 
Ions  per  day.  A Department  of  Streets  or  Public  Works  was  organ- 
ized under  the  form  of  a Board  of  Improvement  in  1871.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  Hon.  John  A.  Lott,  a bill  was  prepared,  which 
became  law,  entitled  " An  act  providing  for  the  opening  and  improve 
ment  of  new  roads  and  avenues,  and  closing  old  highways  in  the  town 
of  Flatbush."  Seven  members  were  to  compose  the  Board  charged 
with  these  duties,  who  were  to  serve  five  years  without  salary. 


Of  this  first  Board  John  A.  Lott  was  made  President.  Besides  nu- 
merous avenues  constructed,  in  continuation  of  those  in  Brooklyn, 
thus  preparing  effectively  for  the  future  annexation,  the  Board  also 
were  intrusted  with  the  erection  of  a Town  Hall,  which  is.  as  has  been 
well  said.  " a lasting  monument  of  the  faithfulness  with  which  these 
gentlemen  discharged  their  duties.”  On  February  7,  1870,  the  Hall 
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u;is  formally  opened.  A record  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the 
Brooklyn  Municipal  Building  was  brought  out  by  President  Lott’s 
address  at  the  final  presentation  of  the  Town  Hall  to  the  town  au- 
r in. lilies.  The  expenditures  had  exceeded  the  authorized  sum  of  840,- 
iiiiii  by  808;  thereupon  the  seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Improve- 
ment put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  equally  dividing  that  ex- 
cess among  them,  paid  each  their  share  into  the  treasury.  The  Board 
.if  Health  is  quite  an  ancient  institution  in  Flatbush.  (latino-  from 
]>:iL\  and  having  been  organized  that  year  by  Dr.  John  B.  Zabriskie. 
But  Flatbush  boasts  of  a reputation  for  extreme  healthfulness,  has 
never  had  any  epidemics,  and  points  to  its  figures  on  the  gravestones 
in  the  churchyard  to  substantiate  the  claim  that  “eighty  years  is  a 
good  average  lifetime  for  her  sons  and  daughters.’’  as  a newspaper  re- 
porter once  declared  after  a study  of  these  stone  tablets.  But  good 
health  is  largely  dependent  upon  good  morals,  and  how  can  these  be 
maintained  where  the  invasion  of  intemperance  and  the  predominance 
of  the  saloon  is  allowed?  Like  other  suburbs  of  Xew  York  and  Brook- 
lyn. Flatbush  was  made  a prey  of  the  saloon  and  Sabbath  revelry.  The 
former  was  placed  under  some  kind  of  control  by  the  creation  of  a 
Board  of  Excise  Commissioners  in  1874,  who  were  to  have  the  special 
responsibility  of  issuing  or  withholding  saloon  licenses.  Still  mat- 
ters did  not  much  improve,  for.  in  1880,  while  there  were  fifty-two 
licensed  saloons,  the  number  of  unlicensed  places  was  very  great;  and 
houses  of  ill-fame  were  also  accumulating.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to 
take  vigorous  measures,  and  a Law  and  Order  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  [May,  1880.  Of  this  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
the  Rev.  Cornelius  L.  Wells,  D.D.,  was  chosen  President.  In  one  year 
the  number  of  licenses  granted  was  reduced  from  fifty-two  to  thirty- 
eight,  all  the  houses  of  ill-fame  were  closed,  and  eleven  convictions  for 
violation  of  the  excise  law  were  secured.  But,  nevertheless,  the  people 
felt  the  need  of  regular  police  protection,  and  in  1878  a bill  was 
passed  creating  a Police  Board.  The  funds  at  their  disposal  were  not 
large,  and  only  seven  men,  with  a sergeant,  could  be  employed  at  first. 
Flatbush  would  not  have  been  approximating  the  advantages  of  city 
life  without  lights  upon  the  streets,  or  gas  in  the  houses.  In  181)0 
lamp-posts  were  erected,  and  large  kerosene  lamps  placed  in  their 
frames.  But  this  primitive  arrangement  could  not  long  satisfy,  and, 
hence,  in  1804,  a gas  company  was  formed.  Eight  years  later  twenty- 
two  street  lamps,  at  847  per  year,  lighted  the  umbrageous  thorough- 
fares of  Flatbush,  a mere  bagatelle  compared  to  the  exploit  in  that 
line  which  Xew  Utrecht  annals  will  presently  furnish  us.  Ten  years 
later  there  were  two  hundred  street  lamps,  and  even  then  this  town 
was  1000  pm-  cent,  behind  its  sister  when  first  affecting  gas.  Flat- 
bush also  had  its  newspaper,  the  hi  a (/ft  Comity  Rural  Gazette,  begun 
in  1872,  and  printed  in  Brooklyn;  but  later  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise gathered  the  printing  and  publishing  departments  under  one 
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roof  in  the  village.  Flatbush.  too,  was  in  a hurry  to  be  in  communi- 
cation Avitk  the  outside  world,  and  could  not  wait  for  the  slow  horse 
car,  or  even  the  swifter  steam  car,  to  bring  the  news.  A t<-|e- 
graph  company  was  organized  in  1872,  the  Western  Union  contract- 
ing to  construct  and  operate  their  line.  The  first  message  was  scut 
to  lion.  John  A.  Lott,  at  Albany;  the  second  was  that  sent  by  the 
editor  of  the  village  paper  to  the  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  IJwih . read- 
ing: “Flatbush,  the  banner  town  of  the  county,  is  annexed  by  tele- 
graph.” Amid  these  changes,  and  the  evidences  of  a modern  age, 
stood  serene  and  stable  the  old  Dutch  Church  erected  before  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  18<>:>,  after  the  lengtln  pastorate  of 
Dr.  Strong,  the  Lev.  Cornelius  L.  W ells  was  called,  and  remains  the 
pastor  at  this  time,  thirty-five  years  after  his  call,  in  the  full  vigor  of 
bodily  and  mental  powers.  The  life  of  modern  times  caused  a re- 
markable development  in  connection  with  this  staid  church,  stand- 
ing solid  for  the  same  old  faith  of  1054,  or  1018.  A very  prosperous 
Sunday-school  demanded  room  for  itself,  and  Sunday-schools  were 
not  in  contemplation  when  the  now  “century-old"  edifice  was  put 
up.  Hence  the  officers  looked  for  grounds  near  their  building,  and  on 
the  corner  of  Union  and  Grant  streets,  is  seen  to-day  a beautiful 
Gothic  brownstone  structure,  costing,  with  the  land,  nearly  sixry- 
nine  thousand  dollars.  In  1874  the  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church 
erected  a new  building.  The  Methodists  were  already  on  the  ground 
in  1844,  but  the  Baptists  had  no  society  here  till  1872,  and  in  1874  they 
dedicated  a church.  Ripening  for  cityhood,  as  we  have  seen  Flatbush 
to  be,  the  transition  into  the  larger  life  of  Brooklyn  was  both  easy 
and  natural.  When  what  had  been  long  desired  by  its  best  towns- 
people had  at  last  taken  place,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  proceeded 
to  celebrate  the  event  in  a becoming  manner.  On- Saturday,-  May  19, 
1894,  the  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  with  the  heads  of  the  departments,  were 
invited  to  a reception  and  banquet  given  by  the  Midwood  Club,  at 
their  house,  the  old  Clarkson  mansion.  An  open  air  concert  had  been 
arranged  for,  and  there  was  also  to  have  been  a civic  parade,  but  bad 
weather  sadly  interfered  with  this  part  of  the  demonstration.  Noth- 
ing could  dampen  the  event  prepared  for  within  doors,  however. 
Covers  were  laid  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  guests,  of  whom  the 
Brooklyn  officials  constituted  thirty.  The  menu  was  handsomely  il- 
lustrated with  views  of  ancient  and  modern  Flatbush.  Dr.  Homer 
L.  Bartlett  presided.  In  a felicitous  and  graceful  speech,  he  spoke 
of  the  marriage  of  the  town  and  the  city,  reminding  the  hearers  that 
the  town  was  a pretty  old  bride,  and  very  much  older  than  the  city  act- 
ing the  part  of  groom.  Mayor  Schieren  and  Judge  Guvnor  and  some  of 
the  editors  of  Brooklyn  papers  responded  in  happy  and  appreciative 
vein. 

Flatlands,  during  this  period  as  during  others,  has  the  happiness 
of  having  little  or  no  annals.  As  the  stream  of  population  overflowed 
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tin*  nearby  cities,  the  effect  upon  Flat luiuls  on  t lie  whole  was  not  very 
apparent,  for  while  the  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  advanced, 
•.till  the  great  plains  were  cultivated,  and  especially  did  that  staple 
vegetable,  the  potato,  find  assiduous  attention  paid  to  it.  Acres  upon 
acres  may  even  now  be  seen  by  the  thousands  eagerly  hastening  to 
nijoy  tin*  sea  breezes  at  the  beaches  on  Coney  Island,  presenting  the 
pleasant  spectacle  of  long  lines  of  dark  green  foliage,  low  by  the 
ground  in  mathematically  straight  rows  of  hills.  Yet  other  things 
now  also  intrude.  The  trolley  has  come  and  made  quick  and  frequenc 
travel  from  Flatlands  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  possible.  Anticipating  the 
people  who  will  appreciate  this  convenience,  great  fields  both  in  Flat- 
bush  and  in  Flatlands,  contiguous  to  each  other,  have  been  cut  up 
into  thoroughfares  regularly  laid  out.  crossing  at  right  angles,  with 
little  white  boards  telling  the  street  names,  and  here  and  there  a cot- 
tage* to  hint  how  nice  it  would  be  to  fill  up  the  streets  with  a continu- 
ous row  of  them.  Another  effect  of  the  approach  of  city  life  in  Flat- 
lands  is  the  multiplication  of  resorts.  For  a number  of  years  Canarsie 
village  has  been  a Mecca  for  the  fishermen  who  wished  to  exploit 
Jamaica  Bay,  or  it  has  been  a half-way  house  for  the  crowds  going  to 
Iiockaway  Beach,  with  which  it  has  connection  by  means  of  a little 
steam  ferryboat.  Later  still  Flatlands  township  has  furnished  to  a 
certain  class  of  pleasure  seekers  a beach  ” of  its  own,  called  Bergen 
Beach,  after  Bergen  Island,  upon  which  it  is  located.  Here  come 
those  who  want  such  delights  as  West  Brighton,  on  Coney  Island, 
South  Beach,  on  Staten  Island,  and  North  Beach,  in  Queens  Borough, 
can  afford,  sliutes  and  Ferris  wheels  and  merry-go-rounds  galore.  The 
old  church  still  is  the  center  of  life  as  in  Flatlands  of  the  olden  times 
and  the  other  denominations  have  not  done  much  to  detract  from 
its  prosperity.  A Methodist  Church  ventured  to  enter  Flatlands  in 
LMl,  and  it  went  so  well  with  it  that  in  18GS  the  society  was  enabled 
to  build  a parsonage.  The  Homan  Catholics  also  have  erected  a large 
building  within  a short  distance  of  the  Dutch  Church.  An  unsavory 
Hit  of  Flatlands  territory  is  Barren  Island,  the  great  producer  of 
unsurpassable  smells,  which  the  playful  wanton  winds  sometimes 
carry  far  into  the  heart  of  Brooklyn,  making  even  the  cooling  breezes 
on  a hot  day  odious  to  the  extent  of  exclusion  by  hastily  shut  win- 
dows. One  hardly  has  patience  enough  to  consider  it,  but  these  hor- 
ribly smelling  industries  are  industries  after  all,  and  useful,  too. 
Then  * is  the  bone-boiling  industry,  which  converts  dead  animals  into 
stimulators  of  the  soil;  such  a factory  started  in  1845,  and  blown  down 
in  a tempest,  was  renewed  on  a larger  scale  in  1800.  .V  “ Rendering 
and  Fertilizer  Factory*’  was  added  by  another  firm  in  1808.  Again, 
the  tish-oil  factories  are  an  important  part  of  Barren  Island's  mal- 
odorous institutions.  There  are  no  less  than  five  of  them,  the  first 
being  established  in  1800,  and  the  last  in  1801).  This  industry  alone 
employs  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  a fleet  of  ten  steamboats. 
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The  whole  number  of  people  manufacturing  these  disagreeable  but 
useful  products  is  five  hundred,  making,  with  their  families,  quite  ;i 
populous  village.  Accordingly,  there  are  school  facilities,  a ferry  to 
Canarsie,  and  telephones  connecting  with  New  York  offices.  The 
more  savory  part  of  Flatlamls  benefits  largely  by  the  fertilizers  made 
on  Barren  Island,  rendering  her  vast  extent  of  plains  so  fruitful  and 
abundant  for  the  supply  of  the  New  York  markets.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  Flatlands  was  the  last  of  the  towns  to  come  into 
Brooklyn,  for  the  reason  that  her  accounts  needed  a longer  time  te 
disentangle.  But  on  January  1.  189(5,  Flatlands  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
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town,  after  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  years,  steadily,  of  that  kind 
of  existence,  and  became,  in  most  prosaic  parlance,  the  Thirty-second 
Ward  of  Brooklyn. 

The  first  event  of  note  to  happen  in  New  Utrecht  after  our  last  ac- 
count of  it  took  place  in  1850.  In  the  old  historic  cemetery  on  Six- 
teenth Avenue  and  the  King’s  Highway  (here  a very  wide  avenue  I, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  old  church,  may  be  seen  a handsome 
yet  simple  monument  to  I )rs.  I )uBois  and  C'rane.  These  men  lost  their 
lives  in  their  devotion  to  duty  during  an  epidemic  of  the  yellow 
fever  which  visited  New  Utrecht  in  1850.  In  April  the  first  case  oe- 
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ciiri ed  Jit  tlit*  (Quarantine  Hospital  on  Staten  Island,  tin*  man  having 
l .i  n removed  from  an  incoming  ship.  No  other  case  oceurre<l  until 
i lit*  arrival  of  a ship  from  Santiago  de  Cuba,  on  June  18,  with  three 
m-IIow  fever  sufferers  on  board.  She  was  detained  in  tin*  Upper  Bay, 
as  usual.  On  June  21  a ship  came  in  from  Havana  with  five  eases  on 
board.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  July  vessel  after  vessel  wjis  added 
to  t In*  quarantined  fleet,  till  as  many  ;is  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
lay  ;it  anchor  in  the  Bay.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  contagion 
front  the  neighborin';  shores.  The  first  case  on  the  Long  Island  shore 
developed  on  July  Id  near  Forty-ninth  Street.  The  next  victim  was 
Judge  William  Rockwell,  residing  halfway  between  Forty-ninth 
Street  and  Fort  Hamilton.  Bedding  and  other  articles  from  the  in- 
terred vessels  floated  ashore  and  spread  the  fever.  There  was  an 
exodus  of  the  residents  along  the  shore  and  back  of  it,  so  that  of  five 
hundred  scarce  one  hundred  and  fifty  remained.  Brooklyn  suffered 
also,  but  the  brunt  of  the  epidemic  was  endured  by  the  town  of  New 
Utrec  ht.  After  September  1,  185(5,  frost  set  in  and  the  disease  was 
soon  eradicated. 

Among  those  who  selected  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Bay,  between 
Brooklyn  and  Fort  Hamilton,  for  summer  residences,  New  Utrecht 
may  count  with  especial  pride  the  Lion.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  whom  we 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  so  often.  His  country  seat  was  called 
" Owl's  Head,”  and  here  was  held,  as  we  saw,  that  meeting  of  three 
men,  out  of  which  finally  was  realized  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  A near 
neighbor  of  Mr.  Murphy’s,  himself  quite  as  much  of  a public  man.  was 
the  Hon.  Teunis  Cl.  Bergen,  " farmer,  statesman,  and  antiquary.”  He 
wjis  almost  the  last  of  the  New  Utrecht  people  to  keep  up  a knowl- 
edge of  the  ancestral  Dutch  language,  which  he  cultivated  not  only 
as  a spoken  but  as  a written  tongue.  He  started  in  life  as  a land  sur- 
veyor, and  this  led  him  into  the  historical  local  studies  of  which  he 
was  so  fond,  and  to  which  also  la*  made  such  numerous  and  valuable 
contributions.  He  was  Supervisor  of  New  Utrecht  for  twenty-three 
years  in  succession.  In  18(54  he  was  elected  a Member  of  Congress. 
After  these  exacting  duties  of  an  active  career  were  laid  aside,  he 
gave  himself  entirely  to  historical  and  antiquarian  research,  which 
led  to  many  valuable  publications.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society.  He  died  in  1881  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
live,  a man  whose  “ chief  pride  was  that  his  neighbors  had  unqualified 
confidence  in  his  integrity."  He  left  in  manuscript  a “ History  of  New 
Utrecht.” 

As  the  wave  of  “modernity”  struck  New  Utrecht,  it  took  some 
forms  peculiar  to  this  neighborhood.  Steam  travel  through  its 
fields  to  Coney  Island  made  its  quiet  solitudes  ring  with  the  whistles 
of  engines.  Then  the  land  speculator  came  along  and  enticed  people 
who  had  hitherto  only  rushed  through,  to  stop  and  buy  lots  for  little 
homes,  so  much  better  than  flats  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn.  This 
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caused  invention  to  bestir  itself  and  find  for  neighborhoods  iiaim*> 
of  the  most  picturesque  kind,  so  that  beginning  nearest  to  Brooklyn 
we  discover  a West  Brooklyn  and  a Blythebourne.  What  was  mu  ,• 
plain  New  Utrecht,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  was  turned  in  in 
streets  and  lots  by  a company  who  bought  the  land  of  the  Van  Belt 
family,  and  so  for  a while  there  was  a postoftiee  and  a settlement 
called  Van  Pelt  Manor.  Next  we  come  upon  the  old-fashioned  Baih; 
but  immediately  after  it,  upon  the  most  ambitious  and  enterprising 
iand  scheme  of  all,  locating  at  Beusonliurst.  The  latest  develop- 
ment of  all  is  Homewood,  where  clusters  of  houses  have  already  gone 
up. 

But  before  any  houses  were  up,  or  even  the  neighborhoods  were 
named,  all  this  region  was  provided  with  an  important  feature  of  city 
life,  that  is  usually  long  in  coming  after  people  and  houses  accumulate. 
Far  as  the  eye  could  roam  over  these  interminable  plains,  with  mull- 
ing but  grass  or  potato  plants  to  obstruct  the  view,  one  would  see 
thousands  of  twinkling  lights  as  the  darkness  of  night  descended. 
They  were  not  tire-dies.  They  were  gas  lamps.  And  thereby  hangs  a 
tale.  Once  there  was  a man  by  the  name  of  Cornelius  Ferguesou. 
whose  native  isle  was  Ireland.  That  island  birth  may  have  caused  him 
to  flourish  so  finely  on  Long  Island,  for,  while  at  first  he  was  fain 
to  work  as  a common  laborer  in  the  roads  and  streets  of  Brooklyn, 
near  the  New  Utrecht  line,  and  lived  in  a style  becoming  to  that 
humble  but  honest  condition,  not  many  years  later  saw  him  housed  in 
an  exceedingly  handsome  and  commodious  structure  of  wood  in  New 
Utrecht.  Whence  his  wealth  no  one  could  rightly  tell,  but  he  owned 
and  profitably  farmed  the  politics  of  New  Utrecht.  It  was  to  him 
that  New  Utrecht  owed  the  inestimable  blessing  of  the  multitudinous 
gas  lamps  in  her  fields.  It  was  not  considered  quite  so  great  a 
blessing  by  the  population  of  the  town  outside  of  Cornelius  Fer- 
gueson,  and  a few  others.  A lawsuit  was  brought  by  a Mr.  Wel- 
ter E.  I'arlitt  against  the  Board  of  Improvement  of  the  town  for 
having  made  a contract  with  the  Kings  County  Gas  and  Illumi- 
nating Company— a company  which,  strangely  enough,  sprang  into 
being  after  the  contract. — a post  hoe  or  a propter  hoe ? The  his- 
tory of  proceedings  recited  was  this:  in  1888  the  Board  of  Improve- 
ment received  power  to  district  the  town  and  award  contracts  for 
lighting  it ; in  1881)  the  award  was  given  to  the  company  for  ten  years; 
in  1801  the  contract  was  extended  to  run  fifteen  years.  Having  that 
exacting  duty  upon  them,  the  company  organized,  laid  pipes  and 
erected  lampposts,  but  there  were  only  country  lanes  and  vege- 
table gardens  to  place  them  on.  Such  a little  thing  as  that  did  not 
daunt  them,  however,  and  up  went  the  posts  and  lamps,  and  every 
night  three  thousand  nine  hundred  lights  were  burning,  to  assist  the 
cabbage  and  potatoes  and  lettuce  in  their  laudable  attempts  to 
emerge  above  the  soil  and  become  marketable  goods.  There  was  one 
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l.iinl*  for  every  three  persons  in  the  town,  and  sometimes  ten  for  each 
I,. and  the  company  received  *28  per  lamp  every  year,  minus 
« hat  went  to  somebody  else.  It  was  shown  at  the  trial  that  3,000  gas 
I imps  sufficed  for  a city  like  Buffalo  or  Cleveland;  that  there  were 
,.nl\  1 1.000  in  all  Brooklyn;  but  at  the  rate  of  New  Utrecht’s  supply 
tliore  should  be  300,000.  This  job  was  a very  loud  argument  for  the 
wipin:';  out  of  town  boards  of  improvement,  and  helped  along  amaz- 
imJv  the  vote  for  annexation  to  Brooklyn.  A community  so  exces- 
sively " enlightened  ” could  hardly  have  voted  any  other  way. 

But  there  were  louder  arguments  in  Gravesend.  This  only  “ Eng- 
lish ” town  of  Kings  County,  within  the  period  now  named  became 
both  noted  and  notorious.  It  was  notable  for  the  development 
of  Coney  Island  into  a splendid  sea-resort.  The  beach  there  was 
an  attraction  for  generations  back,  and  since  the  war  several  tine 
roads  were  laid  out  through  the  township,  in  order  to  facilitate  travel 
thither.  Such  were  Gravesend  Avenue,  widened  to  one  hundred  feet 
in  1875;  the  Coney  Island  Plank  Hoad,  made  the  same  width  in  1809; 
the  Neck  Boad.  widened  into  an  avenue  from  a narrow  lain?  in  1805; 
Ocean  Avenue,  located  by  legislative  act  in  1871;  and  Ocean  Park- 
way, perhaps  the  finest  drive  in  America,  begun  in  1871.  Gravesend 
also  became  a center  for  the  lovers  of  horse  racing,  several  celebrated 
••  tracks  ” being  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Coney  Island.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  latter  into  what  we  know  it  to  be  to  day  began  after  1808. 
Before  this  people  used  to  find  a few  rough  shanties  arouud  the  corner 
of  Norton’s  Point,  facing  Gravesend  Bay  rather  than  the  ocean.  In 
is* >8.  William  A.  Eugenia n acquired  property  extending,  in  thirty- 
nine  lots  owned  by  as  many  individuals,  along  the  beach  eastward 
from  Norton’s  Point.  In  1878  au  iron  pier  was  built  and  steamers 
made  frequent  trips.  Railways  were  laid  out  by  the  half  score,  and 
Engeman’s  property  was  eagerly  bought  up,  and  various  attractions 
built  upon  it.  At  what  is  now  called  West  Brighton,  a railroad 
company  erected,  as  its  station  and  an  amusement  hall  combined, 
the  enormous  building  used  by  the  United  States  Government  at  the 
Philadelphia  Exposition  in  1870,  and  which  is  now  known  as  the  Sea 
Beach  Palace;  while  the  lofty  observatory  was  also  transferred  from 
* la*  grounds  at  Philadelphia,  and  erected  here.  From  a great  distance 
could  also  be  seen  the  huge  “ Elephant/’  whose  interior  was  fitted 
up  as  a hotel,  a curiosity  which  has  lately  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
Further  to  the  eastward  soon  arose  the  Hotel  Brighton,  and  from 
ii  ibis  part  of  the  island  became  known  as  Brighton  Beach.  The 
Brooklyn.  Flatbush.  and  Coney  Island  Railroad  made  immediate 
connection  with  this  beach,  and  to-day  the  latter  runs  its  trains 
"ver  the  Kings  County  “ L ’’  road  to  the  bridge.  No  part  of  the 
island  has  suffered  more  from  the  wintry  storms  than  Brighton.  A 
dozen  years  ago  it  was  necessary  to  move  the  huge  hotel  some  five 
hundred  feet  further  inland.  It  was  a sight  worth  seeing.  Fourteen 
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tracks  were  built  under  it,  and  the  hotel  made  to  rest  on  Hat  cai>. 
These  were  connected  with  three  engines,  and  so  perfect  were  t|,,. 
arrangements  that  not  a window  was  broken  or  a ceiling  disturbe.i 
by  the  moving.  It  was  at  Brighton  that  Seidl  j;ave  his  unsurpas>e.| 
concerts,  but  the  angry  storms  of  a few  winters  ago  annihilated  j 
pavilion  made  famous  by  that  great  conductor,  and  now  lie  too  j>. 
gone.  Bar  away  tilt*  choicest  spot  on  the  island  is.  of  course.  " .Man 
hattan  Beach.”  A railway  was  built  to  reach  it,  and  the  narrow 
gauge  and  rolling  stock  of  the  railway  that  ran  within  the  Exposition 
grounds  at  Philadelphia  were  utilized.  Two  magnificent  hotels  stand 
on  the  property.  The  sand  lias  been  covered  with  soil  and  sod  to  ih<- 
extent  of  several  acres,  and  lawns,  with  handsome  ornamental  flower- 
beds, produce  a grateful  effect.  The  simple  music  pavilion,  with 
open  approach,  has  been  converted  into  a spacious  circular  theater 
by  the  sea,  where  comic  opera  regales  the  visitor  at  night.  Here,  io<>, 
pyrotechnic  displays  of  the  most  original  character  are  nightly  pro- 
vided. The  musical  celebrities  have  been  Levy,  the  eornetist,  Gilmore, 
and  Sousa,  and  their  splendidly  appointed  bands. 

All  these  delights  and  the  people  who  administered  them,  some  of 
whom  remained  during  the  winter,  came  under  the  supervision  of  the 
town  of  Gravesend.  This  did  not,  in  all  respects,  improve  the  month 
of  the  township,  and  gave,  finally,  vast  opportunities  for  political  cor- 
ruption. And  within  this  province  of  human  activity  Gravesend 
achieved  notoriety.  The  town  gained  the  attention  of  the  whole  coun- 
try in  a startling  manner  at  the  election  of  November.  1893.  The  man 
at  the  head  of  the  political  machinery  of  the  town,  the  “ boss  " of  it. 
in  short,  was  John  Y.  Molvane.  He  was  apparently  a most  respecta- 
ble character.  He  had  built  a church  for  the  Methodists,  was  a class 
leader,  and  the  superintendent  of  their  Sunday-school.  In  a county 
history,  the  description  of  him  ( probably  dictated  or  inspired  by  him- 
self), is  very  touching.  “ But.  above  all  else."  says  the  writer.  “ stands 
the  modesty  and  grace  of  a Christian  character.”  And  then  there  is 
a little  unconscious  showing  of  the  cloven  foot:  “ The  demands  which 
his  position  makes  upon  him  every  day  in  the  week,  render  it  specially 
difficult  to  live  in  strict  observance  of  all  religious  duties.”  One 
of  these  difficulties  was  the  ownership  of  a hall  for  prize  fights,  and 
other  small  indiscretions  like  this,  such  as  West  Brighton  attractions 
were -apt  to  encourage.  The  same  inspired  account  gives  a list  of 
McKane’s  offices  in  the  town : Supervisor,  Police  Commissioner,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Town  Board,  President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  President 
of  Police  Board,  President  of  the  Water  Board.  Such  a man,  of 
course,  owns  a town,  and  he  proposed,  in  1893,  that  it  not  only 
should  vote  as  he  wanted  it,  but  should  poll  so  large  a number  of 
votes  against  a certain  candidate  whom  he  hated,  as  should 
defeat  any  majority  that  might  be  rolled  up  in  his  favor  else- 
where in  the  county.  And  this  is  the  way  the  Sunday-school 
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superintendent  undertook  to  do  it:  the  population  of  Graves 
end  in  1890  was  reported  to  be  S,400;  the  natural  vote  for  such  a num- 
ber of  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  would  have  been  about 
1,000.  The  registry  rolls  indicated  that  there  were  0,200  voters 
The  candidate  against  whom  this  fine  scheme  was  directed  was  Will- 
iam J.  Gaynor,  who  was  up  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  lb- 
exercised  an  undoubted  right  in  sending  clerks  to  copy  the  registry 
lists.  These  were  beaten  by  McKane' s heelers,  and  arrested  by  his 
policemen  for  drunkenness  and  vagrancy.  Mr.  Gaynor  obtained  an 
order  from  Judge  Cullen  compelling  the  Inspectors  of  Election  in 
Gravesend  to  produce  the  registration  lists.  The  Inspectors  con- 
cealed themselves  and  tied  out  of  the  State.  For  Election  Day  twelve- 
watchers  were  appointed,  and  they  went  to  Gravesend  armed  with 
injunctions  from  Judge  Barnard  to  forbid  Mclvane  interfering  with 
them.  Colonel  Alexander  S.  Bacon  tried  to  serve  the  injunction  on 
McKane,  but  he  held  his  hands  behind  him,  and  used  the  now  famous 
expression:  “ Injunctions  don't  go  here.’'  Colonel  Bacon  was  locked 
up  after  being  very  roughly  handled,  and  so  were  a few  of  the  others. 
The  rest  returned  to  Brooklyn  and  reported  how  matters  went. 
Colonel  Bacon  was  released  by  an  order  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
McKane  placed  a strong  guard  around  the  polling  booths.  These 
had  all  been  gathered  into  one  spot  on  the  plan  of  the  old  historic  lay- 
ing out  of  Gravesend  at  its  first  settlement,  whereby  every  district 
was  described  by  lines  emanating  from  a central  plot.  Having  thus 
all  the  voting  under  his  own  eyes.  3,500  votes  were  cast  of  the  0.20(1 
registered,  which  was  still  doing  very  well,  considering  that  the  ut- 
most limit  of  voters  naturally  could  have  been  only  1.000.  Of  these 
thirty-five  hundred  votes,  Gaynor  received  one  hundred  and  five. 
Such  an  outrage  upon  the  very  basis  of  American  instituiioos  could 
not  be  passed  over.  The  whole  country  was  aroused  by  what  was 
perpetrated  in  little  Gravesend.  Brooklyn  was  wild  with  indignation 
and  horror.  William  Ziegler,  a public-spirited  citizen,  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  more  anon,  offered  to  back  Judge  Gaynor  ( who  was  elected 
by  a majority  of  over  thirty  thousand)  to  the  amount  of  $100.00(1. 
if  he  would  prosecute  McKane.  A large  fund  was  raised,  to  which 
many  citizens  of  Brooklyn  subscribed  small  amounts,  showing  h<>\\ 
generally  the  feeling  of  outraged  American  citizenship  had  spread, 
and  a regular  organization  was  formed  to  conduct  the  trial.  The 
District  Attorney  then  in  office  was  not  fully  trusted  by  the  people, 
and  the  Governor,  at  their  solicitation,  exercised  the  right  to  appoint 
Edward  M.  Shepard  Deputy  State  Attorney  to  conduct  the  case.  In 
bravado,  McKane  and  his  friends  (who  were  not  exclusively  Sunday- 
school  teachers),  went  off  to  Virginia  on  a shooting  and  fishing  excur- 
sion after  election,  but  upon  his  return  he  was  arrested,  and  the 
trial  began  on  December  30,  1893.  On  March  1,  1894,  every  sharp 
device  and  subterfuge  having  failed  to  save  him,  McKane  was  con- 
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victed  and  sentenced  to  six  years’  imprisonment  in  the  Sing  Sing 
State  Prison.  Even  then  delays  were  caused  by  getting  stays  from 
judges  on  pleas  of  “ reasonable  doubt.”  There  was  an  attempt  made 
also  to  get  the  case  under  the  review  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
I'nitcd  States  on  some  technicality.  But  the  points  presented  were 
brushed  aside  by  the  judge  as  of  no  importance,  with  a strongly  im- 
plied hint  that  it  was  mere  trilling  to  have  made  the  attempt  at  all. 
On  April  28,  18118.  McKane  finished  his  term  in  prison,  all  efforts  to 
g«-i  him  pardoned  having  fortunately  failed,  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  excitement,  the  echoes  of  which  rang  around  the  country,  that 
Gravesend  was  made  ready  for  annexation,  and  on  July  1,  181)4,  it 
passed  into  Brooklyn  City,  with  New  Utrecht,  as  the  Thirty-first  and 
Thirtieth  wards,  respectively. 

Brooklyn,  as  thus  enlarged,  was  undergoing  some  radical  changes 
of  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  its  first  most  populous  portion.  The 
bridge  made  some  very  serious  alterations  in  the  region  of  the  old 
“ Ferry.”  Its  encroachments  were  first  visible  on  Washington  Street. 
The  old  St.  Ann’s  Church,  on  the  corner  of  Sands  Street,  had  to  go 
for  the  approach  as  first  planned.  On  Sands  Street  the  oldest  Metho- 
dist Church  in  the  city  was  swept  away.  Block  after  block  was  eaten 
up  by  the  insatiable  tracks  of  the  bridge  cars,  on  Washington  Street, 
demolishing  finally  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  and  threatening  every- 
thing on  the  south  side  as  far  as  the  City  Hall.  For  the  rest  the 
character  of  the  street  naturally  changed  for  the  worse.  Here  many 
of  the  old  Brooklynites  used  to  live  iu  fiue  mansions,  traces  of  whose 
departed  glory  can  yet  be  discerned  in  their  decay;  and  at  165  (later 
18'.))  it  was  that  Seth  Low  was  born,  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  great 
shipping  merchant,  his  father,  A.  A.  Low.  A proposition  that  was 
never  carried  out  was  also  inspired  by  the  desire  to  perfect  com- 
munication with  the  great  structure  so  quickly  become  a main  artery 
of  travel,  and  contemplated  a wide  avenue  direct  to  the  bridge, 
following  out  the  line  of  Flatbusli  Avenue.  A commission  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  this  plan  was  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  and  met  October  5,  181)4.  To  this  period  must  also  be  accred- 
ited the  remarkable  development  of  the  Prospect  Park  slope,  that 
long  and  steady  decline  from  the  park  at  Ninth  Avenue,  down  past 
J-iglnh  and  Seventh,  and  Sixth  as  far  as  Fifth,  and  beyond.  Between 
Ninth  and  Sixth,  and  from  Flatbusli  Avenue  to  about  where  the  num- 
bered system  of  streets  begins,  this  section  was  fast  filling  up  with 
the  most  elegant  residences,  occupied  as  soon  as  built.  This  brought 
the  historic  Reformed  Church  hither  from  Joralemon  Street,  and 
made  every  church  in  the  vicinity  a necessary  success,  for  the  kind  of 
people  dwelling  in  such  homes— which  really  were  homes,  not  staying- 
places,  as  fljits  are— were  mostly  such  as  made  permanent  and  gen- 
erous supporters  of  churches. 

An  event  of  importance  at  this  time  was  the  death  of  Brooklyn’s  and 
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America's  greatest  preacher  and  platform  speaker,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  IIe  occupied  his  pulpit  on  Sunday.  March3, 1887, and  eviio.-.l 
no  signs  of  failing  in  mind  or  health.  On  the  next  Sunday  he  w as  n>. 
more.  He  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  during  the  week,  and  on  Frida \ . 
March  8,  he  died.  The  people  of  the  city  and  of  the  whole  country  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  with  deep  emotion.  At  Albany  the  State  Legis- 
lature passed  a resolution  to  pay  him  State  honors  at  his  funeral.  Tin- 
Mayor  ordered  the  flags  of  the  city  to  be  hung  at  half-mast.  There 
had  been  a memorial  service  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  honor  of  < b-n 
John  A.  Logan,  and  Beecher  was  to  have  spoken  at  it.  The  same  com- 
mittee which  had  been  in  charge  of  this  service  was  asked  to  lake 
charge  of  Mr.  Beecher's  funeral.  It  was  his  own  wish  to  have  no  dis- 
play of  mourning,  and  the  church  was  one  mass  of  bright  flowers. 

Since  the  war  two  important  newspapers  gained  a hold  upon  the 
Brooklyn  public.  The  Dailg  (111011  was  founded  in  18(33,  S.  P>.  Chit- 
tenden, A.  A.  Low,  and  about  sixty  other  Republicans  being  annum 
the  originators.  I11  18(30  its  success  warranted  the  erection  of  a build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Fulton  streets.  I11  1870  it  was  bought 
by  Henry  ('.  Bowen,  and  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  Minister  to  Spain  when 
the  late  war  broke  out,  was  made  editor.  Somehow  success  did  not 
attend  its  steps  to  any  satisfactory  degree,  and  in  1877  it  was  com- 
bined with  the  Argus,  the  title  of  the  united  sheets  being  Union-.  1 rgn*. 
The  Argns  had  been  started  in  18(30,  but  it  failed  to  meet  with  a large 
circulation.  The  Eagle,  meantime,  was  continuing  its  career  of  pros- 
perity. Its  large  building  in  the  lower  part  of  Fulton  Street  was  be- 
coming entirely  inadequate  as  a home  for  it.  The  Brooklyn  Theater 
property  was  bought,  the  building  removed,  and  upon  the  site  wa< 
erected  a splendid  edifice  nine  stories  high.  On  July  4,  1892,  tin- 
whole  establishment  was  transferred  to  the  new  and  commodious 
quarters,  an  event  well  worthy  of  note  in  Brooklyn  history. 

Social  life  in  the  enlarged  city  was  enhanced  by  the  organization 
of  two  more  clubs.  The  Fniou  League  Club  was  incorporated  in  18ss. 
It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Social  Republican  Club  of  tin*  Twenty- 
third  Ward,  formed  in  1887.  Its  object  was  expressed  thus:  "To 
promote  social  intercourse,  to  advance  the  cause  of  good  government, 
to  interest  and  direct  in  politics  citizens  who  have  hitherto  been  in- 
different to  their  political  duties,  to  encourage  attendance  at  primary 
meetings,  and  to  perform  such  other  work  as  may  best  conserve  tin- 
welfare  of  the  Republican  party.”  The  club  had  one  hundred  and 
forty  members  in  1889;  in  1890  they  had  grown  to  seven  hundred  and 
fifty.  A clubhouse  was  built  in  1890  on  the  corner  of  Bedford  Ave- 
nue and  Dean  Street,  fronting  ninety-six  feet  >11  the  former  and  lift  s 
five  on  the  latter.  On  Bedford  Avenue,  by  subscription  of  a number  of 
the  members,  but  not  as  an  act  of  the  club,  a fine  statue  of  General 
Grant  was  erected.  A more  purely  social  club  was  the  Montauk,  or 
ganized  in  December,  1888,  and  incorporated  in  March,  1889.  Its  tine 
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In. iis*»  was  completed  in  May,  1891,  the  cost  of  the  building  being 
sHill.bSb,  and  its  furnishing,  S29.58(>.  It  stands  on  Eighth  Avenue, 
l.im  oln  L’lace.  and  the  Plaza  Circle,  its  design  being  Venetian,  with 
loggias,  balconies,  and  rose  windows  in  plenty.  The  limit  to  the  uum- 
\wr  of  members  was  set  at  five  hundred,  which  was  filled  in  a few 
mouths.  If  was  also  during  the  period  now  in  hand  that  Brooklyn’s 
handsome  armories  were  built,  that  of  the  Thirteenth  Begiment,  oc- 
cupying nearly  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Sumner,  Jefferson,  and 
Putnam  avenues;  that  of  the  Fourteenth,  on  Eighth  Avenue,  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  streets;  that  of  the  Twenty-third,  on  Bedford 
and  Atlantic  avenues,  and  Pacific  Street. 

About  the  time  the  bridge  was  building  Brooklyn  became  noted 
for  its  great  drygoods  emporiums.  They  started  in  business  tirst  on 
Fulton  Street,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tillary  and  Johnson  streets.  But  not 
many  years  after  the  bridge  was  finished,  while  everything  seemed  to 
be  in  the  heyday  of  success,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  concerns 
suddenly  moved  to  Fulton  Street,  between  Lawrence  and  Duffield.  op- 
posite the  site  of  the  old  Dutch  Church  in  the  middle  of-  the  road. 
People  thought  it  was  a movement  so  injudicious  as  to  border  on  the 
insane.  But  it  was  an  act  of  remarkable  foresight.  Others  of  the 
famous  firms  followed  suit,  till,  as  we  said  on  the  first  page  of  this 
volume,  the  very  heart  of  business  and  bustle  is  now  where  once  all 
that  was  Brooklyn  (or  Breuckelen)  tremblingly  began  its  life.  And, 
as  a consequence,  the  neighborhood  where  these  famous  emporiums 
mice  did  business  has  utterly  changed  in  character.  The  deserted 
buildings  still  stand  unoccupied.  The  fine  iron  structure  of  the  De- 
posit Company,  with  1808  upon  its  top,  is  a silent  and  desolate  witness 
of  the  turn  in  the  tide  of  business.  The  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank  has 
been  utilized  as  a Salvation  Army  “ Barracks.”  Only  the  wholesale 
houses  that  deal  in  flour  or  groceries  or  paints  near  the  ferry  keep  at 
their  old  stands  and  do  their  old  business.  But,  otherwise,  from  the 
ferry  to  nearly  Court  Street,  Fulton  Street  is  in  a state  of  desolation. 
There  have  been  fluctuations  in  its  fortunes  before.  Anterior  to  1850, 
Dr.  Stiles  writes:  “ The  principal  business  portion  of  the  city  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fulton  Ferry.  All  the  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  newspaper  otfiees  were  gathered  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood; the  lawyers  congregated  about  the  corner  of  Front  and  Ful- 
ton streets,  and.  in  fact,  the  first  block  of  Fulton  Street  was  the  ex- 
change of  Brooklyn,  where  the  prominent  men  of  the  city  were  most 
apt  to  be  found  during  business  hours.  The  building  of  the  City  Hall 
altered  this,  for  all  the  lawyers  and  most  of  the  incorporated  institu- 
tions moved  to  that  place,  and  it  became  the  business  center.  How- 
ever, there  is  another  change  [in  1809],  and  the  lower  part  of  Fulton 
Street  is  resuming  its  former  bustle  and  activity,  and.  as  a business 
center,  is  rivaling  the  * Hall."  " It  is  to  be  feared  that  from  the  present 
desertion  there  will  be  no  return  to  better  things. 
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Am  was  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Brooklyn  received  a Post- 
office  Building  worthy  of  it  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  land,  in 
1>;>2.  in  1887  a Beal  Estate  Exchange  was  organized,  incorporated 
in  188h,  the  capital  then  being  8100,000.  This  was  increased  later  to 
|250,000,  and  a handsome  building  was  put  up  and  ready  for  use  in 
1800,  at  a cost  of  8250,000.  A feature  of  recent  Brooklyn  business 
enterprise  has  been  the  erection  of  splendid  fireproof  storage  houses, 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  furniture  and  other  valuables.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  insecurity  felt  by  people  after  the  exposure  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  Brooklyn  Fire  Department.  Upon  the  site  of  Ta Image's 
Tabernacle  was  built  the  structure  of  the  Brooklyn  Warehouse  and 
Storage  Company.  The  company  was  organized  in  1892,  among  its 
trustees  being  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  LI.  Walter  Webb,  William  K. 
Brace,  and  other  prominent  men.  The  building  has  the  appearance 
of  a Moorish  fortress.  It  is  nine  stories  high,  has  a frontage  on  Sclier- 
merhorn  Street  of  225  feet,  and  is  100  feet  deep.  No  wood  has  been 
used  in  its  construction  anywhere.  Its  safe  deposit  vaults  have  eight 
hundred  compartments,  with  room  for  two  hundred  more.  Three 
freight  elevators  and  one  for  passengers  are  provided  in  it.  Its  cost 
was  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  was  opened  for  business  on 
December  1,  1893.  An  event  of  no  small  interest  has  been  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Wallabout  Market  into  its  present  proportions  and  ap- 
peal ance.  Markets  used  to  be  associated  with  everything  shabby 
and  offensive  to  sight  and  smell.  Now  they  present  handsome  build- 
ings in  New  York,  and  the  Wallabout  is  not  outdone  by  any  of  these. 
At  first  land  east  of  Washington  Avenue  was  only  borrowed  from  the 
Ciovernment.  In  1877  a bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  three  commissioners  to  consider  “a  proposition  to  exchange  or 
sell  navy  yard  lands  between  Clinton  and  Washington  avenues.”  No 
satisfactory  arrangements  were  arrived  at  until  in  1891  Brooklyn  pur- 
chased the  grounds  on  which  the  market  was  established,  for  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  1893  the  lessees  were  notified  that  they 
must  erect  substantial  buildings  on  the  sites  they  were  occupying  by 
the  former  permits,  or  vacate  their  holdings.  Thus  arose  the  unpre- 
tentious. but  neat  and  pretty,  two-story  brick  market  houses,  uniform 
throughout,  with  quaint  crow-stepped  gables  at  frequent  intervals  to 
give  a faint  flavor  of  the  old  Dutch  times.  The  market  square  is 
nine  hundred  feet  long  and  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  wide,  and  six 
hundred  market  wagons  can  dispose  of  their  contents  here  in  one 
day. 

In  the  line  of  industry  we  come  now  upon  an  event  of  unusual  in- 
terest at  the  time  it  occurred,  but  which  subsequent  and  recent  devel- 
opments have  invested  with  a surpassing  and  even  thrilling  concern. 
This  was  the  building  of  the  heavily  armored  cruiser,  or  battleship 
of  the  second  class,  the  Maine.  The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  had  the 
honor  of  being  selected  for  tin1  construction  of  this  now  famous  ship 
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Even  in  anticipation  of  its  building  it  attracted  extraordinary  alien 
tion,  as  being  the  first  attempt  of  the  Government  to  build  a tii-si - 
class  modern  warship  in  one  of  its  own  navy  yards.  It  was  announce.] 
to  be  the  largest  vessel  ever  put  into  the  water  by  the  United  Stales; 
and  it  was  to  be  a wholly  American  vessel,  in  design,  material,  cun 
struction.  Indeed,  the  work  of  building  her  machinery  was  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  marine-engine  construction  ever  at 
tempted  in  this  country.  The  Quintard  Iron  Works  were  the  onh 
bidders  for  so  huge  an  undertaking,  and  their  figure  was  $735,000. 
The  Maine  was  authorized  by  Congress  on  August  3,  388(5;  tin*  plans 
were  approved  November  1, 1887;  bids  for  materials  were  opened  J urn* 
4,  1888.  and  the  first  keel  plate  was  laid  October  10.  1888.  It  was  but 
natural  that  Brooklyn  should  have  watched  with  eager  attention  so 
remarkable  a construction  going  on  at  the  Navy  Yard.  No  less  than 
five  hundred  men  were  employed  upon  the  great  work,  which  also 
made  considerable  business  for  the  city  in  other  ways.  The  date  set 
for  the  launching  was  Tuesday,  November  IS,  1890,  and  a gala  day 
it  was  for  all  Brooklyn.  There  was  a great  demand  for  tickets.  The 
work  of  getting  ready  for  the  launch  was  itself  an  enormous  under- 
taking. Divers  and  pile-drivers  were  busy  for  several  weeks  con- 
structing the  launching  ways  from  the  stern  of  the  vessel  to  the  water, 
a distance  of  fifty  feet.  On  the  day  of  the  great  event  there  were 
present  Mayors  Grant,  of  New  York,  and  Chapin,  of  Brooklyn,  Major- 
General  O.  O.  Howard,  commanding  the  U.  8.  Army,  and  one  whose 
fame  was  not  as  universal  then  as  now, — Commodore  Dewey.  Of 
Brooklyn  men  present  the  most  prominent  were  J.  8.  T.  Stranahan, 
and  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage.  Secretary. of  the  Navy  Benjamin  1\ 
Tracy,  himself  a Brooklyn  man,  arrived  with  his  granddaughter.  Miss 
Alice  Tracy  Wilmerding,  who  was  to  do  the  christening.  Ex-Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  William  C.  Whitney  was  also  present,  being  greeted 
with  extreme  cordiality  by  his  successor.  At  12.44,  noon,  precisely, 
the  vessel  moved  along  its  stays,  and  glided  gracefully  into  its  ele- 
ment. The  vessels  of  the  Navy  present  on  the  occasion,  and  honoring 
it  with  salutes  and  Hag  displays,  were  the  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Yer- 
mont,  Yankee,  Boston,  Yorktown,  Dolphin,  and  Despatch.  Now  fol- 
lowed the  important  work  of  placing  the  engines,  which  were  re- 
quired to  develop  9,090  horse-power.  The  dock  trial  of  the  engines 
occurred  on  8eptember  3,  1894;  the  sea  trial  on  September  25.  1894. 
the  speed  recorded  being  is. 37  knots;  and  the  ship  was  put  iu  commis- 
sion September  17,  1893.  She  was  presented  with  a silver  service  by 
the  people  of  Maine  at  Portland  on  November  2(5,  1895.  And  so  she 
went  forth  to  her  disastrous  fate,  to  be  blown  up  in  Havana  Harbor 
on  February  15,  1898.  The  superstitious  will  take  comfort  from  tin- 
fact  that  the  U.  8.  Ship  Trenton,  destroyed  by  the  hurricane  at 
Samoa,  in  March,  1888,  was  also  built  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
being  launched  on  January  1,  187(5,  and  no  vessel  having  been  con 
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si  meted  there  between  these  two  ill-fated  ones.  With  a view  to  the 
sad  ending  of  the  Maine,  it  is  pathetic  to  read  some  statements  con- 
leniporaneous  with  her  construction  and  launching.  “ Extraordinary 
t are  was  taken  by  the  < lovernment,'’  says  one,  “ to  insure  the  quality 
and  fitness  of  every  piece  of  iron  and  steel  that  was  required  for  the 
const  ruction  of  the  cruiser's  hull  and  machinery.”  Another  said,  in 
comment  on  the  foregoing : “ There  are,  however,  many  officers  who 
have  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  vessel  for  the  purposes  for 
which  she  was  designed,  but  her  capabilities  will  probably  be  tried 
at  som<*  future  time."  As  a warship  she  never  had  that  time  of  trial, 
as  we  all  know  now.  On  the  day  of  the  launching’,  November  IS,  1890, 
it  was  said:  “The  old  admirals  and  officers  of  lesser  rank  had  seen 
many  warships  launched,  but  here  was  one  of  another  kind.  Will  she 
ever  make  a figure?  Will  she  achieve  distinction?  " Surely  she  has; 
she  never  fired  a shot  at  the  enemy,  but  she  has  done  more  to  injure 
the  perfidious  Spaniards  by  rousing  all  the  navy  to  the  pitch  of  the 
highest  heroism  and  determination,  than  if  she  had  tired  her  batteries 
a hundred  times. 

Brooklyn  was  treated  to  a water  famine  for  a few  days  in  November, 
1891.  While  constructing  a new  line  of  water-pipes  near  the  Ridge- 
wood Reservoir,  a landslide  occurred,  burying  four  men.  At  the  same 
time  a water-main  burst,  the  old  pipes  that  were  being  removed  being 
very  faulty,  and  the  contractors  who  put  in  the  new  ones  care- 
less in  handling  the  defective  pipes.  For  a day  or  two  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  was  without  water,  and  enterprising  peddlers  came 
in  with  barrels  of  it  tilled  at  country  wells,  which  they  sold  for  ten 
cents  a pitcher.  In  connection  with  the  waterworks  a conspicuous 
object,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  was  erected  in  1893.  This  was 
the  now  familiar  water-tower  on  Prospect  Hill.  It  is  of  the  Norman 
Bothie  order  of  architecture  and  looks  like  a donjon-keep  minus  its 
castle.  Its  to])  reaches  a height  of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  above 
tide-water,  which  is  sixty-four  feet  higher  than  the  bridge  towers. 
The  tower  itself  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  its  foundation 
being  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  tide-water.  It  is  fifty  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base  and  twenty-five  at  the  top;  its  material  is 
rough-dressed  dark  red  granite  laid  in  ashlar  courses.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a tiled  roof  supported  by  columns,  above  a platform  for  outlook. 
There  is  a winding  stairs  between  the  outer  wall  and  the  iron  stand- 
pipe within,  which  is  seventy-live  feet  high  and  eleven  in  diameter, 
and  ca]>able  of  holding  115. 0(10  gallons  of  water.  One  hundred  and 
forty  steps,  three  feet  wide,  lead  to  the  top.  Its  cost  was  885,000,  the 
estimated  cost  being  8100.000.  In  connection  with  the  waterworks, 
again,  a revelation  was  made  of  municipal  methods  which  roused  the 
people  to  use  their  power  to  rebuke  those  who  were  running  the  city 
for  their  own  pockets.  East  New  York,  or  New  Lots,  had  had  its  own 
waterworks  before  it  became  a part  of  Brooklyn;  the  law  annexing  it 
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providing  that  these  might  be  purchased  within  two  years.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1890,  the  then  Mayor,  Alfred  C.  Chapin,  agreed  to  purchase  tin* 
works  of  the  old  New  Lots  Company, — calling  itself  the  Long  Island 
Water  Supply  Company, — for  $1,250,000.  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  a man 
of  great  wealth  and  public-spirited  withal,  wrote  to  the  Mayor.  Comp- 
troller, and  Auditor,  on  December  22,  1890,  telling  them  that  the  price 
proposed  was  excessive,  and  that  he  believed  the  purchase  would  be 
illegal.  To  this  Corporation  Counsel  Almet  F.  Jenks  (the  same  who 
is  now  the  assistant  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  greater  city, 

for  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn)  replied 
on  December  24. 
saying  that  he  had 
examined  the  legal 
questions  before 
the  contract  was 
made,  and  it  was 
all  right.  Mr.  Zieg- 
ler then  took  ac- 
tion, placing  the 
case  in  the  hands 
of  his  lawyer,  Will- 
iam J.  Gay  nor.  lie 
presented  a ffi  d a - 
vits  on  the  strength 
of  which  Judge 
Cullen  granted  a 
temporary  injunc- 
tion made  perma- 
nent later  b y 
Judge  Bartlett, 
who  asserted  that 
Mr.  Ziegler  had 
made  out  a prima 
facie  case  upon  the 
facts,  which  had 
not  been  answered.  W hat  were  these?  That  before  the  purchase  was 
thought  of  the  shares  of  the  company  had  sold  for  $25;  that  when  this 
event  seemed  likely  to  occur  they  had  advanced  to$70a  share;  but  that 
the  city  had  agreed  to  pay  $300  per  share,  or  $750,000,  and  had  as- 
sumed two  mortgages  of  $250,000  each.  Thus,  property  worth  802,500, 
or  at  most  $125,000,  was  about  to  be  purchased  by  the  city  for  ten 
times  that  amount.  The  moment  these  facts  came  to  public  notice 
the  indignation  was  intense;  a mass  meeting  was  spoken  of,  at  which 
the  people  were  to  be  asked  to  raise  a fund  to  conduct  the  trial  begun 
by  Mr.  Ziegler;  but  he  declined  aid  and  bore  the  cost  himself.  Pro- 
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cowlings  were  begun  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  December  27,  1890,  to 
restrain  t lie  Mayor,  Comptroller,  and  Auditor  from  carrying  out  the 
contract.  Shortly  after,  the  General  Term  decided  that  tin*  purchase 
could  not  be  consummated,  the  two  years  having  expired.  This  saved 
the  expense  of  a long  trial  for  the  city,  and  it  stopped  the  deal,  but 
it  prevented  the  trial  of  the  case  on  its  merits,  and  the  possible  pun- 
ishment of  the  participants,  it  came  in  quite  another  way,  however; 
Ghapin  expected  to  run  for  Governor,  but  this  exposure  killed  his 
chances  for  nomination,  lie  then  wished  to  be  re-elected  Mayor  as  a 
vindication;  but  the  shrewd  McLaughlin  knew  it  would  be  useless  and 
ruinous  to  put  him  forward.  Being  then  nominated  to  Congress  for 
the  Second  District,  Chapin  lost  half  the  votes  usually  cast  by  his 
party  in  that  district,  although  enough  obeyed  the  Boss  to  elect  him. 
The  Boss  succeeded  in  getting  his  man  elected  Mayor,  however,  by 
putting  up  Mr.  David  A.  Boody,  an  irreproachable  candidate,  from 
whom  the  people  expected  very  different  things  from  those  which  had 
distinguished  his  predecessor.  But  things  did  not  much  improve; 
could  not,  in  fact,  under  such  a rule  as  that  of  the  Boss.  Two  years 
later  the  people  felt  compelled  to  rise  in  arms  and  smash  the  rings 
and  bosses.  McLaughlin  put  forward  Boody  for  re-election,  but  the 
reform  and  independent  elements  in  all  parties  knew  him  better  now. 
Then  it  was  hoped  the  Bepubliean  Boss  could  nominate  a nobody.  But 
again  the  machines  were  disappointed.  The  water  supply  business 
had  made  men  grim  and  determined.  The  Bepublicans  nominated 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Sehieren,  a leather  merchant,  Vice-President  of  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  of  X e w York.  He  had  been  President  of  the 
Young  Bepubliean  Club  for  two  years;  was  not  a politician  in  any 
sense;  intended  to  conduct,  and  did  conduct,  as  the  sequel  showed,  the 
affairs  of  the  office  fairly  and  squarely  on  business  principles,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  citizens,  not  rings.  Before  nominating  him  a conference 
was  held  of  committees  from  the  Citizens’  Cm  on,  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred,  and  the  Young  Men’s  Democratic  Club,  who  all  agreed 
that  Mr.  Sehieren  was  the  proper  candidate,  whom  all  the  elements 
represented  would  heartily  support.  Election  day,  1893,  arrived;  the 
events  at  Gravesend  before  that  day  and  at  its  early  dawn,  roused  the 
voters  to  a frenzy  of  enthusiasm  for  good  government  as  against  all 
bosses  such  as  McKane  and  McLaughlin,  and  the  next  day  it  was 
known  what  the  people  had  done.  Some  sanguine  natures  had  ex- 
pected a victory,  although  many  doubted  even  that.  A few  more  hope- 
ful than  the  rest  predicted  a majority  for  Sehieren  of  three  or  four 
thousand.  But  it  was  with  inexpressible  joy  that  good  men  learned 
that  Sehieren  and  good  government  had  won  the  day  by  a majority  of 
thirty  thousand  votes.  It  was  a very  happy  augury  for  the  work  to 
be  accomplished  in  New  York  in  1894,  and  doubtless  tin*  thirty  thou- 
sand that  went  in  to  smash  McLaughlin  and  McKane  helped  to  make 
tin*  victorious  fifty  thousand  that  temporarily  wiped  out  Tammany 
t he  next  year. 
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BROOKLYN'S  CULMINATING  PERIOD. 

X his  book  on  “ Education,”  first  published  in  I860,  Herbert 
Spencer  says,  descanting  on  the  practical  utility  of  scien- 
tific study:  “ Daily  are  men  induced  to  aid  in  carrying  our 
inventions  which  a mere  tyro  in  science  could  show  to  be 
futile.  Scarcely  a locality  but  has  its  history  of  fortunes  thrown 
away  over  some  impossible  project.”  In  support  of  this  position  the 
philosopher  adduces  a few  instances,  and  caps  the  climax  with  whai 
doubtless  he  considered  the  most  triumphant  illustration  of  all.  “ X u- 
merous  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  electro-magnetic  en- 
gines, in  the  hope  of  superseding  steam;  but  had  those  who  supplied 
the  money  understood  the  general  law  of  the  correlation  and  equiva- 
lence of  forces,  they  might  have  had  better  balances  at  their  bank- 
ers." The  people  of  Brooklyn,  with  thousands  of  street  cars  flying 
along  their  thoroughfares,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
drawing  comfortable  percentage  from  the  investment  in  electro-mag- 
netic engines,  will  hardly  agree  with  this  discouraging  view  of  tin* 
possibility  of  converting  the  force  of  electricity  into  a motive  power. 
Thus  science  advances  with  rapid  strides.  What  Spencer  wrote  in 
1SG0,  he  had  as  yet  no  occasion  to  correct  in  an  edition  of  the  same 
book  in  1878;  but  another  score  of  years  have  made  his  remark  obso- 
lete. Said  a scientist  lately  to  a librarian:  "Take  every  textbook 
that  is  more  than  ten  years  old,  and  put  it  down  in  the  cellar.” 

The  history  of  an  invention  which  has  so  vitally  affected  conditions 
in  Brooklyn  can  not  be  without  interest  to  her  citizens.  It  stains  that 
those  ignorant  of  " the  general  law  of  the  correlation  and  equivalence 
of  forces,”  kept  on  risking  their  balances  and  depleting  their  bank 
accounts.  What  is  worse,  those  who  did  most  masterfully  grasp  that 
general  law  kept  fooling  with  magneto-electric  appliances,  until  at 
last  they  were  put  together  in  the  form  of  engines,  which  could  do 
the  work  of  steam,  and  might  thus  supersede  that  faithful  serv- 
ant. It  had  entered  the  fertile  brain  of  Edison  that  such  an  engine 
could  be  constructed,  a ml  the  result  might  have  been  foreseen  when  his 
mind  went  to  work  upon  the  problem.  He  was  at  that  time  the  " Sage 
of  Menlo  Park,”  making  world-famous  that  little  village  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  in  Xew  Jersey,  between  Rahway  and  Xew  Bruns- 
wick. In  1880  lie  had  constructed  there  a dynamo-electric  engine,  and 
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he  ran  cars  with  it  upon  a track  eighty  or  ninety  rods  long.  He  util- 
ized the  rails  to  conduct  the  electricity  to  the  motor.  This,  of  course, 
would  not  do  for  practical  use  upon  the  streets  of  a city.  The  first 
one  to  devise  a safer  method  of  conveying  the  electric  current  to  the 
place  where  it  must  be  converted  into  motive  power  was  Dr.  Joseph 
It.  Finney.  He  provided  a wire  strung  overhead  above  the  railway. 
Upon  this  he  caused  to  run  a wheeled  trolley,  from  which  depended 
a flexible  conducting  cord.  It  was  difficult  to  avoid  obstructions  to  a 
cord  or  a trolley  thus  placed,  and  so  the  next  step  was  the  long  stiff 
bar,  or  arm,  pressing  the  trolley  against  the  conducting  wire  from 
beneath,  where  the  means  for  suspending  the  wire  would  not  interfere 
with  its  progress.  The  first  electric  street  railroad  in  actual  operation 
in  the  United  States  was  that  running  from  Baltimore  to  Hampden. 
The  electricity  was  conveyed  by  an  insulated  mid-rail.  Brooklyn, 
however,  was  not  far  behind  in  these  earlier  experiments,  although 
where  the  first  trolley-cars  ran  was  not  Brooklyn  at  the  time.  In 
1885  electric  cars  were  put  upon  the  tracks  of  the  wretched  horsecars 
plying  between  East  Xew  York  and  Jamaica,  on  the  Jamaica  Plank 
Road.  This  line  was  provided  with  an  overhead  wire,  and  the  cur- 
rent was  drawn  from  it  by  means  of  a flexible  cord.  People  travel- 
ing in  the  cars  invariably  imagined  that,  electric  currents  were  pass- 
ing through  their  bodies,  and  they  gravely  asserted  that  their  watches 
stopped  whenever  they  rode  in  one  of  these  cars.  On  January  1,  1888, 
there  were  twenty-three  electric  street  railroads  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  As  yet  none  had  appeared  in  Brooklyn, 
and  a number  of  years  was  yet  to  elapse  before  the  sights  now  so 
familiar  and  so  conspicuous  began  to  present  themselves  to  her 
citizens. 

But  things  were  working  toward  the  present  status.  On  January 
23,  1892,  the  city  fathers  passed  an  ordinance  permitting  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  of  “ trolley-cars,”  as  they  were  called  here; 
that  is,  of  course,  the  placing  of  overhead  wires  over  the  car-tracks 
on  the  streets  of  Brooklyn,  upon  which  cars  were  to  be  run  by  means 
of  electric  motors.  The  invention  had  then  been  carried  as  far  as  the 
arm  or  bar,  with  which  these  cars  were  to  be  equipped.  In  June  of  the 
same  year  the  Brooklyn  City  Railroad  Company  increased  its  capital 
from  six  to  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  in  order  to  make  the  change 
from  horses  to  electricity.  On  November  7,  1892,  the  trolley-cars  be- 
gan running  on  the  Third  Avenue  line;  on  May  13  and  14,  1893,  they 
began  to  run  on  the  Flatbusli  line,  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue line;  and  on  July  31,  they  were  put  for  the  first  time  on  the  Broad- 
way line.  Now  the  change  Avas  soon  effected  everywhere  in  Brooklyn 
so  that  by  the  end  of  1894  there  was  not  a horseear  to  be  seen  on  any 
of  the  numerous  street  railroads.  We  know  of  but  one  liorsecar  line 
remaining  to-day,  that  running  from  Hamilton  Ferry  to  Elizabeth 
Street,  and  along  the  latter  to  the  long  pier  of  the  Erie  Basin.  But  the 
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new  and  powerful  and  comparatively  untried  force  in  the  hands  of 
inexperienced  men  soon  wrought  sad  havoc  among  the  population  of 
Brooklyn.  The  men  who  had  handled  two  horses  from  the  dashboard 
of  a car  did  not  know  they  had  the  power  of  fifty  horses  under  their 
control,  which  the  turn  of  the  crank  in  their  hands  would  let  loose 
upon  the  light  conveyance.  Dangerous  velocities  were  therefore  con- 
stantly attained  on  crowded  thoroughfares,  and  ere  long  the  country 
rang  with  horror  at  the  holocaust  of  victims  sacrificed  to  the  reign  of 
electricity  in  Brooklyn.  Away  out  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  the  wag- 
gish keeper  of  a restaurant  explained  to  his  guests  that  he  was  from 
Brooklyn,  and  the  reason  he  had  gone  away  so  far  from  home  was 
that  all  his  relatives  had  been  killed  by  the  trolley-cars.  The  list 
of  people  run  down  and  killed  by  these  cars  up  to  this  date  is  not  far 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Another  unhappy  outcome  of  the  new 
mode  of  travel  was  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  men's  work  and 
wages  and  hours  of  service.  In  October,  1894,  the  Brooklyn  City 
Bail  road  reduced  the  wages  of  its  employees  one-third.  For  some 
mouths  negotiations  were  attempted,  and  the  men  waited  patiently 
for  redress.  But  early  in  January.  1895,  five  thousand  went  out  on 
strike.  Public  sympathy  at  first  was  with  the  men,  until  they  or 
their  adherents  began  to  commit  acts  of  violence.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  never  before  had  Brooklyn  presented  such  scenes  as  those  that 
were  witnessed  during  this  strike.  For  the  greater  part  of  January 
t lie  city  from  one  end  to  the  other  looked  like  a military  camp.  Some 
seven  years  before  a serious  strike  on  the  Atlantic  Avenue  system  of 
horsecars  had  caused  great  disturbance,  and  had  badly  interfered 
with  traffic.  But  the  difficulty  had  not  then  been  beyond  the  power 
of  the  city's  police  to  handle  and  subdue.  It  was  quite  different  now. 
Several  militia  regiments  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  were  called  into 
service.  They  were  stationed  at  the  various  “ power-houses  ” and 
car-depots,  doing  picket  duty  and  patroling  the  streets  in  every  direc- 
tion in  their  vicinity.  Cavalry  Troop  A was  also  summoned  into 
action,  and  did  effective  service  in  protecting  the  linemen  sent  out  to 
repair  the  wires  which  the  strikers  had  cut.  The  headquarters  of  the 
military  occupation  were  established  at  the  car-stables  of  the  Ful- 
ton Avenue  line,  near  Tompkins  avenue,  and  here  the  mounted 
sentries  kept  the  streets  clear.  When  crowds  of  rioters  would  col- 
lect, a cavalry  charge  had  a most  astonishingly  rapid  effect  in  causing 
the  multitude  to  melt  away.  The  First  Battery  of  Artillery  was  sta- 
tioned at  fhe  car-depots  of  the  Fulton  Avenue  and  Broadway  lines, 
situated  at  the  broad  space  formed  by  the  junction  of  these  main 
thoroughfares  and  of  the  Jamaica  Bo  ld,  in  East  New  York.  Gun-car- 
riages stood  around  in  ominous  array,  their  loaded  pieces  pointing 
.suggestively  into  the  several  streets  converging  here,  threatening  the 
crowds  that  might  venture  to  bear  down  upon  the  troops  along  Ja- 
maica Avenue,  Alabama  Avenue,  Fulton  Avenue,  or  Broadway.  At 
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the  Halsey  Street  barns,  near  Broadway,  a part  of  the  Seventh  Ke^i 
ment  was  put  on  guard.  There  was  no  holiday  business  about  thi> 
position.  The  strikers  here  were  not  in  the  least  intimidated  by  the 
presence  of  the  troops.  They  made  repeated  attacks,  repelled  at  tirst 
by  the  bayonet  only.  But  during  a particularly  formidable  assault, 
the  quiet  command  ran  along  the  ranks  of  each  company : “ Load  with 
ball-cartridges.”  The  effect  upon  the  men  was  electric;  they  knew 
that  a greater  danger  than  ever  was  upon  them,  but  they  met  the 
occasion  with  spirit.  The  muskets  were  loaded,  and  soon  came  the 
command  to  tire.  A dense  mass  of  infuriated  rioters  was  advancing 
upon  the  handful  of  soldiers,  determined  to  sweep  them  out  of  their 
way  in  their  eager  onset  upon  the  property  of  their  hated  employers. 
The  taste  of  the  hail  of  bullets  sobered  their  rage,  however,  and  the 
few  that  fell  dead  warned  the  rest  that  discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  valor  in  the  face  of  a band  of  trained  soldiers  ready  to  do  their  duty. 
In  spite  of  this  display  of  military  force  the  trouble  lasted  more  than 
three  weeks,  and  the  city's  expenses  in  regaining  order  were  no  loss 
than  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  latest  feature  of  the  trolley-car  sys- 
tem is  that  added  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  (189S),  when 
tracks  were  laid  on  the  bridge  roadways.  Passengers  now  are  carried 
over  the  bridge  for  one  fare  of  five  cents,  whether  they  get  on  at  Flat- 
bush,  Greenwood.  East  New  York,  or  at  the  bridge  entrance.  In 
June  of  this  year  the  elevated  railroad  tracks  were  connected  with 
those  of  the  bridge  cable-cars,  and  trains  pass  right  on  to  New  York. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  city 
continued  to  be  made.  The  bridge  terminal  was  extended,  the  station 
being  moved  to  the  east  side  of  Sands  Street.  In  front  of  it,  on  the 
street,  a wide  plaza  was  constructed  by  the  removal  of  the  entire 
blocks  between  Sands  and  High  streets,  and  beyond.  What  was  for- 
merly a narrow  alley  running  between  Fulton  and  Washington  streets 
was  widened  to  generous  proportions,  and  where  it  joined  Fulton, 
nearly  opposite  Clinton,  a great  triangular  space  was  formed  as  an- 
other plaza.  The  great  usefulness  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  only  taught 
men  the  necessity  for  more  of  the  same  kind,  and  indeed  the  develop- 
ment of  tin*  city  caused  by  the  one,  in  itself  has  made  others  necessary. 
Various  projects  have  been  broached,  or  are  being  actively  pushed 
in  the  initiatory  steps  by  their  advocates.  One  scheme  contemplates 
building  a bridge  for  railroad  service  only,  almost  by  the  side  of  the 
one  now  built.  Another  bridge  is  to  be  constructed  over  Blackwell's 
Island,  resting  a central  pier  upon  that  convenient  base.  Again,  a 
third  bridge  is  strenuously  contended  for  by  the  inhabitants  of  Queens 
Borough,  perhaps  to  rest  in  part  on  Ward's  or  Randall's  Island,  and 
furnishing  direct  communication  with  the  Bronx.  Of  all  these  propo- 
sitions, however,  only  "one  is  actually  on  the  way  toward  accomplish- 
ment. This  is  the  so-called  East  River  Bridge.  It  is  to  span  the  river 
from  the  foot  of  Delancey  Street  in  New  York,  to  the  foot  of  North  Sec- 
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mimI  Street  in  Brooklyn.  Its  approach  on  the  New  York  side  is  to  start 
eighteen  blocks  hack  from  the  river,  and  on  the  Brooklyn  side  seven 
blocks.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
The  piers  above  the  water  are  to  be  mostly  of  steel;  there  is  to  bo 
width  sufficient  to  accommodate  six  railroad  tracks,  the  bridge  being 
intended  mainly  for  railway  traffic.  The  time  at  which  it  is  to  be  com- 
pleted is  set  for  January  1,  11100.  On  June  4, 1897,  the  work  of  sinking 
tin*  caisson  at  the  foot  of  Delancey  Street  was  begun.  In  February, 
ISPS,  all  work  was  stopped  a while  for  lack  of  money  for  the  under- 
taking. 

Another  project  of  magnificent  proportions  is  that  contemplating 
the  construction  of  a tunnel  to  connect  the  two  cities.  On  January 
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8,  1897,  a commission  appointed  by  Mayor  Wurster,  laid  before  him 
a plan  involving  the  following  particulars:  A tunnel  to  connect  the 
Flatbush  Avenue  Station  of  tin*  Long  Island  Bailroad  with  the  foot 
of  Oortlandt  Street.  New  York.  At  Oortlandt  Street  there  was  to  be 
a low-level  station  seventy  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  ele- 
vators running  from  its  platform  to  the  street  and  to  the  elevated  rail- 
road station.  Thence  the  tunnel  was  to  be  cut  through  to  a station 
at  Maiden  Lane  and  Pearl  Street,  and  here  connection  was  to  be 
made  with  the  tracks  of  the  Second  and  Third  Avenue  “ L " roads. 
Thence  the  tunnel  was  to  proceed  under  the  East  River,  under  Pine- 
apple Street,  and  Fulton,  to  a station  near  the  Pity  Ilall  in  Brooklyn; 
thence  under  Fulton  and  Flatbush  avenues  to  the  Atlantic  Avenue 
Station,  reaching  here  a level  of  eighteen  feet  below  the  present  grade 
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of  the  street.  There  was  to  be  a depressed  station  here,  therefor**, 
and  a sunken  track  was  to  be  constructed  as  far  as  Bedford  Station. 
This  being  covered  over  with  girders  and  masonry,  would  restore  tin* 
surface  of  the  street  for  general  use.  From  Bedford  Station  the  track 
was  to  rise  in  an  open  cut  to  the  grade  of  the  street  at  Nostrand  Ave- 
nue; thence  to  be  carried  on  an  elevated  structure  as  far  as  Balph  Ave- 
nue, where  again  a tunnel  would  be  necessary  to  cut  through  the  hill 
to  Stone  Avenue.  It  was  stated  that  tin1  time  of  passage  from  Cort- 
landt  Street  to  the  Brooklyn  City  Hall  would  be  four  minutes;  to 
Flatbush  and  Atlantic  Avenue  Station,  six  minutes,  and  to  Jamaica 
twenty-one  minutes.  Another  plan  proposed  a tunnel  terminating  at 
Ann  Street  and  Park  Bow. 

At  this  culminating  period  in  the  history  of  Brooklyn,  when  it  had 
become  a city  of  a million  inhabitants,  with  the  clamor  of  steam  and 
electric  cars  filling  the  air  everywhere,  there  still  are  many  parts 
where  quietude  and  retirement  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  seeking 
them.  Along  many  of  the  thoroughfares  shade  frees  join  their  ver- 
dant arches  overhead,  forming  long  lanes  of  foliage,  and  constituting 
a distinctive  charm  not  to  be  found  in  other  cities.  Upon  such  streets 
homes  of  elegance  also  abound.  This  is  true  particularly  of  Clinton 
Avenue,  along  almost  its  whole  extent  from  Myrtle  Avenue  to  Fulton. 
The  wealthier  residents  of  Brooklyn  have  here  established  homes 
that  vie  in  elegance  with  any  in  New  York,  enjoying  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  having  their  beauty  set  off,  and  their  health  and  comfort 
enhanced  by  standing  apart  from  each  other,  and  being  surrounded 
by  large  and  handsome  ornamental  grounds.  For  a long  time  a beau- 
tiful garden  was  attached  to  the  house  of  Editor  Stone  on  Franklin 
Avenue,  near  Fulton,  noted  for  enormous  trees.  But  since  his  death 
the  property  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect,  and  is  now  in  the 
market,  to  be  tilled  up  very  likely  with  rows  of  prosaic  flats.  Drive- 
ways also  abound  in  and  around  Brooklyn.  The  Ocean  Parkway  has 
been  mentioned,  a road  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  wide  throughout  its 
whole  length  of  five  or  six  miles.  The  Eastern  Parkway  starts  from 
the  entrance  of  Prospect  Park  and  runs  along  the  ridge  that  used  to 
divide  Breuckelen  from  Flatbush,  south  of  Bedford  village.  It  is  com- 
pleted for  a distance  of  two  and  a half  miles  to  East  New  York,  and 
is  to  follow  the  base  of  the  ridge  of  hills  from  Evergreens  Cemetery  t<> 
Jamaica.  A fine  driveway  is  also  in  process  of  construction  along  the 
shore  of  the  Upper  Bay,  through  Bay  Bidge  and  Fort  Hamilton,  and 
thus  along  the  shore  of  Gravesend  Bay  through  New  Utrecht. 

In  deference  to  its  sobriquet  of  the  City  of  Churches,  a parting 
glance  may  be  devoted  to  these  institutions  as  they  were  during  the 
period  now  in  hand.  “ At  the  opening  of  1807,”  reads  a careful  esti- 
mate, “ there  were  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  Protestant  churches.” 
Their  total  value  amounted  to  sixteen  and  a half  millions  of  dollars, 
and  their  seating  capacity  was  approximately  twenty-two  and  a half 
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l„-r  rent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  city.  There  were  seventy-eight 
Human  Catholic  churches,  with  a seating  capacity  for  over  sixty-four 
thousand  persons,  and  a total  value  of  more  than  ten  millions  of  dol- 
!.u-s;  sixteen  Jewish  synagogues,  with  a seating  capacity  of  twenty- 
M*ven  thousand,  have  an  aggregate  value  of  not  quite  a million  and 
a half.  “Adding  together,”  the  estimate  concludes,  “the  member- 
ship, parishioners,  anil  Sunday-school  attendance  of  the  Protestant, 
1 hunan  Catholic,  and  Jewish  persuasions,  we  have  a total  of  554,029, 
which  gives  us  an  accurate  idea  of  the  number  of  people  who  have 
church  connections  or  affiliations.  On  a basis  of  1,180,000  population, 
it  will  be  seen  that  approximately  47  per  cent,  of  our  people  have 
church  associations,  while  53  per  cent,  have  none.”  This  would  not, 
«»n  the  w hole,  be  an  encouraging  showing  to  the  view  of  a churchman, 
although  perhaps  better  than  can  be  presented  by  most  cities  of  the 
land.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a total  population  includes 
men.  women,  and  children,  even  the  tenderest  babes  in  arms,  while 
the  church  membership  statistics  usually  include  only  the  adults,  and 
certainly  no  children  younger  than  live  years. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  even  while  approaching  the  acme  of 
its  existence  as  a city,  with  such  exquisite  streets  as  Clinton  Avenue, 
Washington  Avenue,  tSt.  Mark’s  Place,  and  those  making  up  the 
Prospect  Park  Slope,  there  are  several  of  her  thoroughfares  which 
afford  interesting  specimens  to  the  antiquarian  in  search  of  cobble- 
stone pavements.  But  then  these  are  offset  by  a goodly  number  of 
asphalted  streets.  For  Brooklyn  has  a warm  spot  in  her  heart  for  bicy- 
clists. Thousands  of  her  young  men  and  women  are  devotees  of  the 
wheel,  and  on  holidays  (as  well  as  the  weekly  Holy  Day),  thousands 
come  over  from  New  York  to  search  out  the  excellent  roads  to  be 
found  on  Long  Island.  Their  passage  through  Brooklyn  is  made  de- 
lightful by  long  continuous  lines  of  asphalt  pavement,  and  where  the 
entire  pavement  is  not  thus  prepared  for  them,  strips  of  asphalt  are 
laid  along  the  curb  on  either  side,  or  just  outside  the  car-tracks.  The 
great  artery  for  this  sort  of  tourists  is  Bedford  Avenue,  leading,  with 
its  smooth  floor,  from  near  Broadway  in  Williamsburgh,  a distance  of 
three  and  a half  miles,  to  the  Eastern  Parkway.  Thence  a smooth, 
hard  macadam  invites  the  rider  to  Prospect  Park,  within  which,  of 
'■ourse,  the  riding  is  superb.  But  Brooklyn  has  outdone  herself  in 
the  service  of  wheelmen  by  the  laying  out  of  the  famous  cycle  path- 
way along  one  side  of  Ocean  Parkway.  This  was  opened  June  15, 
ls95,  smd  affords  a straight  and  smooth  stretch  for  riding  six  miles 
huig.  *•  This  cycle  pathway,”  say  the  guides,  “ is  a level  road,  ideally 
' "usirueled  for  its  purpose,  and  is  a result  of  the  efforts  of  the  New 
Yoi  k Division  of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen.  It  is  devoted  ex- 
' I usively  to  cyclers,  and  has  at  its  Coney  Island  terminus  a shelter 
house,  where  men  and  women  can  rest  comfortably  in  bad  weather  as 
■a  good,  and  where  wheels  may  be  left  uir.ler  checks.”  One  may  ride 
on  i his  path  at  a speed  of  ten  miles. 
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Although  Brooklyn  has  now  become  a city  of  over  a million  poopi... 
its  home-life  still  remains  a prominent  feature,  and  this  promotes  as 
much  as  ever  a sociability  and  geniality  of  demeanor  which  tak.v 
kindly  to  strangers,  and  often  drops  the  bars  to  an  acquaintance  un 
mediated  by  mutual  friends.  The  verdict  of  the  general  impartial 
observer,  accustomed  to  the  study  of  cities,  and  with  an  experience 
many  of  them  all  over  the  world,  speaks  in  this  wise,  and  Brooklyn 
ought  not  to  listen  with  impatience:  “ Brooklyn,  unlike  New  York,  is 
not  cosmopolitan,  but  it  presents  itself  to  the  beholder  as  a pleasant 
but  rather  quiet  city.  The  fact  that  it  is  a great  dormitory  [that  fact 
will  stick  in  men's  minds,  no  matter  how  much  more  than  that  Brook 
lyn  is],  where  thousands  of  men  doing  business  in  New  York  sleep  ami 
keep  their  families,  renders  this  aspect  all  the  more  marked.  In  many 
respects,  however,  it  is  like  New  York.  It  has  its  political  rings,  its 
public  buildings,  its  public  parks,  its  Academy  of  Music  and  theaters, 
and  it  has  many  other  things  that  New  York  boasts  of — all,  however, 
pitched  in  a minor  key.”  Well,  a minor  key  has  its  advantages,  and 
helps  make  up  the  harmony  of  life.  If  in  some  notable  features 
Brooklyn’s  imitation  of  New  York  is  rcri/  minor,  she  may  well  con- 
gratulate herself. 

The  business  of  Brooklyn  is  growing  apace,  rather  militating 
against  the  theory  that  most  people  only  use  the  city  to  sleep  in.  Tin- 
period  now  in  hand  was  marked  by  the  organization  of  the  Brooklyn 
Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company,  in  1895.  Originally  the  warehouses 
and  their  adjacent  docks  along  the  water  front  on  the  East  River 
from  Catharine  Street  Ferry  clear  around  to  the  Erie  Basin  on  Go- 
wanus  Bay,  were  owned  and  managed  by  different  concerns,  that  were 
rivals  of  each  other,  and  therefore  antagonistic.  But  in  the  above 
year  these  were  all  consolidated  into  one  company,  with  a capital  of 
thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Important  improvements  have  followed 
this  unified  control  of  the  whole  water  front.  One  of  these  is  the 
“ wharf  railroad,"  opened  in  1896.  Its  success  has  been  complete;  it* 
tracks  were  laid  along  the  whole  length  of  the  water  front,  or  about 
two  and  a half  miles.  It  has  made  this  section  of  Brooklyn  quin- 
equivalent  as  a terminal  railroad  station  to  Jersey  City  or  the  Grand 
Central  Depot  in  New  York.  Along  the  wharf  railroad  freight  sta- 
tions are  established,  so  that  each  “merchant  and  manufacturer  of 
Brooklyn  has  been  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  competitor 
across  the  river.  Instead  of  carting  his  product  to  and  from  the  rail- 
road and  freight  stations  in  New  York,  as  heretofore,  the  goods  are 
now  received  and  delivered  at  these  stations  on  the  water  front." 

A history  of  Brooklyn  must  not  pass  by  unnoticed  an  honor  done  to 
it  in  naming  one  of  the  United  States  naval  vessels  after  if,  especially 
when  that  particular  ship  was  the  finest  of  its  class  in  our  navy  not 
only,  but  in  the  world,  at  the  time  that  it  was  built;  and  more  espe- 
cially still,  because  in  the  war  with  Spain  the  Brooklyn  led  in  om* 
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of  the  most  remarkable  triumphs.  In  May,  1897,  the  Brooklyn  people 
wore  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the 
compliment  to  their  city.  A committee  had  been  appointed,  with 
William  Berri.  President  of  Bridge  Trustees,  as  chairman,  to  solicit 
funds  and  purchase  a silver  dinner  service  to  be  presented  to  the 
cruiser.  Some  ten  thousand  dollars  were  raised,  and  a splendid  ser- 
vice was  manufactured  specially  by  the  Alvin  Company,  consisting 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  pieces,  weighing  two  hundred  pounds  Troy 
sterling  silver.  The  Brooklyn  had  been  built  at  the  Cramps’s  yards 
at  Philadelphia,  and  on  May  15  she  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  in  order  to  receive  this  handsome  and  costly 
present  with  due  ceremony.  She  arrived  on  May  20,  and  Saturday, 
the  22d,  was  set  for  the  exercises.  But  a word  or  two  about  the  Brook- 


lyn itself  will  not  be  amiss  before  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  day  is  given.  She  is  the  most  formidable  ship  of  the  cruiser  class 
atloat  at  the  present  time.  She  was  unequaled,  and  even  unap- 
proached by  any  ship  of  Iter  class  then,  but  shortly  after  her  comple- 
tion Croat  Britain  began  building  two  ships  of  exactly  the  same  pat- 
tern. Her  length  is  four  hundred  feet,  which  is  twenty  feet  longer 
than  the  New  York,  and  her  displacement,  9,215  tons,  which  exceeds 
I he  Now  York  by  nearly  throe  hundred,  the  latter  being  the  best  of  her 
Hass  when  first  built.  She  has  twin-screws,  and  a peculiarity  which 
may  add  to  her  usefulness  but  detracts  from  her  as  an  ornament,  is  the 
extraordinary  height  of  her  three  smokestacks.  They  are  one  hundred 
feet  long  from  base  to  top,  and  thereby  is  secured  a forced  draught 
without  air  pressure  in  the  tirerooms.  Another  unusual  feature  is 
tin*  great  berthing  space,  so  that  she  can  carry  one  thousand  men,  and 
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be  serviceable  as  a transport  for  troops  if  necessary.  At  her  official 
trial  she  developed  a speed  of  21.1)2  knots  per  hour,  and  along  a part 
of  the  course  her  speed  was  22.1)  knots.  This  makes  this  cruiser  the 
swiftest  of  her  class,  and  so  perfect  is  her  construction,  that  with  her 
engines  working  at  their  utmost  capacity,  there  was  hardly  any  vibra- 
tion felt  throughout  the  ship.  Among  the  party  on  board  of  her  din- 
ing this  interesting  experiment  was  Attorney-General  Harmon.  In  a 
moment  of  pleasantry  he  struck  off  a stanza  or  two  of  poetry  to  cele- 
brate the  occasion,  hardly  thinking  the  lucubration  would  find  its  way 
into  the  public  prints.  One  stanza  read  thus: 

“ The  City  of  Churches  ha^  given  thee  name, 

So  ever  the  cause  thou  maintainest  he  just  ; 

Should  thunders  of  battle  thy  ports  set  aflame, 

Float  stainless  above  them  ‘ In  God  is  our  Trust.’ 

The  events  of  the  month  in  which  we  are  writing  (July,  189S),  haw- 
proved  that  this  poetry  was  also  a sort  of  prophecy. 

Saturday,  May  22,  1897,  was  a fine  day.  At  three  o'clock  the  exer- 
cises commenced  with  the  singing  by  a chorus  of  fifty  voices  of  “Amer- 
ica.” William  Berri  presided;  a prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Stores,  after  which  ex-Mayor  Schieren  made  an  address,  presenting 
the  service,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  to  the  city.  Thereupon,  Mayor 
Wurster  presented  the  beautiful  gift,  on  behalf  of  the  city,  to  the  ship. 
To  this  address  the  Captain,  Francis  U.  Cook,  responded,  accepting 
the  service  for  himself  and  officers.  Among  the  things  he  said  were 
these:  “ May  her  career  be  as  peaceful  in  times  of  peace,  and  as  war- 
like in  times  of  war,  as  that  of  her  glorious  namesake.  May  her  lofty 
smokestacks  be  as  emblematic  of  peace  as  are  your  church-steeples, 
her  battery  as  ever  ready  to  do  battle  for  the  right  as  your  eitizcn- 
liave  always  proved  themselves  to  be.”  At  the  close  of  the  exercise* 
“ Columbia  ” was  sung,  and  Dr.  Stores  pronounced  the  benediction. 
A few  weeks  later,  on  June  3,  the  Brooklyn  left  for  England  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States,  and  pay  this  country’s  compliments,  at  tin* 
Queen’s  Jubilee  celebration.  She  appeared  in  the  naval  parade  of 
all  nations  off  Spithead  on  June  25,  1897,  and  was  the  observed  of 
all  observers  among  the  hundreds  of  vessels  there.  It  can  not  bur 
afford  some  satisfaction  to  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  that  in  the  action 
off  Santiago  on  July  3,  1898,  the  most  distinguished  part  was  taken 
by  the  cruiser  named  after  their  city.  She  was  Commodore  Schley's 
flagship,  and  against  her  the  maneuvers  and  fire  of  Cervera's  escaping 
squadron  were  specially  directed.  Her  perfect  machinery  enabled 
the  Commodore  to  bailie  an  attempt  to  ram  her,  and  then,  in  the  long 
chase  after  the  enemy's  swiftest  ship,  her  remarkable  speed  kept  her 
abreast  of  her  quarry,  while  her  steadiness  made  the  gunnery  of  the 
men  fatally  effective.  An  official  table,  furnished  on  July  17.  recites 
“that  the  greatest  proportion  of  large  shells  effectively  landed  went 
from  Commodore  Schley’s  flagship,  the  Brooklyn,  and  that  she  placed 
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twenty  five-incli  shells  in  the  vitals  of  the  different  vessels  of  the 
enemy,  pretty  equally  divided.  This  demonstrates  that  the  Brooklyn 
fought  every  ship  of  the  Spanish  squadron  in  turn,  and  landed  nearly 
twice  as  many  five-inch  shells  as  all  five  vessels  did  eight-inch  ones, 
and  as  many  as  all  other  kinds  combined.”  She  herself  was  hit  forty 
times  without  sustaining  any  serious  damage,  and  the  only  man  killed 
in  that  astonishing  naval  battle  was  one  of  her  crew.  The  supersti- 
tious blue-jacket  will  say  that  t he  name  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
cities  in  the  Union,  attached  to  the  cruiser,  was  bound  to  bring  luck  to 
her.  At  any  rate,  by  warship  and  by  city  both,  the  name  of  Brooklyn 
is  bound  to  remain  imperishable  upon  the  rolls  of  fame. 

And  now  the  city  was  hastening  on  to  the  latest  and  greatest  of  her 
consolidations.  Annexing  Williamsburgli  and  the  rest  of  Bushwick 
in  1855;  annexing  the  Yew  Lots  portion  of  Flatbush  in  1880;  annexing 
the  Flatbush  that  remained,  and  New  Utrecht  and  Gravesend  in  1894, 
and  the  last  of  the  “ five  Dutch  towns,”  Flatlands.  in  189G,  Brooklyn 
was  destined  now  soon  to  undergo  that  process  herself  and  throw  all 
her  greatness  into  the  Greater  New  York.  In  view  of  this  passing 
away  of  the  city’s  life  into  a larger  circle  of  municipal  existence  and 
grandeur,  it  becomes  interesting  to  note  who  bore  last  the  distinction 
of  being  Mayor  of  so  honorable  and  famous  a city.  This  privilege 
was  accorded  to  Frederick  IV.  Wurster.  Born  in  North  Carolina  in 
1850,  he  came  to  Brooklyn  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  Thus  he  was 
practically  a Brooklyn  boy,  educated  in  her  public  schools,  graduating 
from  them,  and  entering  upon  a business  career  in  the  same  city  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  He  had  pursued  this  career  successfully  without  seek- 
ing political  office  of  any  sort,  resembling  in  this  his  predecessor,  May- 
or Schieren.  Like  him,  however,  he  had  had  a hand  in  organized 
efforts  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  city,  having  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Nineteenth  Ward  Kepublican  Association,  his 
residence  and  business  interests  being  located  in  Williamsburgli. 
Mayor  Schieren  appointed  him  Fire  Commissioner,  and  his  conduct 
of  that  department  led  to  his  nomination  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Schieren's 
term,  who  rigidly  adhered  to  his  purpose  of  leaving  office  after  the 
great  battle  had  been  won,  in  which  he  had  consented  to  lead  the 
forces  of  reform.  Wurster's  election  afforded  an  illustration  of  how 
different  conditions  had  become  during  these  two  years.  There  was 
a complete  subsidence  of  excitement.  Neither  one  of  the  party  candi- 
dates specially  represented  a fight  for  purity  of  government  now,  for 
each  party  saw  that  only  good  men  could  be  considered  as  possibili- 
ties. Hence,  Mr.  Wurster  was  elected  over  Edward  M.  Grout  by  a 
plurality  of  only  2,095,  quite  a small  figure  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Schier- 
en's thirty  thousand. 

The  project  of  uniting  Brooklyn  and  New  York  into  one  city  had 
been  broached  more  than  once  in  earlier  days  of  the  city’s  history,  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  note  in  the  progress  of  this  narrative.  As  we 
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approach  our  own  times  we 
find  that  on  February  21).  Is7  1, 
a meeting  of  citizens  was 
called  by  the  “Municipal 
Union  Society,’’  which  was 
largely  attended.  A discus- 
sion of  the  project  to  unite  i he 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn developed  the  fact  that  ir 
was  favored  by  much  the 
larger  part  of  those  present. 
Still  later,  we  perceive  (as  un- 
stated in  Yol.  I.,  p.  552)  that 
Brooklyn’s  eminent  and  be- 
loved citizen,  J.  S.  T.  Stra  It- 
alian, was  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic advocates  of  the 
measure;  and  mainly  through 
his  efforts  and  those  of  An- 
drew H.  Green,  the  matter 
was  finally  brought  before  the 
Legislature.  Upon  the  list  of 
localities  and  their  votes  (Yol. 
I„  p.  552),  Brooklyn  appears 
with  a very  small  plurality  in 
favor  of  consolidation — G4.744 
being  for,  and  G4.4G7  against 
it,  a difference  of  only  277. 
But  the  case  against  consoli- 
dation was  even  worse  than 
this.  When  the  act  authoriz- 
ing the  vote  was  passed  in  tin- 
spring  of  1S94,  the  county 
towns  had  not  yet  been  an- 
nexed to  the  city.  Taking, 
therefore,  the  vote  of  Brook- 
lyn as  it  was  before  this  an- 
nexation, there  was  a majority 
of  1,034  votes  against  the 
measure  within  those  limits! 
When  the  bill  authorizing  the 
consolidation  came  from  Al- 
bany to  be  approved  or  disap- 
proved by  the  mayors  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  both 
these  officials  vetoed  it;  but  it 
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w ms  passed  again  by  the  Legislature  over  their  vetoes,  and  became  a 
law  on  May  II.  189(i.  When  the  charter  came  before  the  mayors  the 
u,.\t  year,  Mayor  Strong  vetoed  that  too,  but  Mayor  Wurster  of 
Brooklyn  signified  his  approval.  (See  Yol.  I.,  p.  553.) 

Yet  a strong  and  earnest  movement  had  been  afoot  in  Brooklyn 
peeking  to  overthrow  the  effect  of  the  vote  in  November,  1S94.  The 
very  same  month  the  opposition  to  consolidation  took  definite  shape 
in  t lie  organization  of  a body  of  citizens  calling  themselves  the 
League  of  Loyal  Citizens.  There  were  only  live  men  in  this  movement 
mi  the  start,  but  success  ere  long  crowned  their  efforts  to  arouse  the 
people  of  the  city  to  a pitch  of  enthusiasm  equal  to  their  own,  the  lead- 
ing spirit  being  Mr.  William  C.  Bedfield.  The  Loyal  League  pub- 
lished a series  of  six  pamphlets,  a large  number  of  leaflets,  letters, 
eirciilars;  and  during  several  months  of  1895  issued  a weekly  journal 
called  the  Greater  lirookli/n.  At  first  there  was  very  little  response.  A 
meeting  called  before  the  end  of  November,  at  the  Art  Association 
Hall,  was  rather  poorly  attended,  scarcely  two  hundred  being  pres- 
ent, and  the  New  York  papers  especially  were  rather  inclined  to  poke 
fun  at  the  leaguers,  and  complained  that  the  movement  was  a belated 
one,  and  should  have  been  started  before  the  vote  on  the  subject.  But 
gradually  their  work  began  to  tell.  In  the  Legislature  of  1895,  the 
Loyal  League  strongly  antagonized  the  Consolidation  Bill,  and 
wanted  to  add  to  it  a referendum  amendment.  The  Brooklyn  Aider- 
men  passed  a resolution  opposing  consolidation  in  April,  1S95.  In 
December,  1895,  the  League  started  a petition  to  the  Legislature 
asking  for  a resubmission  of  the  question  to  the  people.  On  January 
7,  189(5,  a preliminary  meeting  of  eighteen  gentlemen  was  held  at  the 
Art  Association  Building,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  calling  a 
mass  meeting  to  protest  against  consolidation,  or  to  demand  resub- 
mission of  the  question.  On  January  13,  the  mass  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Loyal  League. 
This  organization  was  now  treated  with  extreme  respect  by  the  New 
York  papers.  The  vast  auditorium  was  filled  with  an  enthusiastic 
assemblage,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  18  to  its  presided.  His  speech  was  force- 
ful and  witty.  He  stated  t hat  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  enforce 
the  petition  for  resubmission.  " Besubmission  is  the  subject  to  be 
dismissed,"  he  said,  " but  now  there  is  a strong  sentiment  against  any 
consolidation,  with  or  without  resubmission.”  A sentiment  that  was 
applauded  to  the  echo,  and  formed  the  keynote  to  the  speeches  and 
proceedings  of  the  evening  was:  “ Let  the  future  of  Brooklyn  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn."  Besolutions  were  passed,  to 
be  sent  to  the  Legislature,  and  urging  that  body  to  take  no  action 
in  the  matter  of  consolidation  until  the  question  had  been  once  more 
submitted  to  a vote  of  the  people.  A bill  to  that  effect  was  intro- 
ducod  by  Senator  Brush,  and  the  petition  urging  its  passage  bore  sev- 
enty-two thousand  signatures.  On  January  28,  1890,  the  Young  Be- 
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THE  OTHER  BOROUGHS 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

QUEENS — NEWTOWN. 

HE  picturesque  names  which  diversify  the  map  of  the 
Greater  New  York  have  a variety  of  derivations.  Two  are 
suggested  by  natural  or  geographical  features:  Manhattan, 
the  island,  and  Bronx,  the  river.  One  happily  perpetuates 
the  name  of  a city,  great  in  itself  until  its  identity  was  lost  in  a great- 
er.— Brooklyn.  And  two  bear  permanent  witness  to  civil  divisions 
that  once  were  counties  now  wholly  or  in  part  absorbed  by  this 
overwhelming  municipality:  Richmond,  or  Staten  Island,  becom- 
ing a borough  bodily,  and  Queens  yielding  up  more  than  half,  and 
leaving  the  rest  exposed  to  the  inviting  experiment  of  a newly  named 
and  organized  county.  So  the  consideration  of  the  Borough  of 
Queens  must  begin  with  some  account  of  the  early  days  of  the  County 
of  Queens. 

It  was  not  till  the  English  days  that  such  a division  of  territory 
was  heard  of,  and  then  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  surrender  of 
New  Amsterdam.  In  that  earlier  arrangement  already  mentioned, 
all  of  Queens,  with  the  exception  of  Newtown  township,  belonged  to 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  When  under  Dongan  the  institution 
of  the  popular  body  of  the  Assembly  made  necessary  a division  of  the 
province  into  counties,  Kings  must  have  its  mate  and  neighbor  in 
Queens,  in  honor  of  James’s  brother  and  his  royal  consort,  even  as 
Dutchess,  with  its  unfortunate  spelling,  gave  a name  to  one  of  the  up- 
river counties  in  honor  of  the  Duke's  own  wife.  So  that  we  have  for 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  Queens  County  as  such,  March  1,  1683. 
Holding  ourselves  just  now  to  a general  survey  of  the  county  only, 
before  more  properly  confining  ourselves  to  those  parts  which  belong 
to  the  Greater  New  York,  it  may  be  interesting,  if  not  particularly 
edifying  to  read  some  general  estimates  of  its  inhabitants, — t lie  re- 
sult of  the  investigations  of  earlier  historians.  Neither  Prime  nor 
Thompson  are  very  complimentary  in  their  conclusions.  Prime,  from 
the  preacher's  standpoint,  draws  a gloomy  picture  of  moral  deso- 
lation. mainly  as  the  result  of  three  sad  facts:  one  that  “ Yankees 
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and  Dutchmen,  Presbyterians  and  Quakers,  men  of  every  religion 
and  no  religion,  have  for  almost  two  centuries  been  mingled  together, 
with  all  their  various  altinities  and  repulsions”;  another  that  “in 
many  towns,  fishing  and  hunting,  traveling  and  visiting,  and  even 
ordinary  secular  labor,  are  indulged  in  by  multitudes,  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  and,  as  a third,  he  thinks  “ it  is  proper  to  notice  one  of 
the  principal  means  of  demoralization,  with  which  this  county  as  well 
as  the  adjacent  parts  have  been  cursed  for  the  space  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years.  . . . There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  pas- 

sion for  horse  racing,  so  long  and  so  assiduously  cultivated,  has  had 
a powerful  influence  in  stamping  the  character  of  the  people  of  this 
county  with  traits  so  diverse  from  either  of  those  with  which  it  stands 
in  juxtaposition.”  It  is  perhaps  a little  unfortunate  for  Queens,  that 
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one  of  the  two  standard  historians  of  Long  Island  should  have  been 
a clergyman.  It  is  barely  possible  that  another  writer  would  not 
have  seen  such  specters  of  evil  in  heterogeneous  religious  conditions, 
in  the  recreations  afforded  the  residents  of  a metropolis  by  proxiin- 
itous  fields  and  woods  and  streams  on  the  only  free  day  that  some  peo- 
ple ever  get,  or  in  the  generous  contests  of  the  turf.  Yet  there  are 
deleterious  consequences  attached  to  each  of  these  particulars,  and  it 
is  open  to  every  one's  judgment  to-day  to  determine  how  far  Mr. 
Prime  is  right,  and  how  truly  or  otherwise  he  has  hit  off  the  state 
of  things  as  they  still  are  to-day.  Thompson  has  something  to  say 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  intellectual  status  in  Queens  County  in  days 
of  old.  lie  remarks  that  the  county  contained  mainly  English  set- 
tlers, and  that  they  were  but  “ poorly  educated.”  As  a specimen  he 
gives  us  a copy  of  a paper  or  protest  presented  to  the  Provincial  As- 
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sembly  by  the  three  members  of  Queens  County,  Thomas  Willett, 
John  Tollman,  and  John  Willett,  which  reads  as  follows:  “ On  the 
20th  day  of  Ougost  last,  the  house  consisting  of  2 Persons,  wheareof 
the  Speeker  was  one,  Tenu  of  the  number  did  in  the  House  dialings 
th<*  Speeker  to  be  nnquallilied  for  his  being  an  aliane,  and  afterwards 
did  repetit  the  same  to  the  Governor,  which  they  have  all  so  giv  in 
under  theare  hands;  upon  which  heed  the  House  being  equally  di- 
vided, could  giv  noe  decision.  Till  you  giv  us  fader  satisfaction, 
and  the  Speeker  clere  himself  from  being  an  aliane,  we  can  not  acte 
with  you,  to  sit  and  spend  ower  Tyme,  and  the  country’s  money,  to 
mak  actes  that  will  be  voyd  in  themselves.”  Judged  by  the  stand- 
ards of  orthography  of  that  day  this  does  not  seem  so  extravagantly 
bad;  yet  these  protestants  from  Queens  were  expelled  from  the  house 
on  September  22,  1701,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  contumacious  na- 
ture of  their  paper,  but  also,  as  Thompson  italicizes,  because  it  was 
written  “ in  barbarous  English,  and  showing  their  ignorance  and  un- 
acquaintedness with  the  English  language.”  Without  any  special 
refutation  of  these  disparaging  representations  regarding  Queens 
County,  it  will  be  seen,  as  we  take  up  the  parts  within  the  city  limits 
in  detail,  that  facts  and  circumstances  of  a nature  to  warrant  opposite 
conclusions  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

Of  the  six  townships  constituting  the  county,  three — Newtown, 
Flushing,  and  Jamaica, — fall  within  the  territory  of  the  Greater  New 
York  throughout  their  whole  extent.  Of  Hempstead,  but  a small 
strip  along  its  western  border  is  included.  The  remainder  of  the 
township,  together  with  those  of  North  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay, 
are  about  to  be  erected  into  a new  county  to  be  called  Nassau,  an 
appropriate  reminder  of  an  ancient  name  of  Long  Island.  And  New- 
town claims  our  attention,  first,  because  topographically  it  follows 
closely  in  natural  order  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  the  treatment  of 
which  we  have  just  concluded;  and  also  because  it  contains  within 
its  borders  a municipal  development  which  made  the  action  of  three 
mayors  an  essential  part  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  consoli- 
dation which  is  the  subject  of  these  volumes. 

As  we  explore  the  dim  past  the  first  inklings  of  history  that  give  us 
a view  of  the  Avhite  man  in  these  parts  show  scarce  half  a dozen  set- 
tlers within  the  boundaries  of  Newtown.  Far  up  at  what  was  for- 
merly called  Fish's  Point,  where  now  the  North  Beach  Pier  receives 
excursionists  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  elevating  delights  afforded  by 
that  highly  reputable  resort,  Hendrick  Harmensen,  occupied,  or  culti- 
vated, a farm  of  some  hundreds  of  acres.  The  year  given  for  this 
beginning  of  civilization  is  1(>38.  when  W illiam  Kieft  was  Director- 
General  of  New  Netherland.  About  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  a 
little  later,  a tract  of  one  hundred  acres  at  the  southern  borders  of  the 
township  came  into  the  possession  of  and  was  occupied  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, Bichard  Brutnell,  or  Brutnall,  whose  home  in  England  was 
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at  Bradford  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  was  probably  verv 
far  from  his  thoughts  that  some  twenty  years  later  the  place  he  was 
living  in  would  be  included  within  another  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. The  spot  on  which  he  settled  was  located  on  Newtown  Creek, 
and  along  the  east  bank  of  Canapaukah  Creek,  a very  pretty  Indian 
name,  which  more  prosaic  days  and  tastes  reduced  to  the  homely 
designation  still  prevalent  as  Dutch  Kills.  On  the  west  bank  came 
to  settle  a neighbor  whose  nationality  gave  better  warrant  for  this 
name.  This  was  Tymen  Jansen,  whose  merits  as  a ship-carpenter, 
or  whose  bill  against  them  in  such  employ,  induced  the  West  India 
Company  to  transfer  to  him  a tract  of  land  on  Newtown  Creek,  run- 
ning up  northward  along  the  Canapaukah.  Finally,  among  these 
earliest  settlers  must  be  noticed  Burger  Jorissen,  whose  name,  as  thus 
spelled,  is  sufficiently  Dutch,  but  who  is  said  to  have  hailed  from 
Silesia,  and  to  have  been  “ a respectable  blacksmith,”  as  if  all  black- 
smiths were  not  that.  A fate  similar  to  that  of  his  fellow-tradesman 
at  Turtle  Bay  on  Manhattan  befell  him,  in  that  he  was  brained  by 
a hatchet  in  the  hands  of  an  Indian.  But  in  life  he  occupied  the 
historic  position  of  the  first  white  man  to  own  the  shores  of  the  East 
River  opposite  Blackwell’s  Island,  and  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  pros- 
pects and  the  fertile  soil  which  in  later  days  made  Ravenswood  a 
spot  greatly  sought  after. 

Upon  old  maps  of  the  township  of  Newtown,  as  upon  the  latest  map 
of  the  Greater  New  York,  there  is  found  the  name  of  a settlement  or 
neighborhood  known  as  Maspetli.  This  was  once  the  title  applied 
to  all  or  nearly  all  the  territory  embraced  within  the  township, 
under  the  slightly  modified  form  of  Mespat.  In  our  previous  volume 
mention  was  made  of  the  many  refugees  from  New  England  who  came 
to  William  Ivieft  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  that  among  these  was  the 
Rev.  Francis  Doughty,  who  received  a grant  of  land  for  himself  and 
adherents  in  1642  at  Maspetli.  We  stated  there  that  Mr.  Doughty 
belonged  to  the  Anabaptist,  or  Baptist,  persuasion.  We  must  be 
more  precise  here.  Doubtless  he  finally  came  to  conclusions  as  far 
apart  from  the  Puritans  as  are  contained  in  the  Baptist  creed,  but 
his  dispute  at  first  was  much  milder.  Fie  only  contended  that  the 
children  of  baptized  persons,  not  as  yet  communicants,  were  entitled 
to  baptism.  This  virulent  heresy  could  not  be  tolerated  in  New 
England.  For  his  dissent  on  other  points  from  the  church  estab- 
lishment at  home  he  sought  a wider  field  for  opinion  at  Cohannet. 
now  Taunton,  until  he  struck  out  on  this  new  line,  when  the  skies 
subtending  this  part  of  the  New  World  ceased  to  be  wide  enough  for 
him,  and  he  discovered,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  that  he  had  sim- 
ply made  an  exchange  of  the  frying-pan  for  the  fire,  which  in  point 
of  personal  comfort  made  no  very  material  difference.  Forced  out 
of  the  atmosphere  of  Puritan  orthodoxy,  he  gained  a brief  breathing 
spell  in  Rhode  Island,  but,  not  being  quite  a Baptist,  he  sought  for 
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<i  permanent  home  and  asylum  under  the  more  catholic,  or  more  in- 
dilTerent,  Kieft  of  New  Xetherland.  He  was  not  disappointed  in  his 
welcome.  His  fortune,  which  had  been  respectable  when  he  left 
the  home  of  his  ancestors  in  Lincolnshire,  near  Boston,  had  been 
shattered  when  he  made  such  deplorable  shipwreck  of  his  faith,  but 
lie  did  not  need  any  funds  to  secure  from  the  Dutch  Director  a 
patent  for  a large  tract  of  laud  measuring  13,332  acres  at  what  is 
railed  Mespat  in  the  instrument,  and  which  thus  covers  the  later 
Newtown  territory  to  wit hin  a couple  of  thousand  acres.  All  the  price 
required  was  colonization  and  cultivation  at  the  beginning;  only  they 
were  obligated  “ to  pay,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  the  tenth  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  whether  cultivated  with  the  plow,  hoe, 
or  otherwise,  orchards  and  kitchen-gardens  not  exceeding  one  mor- 
gen (2  acres)  excepted.”  They  had  power  to  establish  in  the  afore- 
said tract  a town  or  towns;  to  erect  a church  or  churches;  to  exercise 
the  Reformed  Christian  religion  and  church  discipline  which  they 
profess;  also  to  administer  of  right,  high,  low,  and  middle  jurisdic- 
tion; to  decide  civil  suits”;  all  these,  with  some  reservations  indi- 
cated. The  name  was  derived  from  an  Indian  one,  applied  to  the 
locality  or  to  a tribe,  and  written  by  the  Dutch  Mespaclites.  This 
would  have  been  somewhat  of  a jaw-breaker  for  the  new  English 
settlers,  hence  it  was  simplified  to  Mespat.  It  is  not  hard  to  trace 
the  change  from  this  to  the  later  spelling  and  pronunciation.  The 
Dutch  were  apt  to  pronounce  the  short  e very  broadly,  the  well-known 
American  name  Lansing  being  written  Lensing  in  Dutch,  yet  pro- 
nounced the  same.  So  Mespat  became  Maspeth  to  English  eyes  in 
order  to  preserve  the  sound  to  English  ears.  On  the  authority  of 
Thompson,  the  Indian  name  applied  to  the  territory  embraced  in  the 
township  was  Wandowenock,  and  the  Kockaway  tribe  claimed  to  be 
its  owners. 

Encouraged  by  so  generous  a grant  of  land.  Mr.  Doughty  and  his 
parishioners  went  to  work  to  develop  its  resources.  Dwellings  and 
buildings  to  house  the  fruit  of  the  land  went  up  in  many  directions, 
but  not  far  apart  lest  the  perils  of  a savage  country  should  find  them 
too  far  separated  in  emergencies  likely  to  occur.  They  had  scarcely 
been  a year  upon  the  ground  when  just  such  an  emergency  wiped  out 
their  entire  enterprise.  We  need  not  here  repeat  the  story  of  those 
i wn  awful  nights  in  February.  1343.  when  the  wails  of  murdered  inno- 
cents went  up  from  Paulus  and  Corlear’s  Hooks.  In  the  war  of  ven- 
geance that  swept  over  the  later  territory  of  Greater  New  York,  from 
the  Bronx  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Maspeth  suffered  with  all  the  rest, 
and  its  fate  was  nothing  short  of  extinction. 

When  peace  was  again  established  the  settlers  who  had  escaped 
the  tomahawk  came  back  to  their  desolated  plantations.  The  earlier 
"ceupants  wishing  to  enjoy  the  security  of  a title  put  down  on 
paper  for  Doughty  and  his  people,  now  also  secured  patents  or 
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“ ground-briefs  ” for  their  possessions.  Burger  Jorissen,  Tyinen  .Tun- 
sen,  and  Richard  Brutnall  all  did  so  in  one  month.  But  some  changes 
of  interest  soon  followed.  Jansen  sold  his  farm  to  Juris  Stevenson; 
de  Caper  was  an  additional  epithet  which  truth  requires  us  to  say 
means  the  “robber’’  or  “pirate”;  but  from  neither  of  these  names 
would  one  suspect  that  the  Van  Alst  family  claim  him  as  their  ances- 
tor. So  was  Hendrick  llarmensen,  up  at  North  Beach  and  Bowery 
Bay,  the  progenitor  of  the  Biker  family,  a name  which  has  passed 
to  its  present  form  through  that  of  the  Dutch  “ Rycke,”  or  “ Iiycken,” 


the  “ rich,”  and  which  is  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  island  in  mid- 
stream opposite  the  site  of  the  old  llarmensen  plantation. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Doughty  was  not  so  successful  in  permanently  plant- 
ing himself  upon  his  original  grant  after  the  Indian  wars.  lie  came 
to  entertain  exaggerated  notions  as  to  his  powers  and  privileges  as 
a Patroon,  under  the  patent  bestowed  by  Kieft.  lie  imagined  he 
could,  so  to  speak,  subsell.  Persons  desiring  to  settle  in  Maspeth  were 
required  by  him  to  pay  a sum  of  money  down  at  once,  and  to  stipulate 
an  annual  payment  besides.  The  other  patentees  who  had  received 
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tin*  grant  of  the  land  simultaneously  with  their  pastor  disputed  his 
ij.rht  to  make  such  terms  with  either  themselves  or  others.  If  out- 
siders  should  come  to  locate  in  the  colony,  any  payments  from  them 
were  due  to  all  the  patentees,  and  not  to  Doughty  only.  tSuit  was 
brought  before  the  Director  and  Council,  and  the  case  decided  against 
the  clergyman,  lie  was  much  discouraged  thereby,  and  felt  that  he 
was  robbed  of  his  rights.  After  vain  attempts  to  obtain  redress  he 
left  the  township,  and  became  the  pastor  of  a dock  of  co-religion- 
ists at  Flushing.  Finally,  in  1(348  or  1G49,  lie  left  Dutclulom 
altogether,  repairing  to  Virginia.  Meantime  his  daughter  had  mar- 
ried that  interesting  character  Jonkheer,  or  Jonker  (pronounced  Yon- 
ker,  and  equivalent  to  Sir),  Adriaen  van  der  Donck,  the  Patroon, 
owner  of  half  of  Westchester  County;  active  and  skillful  as  an  op- 
ponent of  Stuy vesant,  and  whose  property,  being  Yonker's  land,  has 
given  a name  to  that  beautiful  city  on  the  Hudson  just  outside  the 
limits  of  Greater  New  York.  That  same  circumstance  has  contrib- 
uted to  leave  a similar  name  within  the  bounds  of  (Jueens  Borough. 
Mr.  Doughty  transferred  to  his  daughter  a bowery,  or  farm,  on  the 
west  shore  of  Flushing  Bay.  It  embraced  that  isolated  spot  among 
the  salt  meadows  of  the  bay,  which  rises  to  a somewhat  higher  eleva- 
tion, and  presents  to  the  eye  a knoll  bare  of  trees,  but  covered  with 
grass.  Upon  it  rests  the  causeway  which  in  later  generations  short- 
ened the  distance  between  Flushing  and  Brooklyn  by  some  twelve 
miles.  As  at  high  tides  the  waters  will  cover  the  surrounding 
meadows,  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  island  occasionally,  and  so  it 
bears  the  name  of  Yonker's  Island,  and  will  always  be  a reminder  of 
the  learned  and  active  van  der  Donck.  At  the  same  time  it  marks  the 
point  where  Newtown  history  takes  leave  of  Mr.  Doughty. 

Some  years  pass  away  and  into  the  township  of  Newtown  there 
comes  another  inflow  of  emigration,  touching  another  locality,  having 
an  all  important  bearing  upon  the  later  characteristics  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  determining  its  final  designation.  The  section  that  now 
comes  into  the  foreground  is  that  of  Newtown  Village.  In  LG52.  ten 
years  after  Doughty's  experiment  began,  a company  of  English  colo- 
nists from  Connecticut  came  to  Long  Island,  and  found  here  “a 
locality  well  watered  by  springs,  and  having  convenient  fresh 
meadows.”  It  was  well  away  from  the  marshes  about  the  banks  of 
Newtown  Creek,  Canapaukah  Creek,  and  other  creeks  running  up 
into  the  interior,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Flushing  Bay  on  the 
other.  Most  of  the  new  settlers  were  from  places  near  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Sound,  from  Greenwich,  Stamford,  Fairfield;  some  of 
them  came  straight  from  England;  men  of  note  in  later  years  were 
Bichard  Betts,  of  Ipswich;  Thomas  Hazard,  of  Boston,  and  John 
Burroughes,  of  Salem,  so  that  Massachusetts  also  contributed  its 
quota  of  emigrants  to  Long  Island.  But  it  was  still  under  Dutch 
rale,  although  such  an  incursion  as  the  present  boded  no  good  for  its 
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continuance.  Hence,  Director  Stuyvesant  had  to  be  applied  t « • Pc 
the  privileges  of  town  government,  which  were  granted  in  the  sam<- 
forms  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  the  Dutch  towns  in 
Kings  County.  Even  the  name  had  to  be  Dutch,  and  as  yet  there  i> 
no  suspicion  of  Newtown.  The  name  of  Middelburgli  was  given  to 
the  new  township,  a selection  which  puzzled  historian  Thompson 
But  Stuyvesant  believed  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  and  would 
have  liked  to  reproduce  the  whole  map  of  Holland  in  America.  New 
Amsterdam  must  have  its  New  Haeriem,  because  these  cities  wen- 
neighbors  in  the  mother  country.  As  there  was  a Flushing  i or  Yli.x 
singen)  near  the  present  English  settlement,  the  province  of  Zeeland, 
in  which  Vlissingen  occupies  a prominent  point  as  a port,  must  fur 
nish  the  name  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Middelburgli,  an  interior 
town,  to  designate  a location  relatively  similar  here.  Remember- 
ing then  that  Newtown  was  Middelburgli  once,  as  we  go  to  the  spot 
where  the  old  and  the  new  Presbyterian  churches  face  each  other  on 
what  is  now  the  Hoffman  Boulevard,  we  may  reflect  that  here  were 
lined  along  a much  less  pretentious  thoroughfare  the  New  England 
cottages,  with  thatched  roofs,  which  these  newcomers  quickly  put 
up.  As  time  went  by  there  was  a spreading  out  of  the  English  set- 
tlers south  westward  toward  the  Newtown  Creek.  And  now  origi- 
nated another  name  which  lives  to  this  day.  Here  toward  the  east,  and 
running  up  nearly  to  the  present  Newtown,  was  a stream,  or  kill, 
or  kills.  There  was  also  Canapaukah,  further  down;  along  the  latter 
were  the  farms  of  the  earliest  Dutch  colonists.  Hence  the  streams 
eastward,  nearer  the  head  of  Newtown  Creek,  came  to  be  known  as 
the  English  Kills,  a name  not  now  prevalent;  while,  per  contra,  the 
beautiful  name  of  Canapaukah  was  metamorphosed  into  plain  Dutch 
Kills,  and  still  dubs  the  section  thus  first  distinguished. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  the  threatening  and  approaching 
seizure  of  New  Netherland  by  the  English,  the  colonists  of  New- 
town could  not  be  depended  upon  to  remain  loyal  to  the  Dutch.  Tim 
crisis  began  to  appear  two  years  before  the  fiual  conquest.  In  1(5(5- 
Connecticut  received  a charter  from  Charles  II.,  in  which  deliberate 
mention  was  made  of  “ islands  adjacent,”  as  forming  a part  of  that 
colony.  The  Middelburgli  people  hailed  the  paper-annexation  with 
enthusiasm.  At  a meeting  of  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  depu- 
ties appeared  from  this  town  as  well  as  from  Jamaica.  Town  offi- 
cers in  the  English  style — clerk,  constable,  and  townsmen — were 
elected  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty.  When  it  came  to  the  fiasco  of 
voting  for  a president  of  t he  Long  Island  < ’on federation,  our  truculent 
friend,  Captain  John  Scott,  was  chosen  with  much  ardor  in  these 
parts.  All  this  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  crowning  event  of  August, 
1(5(54,  when  Stuyvesant  surrendered  to  Nichols  and  the  English  in- 
habitants of  Long  Island  finally  hail  their  wish.  Now  occurred  the 
erection  of  Long  and  Staten  Islands  into  Yorkshire,  with  its  throe 
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Hidings,  the  West  Riding  comprising  Staten  Island,  Kings  County, 
and  Newtown  of  Queens.  Some  changes  affecting  this  township  were 
also  made.  Its  boundaries  were  enlarged  so  as  to  take  in  the  “ out- 
plantations,”  those  of  the  earliest  settlers,  which  could  not  of  right 
be  included  in  the  Doughty  patent.  In  the  negotiations  with  Con- 
necticut, which  were  in  treasonable  anticipation  of  the  surrender, 
the  Dutch  appellation  of  the  town  had  been  discarded,  and  that  of 
Hastings  given  to  it.  This  lasted  until  the  incorporation  with  the 
West  Riding,  after  which  the  present  name  of  Newtown  was  as- 
signed. In  1683,  Newtown  was  made  a part  of  the  newly  formed 
County  of  Queens. 

The  Dutch  rule,  especially  under  Stuyvesant,  had  been  irksome  to 
the  English  settlers.  Rut  the  rule  of  the  King,  which  they  had  hailed 
with  such  eagerness,  soon  proved  to  have  its  thorns  as  well  as  roses. 
The  “ Duke’s  Laws  ” had  been  duly  adopted  and  accepted  at  the 
Hempstead  Convention  in  1665.  Four  years  later  there  was  a con- 
certed movement  on  the  part  of  all  the  later  Queens  County  towns: 
Hempstead  (not  yet  divided),  Oyster  Bay,  Jamaica,  Flushing,  and 
Newtown;  the  one  English  town  of  Kings,  Gravesend,  and  the  two 
Westchester  County  towns  of  East  and  West  Chester,  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  grievances  which  they  felt.  On  October  9,  1669,  they  ad- 
dressed a memorial  to  Governor  Lovelace.  They  plainly  recited  the 
points  in  the  Duke's  Laws  to  which  they  objected,  and  stated  the 
provisions  they  wanted  in  their  place.  The}'  complained  of  restric- 
tions put  upon  trade.  But,  as  chief  grievance,  they  insisted  that 
they  could  not  endure  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  any  share  in 
the  legislation  of  the  province.  They  very  pointedly  intimated  that 
this  exclusion  was  tantamount  to  a breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  colonial  authorities,  since  the  proclamation  issued  by  Nichols 
at  Gravesend  before  the  surrender  had  distinctly  promised  that  they 
“ should  enjoy  all  such  privileges  as  His  Majesty’s  other  subjects  in 
America  enjoyed.”  Of  these  privileges  a main  one  was  a share  in 
making  the  laws  “ by  such  deputies  as  shall  be  yearly  chosen  by 
the  freeholders  of  every  town  and  parish.”  Some  slight  attention 
was  paid  by  the  Governor  and  Council  to  the  petitions  of  the  towns 
enumerated,  but  the  matters  most  keenly  felt  were  left  in  abey- 
ance. It  may  not  have  been  with  much  regret,  therefore,  that  in 
1673  the  news  came  to  Newtown  that  a Dutch  squadron  had  retaken 
New  York  and  made  New  Orange  of  the  capital  of  the  rehabili- 
tated Province  of  New  Netkerland,  with  Captain  Anthony  Colve  as 
Governor.  The  town  hastened  to  give  evidence  of  submission  to 
conquerors  so  prompt  and  rulers  so  resolute  as  these,  by  deputing 
John  Ketcham  and  John  Burroughes  to  repair  to  the  fort  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  They  appeared  there  on  August  22,  1673,  less  than  a 
month  after  the  recapture,  carrying  the  English  colors  and  a con- 
stable’s staff  in  token  of  submission.  It  was  accepted  with  a swift- 
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ness  which  took  away  their  breath,  for  already  was  their  town  **  Mid 
delburgh  ” again  in  the  minds  of  the  new  rulers,  and  six  names  wen- 
demanded  from  whom  were  to  be  selected  three  “ Schepens,”  as  if 
never  any  other  form  of  government  had  been  known  there.  On  Au- 
gust 24  the  six  names  were  before  Colve  and  his  council.  They  includ- 
ed those  of  Ketcliam  and  Burrouglies,  but  evidently  the  Governor  pre- 
ferred others  to  them,  for  they  were  not  among  those  appointed  t.> 
office.  On  August  31,  the  Governor’s  emissaries  for  receiving  the 
oath  of  allegiance  from  denizens  of  Long  Island,  arrived  at  New- 
town. Of  the  ninety-nine  adult  male  townsmen  then,  only  twenty- 
three  were  “ at  home”  for  this  business.  Their  oath  was  taken  and 
the  magistrates  were  ordered  to  see  to  it  that  the  rest  did  tin*  same. 
The  next  year  restored  everything  again  under  English  rule  and  Eng- 
lish ways,  and  Edmund  Andros  was  made  Governor.  An  incident  of 
rare  interest  in  the  history  of  Newtown  is  connected  with  this  official. 
He  had  but  barely  received  back  the  province  from  Governor  Colve 
"when,  on  November  10,  1074,  he  received  a paper  from  John  Bur- 
roughes.  the  Clerk  of  Newtown,  in  reply  to  his  order  of  November  4. 
reinstating  the  officers  of  the  town  as  they  were  before  the  recapture 
by  the  Dutch.  In  this  paper  the  honest  clerk,  in  unvarnished  terms, 
recalled  the  grievances  formerly  complained  of.  The  Court  of  Assize, 
a sort  of  supreme  judicatory,  as  we  have  before  explained,  and  of 
wrhich  the  Governor  was  President,  also  came  in  for  a share  of  Mr. 
Borrouglies-s  criticism.  Andros  did  not  relish  such  freedom  at  all. 
He  ordered  Captain  Betts  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  paper,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  came  from  the  Clerk  alone,  or  was  the 
expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  community.  A town  meeting 
was  called  on  December  5,  at  which  a peculiar  resolution  was 
adopted.  Biker,  in  his  “ Annals  of  Newtown,”  calls  it  “ somewhat 
enigmatical.”  He  might  have  used  less  qualifying  terms.  It  was 
worthy  of  the  utterances  of  the  Delphic  Oracle  of  old.  The  vote 
being  put  “ whether  the  town  sent  the  address  to  the  Governor,  the 
town  generally  voted  that  it  is  their  act;  that  is  to  say,  the  copy  of 
the  paper  which  came  from  the  Governor  being  read  in  the  public- 
meeting,  voted  that  the  town  are  willing  to  send  an  answer  to  the 
Governor's  proclamation,  with  thankfulness  for  his  care  toward  us.” 
Like  the  Delphic  Oracle  of  old.  this  vote  had  the  advantage  of  being 
understood  in  just  the  way  that  any  party  desired.  Mr.  Burrouglies 
drew  from  it  the  assurance  that  he  was  fully  sustained,  and  was 
even  emboldened  to  write  a second  letter  to  the  Governor,  as  breezy 
as  the  first.  Unfortunately,  Andros  drew  quite  the  opposite  con- 
clusion, and,  on  the  assumption  that  the  town  discarded  their  Clerk's 
freedom  of  address,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  personally  respon- 
sible, ordered  Burrouglies  to  be  arrested  by  the  Constable.  On  Janu- 
ary 15,  1675,  the  Clerk  was  accordingly  brought  a prisoner  before 
Governor  and  Council.  His  defense  went  for  nothing,  and  he  was 
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remanded  to  the  city  prison  from  that  day  (Friday)  till  Monday, 
January  18,  when  he  was  conducted  to  the  whipping-post  in  front  of 
tin*  City  Hall  on  Coenties  Slip,  to  be  fastened  thereto,  and  to  stand 
t here  for  an  hour  “ with  a paper  on  his  breast  setting  forth  the  cause 
thereof  to  be  for  signing  seditious  letters  in  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Newtown  against  the  Government  and  Court  of  Assizes.”  Further 
he  was  rendered  incapable  of  bearing  any  office  or  trust  for  the  fu- 
ture. This  shameful  sentence  was  carried  out  on  Monday  as  ordered, 
but  the  spectacle  of  this  worthy  and  venerable  man  of  fifty-eight, 
ilnis  undeservedly  disgraced  for  standing  up  for  the  people's  rights, 
only  enhanced  his  act  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  made  them 
impatient  with  the  petty  tyranny  which  resorted  to  such  barbarous 
methods  for  vindicating  its  authority.  A double  retribution  fell  up- 
on Andros.  He  was  removed  to  make  way  for  Dongan,  who  came  to 


grant  what  Andros  had  denied,  and  to  institute  the  liberal  measures 
i lie  petty  tyrant  could  not  have  been  trusted  to  inaugurate.  And 
" hen  later  he  came  back  to  America  with  greater  power  than  ever, 
it  was  only  of  short  duration,  and  he  himself  found  a prison  closing 
its  doors  upon  him  as  the  act  of  an  indignant  people.  This  brings  us, 
<>f  course,  to  the  days  of  the  Leisler  Troubles,  as  they  have  been 
•ailed.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  there  would  have  been 
hearty  acquiescence  at  Newtown  in  the  summary  proceedings  at  Bos- 
ton, which  deposed  and  imprisoned  Andros.  And  early  in  the  move- 
ment which  raised  Leisler  to  the  chief  command,  Newtown  men  took 
part  prominently  in  his  counsels.  But  later  the  headquarters  of  the 
opposition  to  Leisler  seemed  to  have  been  taken  up  in  Queens  County. 
Jacob  Milborne  was  sent  to  Long  Island  with  a force  to  suppress 
this  antagonism,  on  October  2S,  1 (‘>00.  The  rebels  against  the  popular 
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party  were  driven  from  the  field,  but  they  took  their  revenge  in  ad- 
dressing to  their  Majesties’  secretary  virulent  accusations  against 
the  acting  governor.  Leisler  was  provoked  into  acts  of  severity  hv 
this  resistance,  and  hence  the  bitter  issue  was  hurried  on  when 
nothing  but  a judicial  murder  would  allay  the  hatred  that  had  been 
aroused  on  both  sides.  One  expedition  sent  out  by  order  of  Leisler 
had  been  particularly  exasperating  to  the  people  of  Newtown  and 
Flushing.  After  Major  Milborne  had  scattered  the  opponents  of  his 
father-in-law's  rule,  Samuel  Edsall,  of  Newtown,  a member  of  the 
Council,  and  Captain  Williams,  were  placed  in  command  of  a bod\ 
of  troops,  which  scoured  Flushing  Bay  and  the  Sound  with  armed 
boats  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  “rebels”  against  the  man  who 
was  himself  considered  to  be  a rebel  by  them.  They  were  also  or- 
dered to  land,  search  houses  of  suspected  citizens,  and  seize  persons 
and  papers  at  their  discretion.  They  may  not  have  performed  their 
ungrateful  office  in  the  gentlest  or  most  discreet  manner  possible. 
In  the  complaint  addressed  to  royalty's  ears  Milborne  and  Edsall 
were  denounced  as  “two  base  villains,”  who,  “with  their  collected 
rabble,  in  a barbarous  and  inhuman  manner  came  over  from  New 
York  to  Long  Island,  and  there  did  break  open,  plunder,  and  de- 
stroy the  houses  and  estates  of  their  Majesties’  subjects,  in  a most 
rude  and  barbarous  manner,  not  regarding  age  or  sex.” 

So  we  pass,  with  but  a few  uneventful  intervening  years,  from  this 
unhappy  episode,  which  left  heartburnings  in  city  and  country  for 
a generation  after,  into  the  eighteenth  century.  The  preceding  cen- 
tury had  been  the  one  of  discovert7  and  of  the  beginnings  of  civili- 
zation; that  now  opening  was  destined  to  bring  independence  and 
nationhood.  There  could  be  no  question  of  either  one  without  de- 
velopment of  resources,  and  the  realization  of  that  strength  that 
comes  with  the  accumulation  of  national  wealth.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  note  what  share  in  the  resources  of  the  colony  was  borne 
or  contributed  by  the  section  now  under  discussion.  The  produce 
of  the  soil  was  of  course  the  first  that  claims  attention  here,  as  else- 
where in  these  rural  communities,  which  are  now  a part  of  one  great 
municipality,  and  Newtown  occupies  an  honorable  place  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  farmers  of  the  township  cultivated  a great  variety  of 
garden  truck.  Wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  corn  tvere  also  raised  in  abun- 
dant quantity.  Experiments  with  raising  tobacco,  eagerly  tried  on 
Manhattan  Island,  and  generously  rewarded  by  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, were  quite  successful  in  the  vicinity  of  Newtown  village,  so 
that  tobacco  became  a staple  commodity.  But  the  special  pride  of 
Newtown  were  its  orchards.  Bears  and  peaches  grew  luxuriously  here 
as  in  other  parts  of  New  Netherland;  and  the  apple  never  found  a 
home  so  congenial.  Indeed,  one  variety  of  this  luscious  fruit  has 
borne  the  name  of  Newtown  far  and  wide.  The  “ Newtown  Pip- 
pin,” declared  by  agricultural  authorities  to  be  the  finest  apple  in 
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our  country,  distinguished  as  it  is  for  its  superior  apples,  was  first 
brought  to  its  excellent  quality  upon  the  farm  of  the  Moore  family, 
in-ar  the  village.  These  apples,  so  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  this  cen- 
tury, were  exported  to  England,  and  brought  there  as  much  as  five 
cents  apiece,  or  §20  per  barrel  at  wholesale.  The  people  were  so 
diligent  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  that  in  1723  all  the  available 
soil  had  been  made  to  yield  its  fruit,  so  that  but  few  parcels  were 
left  as  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  funds  when  needed. 
Even  then  the  fertility  of  the  soil  had  not  yet  been  exhausted.  It 
needed  no  stimulus  from  artificial  manures  or  fertilizers.  Year  after 
year  the  patient  ground  rendered  its  returns  obedient  to  the  touch 
of  only  the  plow  or  the  hoe.  The  potato  had  now  been  added  to  the 
other  products,  and  was  cultivated  with  great  success.  Domestic 
fowls,  bees,  horses,  and  cattle  were  specialties  Avitli  some.  Prices 
were  1oa\',  but  living  Avas  cheap  and  simple,  and  plenty  reigned.  In 
1730  wheat  sold  in  NeAvtOAvn  for  3 shillings  3 pence  a bushel;  but- 
ter, for  1 shilling  a pound,  and  was  of  such  fine  quality  that  Yew- 
toAvn  houseAvives  Avere  continually  getting  prizes  at  Xew  York  fairs. 
The  field  laborer  received  only  3 shillings  per  day,  but  he  lived  like 
a prince  off  the  fat  of  the  land.  Other  industries  besides  those  direct- 
ly connected  with  the  soil  were  not  lacking.  Up  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  toAvnship,  Avhere  Fish’s  Point  divides  the  waters  of 
Bowery  and  Flushing  bays,  a fulling  mill  was  erected  in  1091.  By 
vote  of  the  tOAvnspeople  “ the  stream  or  brook  commonly  called 
Lodowick  Brook,”  Avas  granted  to  two  brothers  Stevenson,  for  them 
to  build  thereon  said  fulling  mill,  which  Avas  considered  a very  de- 
sirable accession  to  the  toAvnship,  because  imported  cloths  were  ex- 
pensive, and  the  people  wished  to  raise  their  own  sheep,  and  have 
home-made  Avoolens.  In  1711  the  fulling  mill  passed  into  the  hands 
of  one  Jesse  Kip,  who  owned  and  operated  a gristmill  near  Fish’s 
Point.  The  former  mill  is  no  more,  although  one  still  hears  of  Full- 
ing Mill  Dam  in  this  vicinity.  But  Kip's  gristmill,  sold  to  a member 
of  the  Fish  family,  and  thus  passing  into  the  hands  of  T.  B.  Jackson, 
is  still  standing,  and  is  knoAvn  by  the  name  of  Jackson's  Mill.  Pas- 
sengers melloAved  by  the  fluids  so  abundantly  flowing  at  Yorth  Beach 
are  carried  in  close  proximity  past  this  mill  on  the  trolley-cars  to 
Brooklyn.  In  1720  three  gristmills  were  to  be  found  in  the  town- 
ship, and  one  more  Avas  added  later.  Avhich  did  the  bolting  as  Avell 
as  the  grinding  by  mechanical  power  instead  of  by  hand.  In  1721 
a barkmill  and  tannery  Avere  put  up  in  YewtOAvn  Milage.  A starch 
factory  Avas  also  started  there,  Avhile  at  Hallett’s  Cove  a lime  yard 
was  established,  and  at  the  head  of  Flushing  Bay  Joris  Itapelye 
erected  a brewery,  and  thereby  raised  himself  to  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  being  called  “ the  chief  brewer  of  the  toAvn.”  The  labor  re- 
quired to  be  done  in  these  increasing  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  man- 
ufacture Avas  committed  to  a great  extent  to  the  hands  of  slaves.  In 
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1755  a careful  census  revealed  the  fact  that  there  were  ninety-one 
male  and  seventy-two  female  slaves — negroes  and  Southern  Indians 
— in  the  township.  These  people  were  usually  treated  with  great 
kindness.  They  remained  attached  to  the  same  families  for  genera- 
tions; they  were  regularly  married,  carefully  instructed  in  religion, 
well  fed  and  clothed,  and  given  their  leisure  on  Sundays  and  holiday  s. 
Yet  resentment  often  bred  thoughts  of  vengeance  and  cruelty  in 
their  hearts,  which  took  shape  in  deeds  of  frightful  violence  at  times, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Indian  slaves.  Thus  in  the  hamlet  known 
as  Middletown,  near  the  junction  of  the  present  Broadway,  in  Long 
Island  City,  with  the  old  Newtown  Boad,  the  family  of  one  of  the 


Halletts,  father,  mother,  and  five  children,  were  ruthlessly  murdered 
by  an  Indian  woman  and  her  husband,  who  were  their  slaves  and 
who  had  been  rebuked  for  some  slight  fault. 

A bit  of  romantic  interest  enters  into  Newtown  history  in  the  year 
175G,  which  connects  it  with  the  outside  world.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  occurred  the  cruel  transportation  of  the  people  of  Nova 
Scotia,  which  has  been  immortalized  in  American  literature  by  Long- 
fellow’s “ Evangeline."  Of  the  nearly  two  thousand,  thus  deprived  of 
their  all  and  driven  from  their  country,  about  a hundred  and  fifty 
arrived  in  New  York  in  May,  175G.  These  exiles  were  distributed 
among  the  various  surrounding  townships.  To  Newtown  was  as- 
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signed  Seres  Etbeu,  with  his  wife  and  eight  children.  The  magis- 
trate of  the  town  paid  their  board  at  Samuel  Fish’s  inn,  where  they 
stayed  for  a.  considerable  time,  cheerfully  supported  by  the  sympa- 
thetic and  benevolent  Newtown  people,  until  provisions  could  be 
made  for  their  self-support.  In  the  dearth  of  annals  which  empha- 
sized the  happiness  of  the  community  keeping  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way  in  this  cool,  sequestered  vale,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  noting  a 
Fourth  of  July  made  memorable  just  a score  of  years  before  Inde- 
pendence Day.  On  July  4,  1756,  a tremendous  hurricane  swept 
through  the  township.  It  was  a Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Sabbath  was  casting  its  customary  spell  of  repose  over 
the  quiet  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  town.  Of  a sudden,  about  six 
o’clock,  a curious  formation  of  cloud,  black  as  ink.  was  seen  in  the 
northern  sky.  A fearful  gust  of  wind  struck  the  town  at  Hell 
Gate,  and  raced  directly  southward  across  the  entire  island,  its  path 
no  wider,  however,  than  eighty  rods.  Before  it  houses  and  barns 
went  down  flat,  immense  oak  and  hickory  trees  were  uprooted  and 
piled  in  hundreds  of  pieces  upon  roads  and  farm  lands.  The  hurri- 
cane lasted  but  half  a minute,  but  it  was  time  enough  to  work  a 
havoc  which  cost  the  people  between  five  and  eight  thousand  dollars. 
Another  detached  event  to  be  recorded  as  belonging  to  the  period 
before  the  Devolution  is  the  visit  of  George  Whitefield  to  Newtown, 
in  1764.  The  spot  where  he  held  forth  may  be  easily  identified.  As 
no  church  building  in  the  village  could  hope  to  contain  the  audience 
that  would  flock  together  from  far  and  near,  the  services  were  an- 
nounced to  be  held  in  the  orchard  belonging  to  the  “ corner  house,” 
later  the  Union  Hotel,  the  corner  being  the  southeast  one  formed  by 
the  present  Hoffman  Boulevard  and  Broadway.  The  Presbyterian 
parsonage  to-day  occupies  the  site  of  the  orchard,  so  that  it  can  be 
seen  that  it  afforded  a slight  rise  in  the  ground  for  the  eminent  evan- 
gelist to  occupy,  thus  being  easily  seen  and  heard  by  the  crowding 
multitudes. 

It  is  a good  place  to  stop  here  and,  before  going  on  to  the  exciting 
civil  affairs  of  the  years  immediately  following,  to  turn  back  and 
survey  the  field  of  church  history  in  Newtown.  In  our  previous  vol- 
ume (pp.  104,  105),  was  told  the  story  of  the  treatment  which  two 
Presbyterian  ministers  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  bigoted  Corn- 
bury.  Forbidden  to  preach  without  the  Governor’s  consent  in  any  of 
the  churches  of  the  city,  and  scorning  to  ask  for  it,  the  Bev.  Francis 
Makemie  preached  in  a private  house  in  New  York,  and  the  Bev. 
John  Hampton  preached  at  Newtown.  For  this  heinous  offense  they 
were  cast  into  prison  by  Cornbury,  where  they  lingered  seven  weeks 
before  they  were  acquitted.  There  was  at  this  time  but  one  church 
in  the  place,  and  that  was  the  Presbyterian,  built  in  1660  or  1670, 
according  as  one  follows  Prime  or  Thompson.  As  early  as  1656  a 
Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  Moore  preached  to  the  Independents,  but  he  is 
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not  known  to  have  administered  the  sacraments.  The  first  regular 
minister,  therefore,  was  the  Presbyterian  pastor,  the  Rev.  William 
Leverich,  or  Leveridge,  who  came  in  1G70  and  remained  till  1G92. 
Under  the  impulse  of  his  presence  the  church  was  probably  built, 
so  that  Thompson’s  date  may  be  the  correct  one.  A later  authority 
still  puts  the  erection  of  the  church  and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Leverich 
both  in  1GG3,  and  we  are  inclined  to  put  that  date  back  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  settlement  of  the  English  at  Newtown  Village,  in  1G52. 
Eleven  years  before  a church  was  built  is  hard  enough  to  under- 
stand. Yet  other  matters  were  tardy.  Thus  the  government  of 
the  church  was  somehow  managed  without  that  sine  qua  non  of  Pres- 
byterianism— an  eldership — until  1724.  Before  that  date  a Dutch 
Reformed  Society  had  been  organized.  The  date  for  this  event  seems 
to  be  also  not  without  dispute.  Prime  puts  it  in  1704;  Riker  doubts 
it  could  have  been  very  much  prior  to  the  erection  of  a church  build- 
ing, several  years  later.  The  Dutch  were  few  and  scattered  in  New- 
town. They  lived  near  the  shores  of  Hell  Gate,  or  East  River,  or 
Newtown  Creek,  and  thus  could  easily  pass  over-  by  boat  to  New 
York,  Harlem,  or  Bushwick,  to  attend  the  churches  there.  Indeed 
it  was  not  unusual  for  the  good  people  of  Newtown  in  their  zeal  to 
walk  all  the  way  to  Flatbush  to  enjoy  a solid  Dutch  discourse  of 
an  hour  or  more.  When,  about  1702,  a Reformed  Church  was  organ- 
ized at  Jamaica,  the  Newtown  people  were  relieved  and  were  happy 
to  attend  services  there,  and  in  1715  they  even  helped  toward  the 
building  of  a church.  But  as  time  advanced  and  population  in- 
creased there  seemed  ample  warrant  for  a church  of  their  own. 
So,  in  1731,  at  a meeting  of  Dutch  townsmen  at  the  house  of  Samuel 
Fish,  a church  building  was  determined  on.  It  was  to  be  fifty  feet 
long  and  forty  feet  wide,  on  the  land  of  Peter  Berrien,  near  the 
townhouse.  On  August  30,  1735,  it  was  ready  for  service,  which 
shows  a dignified  deliberation  in  the  construction  of  so  small  an 
edifice.  It  was  of  the  regulation  style:  octagon  in  shape,  roof  rising 
to  a point,  surmounted  by  a belfry.  Its  cost  was  £277  12s.,  or  not 
quite  six  hundred  dollars,  as  pounds  then  counted.  As  to  a pastor, 
,the  arrangements  were  similar  to  those  of  Kings  County.  At  fii*st 
the  Newtown  congregation,  as  well  as  Jamaica,  were  included  with- 
rin  the  circuit  of  the  parish  already  including  the  five  Dutch  towns 
of  Kings.  But,  in  1739,  a collegiate  compact  was  formed  by  churches 
all  in  Queens  County, — Jamaica,  Success,  Oyster  Bay,  and  Newtown, 
which  lasted  until  their  separation  into  individual  pastorates  in 
1802.  The  Episcopalians  did  not  build  a church  until  1735.  By  aid 
of  Cornbury  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  occasionally  seized  in  or- 
der to  do  duty  for  the  English  Church;  but  such  efforts  to  establish 
their  services  did  more  harm  than  good.  By  pursuing  an  entirely 
different  policy,  and  seeking  establishment  and  prosperity  on  grounds 
of  Christian  worth  and  good  fellowship,  much  happier  results  were 
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attained,  so  that,  in  1733,  only  five  years  after  the  affairs  of  Jamaica 
had  been  finally  settled,  and  Cornbury's  seizure  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  had  been  declared  invalid,  the  people  of  Newtown  granted 
to  the  Episcopalians  there  a lot  to  build  a church  upon.  Building 
went  as  slowly  with  them  as  with  the  Dutch,  and  not  till  1740  was 
the  church  ready  for  occupancy.  The  society  was  served  by  one 
minister,  in  common  with  Jamaica  and  Flushing.  In  1761  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Colonial  Government  for  letters  of  incorpo- 
ration, so  a separate  minister  might  be  called.  But,  though  these 
were  granted,  the  Newtown  church  did  not  call  a separate  rector  till 
long  after  the  Devolution.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  three 
churches — the  Presbyterian,  the  Dutch  Beformed,  and  the  Episcopal, 
located  at  Newtown  Village, — were  the  mother-churches  for  all  those 
of  their  denominations  throughout  the  township.  We  may  men- 
tion that  the  history  of  Methodism  on  Long  Island  had  its  beginning 
in  this  township,  though  not  in  the  village  of  Newtown.  This  dis- 
tinction may  be  claimed  by  the  hamlet  or  settlement  called  Middle 
Village,  near  the  better  known  Lutheran  Cemetery.  Here,  in  1785, 
the  Methodists  erected  their  first  church,  later  converted  into  a 
dwelling.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  there  was  once 
a Baptist  Church  in  Newtown  Village.  It  stood  upon  the  same  road 
or  street  (now  Hoffman  Boulevard),  where  stand  the  two  Presby- 
terian churches  now,  and  near  it  was  the  house  of  Bretonnier,  where 
Howe  made  his  headquarters,  as  we  shall  note  presently.  The  church 
was  organized  in  1809,  but  in  1845  it  was  already  extinct,  and  the 
church  closed.  On  the  other  side  of  Bretonnier’s,  a little  further 
away,  stood  the  old  Quaker  meeting-house,  erected  in  1722.  Before 
that  time  the  Quakers  of  Newtown  had  formed  one  society  with  those 
of  Flushing,  using  together  the  ancient  structure  on  Broadway,  built 
in  1695,  But  in  1722  the  people  at  Newtown  had  increased  in  num- 
bers, and  they  felt  justified  and  able  to  erect  a place  of  meeting  of 
their  own.  It  was  sold,  however,  in  1760,  by  which  time  most  of  the 
Quaker  settlement  had  gravitated  toward  the  English  Kills,  and, 
therefore,  a meeting-house  was  put  up  on  a plot  of  ground  presented 
to  them  in  Maspeth.  But  decline  seemed  to  be  the  destiny  of  Quaker- 
dom  in  these  regions,  and  not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  stated  meetings  ceased  to  be  held  even  in  the  Maspeth  house, 
which  was  later  used  for  school  purposes. 

No  doubt  the  boom  of  the  cannon  in  the  neighboring  towns  of 
Brooklyn  and  Flatbusli,  on  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island, 
could  be  heard  in  Newtown.  That  battle  meant  a big  change  for  its 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  other  towns  of  Kings  and 
Queens  counties.  Here,  as  in  Kings,  there  was  a strong  Tory  party. 
Earlier  in  the  conflict  between  king  and  colonies  there  was  a keen 
sense  of  the  grievances  put  upon  the  country,  and  a disposition  to  re- 
sist encroachments  upon  their  rights  and  privileges.  But  when  the 
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mode  of  redress  shaped  itself  inevitably  along  lines  which  meant 
armed  resistance  or  separation  in  the  end,  there  were  many  who  weak- 
ened in  their  opposition.  Patriots  and  Tories  came  out  against  each 
other  in  resolutions  and  disavowals.  A committee  chosen  by  the 
freeholders,  in  December,  1774,  drew  up  a series  of  tive  resolutions, 
expressing  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  reigning  house,  but  plainly 
indicating  that  the  people  were  determined  to  retain  and  defend  their 
rights,  and  closing  with  a cordial  indorsement  of  the  acts  of  the 
Congress  which  had  met  in  Philadelphia  in  September.  These  were 
published  in  Holt's  Journal.  On  January  12,  1777),  Riciiujton's  <laz- 
ettccr  contained  the  following:  “ Mr.  Iiivington:  Heading  in  Mr.  Holt's 
last  Thursday's  paper,  certain  resolves  signed  by  Jacob  Blackwell, 
Chairman,  entered  into  by  some  inhabitants  of  Newtown,  approving 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress;  you  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  inform  the  public  that  we,  the  subscribers,  were  no  way 
concerned  in  those  resolves,  neither  do  we  acknowledge  any  other 
representatives  but  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  prov- 
ince." Fifty-six  names  were  attached  to  this  card, 
among  whom  were  no  less  than  ten  Rapelyes.  tive 
Van  Alsts,  some  Bursters,  Debevoises.  Van  Duyns. 
and  Brinc-kerhofs, — showing  that  loyalty  in  the 
unpatriotic  sense  had  struck  deep  among  the 
Dureli  settlers.  In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a great  number  of  the  numerous  tribe  of 
Joris  Rapallo’s  descendants  had  spread  from 
Brooklyn  and  Flatbush  into  Newtown.  Meseroles 
also  had  come  over  the  creek  from  Green  Point, 
and  one  was  found  among  the  signers  of  this  dis- 
avowal. Of  the  English  settlers,  Halletts  and  Moores  and  a Cornell 
were  associated  witli  the  above,  and,  strangely  enough,  also  a de- 
scendant of  that  sturdy  opponent  of  Andros,  John  Burroughes. 

As  yet  the  war  had  been  one  of  papers  and  protocols.  After  Lex- 
ington other  weapons  came  into  the  foreground.  Biker  says  that 
now  “ the  opposition  of  the  loyalists  in  Queens  County  grew  formida- 
ble.” The  county  voted  three  to  one  against  sending  deputies  to  an- 
other convention  called  by  the  patriots.  “ Not  only  so,”  the  historian 
of  Newtown  continues,  “ but  the  leader's  among  the  disaffected  be- 
gan to  utter  threats,  and  to  procure  guns  and  ammunition,  and  array 
themselves  in  arms  to  oppose  the  measures  taken  by  the  United  Colo- 
nies for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties.”  Such  actions  as  these 
needed  summary  proceedings  in  return.  The  convention  on  January 
3,  1770,  directed  Colonel  Heard,  of  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  to  go  with  a 
force  of  militia  into  Queens  County  and  disarm  the  malcontents.  On 
•January  1!),  Heard,  with  six  hundred  men  of  his  own  command,  and 
three  hundred  of  Stirling's  battalion,  crossed  at  the  Hell  Gate  Ferry, 
and,  passing  through  Newtown  township,  vigorously  carried  out  the 
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directions  of  bis  superiors.  A great  number  of  the  inhabitants  were 
deprived  of  side  arms,  guns,  powder,  and  lead,  and  were  made  to 
subscribe  an  oath  of  obedience  to  Congress. 

The  Battle  of  Long  Island  of  course  turned  the  tables  completely, 
placing  the  Tories  in  power,  and  banishing  the  leaders  of  the  patriot 
party;  and  the  violence  of  the  contention  before  explains  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  resentment  afterward  and  the  relentlessness  of  the  per- 
secution which  fellow-townsmen  practiced  against  former  friends 
and  neighbors.  Whether  the  boom  of  the  cannon  on  the  hills  of 
Prospect  Park  and  Greenwood  were  heard  in  Newtown  or  not,  evi- 
dences of  the  results  of  that  fateful  day  soon  became  apparent  here. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  August  29,  the  British  light  dragoons,  who 
had  captured  and  nearly  murdered  General  Woodhull  the  day  before 
at  Jamaica,  swept  into  Newtown  from  that  direction,  scouring  the 
township  for  rebel  leaders.  They  captured  a few  and  missed  others, 
but  their  laudable  efforts  were  greatly  aided  by  the  Tories,  who  wore 
red  ribbons  in  their  hats,  or  red  llannel  rags  about  their  arms.  One 
George  Rapelye  guided  the  dragoons  as  far  as  the  Poor  Bowery  and 
Hell  Gate  in  pursuit  of  Doctor  Biker,  who  fortunately  escaped  to 
Barn  (or  Randall's)  Island  before  they  came  up  with  him.  On  Au- 
gust 30  the  British  army  began  to  enter  Newtown  in  force.  Rumor 
had  it  that  General  Lee  was  preparing  to  descend  upon  Long  Island 
from  the  direction  of  New  England,  and  of  course  the  point  of  attack 
would  be  at  Hell  Gate,  where  the  mainland  most  closely  approached 
the  island.  Hence  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  was  massed  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  township,  with  the  exception  of  two  Hessian 
brigades  under  Heister,  who  remained  to  occupy  the  heights  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  one  brigade  of  British  left  at  Bedford.  The  vanguard  was 
led  by  Major-General  Robertson.  Leaving  Brooklyn  on  August  30, 
he  marched  through  Bedford,  along  the  Oripplebush  Road  to  New- 
town, driving  all  the  cattle  before  him  that  he  could  collect.  Cross- 
ing Newtown  Creek  at  Penny  Bridge  he  passed  through  Maspeth  and 
Middle  Village,  and  at  night  encamped  in  the  village  of  Newtown, 
where  the  cattle  were  left.  On  the  morning  of  August  31  the  march 
was  resumed.  Reconnoitering  parties,  thrown  out  in  advance  to  Hal- 
lett's  Cove  and  nell  Gate,  saw  no  signs  of  Lee’s  approach.  Resting 
his  main  body,  therefore,  in  the  vicinity  of  Middletown,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  present  Broadway,  or  the  older  Ridge  Road,  and  the  New- 
town Road,  Astoria,  Robertson  himself  took  up  his  headquarters  at 
the  house  of  William  Lawrence,  later  Whitfield’s,  and,  still  later, 
Stephen  A.  Halsey’s.  This  stood  very  near  the  junction  of  Newtown 
Road  and  the  present  Grand  Avenue.  A collection  of  about  six  pine 
trees  marks  the  site  of  the  house;  to  the  right  of  it,  or  northwest,  rose 
a slight  knoll,  from  the  top  of  which  the  lookouts  could  command  a 
wide  stretch  of  country  in  the  rear,  and  also  observe  what  was  going 
on  in  the  waters  of  the  East  River.  The  vanguard  thus  safely  posted 
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in  a position  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  rebels  and  to  oppose 
them  promptly,  other  portions  of  the  British  army  were  disposed 
throughout  the  township  and  encamped  at  various  points.  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  the  British  reserves  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Dutch  Kills; 
General  Leslie  and  the  light  infantry,  along  Newtown  Creek;  the 
Hessian  grenadiers  and  chasseurs,  or  j aigers,  under  Donop,  north  of 
Maspeth,  in  a line  toward  Middletown.  All  these  forces  were  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Moore,  later  S.  B.  Townsend's, 
on  the  road  that  branches  off  from  the  one  to  Middletown,  a little 
below  that  hamlet,  and  leads  directly  to  the  Poor  Bowery,  or  Bowery 
Bay.  The  house  was  not  far  from  the  junction  of  this  old  road  with 
the  present  Jackson  Avenue,  where  to-day  is  found  the  depot  of  the 
Queens  County  Electric  Bailway.  At  the  same  time,  Lord  Percy,  with 
his  command,  and  General  Grant,  who  had  begun  the  attack  on  the 
27th,  were  encamped  near  Newtown  village,  whither  finally  came  also 
the  Commander-in-Chief  himself,  Sir  William  Howe.  On  the  street 
or  road  leading  past  the  Presbyterian  Church,  opposite  where  a road 
branches  off  at  right  angles  and  crosses  the  Horse  Brook,  was  put 
up  the  Baptist  Church  in  1809.  Next  to  this  still  stood  in  1850  a large 
house,  then  Bretonnier’s,  but  in  1770  the  property  of  Samuel  Benne; 
church  and  house  are  both  gone  now,  but  the  careful  student  can 
easily  locate  the  sites  whereon  they  stood.  Here,  at  the  “ Big  House,” 
Howe,  a lover  of  ease  and  good  living,  made  his  headquarters.  Scarce 
an  eighth  of  a mile  back  of  the  house  rose  a rather  high  ridge  of 
ground  excellent  for  observation,  and  in  the  shelter  of  which  huts 
were  afterward  built  for  a more  permanent  encampment.  At  New- 
town, on  September  3,  was  written  Howe’s  official  account  of  the 
Battle  of  Long  Island,  addressed  to  Lord  Germain. 

The  next  day  after  General  Bobertsou’s  arrival,  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 1,  his  cannon  having  come  up,  he  planted  a battery  at  Hallett’s 
Cove  (Astoria),  on  the  projecting  point  where  the  ferry  to  92d  Street 
now  lands  its  boats.  All  day  long  its  fire  was  directed  against  the 
redoubt  on  Horn’s  Hook,  or  Gracie’s  Point,  now  a part  of  the  East 
Biver  Park,  but  not  much  damage  was  effected.  No  enemy  appearing 


to  be  contemplating  a crossing  of  Hell  Gate  and  a descent  from  the 
north,  Howe  resolved  upon  an  attack  on  New  York  City.  On  Septem- 
ber 12  the  Bose  frigate  passed  through  Buttermilk  Channel,  passedthe 
ships  lying  in  the  Wallabout,  and  anchored  off  the  opening  into  Bush- 
wick  Creek.  A battery  located  at  Stuyvesant’s  Point,  on  Manhattan 


Island,  opened  fire  on  the  frigate,  and  of  the  nineteen  shots  directed 
against  her,  eighteen  struck  her  hull.  Only  the  first  missed  the  hull, 
but  that  struck  and  shattered  her  rail,  killing  a cow  just  brought 
aboard  by  Jacob  Polhemus.  On  September  15  all  the  ships  that  had 
passed  the  lower  batteries  and  had  taken  shelter  in  the  creeks  and 
bays  of  the  Long  Island  shore,  came  forward,  and,  lying  opposite  the 
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entrance  of  Newtown  Creek,  swept  the  shores  of  Kip’s  Bay  with  their 
cannon.  At  the  same  time  a long  procession  of  boats  passed  out  of 
the  creek,  the  forces  lying  in  Newtown  having  embarked  within  the 
shelter  of  this  deep  inland  channel.  The  rest  of  the  story  of  the  taking 
of  New  York  we  have  already  told.  General  Robertson,  in  concert 
with  the  movement  on  New  York,  left  his  position  at  Hell  Gate,  and 
marched  to  Wliitestone  to  hold  in  check  any  possible  diversions  in 
that  quarter.  His  headquarters  were  then  occupied  by  General  Keis- 
ter. whose  Hessian  brigades  held  the  imst  at  Astoria  until  Oc- 
tober 12,  when  the  troops  were  called  away  from  Hell  Gate  to  join  in 
Howe’s  march  into  Westchester  County,  which  was  checked  by  the 
drawn  battle  fought  at  White  Plains  on  October  28,  177G. 

And  now  for  Long  Island  and  all  of  the  Greater  New  York  territory 
began  the  British  occupation  of  seven 
years.  The  wanton  devastation  of 
war  made  the  necessaries  of  subsist- 
ence scarce  and  the  prices  high. 

Wheat  was  S shillings  per  bushel; 
rye,  5 shillings;  a load  of  straw  cost 
10  shillings;  clover  and  timothy  hay 
was  £6  ($15)  per  ton;  Indian  corn  and 
onions  cost  5 shillings  per  bushel,  and 
potatoes  4 shillings.  As  everywhere 
else,  dissenting  churches  fared  hard 
in  Newtown.  A number  of  young 
Tories  vented  their  spite  against  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  because  most 
of  its  members  were  patriots,  by  saw- 
ing off  the  steeple.  The  interior  was 
turned  into  a guardhouse  and  prison. 

Not  satisfied  with  such  desecrations, 
the  authorities  allowed  it  to  be  demol- 
ished bit  by  bit,  and  the  woodwork  of 
walls  and  pews  to  be  converted  into  huts  for  the  soldiers.  So  many  of 
the  Dutch  families  being  loyalist,  that  church  was  spared.  One  of  the 
collegiate  pastors,  however,  Domine  Froeligh,  who  resided  at  Jamaica 
but  also  ministered  here,  was  a Whig.  He  had  prayed  the  Almighty 
to  sink  the  fleets  of  the  invaders,  and  thus  keep  their  feet  from  pollut- 
ing our  shores;  and  it  was  noted  as  a striking  coincidence  at  least,  a 
case  of  post  hoc  if  not  of  propter  Jioc.  that  a fleet  of  forty-three  vessels, 
when  five  days  out  from  Cork  for  Boston,  with  twenty-five  hundred 
troops  on  board,  had  encountered  a tremendous  storm,  scattering  the 
ships  and  seriously  delaying  the  expedition,  resulting  in  the  evacua- 
tion of  Boston  in  March.  1770.  Mr.  Froeligh  was,  therefore,  a marked 
man,  and  while  his  colleague,  Rubel,  might  stay  and  preach,  he  had  to 
go.  He  escaped  from  Jamaica  into  Newtown  and  found  a hiding-place 
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for  cue  night  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  Bapelyes  at  Ilell  Gate,  who 
conveyed  him  across  the  river  the  next  morning.  The  enemy  made 
good  use  of  the  loyalists  for  militia  duty.  They  were  organized  into 
two  companies  to  do  patrol  duty  and  prevent  incursions,  one  of  which 
had  in  charge  the  northern  portion  of  the  township,  or  the  " north 
beat/'  and  the  other  the  “ south  beat.''  A body  of  light  horse 
was  also  raised  to  scour  the  shores  and  head  off  whaleboat  parties. 
The  list  of  officers  of  both  these  arms  of  service  presents  a curious 
monotony  of  names.  The  “ north  beat  ” company  had  for  its  Captain 
George  Bapelye;  its  Lieutenant,  Daniel  Kapelye  (son  of  Abraham  i; 
its  ensign.  Jeromus  Bapelye  (son  of  Jeromus).  The  Captain  of  the  light 
horse  was  Cornelius  Bapelye  (son  of  Daniel);  the  Lieutenant,  Daniel 
Bapelye  (son  of  John);  the  Quartermaster,  Cornelius  Bapelye  (son  of 
Jeromus).  Thus  this  family  in  its  representatives  north  of  Newtown 
Creek  differed  considerably  in  political  sympathies  from  those  south 
of  that  stream.  Only  John  Bapalye,  of  Brooklyn  Ferry,  stands  con- 
spicuous for  loyalty  in  Kings  County;  while  the  Bapaljes  of  New 
Lots,  with  Major  Daniel  Bapalje  at  their  head,  were  true  to  their 
country’s  liberties. 

The  famous  42d  Highland  regiment  was  quartered  during  one  win- 
ter in  Newtown,  and  in  the  spring  the  obsequious  loyalists  presented 
an  address  to  Col.  Thomas  Sterling,  thanking  them  for  “ their  very 
equitable,  polite,  and  friendly  conduct,”  saying  that  they  parted  from 
them  “ with  regret,  and  wishing  them  glory  and  success.”  As  they 
were  then  (1770)  on  their  way  to  the  campaign  in  the  South,  this  wish 
expressed  no  great  desire  for  the  liberation  of  their  own  country.  Pos- 
sibly the  42d  deserved  the  encomiums  heaped  upon  it. although  in  that 
case  it  must  have  differed  radically  in  its  conduct  from  the  other 
troops  of  the  enemy.  But  yet  it  seems  incredible  that  nearly  a hun- 
dred men  could  have  been  found  in  the  township  to  give  expression 
to  sentiments  like  these. 

In  17S0  an  event  of  an  exciting  nature  for  that  day,  and  for  many  a 
day  and  year  thereafter,  occurred  in  Hell  Gate,  and  thus  entered  into 
Newtown's  own  peculiar  Bevolutionary  history.  For  some  days  an 
English  frigate  lay  anchored  in  Hallett’s  Cove.  It  was  the  Huzza, 
which  it  was  said  was  ordered  to  proceed  through  Hell  Gate  to  New 
England,  with  pay  for  the  detachments  of  British  troops  posted  here 
and  there  along  the  Sound.  She  was  destined  not  to  accomplish  her 
mission.  Proceeding  to  thread  the  dangerous  and  intricate  channel, 
the  frigate  struck  with  the  full  momentum  of  a swift  tide  upon  Pet 
Bock.  A hole  was  stove  into  her  hull  below  the  water  line,  but  ere 
she  filled  enough  to  sink  she  floated  as  far  as  Biker's  Island.  In  its 
vicinity  she  sank  in  deep  water,  so  that  not  a vestige  of  her  appeared 
above  the  surface.  But  the  spot  was  noted,  and  her  errand  being 
remembered,  diligent  attempts  were  made  for  years  afterward  to 
secure  the  treasure  supposed  to  have  been  aboard.  As  late  as  the 
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middle  of  this  century  such  efforts  were  made,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  then  the  vessel  had  come  quite  apart,  and  was  almost  completely 
embedded  in  the  mud.  A sinister  story  has  since  been  circulated  that 
she  lay  in  Hallett's  Cove  for  a long  time,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
removal  of  the  strong-box,  and  that  thereupon  the  vessel  was  pur- 
posely allowed  to  run  upon  Pot  Ilock  so  as  to  cover  up  the  theft.  This 
would,  of  course,  account  for  the  failure  to  recover  treasure  from  the 
wreck;  but  it  reflects  rather  too  severely  upon  the  reputation  of  Brit- 
ish naval  officers. 

As  in  the  other  towns,  the  woods  were  remorselessly  cut  down,  and 
isolated  trees,  fences,  and  all  available  timber  utilized  for  fuel,  so 
that  ere  long  there  was  no  more  fuel  to  be  had.  In  this  emergency 
some  of  the  British  troops,  accustomed  to  cut  peat  out  of  the  bogs  at 
home,  turned  their  attention  to  similar  ground  in  Newtown,  and  dis- 
covered that  this  form  of  fuel  could  be  here  supplied  in  abundance. 
Furman,  in  his  notes,  tells  the  interesting  story  of  the  discovery:  “ It 
was  on  the  land  of  my  great-uncle,  William  Furman,  at  the  head  of 
the  ‘Vlie  [i.  c.,  ‘ Head  of  the  Fly,’  the  beginning  of  Flushing  Creek 
and  meadows],  in  Newtown,  that  the  first  turf  was  thus  cut.  He 
remonstrated  with  the  British  officers,  believing  that  they  would  ruin 
his  land,  and  told  them  that  they  might  cut  all  his  wood,  but  should 
leave  his  meadow.  They  replied  that  all  his  wood  would  not  serve 
the  British  troops  about  New  York  for  a single  month;  but  that  there 
was  turf  enough  on  his  land  to  serve  as  fuel  for  the  whole  British 
army  in  America.  So  they  cut  it  regardless  of  his  objections,  and 
without  paying  him  for  it.  as  he  was  known  not  to  be  a loyalist,  and 
had  relatives  in  the  American  army.  They  also  told  him  that  the 
deeper  it  was  cut  the  better  it  was,  which  my  great-uncle  found  to  be 
true,  and  always  afterward  used  turf  for  fuel,  from  preference.  It 
was  truly  a providential  discovery  for  the  Long  Island  people,  who 
were  beginning  to  be  distressed  for  want  of  wood,  which  had  nearly 
all  been  cut  off  by  the  British  troops.”  The  discovery  then  made  was 
not  allowed  to  go  lost;  for  many  years  after  the  peat  bogs  were  drawn 
upon  in  other  places  as  well  as  here,  although  those  of  Newtown  were 
admitted  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  all.  Only  toward  the  middle  of 
this  century,  as  the  forests  reasserted  themselves  and  as  coal  came 
into  more  general  use  for  domestic  purposes,  did  the  burning  of  turf 
or  peat  fall  into  disuse.  Thus,  at  least,  one  good  turn  was  done  to  the 
island  by  the  otherwise  so  ruinous  occupation  of  it  by  the  enemy.  It 
was  with  much  joy  that  the  time  was  hailed  when  the  British  finally 
evacuated  the  country,  and  left  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  the 
metropolis  to  the  government  of  their  own  countrymen.  It  was  a 
sad  day  for  those  loyalists  who  had  gloated  over  the  miseries  of  their 
neighbors,  and  had  aided  to  make  their  burdens  more  galling.  Scarce 
one  of  them  dared  remain,  most  going  along  to  Nova  Scotia  when  the 
army  departed.  On  Monday,  December  8,  1783,  a grand  celebration 
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took  place  at  Jamaica,  at  which  were  present  representatives  from 
Newtown.  Not  content  with  this  general  celebration,  the  people  of 
Newtown  organized  one  of  their  own  at  Dutch  Kills,  at  the  Stone 
house,  then  a tavern.  Among  other  features  were  thirteen  lamps 
hung  up  to  illuminate  the  room  where  the  exercises  were  held. 

During  the  occupancy  of  the  British,  town  government  in  Newtown 
had  not  been  suspended.  From  year  to  year,  if  only  in  form,  officers 
were  elected  as  in  the  days  of  peace.  On  December  22,  1783,  the  hrst 
election  took  place  under  independence,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  sovereign  State  of  New  York.  Then  Samuel  Biker  was  chosen 
Supervisor;  John  Gosline,  Constable,  and  Philip  Edsall,  Clerk,  to 
serve  until  April  following,  the  usual  time  for  the  election  of  town 
officials,  when  the  incumbents  just  mentioned  were  re-elected.  Grad- 
ually the  effects  of  peace  began  to  tell 
upon  the  desolated  township;  prosper- 
ity began  to  return,  especially  after 
some  fixity  had  been  given  to  the  Re- 
public by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  1790  the  population  of  the 
town  reached  over  two  thousand  souls. 
Enterprise  met  the  demands  for  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world.  Early  in 
1798  it  was  announced  that  on  March 
31  there  would  start  from  in  front  of  A. 
Rapelye’s  house,  near  the  village,  “ a 
neat,  light,  airy  coachee,  hung  on  steel 
springs.”  It  would  run  regularly  to 
Brooklyn  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Saturdays,  leaving  the  village  at 
6 o’clock  in  the  morning,  carrying 
only  seven  passengers  at  the  ut- 
most, charging  3 shillings  for  the 
through  trip,  and  5 pence  per  mile  for  way  passengers.  The  road 
then  followed  was  that  through  Maspeth,  across  Penny  Bridge, 
so  through  Bushwiek  to  Cripplebush  and  Bedford.  It  was  not  till 
1805  that  the  Flushing  Avenue  extension  of  the  Cripplebush  Road 
was  finished,  when  the  distance  to  Brooklyn  was  cut  down  about 
four  miles.  In  1810  the  Williamsburgh  turnpike  was  completed, 
opening  traffic  from  Newtown  direct  to  the  new  ferries  at  that  point, 
and  curtailing  the  distance  to  the  metropolis  just  one-half. 

And  so  we  cross  the  threshold  of  the  present  century,  whose  hap- 
penings are  more  briefly  told  than  those  of  the  other  two  through 
■which  the  history  of  Newtown  extends,  because  there  is  not  the  charm 
of  distance  to  lend  importance  or  interest  to  affairs  essentially  pos- 
sessing otherwise  but  little  of  these  qualities.  What  is  the  building  of 
a church  or  the  starting  of  a stage,  in  any  of  these  regions  within  the 
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last  ten  or  twenty  years,  compared  to  those  same  simple  occurrences 
when  we  can  fix  their  dates  at  the  beginning  of  the  settlement,  or  dur- 
ing tie*  days  of  the  devolution?  Bushwick  remained  rural  in  its  char- 
acteristics, and  was  consequently  void  of  much  material  for  the  pen 
of  the  historian,  until  the  settlements  began  on  either  side  of  Grand 
Street  which  resulted  in  the  City  of  Williamsburgli.  Greenpoint  was 
not  roused  out  of  its  bucolic  conditions  till  still  later  in  the  century, 
dr  1S32.  As  Newtown  was  more  remote  than  either  of  these  localities 
from  the  overshadowing  metropolis,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  its 
rustic  retirement  would  be  invaded  still  later  by  the  busy  tread  of 
municipal  progress.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  not  till  far  past  the 
middle  of  the  century  was  any  portion  of  Newtown,  and  that  a small 
corner  of  it,  touched  with  at  least  the  nominal  dignity  of  a city. 
Whether  it  was  much  more  than  a city  in  name,  and  in  mockery  of 
that  name,  we  leave  to  the  dispassionate  critic. 

The  war  of  1812  occasionally  made  itself  felt  or  seen  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Newtown.  Those  of  them  who  resided  along  the  shores 
of  the  East  diver  and  were  accustomed  to  hear  the  roar -of  the  tides 
in  Hell  Gate,  beheld  a gay  sight  on  September  11.  1813.  On  that  day 
a flotilla  of  gunboats,  thirty  in  number,  came  sailing  and  floating  with 
an  incoming  tide,  past  the  northern  extremity  of  Blackwell’s  Island. 
It  was  a delicate  and  difficult  feat  to  thread  the  way  of  so  many  ves- 
sels. small  as  they  were,  around  the  formidable  obstructions  which 
then  imperiled  progress  through  the  Gate.  But  the  exploit  was  safely 
and  successfully  accomplished,  and  opposite  Sands  Point  the  little 
fleet  exchanged  shots  with  the  British  frigate  Acasta.  The  wind  was 
too  strong  to  permit  the  proper  maneuvering  of  the  American  flotilla, 
or  else  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  the  Acasta  or  its  one  or  two 
mates,  which  were  endeavoring  to  make  good  the  formal  declaration 
of  the  British  Admiral  that  Long  Island  Sound  was  in  a state  of  block- 
ade. Toward  the  close  of  the  war.  in  1814,  when  all  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  were  astir  throwing  up  fortifications  against  a foe  hourly 
expected,  but  who  never  came,  Newtown  offered  some  points  of  van- 
tage for  defense.  A fort  was  built  upon  Hallett’s  Point,  around  which 
swept  the  waters  of  the  East  River  into  the  Hell  Gate  passage,  called 
Fort  Stevens  in  honor  of  Gen.  Ebenezer  Stevens,  who  about  this  time 
or  later  occupied  a country-seat  at  Astoria.  An  observation  tower, 
combining  some  of  the  features  of  a blockhouse,  was  placed  upon  the 
hill  rising  abruptly  from  the  river  near  this  point,  affording  an  exten- 
sive view  along  the  dangerous  strait  and  into  the  broader  waters  be- 
yond. so  that  an  enemy’s  approach  could  have  been  observed  from 
afar.  But  no  “ war's  alarms  ” came  to  further  disturb  the  quiet  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  while  peace  was  being  concluded  at  Ghent,  in  Bel- 
gium. and  Jackson  was  preparing  for  his  glorious  finishing  blow  at 
New  Orleans,  tie*  good  folk.  English  and  Dutch,  of  this  township, 
were  contending  with  foes  at  home,  who  were  using  the  exigencies  of 
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war  to  lay  siege  to  tlieir  pockets.  This  we  learn  from  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Loii</  Island  Star , one  day  in  December,  1814,  which  read 
as  follows:  “ Those  inhabitants  of  Newtown  who  prefer  the  interests 
of  their  family  and  country  to  the  paltry  schemes  of  speculators,  arc 
requested  to  meet  at  Bernard  Bloom's  inn  on  Friday,  January  lit h 
[1815],  to  consider  the  expediency  of  denying'  themselves  the  use  of 
tea  and  sugar,  till  the  exorbitant  prices  are  reduced.”  Fortunately  a 
list  of  those  prices  is  preserved.  While  coffee  was  23  cents  per  pound. 
Hyson  tea  was  quoted  at  $1.94  and  Souchong  tea  at  $1.50.  Sugar  was 
put  at  $22.50  per  hundred- weight.  A little  later  sugar’s  price  rose  to 
$25  per  hundred-weight,  but  when  the  news  of  peace  arrived  in  New 
York  on  Valentine’s  Day,  1815,  it  promptly  fell  down  to  $13. 

After  the  War  of  1812,  or  rather  the  peace  of  1815,  as  we  saw.  New 
York  really  began  to  make  its  big  strides  toward  the  present  great- 
ness. It  was  in  1819,  and  after,  that  the  immigration  from  Europe 
began  to  assume  astonishing  proportions,  first  attaining'  its  tens  of 
thousands,  and  then  its  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  deposit  of  rliis 
immigration  fell  upon  Long  Island  as  well  as  upon  the  metropolis, 
while  the  greater  numbers  went  westward  to  develop  the  resources  of 
unoccupied  regions.  Williamsburgh  and  Brooklyn  came  to  village- 
hood  and  c-ityhood  as  the  result  of  it.  and  gradually  the  rills  of  popu- 
lation sought  an  outlet  into  Newtown.  In  1790,  as  we  saw.  the  town- 
ship had  a population  of  2,111.  Forty  years  later,  or  1830.  it  was  but 
2,010,  an  increase  of  one  less  than  live  hundred.  In  1835  the  figure* 
had  grown  to  about  thirty-five  hundred,  or  almost  a thousand  in  five 
years.  Fifteen  years  later,  or  1850,  and  the  latter  figure  was  more* 
than  doubled,  the  population  then  counting  7,207.  Naturally  enter- 
prise invaded  the  rural  quietude  with  the  influx  of  population,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  awakening  to  the  importance  of  in- 
dustrial activity  took  shape  within  the  township  in  ways  closely  al- 
lied to  its  time-honored  devotion  to  the  products  of  the  soil  or  the 
workings  of  the  farm.  Nurseries  for  the  culture  of  trees  and  flowers 
sprang  up  everywhere,  and  are  to  this  day  a prominent  feature  <J 
Newtown.  At  Astoria,  as  we  shall  note  more  fully  later,  were  estab- 
lished the  famous  seed  farm  and  nurseries  of  Grant  Thorburn.  In 
1834  an  undertaking  was  started  worthy  of  the  encomiums  and  en- 
thusiastic description  by  one  of  Long  Island's  honored  historians. 
This  was  the  milk  farm  of  D.  S.  Mills.  Mr.  VI il Is  purchased  for  eight 
thousand  dollars  a farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  located  southeast  of 
Newtown  and  a little  east  of  Middle  Village,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Williamsburgh  and  Jamaica  turnpike  with  the  road  that  comes  down 
from  Newtown.  The  farm  was  divided  into  fields  of  five  to  ten  acres, 
separated  from  each  other  by  substantial  stone  walls.  A barn  two 
stories  high,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  forty  wide,  was  con- 
structed of  stone.  The  interior  was  arranged  into  two  rows  of  fifty 
stalls  each,  three  feet  by  twelve,  with  a broad  passageway  between. 
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affording  room  for  a loaded  wagon.  These  hundred  stalls  each  con- 
(ained  its  cow  comfortably  and  cleanly  housed,  and  well  fed  every 
dav.  for  they  were  given  one  ton  of  English  hay  per  diem,  and 
right  hundred  quarts  of  Indian  meal.  In  1839,  when  Thompson 
wrote,  the  average  quantity  of  milk  obtained  daily  was  nine  hundred 
quarts,  and  he  goes  on  with  a very  interesting  arithmetical  statement: 
this,  sold  at  7 cents  per  quart,  amounted  to  $63  a day,  or  $22,995  per 
annum,  which  we  assume  to  be  correct  without  further  verification. 
A remark  at  the  close  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  us  at  this  date,  but 
may  have  had  much  pointedness  in  his  time:  “ It  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities  should  not  be  fully  supplied 


with  milk  of  this  description,  seeing  that  no  reasonable  impediment 
exists  to  prevent  it.”  We  should  have  imagined  that  Mr.  Mills's  re- 
markable milk-farm  existed  exactly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
city  or  cities  in  the*  vicinity  (Brooklyn  became  such  in  1834).  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  he  got  his  twenty-two  thousand,  or  nearly  twenty-three 
thousand  dollars  yearly,  except  the  city  people  paid  that  to  him  for 
the  milk  brought  to  their  doors.  Surely  he  did  not  work  oft'  his  nine 
hundred  quarts  daily  on  the  rural  denizens  of  Newtown  or  Flushing 
or  Jamaica.  At  any  rate,  in  1852,  when  Biker  wrote,  the  enterprise 
was  still  in  full  swing,  and  is  mentioned  with  pride  by  that  annalist 
as  among  the  biggest  in  the  land. 

The  growing  population  made  necessary  an  improvement  in  the 
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facilities  of  communication  between  the  different  settlements  In 
1847  there  was  quite  a furor  for  building'  plank  roads  on  Long  Island, 
and  twenty  years  ago  some  of  these  remnants  of  an  earlier  day  were 
still  something  more  than  names.  Indeed  there  may  still  be  found 
sections  where  the  frayed,  and  frilled,  and  dangerously  bobbing 
planks  come  jumping  out  of  the  dust  as  you  inadvertently  step  on 
one  of  the  multitudinous  loose  ends.  Newtown's  turnpikes,  run- 
ning through  from  Jamaica  or  Flushing  to  Williamsburgli,  Hush- 
wick  and  Brooklyn,  were  soon  supplied  with  these  boards  or  planks, 
which,  while  new,  relieved  the  tug  of  the  horses  upon  the  heavy  truck- 
wagon  very  materially.  Stages  continued  to  make  infrequent  and 
slow  journeys  along  these  highways.  After  the  middle  of  the  cent ur\ 
(1S54)  the  Long  Island  Railroad  built  its  branch  on  the  “ North  Side  " 
to  Flushing  and  beyond,  so  that  various  points  in  Newtown  were 
placed  in  rapid  communication  with  the  cities  on  the  East  River.  In 
187b  a line  of  liorseears  was  extended  from  Brooklyn  to  Newtown 
village,  which  even  in  its  later  stages  did  not  present  any  very  ex 
hilarating  spectacle  to  the  beholder,  or  very  tempting  accommoda- 
tions to  the  patron.  The  stables  were  at  the  terminus  in  Newtown, 
near  the  railroad  station,  and  to-day  they  stand  in  ghastly  desolation, 
a relic  of  the  past,  though  that  past  reaches  back  only  to  the  centen- 
nial year.  Within  the  past  decade  the  trolley-car  has  come  to  bless 
these  rural  regions.  More  than  one  line  traverses  the  township  from 
end  to  end,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  carrying  passengers  rap- 
idly from  locality  to  locality  within  its  borders,  and  also  with  satis- 
factory promptness,  expedition,  and  frequency  to  the  great  centers  of 
business  at  the  west.  Thus  have  been  built  up  and  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing several  of  these  neighborhoods  which,  without  special  incorpora- 
tion. are  yet  recognized  as  distinct  villages.  Some  of  them  bear  tin* 
old  names  that  carry  us  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  Newtown;  somu 
of  them  are  known  only  to  these  later  days.  It  becomes  time  to  take 
a brief  survey  of  a few  of  the  principal  ones. 

When  Newtown  was  a designation  as  yet  far  in  the  future,  and 
Wandowenoc-k  an  Indian  name  of  which  official  circles  took  no  note. 
Maspeth  was  already  both  official  and  native,  as  we  have  duly  noted. 
We  1 enow  it  now  as  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures,  and  for  its 
proximity  to  one  or  two  famous  cemeteries.  Early  in  the  century  ii 
received  distinction  as  the  favorite  residence  of  the  famous  De  Witt 
Clinton,  who  figures  so  prominently  in  the  history  of  New  York  City 
and  State.  As  we  have  noted  more  than  once,  he  married  a daughter 
of  the  merchant.  Walter  Franklin,  and  the  fair  Quaker  milkmaid  of 
Flushing.  Hannah  Bowne.  Mr.  Franklin,  whose  city  house  in  the 
present  Franklin  Square  became  Washington’s  first  Presidential  resi- 
dence. had  a country-seat  at  [Maspeth.  which  eventually  came  into  pos- 
session of  his  daughter,  .Mrs.  De  Witt  Clinton.  We  get  some  notion 
of  the  estate  from  an  advertisement  placed  in  the  papers  shortly  after 
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i |k*  Involution  by  the  widow  of  Walter  Franklin,  before  she  married 
Samuel  Osgood,  the  Postmaster-General  under  Washington.  From 
tins  we  learn  that  the  place  covered  twenty-nine  acres.  It  was  located 
at  t Ik*  head  of  Newtown  Creek,  “two  miles  from  church,”  and  upon 
it  were  a double  house,  a barn,  a stable,  and  a coachhouse.  It  was 
not  offered  for  sale,  but  to  let.  Here  Clinton  was  wont  to  enjoy  rest 
from  political  agitations  and  his  contention  for  the  Erie  Canal.  The 
passenger  on  his  way  to  Manhattan  Beach  or  to  Jamaica  may  get  a 
brief  glimpse  of  the  old  and  substantial  mansion  on  the  left  side  of  the 
railroad,  just  after  he  has  dashed  past  Penny  Bridge  and  Calvary 
( Viuetery. 

Middle  Village  and  Middletown  seem  to  be  distant  echoes  of  the 
old  name  which  the  Dutch  Director  compelled  the  English  settlers  of 
1 »;r>2  to  give  to  their  township.  Midilclburyh,  of  which  the  latter  is  an 
exact  English  translation.  Middletown  is  now  hardly  more  than  a 
name.  Middle  Village 
is  even  yet  a settlement 
distinct.  It  derives  in- 
terest from  the  fact 
that  here  was  built,  lit- 
tle more  than  a year 
after  the  Evacuation, 
or  in  1785,  the  first 
Methodist  Church  on 
L o n g I s 1 a n d.  The 
southern  edge  of  the 
settlement  is  skirted  by 
tin*  Williamsburgh  and 
Jamaica  turnpike,  and 
naturally  population 
gravitated  that  way,  so 
that  in  183G  the  Metho- 
dists built  a church  on 
that  road.  But  in  1850  the  sire  of  the  older  church  was  still  to  be  identi- 
fied, it  having  been  turned  into  a private  dwelling.  It  fronted  on  a road 
running  northerly  at  right  angles  to  the  turnpike.  The  erection  of  the 
now  church  brings  into  view  another  circumstance  which  well  entitles 
Middle  Village  to  the  attention  of  citizens  of  Greater  New  York.  It 
was  built  largely  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Joseph  Harper,  the  father 
not  only  of  James  Harper,  Mayor  of  New  York  in  the  early  forties, 
but  of  all  those  enterprising  Harper  Brothers,  who  have  raised  the 
printers  and  the  publishers  business  in  New  York  to  such  honorable 
prominence  and  remarkable  proportions.  At  Middle  Village  the  air 
was  made  fragrant  by  an  essence  and  chocolate  factory  years  ago, 
something  that  can  not  be  said  of  factories  established  along  the  New- 
town Creek  in  later  days. 
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Following  the  line  of  the  Long  Island  Bailroad,  the  first  rural  set- 
tlement of  more  modern  times  is  Woodside.  As  a neighborhood  it 
dates  from  1841),  and  as  a postoffice  from  18(>4.  its  name  having 
its  origin  from  a series  of  articles  written  for  a newspaper,  which  wen- 
dated  at  “ Woodside”  by  the  author,  John  A.  F.  Kelly,  because  liis 
residence  adjoined  the  forest.  In  1882  there  still  stood  here  on  t In- 
road to  Middletown  an  old  and  immense  chestnut  tree,  which  was  said 
to  be  three  hundred  years  old.  Winfield,  also  dating  its  existence 
from  1841),  comes  next.  In  the  same  year  Fisk’s  iron  foundry  was 
established  here,  which  later  became  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
metallic  coffins,  an  industry  quite  appropriate  to  Newtown  with  its 
superabundant  cemeteries.  In  1872  Winfield  obtained  a postoffice. 
We  meet  with  a new  development  and  a modern  name  as  we  ap- 
proach the  old  village  of  Newtown.  Its  ancient  parts  lie  all  between 
the  railroad  and  the  street  on  which  stand  the  old  and  new  Presby- 
terian churches,  and  these  still  bear  the  original  designation  which 
finally  gave  a name  to  the  whole  township.  But  north  of  the  tracks 
whole  streets  have  been  recently  laid  out,  and  handsome  modern  cot- 
tages are  rapidly  filling  them,  and  for  these  a new  name  had  to  be 
invented.  The  prevalence  of  certain  noble  old  trees  in  the  vicinity 
suggested  the  poetic  title  of  Elmhurst,  which  is  unfortunately  much 
affected  even  by  residents  in  the  older  portion,  and  is  a term  recog- 
nized by  the  postoffice,  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
historic  title.  Still  farther  east,  north  of  what  erstwhile  was  dubbed 
the  White-Pot,  we  now  find  the  populous  neighborhood  called  Corona. 
Here  industry  claims  the  making  of  porcelain  and  eke  of  portable 
houses  and  even  churches.  Otherwise  there  seems  nothing  remark- 
able except  the  larger  population  as  compared  with  the  other  settle- 
ments mentioned.  All  these  places  present  one  similar  and  prominent 
feature:  they  abound  in  small  houses,  mostly  frame,  many  only  a 
* single  story  high,  which  have  been  built  and  are  occupied  by  thrifty 
German  people.  For  many  years  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing the  Sunday  away  from  the  restrictions  of  the  metropolis,  to  enjoy 
in  the  various  localities  in  Newtown  the  fresh  air  and  cool  beer,  in  the 
beer-gardens  with  their  various  attractions  that  are  here  seen  in 
plenty.  Thus  many  have  come  to  fix  their  homes  permanently  in  the 
township,  and  they  are  happier  and  healthier  here  than  in  the 
crowded  and  smothering  city. 

As  we  look  on  the  map  of  Greater  New  York,  we  see  these  and 
other  places  too  numerous  or  unimportant  to  mention  dotting  the  ter- 
ritory of  rural  Newtown.  There  is  much  open  country  yet.  which  for 
the  most  part  is  taken  up  with  habitations  for  the  dead.  The  township 
is  noted  for  the  facilities  if  affords  for  burial,  a half-score  of  cemeteries 
more  or  less  famous  springing  to  mind:  Cypress  Hills,  Evergreens. 
Maple  Grove,  scattered  along  the  Jamaica  boundary,  and  Calvary. 
Lutheran,  Olivet,  and  others,  occupying  a more  interior  position; 
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w hile  at  a place  called  Fresh  Pond  is  one  of  the  few  crematories  to 
In*  found  in  this  country.  The  living  will  soon  be  crowding  around 
the  dead,  and  the  open  spaces  lx*  tilled  up.  As  improvements  prevail 
and  city  conditions  shall  more  fully  remove  the  rural  ones,  it  will  be 
more  thoroughly  realized  that  Newtown  belongs  to  the  vast  munici- 
pality of  the  Greater  New  York. 


■ 
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QUEENS — LONG  ISLAND  CITY. 

LIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  in  liis  lively  way,  remarked 
that  as  the  result  of  wide  observation  in  many  places 
throughout  our  happy  Union  he  found  it  true  of  all  of 
them  that  in  the  fond  opinion  of  the  residents  “ the  axis  of 
the  earth  sticks  out  visibly  through  the  center  of  each  and  every 
town  or  city.”  He  evidently  went  around  the  country  too  early  to 
get  any  experience  at  Long  Island  City.  No  inhabitant  of  that  place 
has  pride  enough  in  the  corporate  collection  of  localities  which  make 
it  a city  to  think  that  the  axis  sticks  out  anywhere  within  its  bounds. 
If  it  came  to  a question  of  this  or  that  neighborhood  or  settlement 
now  included  within  the  city,  perhaps  the  axis  theory  might  hold. 
Each  place  has  its  people  who  have  some  pride  or  affection  for  their 
own  vicinity,  and  with  a curious  diligence  they  used  to  circulate  the 
information  that  there,  however  named,  they  lived.  So  industrious 
was  this  hiding  of  the  corporate  general  name  that  often  it  was 
with  a shock  of  surprise  that  strangers  abroad  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  or  Union  would  learn  that  so  and  so,  of  Ravenswood,  or  As- 
toria, or  elsewhere,  were  also  of  Long  Island  City.  And  while  the 
forced  combination  of  widely  separated  communities — out  of  touch 
with  each  other  as  much  socially  as  topographically — had  something 
to  do  with  this  suppression  of  identity  with  Long  Island  City,  the  pe- 
culiar events  of  its  municipal  history,  which  made  the  place  an  ever- 
fruitful  butt  for  the  wit  of  the  minstrels  and  music  halls,  doubtless 
also  contributed  to  the  modesty  of  its  citizens  in  claiming  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Nevertheless,  Long  Island  City  has  become  “ part  of  the  Greater 
New  York,”  much  to  the  relief  of  this  painstaking  modesty,  and  its 
annals  claim  attention  in  our  book. 

The  history  of  some  of  its  easily  separable  parts  go  back  to  very 
early  days.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  some  of  the 
facts  showing  t his.  which  we  need  repeat  with  but  few  additional 
details.  Ilemlrick  Harmensen,  who  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Bow- 
ery Bay  and  North  Beach  as  far  back  as  1038 — when  Flatlands  had 
been  only  recently  bought,  and  Breuckelen  was  yet  to  come  by  eight 
years — was  killed  in  tin*  Indian  wars  in  10-13.  His  widow  married  a 
certain  Jeuriaen  Fradell.  described  as  a Moravian,  but  whose  name 
has  so  strong  a French  flavor  that  it  would  seem  he  must  have  been  a 
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Huguenot  or  Walloon.  He  was  a deacon  in  the  Reformed  Church  nu 
Manhattan,  worshiping  since  1042  in  the  Church-in-the-Forf.  In 
11545  he  obtained  a “ground-brief”  (or  deed)  for  the  farm  of  iL-ir- 
mensen  in  his  own  name.  And  as  a good  deacon,  who  at  that  time 
carried  out  the  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  office  and  took  care  of  the 
poor  of  the  church,  his  property  subsequently  was  given  in  owner- 
ship to  the  church  corporation  to  be  used  as  a Poor-farm.  This  <li<i 
not  mean  that  the  poor  or  paupers  of  New  Amsterdam  were  placed 
here  to  work  for  their  living.  Society  was  too  primitive  to  have  such 
a problem  before  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  farm  was  worked  in  t Ir- 
regular way,  and  its  proceeds  in  produce  or  financial  returns  wen- 
devoted  to  maintain  the  really  deserving  poor,  sick,  feeble,  or  be- 
reaved of  the  church  people.  Hence  this  section  of  the  township  was 
called  for  a long  time  the  Poor  Bowery,  a curious  mixture  of  Dutch 
and  English,  and  a serious  misconception  grew  out  of  it — that  t In- 
land was  poor;  whereas  in  fact  it  was  among  the  best  in  Newtown. 
The  name,  “ Poor  Bowery,”  is  no  longer  in  use,  but  “ Bowery  Bay  ” 
retains  an  echo  of  the  old  tradition.  Part  of  the  Poor-farm  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Burster  and  Kouwenlioven  families,  repre- 
sentatives bearing  the  latter  name  still  occupying  the  land  in  home- 
steads dating  back  several  years. 

Quite  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  later  Long  Island  City  another 
early  but  now  extinct  name,  curiously  enough,  was  also  derived  from 
some  one  connected  with  the  ancient  Dutch  Church-in-the-Fort.  In 
view  of  the  prevalent  later  associations,  it  is  really  refreshing  to  note 
how  much  ecclesiastical  history  had  to  do  with  the  beginnings  of  this 
wondrous  town.  To  many  who  are  even  casually  acquainted  with 
New  York  history  under  the  Dutch  regime,  the  name  of  Anneke  Jans 
(spelled  in  desperation  by  a solicitious  heir  lately  “ Anna  Kajaii*."  a 
blunder  which  would  put  him  hard  to  it  to  prove  his  derivation  from 
her)  is  familiar  enough.  Our  previous  volume  also  duly  stated  that 
Domine  Bogardus.  Pastor  of  the  Church-in-the-Fort,  succeeded  in 
winning  her  affections,  and  incidentally  her  farm,  which  is  now  Trin- 
ity’s. He  had  some  property  of  his  own.  also,  thanks  to  the  gener- 
osity of  the  West  India  Company,  who  sent  him  out  in  1033,  and 
among  the  grants  was  that  of  a plantation  or  farm  (in  1043)  at  what 
is  now  Hunter's  Point.  This  circumstance  gave  the  name  of  D< na- 
me's Hook  to  this  region.  The  farm  was  one  of  about  130  acres, 
snugly  ensconced  between  Newtown  Creek  and  the  East  River.  Dom- 
ine Bogardus,  as  we  noted  in  the  proper  place,  was  wrecked  ami 
drowned  on  his  way  to  Holland  in  1047.  Five  years  later  we  find 
Anneke  Jans,  for  the  second  time  a widow,  obtaining  a ground-brief 
or  deed  for  this  farm  at  Domine's  Hook,  over  whose  soil  to-day  thun- 
der the  Long  Island  Railroad  trains,  as  they  rush  out  and  into  their 
initial  or  terminal  station.  In  1097  this  property  was  bought  by 
Captain  Peter  Praa,  famous  in  Bushwiek  history.  Before  the  Revo- 
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Iuti<»u  it  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Bennett  family,  Cap- 
tain Praa’s  daughter,  Anna,  having  married  a William  Bennett  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  During  and  after  the  Devolution,  Jacob 
Bennett  was  the  proprietor,  and  he  owned  a farm  also  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  Newtown  Creek,  in  Greenpoint.  While  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  century  he  had  put  his  son  Jacob  upon  the  Greenpoint  farm, 
he  himself  was  spending  his  declining  years  with  his  daughter  upon 
Domine’s  Hook.  This  daughter  having  married  Captain  George 
Hunter,  the  origin  of  the  present  name  of  Hunter’s  Point  becomes  at 
once  apparent,  dissipating  any  laudable  suspicions  that  this  was 
once  an  inviting  region  for  the  devotees  of  St.  Hubert. 

While  Doughty  and  his  people  were  settling  at  Maspeth,  and  John 
Burroughes  and  his  companions  preparing  to  make  Newtown  village 
their  home,  these  grants  to  Hollanders,  or  Holland  refugees,  were 
gradually  receiving  occupants,  or  other  grants  were  given,  until  the 
shores  of  Newtown  Creek,  East  River,  and  Hell  Gate,  were  pretty 
well  dotted  with  “ out-plantations.”  A little  further  into  the  in- 
terior were  those  who  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  Canapaukah  Creek,  and 
whose  nationality,  by  birth  or  affiliation,  gave  the  name  of  Dutch 
Kills  to  that  stream  and  the  region  about  its  headwaters.  Here  settled 
the  Bragaws,  and  Payntars,  and  Morrells,  all  French  in  their  sound 
if  not  in  their  spelling,  and  having  representatives  living  in  the 
neighborhood  even  to-day.  When  the  British  army  poured  into  New- 
town a day  or  two  after  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  a portion  of  the 
troops — those  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis — encamped 
in  Dutch  Kills,  and  that  distinguished  general  made  his  headquarters 
within  this  section.  We  have  already  seen  what  a prominent  part 
was  played  by  the  hamlet  Middletown  in  those  days,  here  within  a 
short  distance  of  each  other  being  the  headquarters  of  General  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  General  Robertson.  Subsequent  years  do  not  af- 
ford many  incidents  that  make  up  any  interesting  narrative,  so  that 
we  step  across  with  a big  stride  into  the  19th  century,  and  will  find  it 
profitable  to  concentrate  our  attention  for  a while  upon  that  por- 
tion of  the  later  Long  Island  City  which  was  called  Astoria,  and 
which  can  not  be  deprived  of  its  name  in  popular  parlance  even  yet. 

Astoria,  however,  must  be  spoken  of  for  a long  time  previous  as 
Hallett’s  Cove.  As  such  we  meet  with  it  in  ante-  and  post-Revolu- 
tionary  days,  and  the  name  was  derived  from  William  Ilallett,  an 
Englishman,  who  emigrated  hitherward  from  Dorsetshire,  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  1052.  Ilallett  secured  a ground-brief  from  Stuyvesant.  which 
describes  his  plantation  as  covering  about  SO  morgen  (or  100  acres), 
at  Hell  Gate.  Later,  in  1001.  William  Ilallett  purchased  a larger 
tract  from  two  Indian  chiefs,  so  that  all  that  section  now  included  in 
Astoria,  reaching  from  Sunswick  Creek,  around  Hallett’s  Point,  well 
on  to  Berrien’s  Island,  became  the  property  of  this  one  person.  In 
the  interim  Mrs.  Anneke  Jans  Bogardus  had  come  to  the  front  again 
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in  her  thrifty  way.  Not  content  with  the  farm  at  Domino's  llook.  ,,r 
Hunter's  Point,  she  obtained  (1055)  a patent  for  over  80  acres  of  laud 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pot  Cove,  taking  in  what  is  now  known  as  r h*- 
“ Hill  ” section  in  Astoria,  and  affording  tine  prospects  over  river  and 
islands  and  the  country  beyond,  even  including  the  Palisades  on  the 
Hudson.  In  the  course  of  time  others  came  from  the  south  or  w»  m 
or  north  to  occupy  the  territory  thus  originally  acquired.  Anm-ki- 
Jans  is  lost  among  her  heirs,  but  the  name  of  Hallett  remains  preva- 
lent in  the  neighborhood  all  through  the  two  centuries  and  a half 
that  bring  us  to  the  present  time.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was 
the  main  business  of  men  hereabout,  and  here,  too,  as  every  when*  else 
in  the  townships  we  have  been  describing,  the  inevitable  and  conveni- 
ent tide  mill  was  sure  to  be  put  up.  In  1753  Captain  Jacob  Black- 
well,  in  partnership  with  a Hallett  of  that  day  (Joseph  Hallett).  built 
a mill  provided  with  “ two  run  of  stones  and  bolting  conveniences." 
bolting  at  that  time  being  usually  done  by  hand.  They  selected  for 
the  site  a point  near  the  mouth  of  Suns  wick  Creek,  on  its  right,  or 
northerly  bank,  which  would  bring  it  just  about  at  the  foot  of  the 
present  Broadway.  Here  a dam  was  built,  and  the  water  up  the 
creek  held  back  at  the  turn  of  the  high  tide.  But  this  inconvenienced 
farmers  further  up  the  creek  toward  Kavenswood  and  Dutch  Kills, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  ferrying  their  produce  in  canoes  or  periaguas 
down  the  stream,  and  so  across  the  East  River  to  the  New  York  mar- 
ket. Hence  the  millers  were  forced  to  construct  a canal  from  a point 
quite  a distance  up  the  creek  to  the  river,  having  a sluice  gate  at 
either  end.  Three  years  later  the  mill  was  sold  to  Hendrick  Suydam, 
another  name  linking  Newtown  with  the  Dutch  towns  of  Kings 
County.  Suydam  owned  and  operated  the  mill  all  through  the  Revo- 
lution, and  for  a long  time  after.  A pleasant  fact  to  rescue  from  for- 
getfulness is  the  care  which  the  people  of  Hallett’s  Cove  bestowed  as 
early  as  1702  upon  the  matter  of  education.  There  was  then  an  Eng- 
lish and  classical  school  here,  taught  by  William  Rudge,  who  hailed 
from  the  city  of  Gloucester  in  England.  The  branches  of  learning 
included  not  only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  also  Italian 
bookkeeping  by  double  entry,  Latin,  and  Greek.  He  advertised  in 
the  New  York  Mcrciir/i  that  "the  school  is  healthy  and  pleasantly 
situated,  and  at  very  convenient  distance  from  New  York,  from 
whence  there  is  an  opportunity  of  sending  letters  and  parcels,  and  of 
having  remittances  almost  every  day  by  the  pettiangers.”  He  means 
periaguas,  of  course.  All  these  advantages  were  meant  to  lure  board- 
ing scholars.  To  this  advertisement  there  were  attached  thirteen 
names  of  substantial  residents  of  Ilallett's  Cove,  who  thereby  not  only 
indorsed  the  teacher's  asseverations,  but  at  the  same  time  offered  to 
take  scholars  to  board  at  £18  per  annum,  or  845,  as  the  pound  then 
counted.  Of  these  thirteen  persons  no  less  than  seven  were  Hallett s : 
there  was  also  a Rapelye,  a Blackwell,  a Greenoak.  a Berrien,  a I ‘on- 
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fold,  and  a McDonnaugli.  We  have  already  noted  some  incidents 
connected  with  Ilallett's  Cove  during  the  devolution,  and  will  there- 
fore hasten  on  to  the  developments  that  belong  to  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

As  it  opened  there  were  hardly  half  a dozen  buildings  to  be  seen  at 
this  [dace.  There  was  the  mill,  of  course,  on  Sunswick  Creek,  and  the 
miller’s  house  nearby.  But  the  farms  were  extensive,  and  the  dwell- 
ings of  those  who  owned  or  cultivated  them  were  necessarily  far 
apart.  With  the  advancing  years  the  events  that  were  happening  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  East  diver,  on  both  shores,  were  sending  their 
stimulus  and  throb  of  life  up  toward  Hell  Gate.  The  War  of  1812 
induced  men  to  come  up  here  to  note  the  line  defensive  positions 
afforded,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  surroundings  was  not  lost  upon 
citizens  or  soldiers  who  had  occasion  to  visit  this  region.  When  pop- 
ulation rapidly  increased  in  New  York  after  1815,  a few  waves  cast 
up  deposits  on  this  distant  shore.  As  increasing  business  made  larger 
fortunes,  merchants  found  out  that  they  could  enjoy  rest  and  recup- 
erate health  by  establishing  country  seats  along  the  east  shore  of  the 
East  diver,  within  an  easy  drive  of  their  counting-houses.  Thus  Gen- 
eral Ebenezer  Stevens,  whose  name  had  been  given  to  Fort  Stevens, 
erected  a substantial  summer  home  on  what  he  called  Mount  Bona- 
parte. This  hill  has  now  been  removed  to  make  way  for  a street,  but 
the  house  was  moved  a short  distance  to  the  north  of  its  former 
location,  and  by  being  divided,  furnished  two  dwelling  houses  of 
ample  size.  The  General's  place  faced  the  Hallett’s  Cove,  a name  still 
in  use  and  now  applied  to  the  little  bay  just  opposite  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Blackwell’s  Island.  Here,  in  1819,  as  we  noted  in  Volume 
I.,  died  the  famous  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  one 
time,  and  a financier  second  only  to  Hamilton  in  ability.  His  only 
daughter  had  married  the  son  of  General  Stevens;  and  in  the  same 
year  that  Mrs.  Gallatin  died,  from  which  blow  the  vigorous  octoge- 
narian never  recovered.  Gallatin  was  brought  here  sick  and  weary, 
and  died  in  his  daughter’s  arms.  (See  also  Vol.  I.,  p.  332.) 

But  before  this  time  conditions  had  materially  changed  for  Hal- 
lett’s Cove.  Indeed,  its  very  name  was  gone.  Thompson  writes  of  it  in 
1839  as  “ the  most  important  place  in  the  town.”  He  tells  that  within 
a few  years  of  his  time  of  writing  there  were  many  evidences  of  a 
spirit  of  improvement,  and  that  it  had  " become  the  theater  of  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise  in  various  branches  of  business.”  There  were 
two  “ handsome  churches.”  of  which  more  anon.  There  were  “ sev- 
eral splendid  private  mansions,"  which  made  an  imposing  appear- 
ance from  the  river.  Even  by  that  time  several  industries  had  lo- 
cated in  the  vicinity.  There  was  a carpet  factory,  a chair  factory,  a 
wood-card  factory,  bellows  factory,  and  chemical  works.  Thompson 
mentions  General  Stevens’s  residence,  and  then  makes  one  of  those 
puzzling  statements  we  occasionally  find  in  his  pages:  “ The  Ilallett’s 
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Cove  Kail  wav  Company  was  incorporated  April  15,  1828,  with  a capi- 
tal of  850.000,  for  rtpuiriiifi  rrssrls,  etc.”  Here  the  celebrated  < Irani 
Thorburn,  seedsman,  a familiar  figure  of  the  older  New  \ ork.  ha<! 
established  his  nurseries,  the  business  being  continued  by  his  suns,  p 
though  their  gardens  are  no  longer  located  here.  We  have  alreadv 
paid  our  compliments  to  this  estimable  gentleman  in  our  previous 
volume  (p.  255).  and  told  there  how  he  was  led  to  deal  in  plants,  com- 
ing, as  he  did,  to  this  country  to  pursue  his  trade  as  a nailmaker.  1 1 is 
gardens  at  Astoria  were  near  the  river,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
buildings  of  the  Sohmer  Piano  Company.  The  house  was  moved 
back  and  is  still  standing  in  a dilapidated  condition,  occupied  now  by 


STEVENS  MANSION,  OR  1IT.  BONAPARTE. 


a host  of  small  tenants.  In  his  “ Reminiscences  ” he  tells  of  his  own 
gardens  here,  adding  that  to  them  were  welcomed  everybody  who 
wore  a clean  shirt  and  was  not  drunk.  He  describes  how  he  rode  out 
to  Astoria,  crossing  a Williamsburgh  ferry,  and  reaching  his  place  in 
forty'lninutes.  Then  he  speaks  of  passing  along  Main  Street  (which 
has  had  to  step  aside  in  importance  for  a part  of  its  course  for  Ful- 
ton Street),  to  the  new  level  straight  road  to  Flushing,  which  is  now 
Flushing  Avenue.  Thorburn  identified  himself  closely  with  the  life 
of  the  community  where  he  had  established  his  seed-farm,  lie  was 
made  Postmaster  of  Ilallett's  Cove,  then  the  official  name  of  the  lo- 
cality, although  in  his  book  he  constantly  speaks  of  it  as  Astoria.  His 
commission  to  hold  the  office  was  dated  .Tune  l(i,  1834,  almost  forty 
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vears  to  a day  after  his  arrival  at  New  York  in  the  Providence,  on 
June  11),  1794.  lie  and  his  wife  were  among  the  charter  members  of 
the  Unformed  Church  of  Astoria,  organized  in  1839;  and  in  the  rear 
of  the  handsome  structure  erected  in  1888  are  to  be  found  three 
simple  granite  shafts  indicating  the  family  vaults  of  Grant  Thorburn, 
Stephen  A.  Halsey  (of  whom  more  anon),  and  another  old  family. 
Doubtless  by  reason  of  his  establishing  the  seed  business  on  so  pros- 
perous a basis  at  Astoria  that  industry  has  more  or  less  spread  over 
the  town,  and  many  are  still  engaged  in  that  interesting  pursuit. 

Evidently  this  place  was  ready  for  something  in  the  way  of  mu- 
nicipal government  better  than  the  mere  township  forms  allowed. 
Like  Breuckelen  in  1817.  and  Williamsburgk  in  1827,  this  part  of 
Newtown  must  have  a village  incorporation.  So  that  step  was  taken 
in  1839.  It  seemed  desirable,  however,  that  for  the  purpose  of  desig- 
nating a regularly  incorporated  village,  a name  should  be  selected 
somewhat  more  appropriate  than  the  old  one  of  Hallett's  Cove. 
Kilter  criticises  this  desire  for  a change,  and  says  it  was  “ no 
credit  to  the  restive,  innovating  spirit  of  the  age,”  to  think  of 
abandoning  the  former  title.  But  really  the  name  was  too  strictly 
applicable  to  a piece  of  water  to  do  well  for  a village,  and  so  pos- 
sibly we  ought  not  to  blame  the  people  for  looking  about  for  a new 
designation,  and  there  hangs  a tale  by  the  selection  of  Astoria.  A 
building  for  a female  seminary  was  in  course  of  construction,  the 
same  which  is  now  the  rectory  and  chapel  of  St.  George's  Epis- 
copal Church.  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Halsey,  who  had  been  some  years 
in  the  place,  and  was  already  earning  the  title  “ Father  of  Astoria,” 
by  reason  of  the  many  enterprises  in  which  he  was  active,  was 
in  the  fur  business  and  had  thus  come  upon  terms  of  friendship  with 
John  Jacob  Aston.  He  proposed  to  the  millionaire  that  he  give  a 
goodly  sum  toward  the  establishment  of  the  female  seminary,  in 
which  case  the  citizens  would  name  the  village  to  be  incorporated, 
Astoria,  in  his  honor.  Mr.  Aston  did  not  take  to  the  idea  very  enthu- 
siastically, saying  that  there  was  an  Astoria  already  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  But  he  finally  promised  to  give  a certain  sum,  not  nearly  as 
large  as  was  proposed,  however,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  promise, 
fulfilled  later,  the  village  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  As- 
toria. certainly  an  improvement  in  euphony,  if  not  in  historical  fit- 
ness. The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  April  12,  1839.  The  first 
charter  election  was  held  on  June  11,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
F.  Shaw,  between  the  hours  of  5 and  0 p.m.  Five  trustees  were 
chosen:  Homer  Whittemore,  Kobert  M.  Blackwell,  William  B.  Bolles, 
Alfred  II.  Mount,  and  Stephen  A.  Halsey.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
met  and  organized  in  the  same  room  immediately  after  the  ballots 
had  been  counted,  and  Homer  Whittemore  was  chosen  President. 

The  enterprise  which  had  warranted  the  incorporation  did  not 
slacken  after  that  event.  Besides  its  local  advantages  for  business 
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and  residence.  Iliker  remarks,  in  1852,  that  “ its  prosperity  must  l»<- 
greatly  attributed  to  the  enterprise  of  certain  leading  inhabitant?,, 
whose  untiring  efforts  to  build  it  up  are  worthy  of  special  praise.” 
Among  these  active  promoters  of  Astoria's  progress  must  be  again 
mentioned  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Ilalsey.  A ferry  was  established  some 
years  before  the  incorporation,  which  ran  at  first  a sailboat,  owm-.i 
by  him.  In  1835  a horse  or  “team"  boat  was  introduced.  Thomp- 
son mentions  a steam  ferryboat  running  between  Astoria  ami 
Eighty-sixth  Street  in  1830.  Philo  was  the  first  steamer  used.  Later 
the  Astoria,  built  by  Mr.  Ilalsey,  was  added,  which  was  unfortunately 
sunk  in  very  deep  water  in  collision  with  a Sound  steamer,  and 
was  never  raised.  In  1853  a gas  company  was  organized  by  Mr.  Hal- 
sey. and  the  works  put  up  on  Mills  Street,  at  the  riverside.  The 
“ Fourth  Ward  " school,  a relic  of  the  olden  times,  and  still  nobly 
serving  its  purposes  in  its  antiquated  form,  was  built  upon,  ground 
given  by  the  same  individual.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  property  was  practically  given  by  Mr.  Halsey,  and  it> 
edifice  erected  largely  by  his  liberality,  and  that  the  Reformed  Church 
also  profited  by  his  generosity,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  sobriquet 
of  “ Father  of  Astoria  " fits  him  well.  These  churches  sprang  into 
being  about  the  same  time  that  the  incorporation  occurred.  The 
earliest  church  was  St.  George’s  Episcopal,  erected  in  1828.  Tin- 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1893,  and  no  other  has 
since  been  built  in  its  place,  but  the  society  converted  the  Female 
Seminary  building,  part  of  which  had  been  utilized  always  as  a rec- 
tory. into  a chapel,  and  here  they  worship  temporarily.  In  1898 
another  Episcopal  Church  was  built  in  a different  section  of  the  vil- 
lage, called  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  which  is  still  served  by  its 
first  Rector,  the  Rev.  Edmund  D.  Cooper,  D.D.  The  Reformed  ami 
Presbyterian  Churches  grew  out  of  union  services  held  in  a small 
schoolliouse,  which  still  stands  in  an  obscure  corner  near  the  Sr. 
George's  rectory,  and  is  occupied  by  tenants.  At  first  an  edifice  was 
erected  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  people  of  both  denominations,  in 
which  they  worshiped  together  as  in  the  schoolliouse;  but  in  1839  the 
Dutch  Reformed  people  here  and  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church 
of  New  York,  agreeing  to  pay  off  a debt  on  the  church-struct- 
ure, the  society  became  Dutch  Reformed,  and  was  organized  as  such 
Julv  11.  1839.  In  184G  the  Presbvterian  element  had  grown  numer- 
ous  enough  to  warrant  a separate  organization,  and  in  June,  1848.  tin- 
present  building  was  dedicated. 

Another  section  of  Long  Island  City  that  had  a history  before  it 
came  to  be.  is  Ravenswood.  “ A Girl  in  New  York  Eighty  Years  Ago  " 
speaks  of  it  as  to  its  appearance  toward  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  calls  it  “ the  most  beautiful  spot  on  earth.”  Of  course  there 
are  a good  many  such  spots  on  the  earth,  yet  the  enthusiasm  dis- 
played by  the  phrase  must  be  based  upon  something  very  attractive 
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in  its  aspect;  and  surely  our  good  friend  the  historian  Thompson  is 
not  far  behind  in  his  praise  when  he  says,  “ the  situation  will  hardly 
suffer  by  comparison  with  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Thames  at 
Windsor.”  The  corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  secured  grounds 
ln*re  for  an  orphan  asylum,  with  a farm  attached.  Grant  Tliorburn, 
in  his  “ Reminiscences,”  describing  a ride  from  Williamsburgli  to  As- 
toria. speaks  of  the  delightful  spectacle  presented  by  seeing  over  six 
hundred  children  made  comfortable  and  happy,  but  no  vestige  of  this 
charity  is  now  apparent.  There  is  still  much  to  remind  one.  however, 
of  the  splendid  mansions  that  once  adorned  the  shore  of  the  East 
River  here  at  Ravenswood.  “Business”  has  invaded  these  charm- 
ing precincts,  but  many  an  one  of  these  beautiful  and  imposing 
villas  stand,  despoiled  of  their  former  glory,  indeed,  yet  in  their 
desolation  pathetically  evincing  in  the  midst  of  their  sordid  and 
unromantic  surroundings  what  they  must  have  been  when  these 
surroundings  fitted  them  better.  Ravenswood  boasts  one  relic  of  an 
earlier  past,  an  old  stone  house  at  the  foot  of  Webster  Avenue,  oppo- 
site Blackwell’s  Island.  It  is  fondly  called  the  Washington  House, 
and  tradition  has  it  that  it  was  one  of  his  innumerable  headquar- 
ters, but  the  history  of  operations  on  Long  Island  does  not  lend  itself 
to  this  pretty  story.  It  was  the  home  of  one  of  the  Blackwells  at  one 
time.  These  could  not  be  confined  to  the  narrow  island  in  the  channel 
which  Colonel  Manning’s  daughter  had  brought  to  an  early  Black- 
well;  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been  getting  rid  of  the  island  itself 
even  at  an  early  date.  In  January,  1794,  an  advertisement  appeared 
in  a New  Y'ork  paper,  in  which  Josiah  Blackwell  offered  for 
sale  one-half  of  the  island,  embracing  fifty-nine  acres,  and  having 
upon  it  a house,  two  orchards,  and  a number  of  quarries  of  the  best 
gray  stone,  “ which  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  profit.”  Altru- 
ism must  have  had  its  exponents  even  then,  if  Mr.  Blackwell  was  will- 
ing to  dispose  of  a property  so  inexhaustibly  profitable.  Ravenswood 
remained  a mere  neighborhood  always,  but  enterprise  reached  down 
to  it  from  Astoria  after  that  place  became  an  incorporated  village. 
There  lived  one  Bill  Lewis,  a man  of  horses,  a carter  by  occupation, 
whose  stables  were  located  where  Uncle  Whitcomb’s  are  to-day.  near 
the  Ninety-second  Street  ferry.  About  1S41  or  1842  Mr.  Lewis  started 
a stage  route.  Leaving  Ravenswood  at  a specified  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, lie  would  pick  up  his  passengers  on  the  way  back  to  Astoria, 
cross  the  ferry  to  Eighty-sixth  Street,  thence  drive  to  Third  Avenue, 
down  that  thoroughfare  and  along  the  Bowery  to  No.  3 Chatham 
Street  (now  Park  Row).  Third  Avenue  was  a good  macadamized 
road  as  far  down  as  Twenty-eighth  Street,  where  the  cobblestone 
pavement  commenced,  no  advantage  to  the  passengers,  coach,  or 
horses.  Yet  such  good  time  was  made  before  reaching  this  pave- 
ment. that  one  who  daily  rode  to  school  with  Mr.  Lewis's  stage  as- 
sures us  it  took  only  forty  minutes  from  Astoria  down  to  the  City 
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Hall  in  New  York.  One  can  not  make  much  better  time  nowadays, 
with  trolleys  and  “ L ” roads  galore.  The  fare  for  this  trip  was 
only  a shilling,  or  twelve  and  a half  cents,  per  passenger. 

Before  we  come  to  that  supreme  moment  in  the  world's  history 
when  Long  Island  City  was  incorporated,  and  which  we  are  aching  to 
reach,  we  must  detain  our  readers  once  more  with  an  account  of 
another  ancient  section  of  it.  This  is  the  portion  rejoicing  in  the  ex- 
ceedingly celestial  appellation  of  Blissville,  a name,  as  thus  ap- 
prehended. most  mournfully  out  of  harmony  with  its  appearance  and 
actual  residential  conditions.  Its  derivation,  however,  was  not  from 
its  condition  but  from  the  prosaic  fact  that  its  territory  was  owned  at 
one  time  by  Mr.  Neziah  Bliss,  the  “ father,”  or  developer  of  Green- 


point.  In  his  many  peregrinations  in  various  sections  of  The  Union. 
Mr.  Bliss  had  constantly  been  engaged  in  enterprises  involving  the 
building  of  steamboats,  or  mills,  or  machinery  of  various  kinds.  In 
this  way  he  had  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  President 
of  Union  College,  who  was  likewise  an  enthusiast  on  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  they  engaged  in  many  experiments  together  during  parts  of 
the  years  1827  and  1828.  Out  of  this  union  of  interest  grew  a part- 
nership in  real  estate  transactions,  those  which  brought  Mr.  Bliss 
over  to  Greenpoint  being  shared  in  by  Dr.  Nott.  Later  Bliss  pur- 
chased a large  tract  of  land  on  the  further  side  of  Newtown  Creek,  in 
the  section  called  Dutch  Kills,  which  was  soon  named  Blissville.  after 
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him.  I)r.  Xott  had  a share  also  in  this  transaction,  and  extended 
his  purchases  till  they  took  in  the  original  Anneke  Jans  or  Domine’s 
1 look  farm.  This  property  was  eventually  turned  over  to  Union  Col- 
lege, and  was  sold  only  the  other  day  by  that  institution  for  a good 
round  figure,  approximating  the  million. 

At  these  various  centers  of  population  and  industry  the  growth  of 
the  great  cities  in  the  vicinity  had  caused  a corresponding  and  sym- 
pathetic expanse.  Manufacturers  sought  sites  for  their  plants  in  lo- 
calities where  land  was  so  much  cheaper.  The  stupidity  of  the 
dwellers  on  Atlantic  Avenue,  in  Brooklyn,  had  driven  the  Long  Island 
L’ailroad  to  establish  its  principal  terminus  at  Hunter's  Point, 
stimulating  the  ferry  facilities  at  this  section.  Hence,  a pretty  large 
population  had  gradually  accumulated  between  the  ancient  I*oor 
Bowery  and  Domine's  Hook.  While  in  1850  there  were  but  7.207  in 
the  whole  township,  in  this  western  section  of  it  there  were  about 
15,000  in  1809.  This  was  too  unwieldy  a body  to  control  by  mere 
town  government,  and  Astoria  was  the  only  incorporated  village. 
The  bolder  project  of  the  incorporation  of  a city  was  therefore  agi- 
tated. More  than  once  had  the  Legislature  been  approached  and 
charters  submitted  to  it.  and  again,  in  1870,  a charter  was  prepared 
and  laid  before  the  Legislature.  The  people  were  aroused  to  push  the 
project  with  energy,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a prime  mover  in 
the  agitation  was  Father  Crimmiu.  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church,  who  spoke  at  mass  meetings,  and  advocated  the  cause  at  Al- 
bany. With  great  difficulty  it  was  carried  through  both  houses,  and 
then  came  the  final  tussle  before  Governor  Hoffman.  The  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  section  strongly  opposed  the  measure,  but  they  were 
vastly  outnumbered  by  the  small  citizens  with  no  acres  to  be  taxed, 
and  Father  Crimmin  won  the  day.  The  Governor  signed  the  bill,  and 
it  became  a law  on  May  0,  1870.  almost  twenty-seven  years  to  a day 
before  the  signing  of  the  greater  incorporation.  The  instrument,  how- 
ever, did  not  seem  to  have  accomplished  much  for  the  community. 
There  were  no  sufficient  appropriations  allowed  for  the  maintenance 
and  pay  of  the  public  offices  and  officers.  The  public  schools  were 
left  in  a bad  shape,  and  so  was  the  police.  On  July  5.  1870,  the  first 
charter  election  was  held,  and  Abram  L>.  Ditmars  was  elected 
Mayor.  But  the  charter  under  which  the  government  began  was  so 
inadequate  that  Mayor  Ditmars's  first  work  was  the  appointment 
of  a committee  to  draft  a new  charter,  so  that  less  than  a year 
after  the  first  charter  a second  revised  one  was  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. In  this  schools  and  police  were  better  provided  for,  and  the 
city  was  empowered  to  take  measures  to  provide  a water  supply,  a ne- 
cessity that  was  nothing  less  than  crying,  when,  before  this  was  in- 
troduced, almost  a whole  ward  was  dependent  upon  one  town  pump, 
which  furnished  mainly  surface-drainage  water  charged  with  the 
germs  of  disease.  The  city  was  divided  into  five  wards,  numbered,  in- 
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deed,  but  so  exactly  tallying  with  the  main  districts  of  the  section  as 
to  be  still  associated  with  their  names.  Thus,  there  is  the  First  Ward, 
or  Hunter's  Point;  the  Second  Ward,  or  Blissville;  the  Third  Ward, 
or  Havens  wood;  the  Fourth  Ward,  or  Astoria;  and  the  Fifth  Ward, 
or  Bowery  Bay,  and  later  Stein  way.  Each  ward  was  at  first  repre- 
sented by  three  aldermen,  but  for  very  good  reasons  it  was  deemed 
best  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  to  be  manipulated  in  the  Common 
Council,  and,  therefore,  since  1879,  there  have  been  but  one  alderman 
from  each  ward,  and  two  aldermen  at  large,  making  seven  Common 
Councilmen  altogether.  The  annals  of  Long  Island  City's  municipal 
government  present  many  picturesque  episodes,  and  have  brought 
to  the  fore  characters  none  the  less  picturesque  and  even  startling. 
But  as  the  study  of  these  events  and  men  in  detail  might  add  indeed 
to  the  gayetv  of  nations,  but  nothing  much  in  the  way  of  instruction, 
incidents  and  names  had  better  be  left  for  the  enumeration  of  his- 
torians who  bear  not  the  burden  of  the  entire  Greater  New  York  on 
their  shoulders,  but  can  delightfully  expatiate  on  Long  Island  City 
alone  throughout  the  extent  of  a volume  such  as  must  contain  an 
account  of  all  the  boroughs  in  our  present  work.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  1S94  the  people  of  Long  Island  City  voted  for  consolidation 
with  the  Greater  New  York  with  extreme  eagerness  and  unanimity, 
the  four  thousand  or  more  votes  of  Queens  County  against  the  meas- 
ure being  polled  mainly  outside  the  municipality.  And  all  this  time 
the  original  parts  have  remained  painfully  distinct  and  distant  from 
each  other.  It  requires  an  effort  of  the  mind  for  the  denizen  at  Hun- 
ter’s Point  and  Astoria  and  Kavenswood  and  the  rest,  to  realize  that 
they  belong  to  one  community,  and  have  certain  interests  in  common. 
The  extraordinary  modesty  wherewith  the  inhabitants  of  these  vari- 
ous districts  forget  or  suppress  the  fact  that  they  are  living  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Long  Island  City  has  already  been  mentioned.  Yow 
that  Greater  New  York  covers  them  all,  the  other  name  falls  into 
innocuous  desuetude  most  easily.  Never  was  a geographical  lesson 
learned  with  more  amazing  promptitude. 

No  events  of  special  importance  or  of  general  interest  have  oc- 
cured  in  Long  Island  City  since  the  incorporation.  Industries  of 
various  kinds  have  continued  to  seek  homes  here.  In  1S72  the  Em- 
pire and  Standard  Oil  works  were  established  along  the  East  Eiver. 
but  are  now  further  back  and  close  upon  the  banks  of  Newtown 
Creek.  Just  about  the  time  of  the  incorporation,  in  1870  and  1871. 
the  great  piano  house  of  Steinway  and  Sons  began  to  erect  their  plant 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bowery  Bay,  and  the  vast  enterprise  has  cre- 
ated almost  a town  around  it,  so  that  Bowery  Bay  has  come  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  water  only,  as  the  name  Hallett’s  Cove  was  erstwhile  re- 
manded to  what  it  properly  belonged,  and  now  the  Steinways  have 
given  a name  to  a section  of  the  city  and  its  corresponding  ward. 
Here  and  in  Dutch  Kills,  and,  indeed,  in  certain  parts  of  Astoria  and 
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Raveuswood,  the  thrifty  German  mechanic  or  tradesman  has  man- 
aged  to  put  up  his  small  home,  as  in  other  parts  of  Newtown.  At 
Hunter's  Point  the  prevailing1  element  seems  to  belong  to  the  Irish 
nationality. 

In  the  year  1870  Long  Island  City  at  Astoria  became  the  scene  of 
an  event  in  which  all  of  Greater  New  York,  and  even  all  of  the  lie- 
public  were  interested.  This  was  the  blowing  up  of  certain  rocks  in 
Hell  Gate  channel,  commonly  referred  to  as  “the  blowing  up  of 
Hell  Gate,”  w h i c li 
seems  a phrase  much 
resembling  that  which 
speaks  of  “ setting  rhe 
Hudson  River  on  lire.” 

On  pages  489  and  490 
of  our  first  volume  we 
gave  a brief  account  of 
this  operation,  and 
promised  further  par- 
ticulars here.  Refer- 
ence was  also  made  to 
Engineer  Maillefert’s 
achievements  in  the 
same  direction  in  1851. 

Earlier  than  this  the 
difficulties  of  Hell  Gate 
were  sought  to  be 
avoided  by  the  enter- 
prising inhabitants  of 
Hallett's  Cove  them- 
selves. That  mysteri- 
ous Hallett's  Cove 
Rail  w a y Company, 
which  Thompson  grave- 
ly tells  us  was  organ- 
ized in  1828  for  the  pur- 
pose of  “ repairing  vessels,  etc.,”  we  find  advertising  in  1832  that 
on  May  30  its  books  would  be  open  for  subscriptions  to  make  up 
an  authorized  capital  of  $150,000,  to  be  expended  in  cutting  a 
ship-canal  across  the  Cove,  from  above  the  dangerous  passage  of 
Hell  Gate  to  below  it  about  opposite  the  extremity  of  Black- 
well's Island.  Whether  the  capital  was  ever  subscribed  or  not, 
the  canal  has  very  evidently  never  materialized.  As  was  noted 
in  our  other  volume,  the  government  of  the-  United  States  took 
the  problem  of  Hell  Gate  seriouslv  in  hand  in  18(50,  makiujr  Gen- 
«'ral  John  Newton  its  engineer  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  That 
formidable  obstacle  and  grim  watchdog  at  the  verv  mouth  of 
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Hell  Gate,  Uallett’s  Reef.  jutting-  out  viciously  into  the  channel  from 
Hallett's  Point,  was  attacked  in  July,  18(59.  It  was  calculated  that 
the  body  of  rock  to  be  removed  to  attain  a depth  of  twenty-six  foot 
over  the  reef  was  no  less  than  53,971  cubic  yards.  The  first  thing  to 
do  was  to  build  a cofferdam  to  hold  back  the  water,  and  this  had  need 
to  be  very  powerful  to  withstand  the  enormous  force  of  the  tide  rush- 
ing around  the  Point  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  per  hour.  Its 
shape  was  fan-like,  measuring  720  feet  along  the  shore,  and  reaching 
out  300  feet  into  the  stream.  When  this  piece  of  work  had  been  ac- 
complished, in  October,  operations  were  begun  on  the  sinking  of  a 
shaft  into  the  heart  of  the  rock,  thirty-two  feet  down.  From  this 
shaft  as  a center  thirty-five  tunnels  were  dug  into  the  very  bowels  of 
the  reef,  radiating  from  the  shaft,  and  ten  transverse  galleries, 
twenty-five  feet  apart.  The  tunnels  were  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
two  feet  high,  and  from  nine  to  twelve  and  a half  feet  wide.  The  gal- 
leries varied  from  a height  of  twenty-two  feet  to  one  of  twelve,  ac- 
cording to  distance  from  center,  and  their  width  was  nine  feet.  These 
extensive  excavations  were  not  completed  till  June,  1875.  Now  was 
begun  the  work  of  drilling  holes  for  the  charges  of  explosives  into  the 
roof  of  the  rocky  temple  thus  weirdly  dug  out  beneath  the  raging 
waters  overhead,  and  also  in  the  piers  that  seemed  like  the  pillars 
of  the  structure,  and  which  a stronger  force  than  Samson  possessed 
must  pull  down.  The  holes  were  three  inches  deep,  in  both  roof  and 
piers,  and  5,375  of  them  honeycombed  the  former,  and  1,080  the  latter. 
This  work  was  finished  in  March,  187(5.  Into  these  cavities  13.597  cart- 
ridge cases  were  lodged,  connecting  with  twenty-three  batteries,  each 
to  charge  one  hundred  and  sixty  wires  with  electrcity.  the  wires 
being  divided  into  eight  groups  of  twenty  each.  In  September  ev- 
erything was  ready  for  the  explosion,  the  batteries  were  prepared, 
and  the  water  was  allowed  to  pour  into  the  spaces  below  by  means 
of  a siphon  carrying  if  over  the  cofferdam.  Then,  on  Sunday.  Sep- 
tember 24,  1870,  at  2.50  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  hand  of  a little 
baby-girl  touched  the  fatal  button  that  sent  the  electric  fluid 
into  the  explosives,  and  nallett’s  Reef  succumbed  to  the  art  of  man. 
But  still  there  was  Flood  Rock,  a little  offshore,  and  somewhat  south- 
erly of  the  Point,  a worse  monster  than  the  one  destroyed.  It  was 
twelve  hundred  feet  long,  and  six  hundred  feet  wide.  The  amount 
of  rock  to  be  demolished  measured  270,717  cubic  yards,  or  over  five 
times  more  than  in  the  other  case,  and  the  square  surface  measured  no 
less  than  nine  acres.  Work  was  commenced  almost  immediately  upon 
this  enormous  obstruction.  It  necessitated  two  shafts  instead  of  one. 
but  the  general  plan  of  operations  was  similar  to  that  already  de- 
scribed, only  differing  in  that  two  systems  of  excavation  had  to  be  con- 
ducted at  once,  each  shaft  being  a center  of  radiation  for  the  tunnels 
and  for  the  concentric  circles  of  the  transverse  galleries.  .V  serious 
complication  presented  itself  by  the  opening  of  seams  in  the  roof. 
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through  which  the  water  came  pouring  in  torrents,  and  great  ingenu- 
ity was  required  to  neutralize  these  breaks.  Into  the  roof  11,789  holes 
were  drilled,  and  the  piers  received  772.  a surprisingly  small  number 
compared  with  the  former  operation.  The  final  destruction  of  Flood 
Hock  was  decreed  for  October  10.  1883.  As  in  1870,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  on  the  qiti  vice.  Dreadful  things  were  expected.  Ilallett's 
Heef  had  indeed  disappointed  such  expectations,  but  here  was  some- 
thing five  times  more  fearful.  Officials  advised  the  people  of  As- 
toria to  take  down  their  mirrors  from  the  walls  and  place  their  china 
Hat  on  the  table  or  door,  lest  a universal  crash  might  bring  glass  and 
china  in  millions  of  fragments  about  their  ears.  The  police  sent 
word  around  that  if  residents  iu  apprehension  of  danger  would  prefer 
to  leave  their  houses,  their  property  would  be  carefully  protected  by 
the  department,  but  if  they  stayed  at  home  it  would  be  at  their  own 
risk  if  damage  were  done,  and  thieves  should  take  advantage  of  the 
confusion.  It  is  related  that  not  many  people  left  their  houses,  even 
of  those  who  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  explosion,  which 
unfortunately  leaves  us  two  horns  of  a dilemma  to  choose  from:  either 
that  the  people  of  Astoria  were  exceedingly  brave,  or  that  they  had 
their  own  opinion  of  the  protection  that  would  be  afforded  by  their 
police. 

At  7.30  o’clock  iu  the  morning  there  arrived  a detail  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  men  from  the  garrison  at  Willett's  Point,  under 
a Captain  and  Lieutenant,  who  were  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the 
works,  and  keep  the  people  from  interfering  with  the  delicate  business 
connected  with  perfecting  the  final  electrical  adjustments.  Early  as 
was  the  hour,  they  were  none  too  soon;  even  then  crowds  had  begun 
to  assemble.  These  were  driven  back,  and  the  liues  set  beyond  which 
no  foot  of  the  unofficial  or  uninvited  masses  was  to  step.  General  Ab- 
bot, the  commander  of  the  post  at  Willett's  Point,  assumed  charge  of 
the  soldiers.  He  was  himself  an  emiuent  engineer,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  final  preparations  on  this  day.  An  old  house  at  the 
steamboat  landing  contained  the  cables  that  were  to  convey  the  elec- 
tric currents  into  the  mines.  Here,  too.  was  the  apparatus  for  gen- 
erating the  electricity.  It  was  particularly  essential  to  protect  this 
place  from  unwarranted  invasion,  and  no  one,  even  of  the  guests  or 
officials,  was  permitted  to  come  within  five  feet  of  the  wires.  As  the 
hour  for  the  great  event  approached  the  shores  of  Manhattan  Island 
and  those  of  Astoria,  far  along  the  river  road,  and  down  toward  Hal- 
lett’s  Cove,  were  black  with  tens  of  thousands  of  people.  Trepidation 
was  not  altogether  unmixed  with  the  prevalent  curiosity,  as  the  in- 
habitants crowded  about  the  shore  at  the  Point,  and  some  who  were 
brave  enough  to  come  discreetly  turned  and  ran  home  ere  the  button 
was  touched.  The  hour  set  was  11  a.m.  General  Newton’s  baby 
girl  had  now  grown  to  lx*  a little  lady  of  some  nine  or  ten  summers, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  her  hand  again  should  make  the  connec- 
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tion  between  the  electric  current  and  the  twenty  thousand  little 
mines.  At  11.13  o'clock  precisely  this  was  done,  and  with  a groat 
thud  up  went  Flood  Kock,  and  then  settled  down  in  fragments  upon 
the  bottom.  The  writer  at  that  time  was  living  in  Brooklyn,  six  miles 
and  more  away  from  the  site  of  the  explosion.  A slight  shock  was  felt 
in  the  house  at  the  moment,  and  not  more  than  that,  if  as  much,  was 
felt  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  so  that  with  much  disgust  the  dwellers 
in  Astoria  replaced  their  mirrors  and  glass  and  chinaware  where 
they  belonged.  Yet  it  seems  that  at  a distance  further  removed  than 
Astoria  more  violent  effects  were  experienced.  Some  articles  fell 
from  shelves  and  some  window  panes  were  broken  on  the  east  side  of 
New  York  City  as  far  down  as  Seventy-ninth  Street.  Observations 
on  the  amount  of  shock  and  the  rapidity  wherewith  the  vibration 
traveled  were  made  at  Yale  and  Princeton.  The  effects  upon  the 
rock  attacked  were  at  first  disappointing  to  the  uninitiated  observers. 
They  had  seen  columns  of  water  rise  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into 
the  air,  and  bowlders  hurled  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  But  when  the 
waters  settled  down  again  there  was  Flood  Kock,  apparently  as  chip- 
per as  ever,  boldly  looming  up  to  bid  defiance  and  threaten  destruc- 
tion to  shipping.  Several  persons  at  low  tide  went  out  upon  the  sur- 
face of  it  and  walked  around  dry  shod.  Nay,  it  seemed  to  be  more 
of  an  obstruction  than  it  was  before,  for  two  big  rocks  never  hitherto 
known  to  watermen  of  the  vicinity,  jutted  out  above  water  at  one  end. 
But  all  this  was  but  a misunderstanding  of  the  real  situation.  The 
masses  of  rock  though  piled  up  so  as  to  reach  above  the  water,  were  no 
longer  solid.  They  were  in  fragments,  waiting  only  to  be  picked  up 
by  the  dredging  machines.  In  course  of  time  the  shattered  and  loose 
debris  was  removed  from  the  spot  that  had  once  been  so  perilous,  and 
the  palatial  steamers  that  daily  round  Hallett's  Point  into  Hell  Gate 
on  their  way  to  the  Sound  and  various  ports  in  New’  England,  now- 
sail  with  gay  unconcern  and  at  full  speed  over  the  places  where  these 
two  reefs  arose  forbiddingly  above  the  lower  tides  and  hid  treacher- 
ously beneath  high  tide.  On  that  same  day  the  Pilgrim  and  others 
approached  very  gingerly,  and  they  found  that  the  way  was  not  yet 
cleared  for  them.  The  whole  performance,  for  which  years  of  prep- 
aration had  been  made,  and  upon  which  enormous  labor  had  been  ex- 
pended, lasted  just  thirty  seconds.  Much  credit  wras  due  to  the  skillful 
engineer  who  had  planned  and  executed  so  novel  and  perilous  an  en- 
terprise. Nor  amid  the  glories  of  the  hour  must  be  withheld  those 
that  are  due  to  the  little  lady  at  the  button.  While  some  grown 
men  fled  from  the  spot,  she  stood  ready  to  perform  her  part,  with 
eyes  sparkling  in  their  excitement,  but  without  a tremor  of  nervous- 
ness or  fear.  Well  might  General  Abbott  tell  her:  “ My  dear,  you  have 
made  more  commotion  this  morning  than  any  little  girl  in  all  New 
York.” 

In  1880,  ten  years  after  the  incorporation,  the  population  of  the  city 
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had  grown  to  17,129.  At  the  census  of  1890  it  was  put  down  at 
30.500;  it  is  now  estimated  to  be  forty-eight  thousand.  As  the  result 
of  the  city’s  preponderating  influence  in  the  county  by  reason  of  the 
mere  coagulation  of  people  and  consequent  concentration  of  votes,  it 
was  decided,  “ after  a great  deal  of  maneuvering  and  jobbery,”  it  is 
asserted,  that  a Court  House  for  Queens  County  should  be  built  in 
this  distant  corner  of  it.  In  1872  commissioners  were  appointed,  and 
§150,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Legislature;  but  in  1875  it  was 
necessary  to  vote  §100,000  more,  and  the  commissioners  were  super- 
seded by  act  of  the  Legislature  by  the  board  of  supervisors  in  the 
charge  of  the  construction.  In  April,  1877,  it  was  finally  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy, the  entire  cost  of  the  building  having  then  attained  the  sum 


of  §278,500.  The  Court  House  is  rather  attractive  in  appearance, 
three  stories  high,  and  of  Homan  architecture,  built  of  brick  with 
granite  trimmings.  But  its  surroundings  are  grotesquely  out  of  keep- 
ing, and  have  only  subsequently  been  somewhat  relieved  by  a hand- 
some sclioolliouse  not  far  away,  to  be  supplemented  by  a hospital  of 
fair  size  and  style,  which  is  still  in  course  of  erection.  Aside  from  this 
one  oasis  in  the  desert  of  desolation,  we  can  point  to  no  material  im- 
provement in  the  appearance  of  the  nominal  city.  A system  of  water- 
works was  introduced,  whose  efficiency  was  not  great,  and  only  in 
1894  or  1895  were  the  works  extended  so  as  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands. Nay,  even  as  late  as  1897  the  people  suffered  to  desperation 
because  by  a little  official  manipulation  for  the  sake  of  promoting  per- 
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sonal  profit,  the  water  supply  could  be  diminished  at  will,  with  an 
abundance  of  water  to  be  drawn  from.  The  sewerage  of  the  city  has 
remained  in  a deplorable  state  to  this  very  day;  one  or  two  millions.- 
sewers  were  constructed  at  Astoria,  at  great  cost  and  to  the  great  sat- 
isfaction of  those  who  performed  the  job;  but  not  much  can  be  said  for 
the  general  beneficial  effect  of  these  conduits  upon  the  town.  Mean- 
while the  streets  throughout  the  city  were  largely  left  as  nature  made 
them,  with  a little  superimposed  rearrangement  by  man’s  hands 
which  has  only  increased  their  wretchedness.  Some  parts  of  the  city 
that  were  in  fairly  good  condition  have  actually  been  allowed  to  de- 
teriorate. Astoria  has  been  a sufferer  that  way.  Had  it  been  left 
to  the  humbler  glory  of  a village  existence  it  would  have  continued 
to  emerge  from  its  primitive  state  and  become  a place  fair  to  look 
upon  and  comfortable  to  live  in.  A few  of  the  streets  were  paved,  but 
the  biggest  undertaking  in  that  line  was  only  partially  completed 
after  costing  about  ten  times  what  the  whole  job  should  have  been 
done  for,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  thoroughfares  was  allowed  to 
go  to  ruin.  This  is  the  road  skirting  the  river, • along  Hell  (late, 
and  the  broader  expanse  beyond,  where  the  wealthier  people  of  the 
village,  the  Woolseys  and  Hoyts,  persons  who  made  their  summer 
homes  here,  and  others,  like  the  Trowbridges,  occupying  property  in- 
herited from  the  Polhemuses  or  the  Robertsons,  had  combined  to 
construct  a fine  macadamized  roadbed,  protected  from  extraordinary 
tides  by  a powerful  stone  wall,  built  with  all  the  mason's  care  and 
skill,  and  surmounted  by  broad  flagging  which  served  as  a sidewalk. 
This  road  was  shamefully  neglected;  the  bed  of  macadam  allowed  to 
wear  away,  and  hoodlums  and  vandals  from  New  York  suffered  to 
work  their  evil  will  upon  the  river-wall,  till  scarcely  anything  re- 
mains of  it  to-day.  Schoolhouses  were  put  up  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts for  enormous  sums,  far  exceeding  their  real  cost.  In  one  of 
them  a heating  apparatus  was  placed  at  an  expense  of  $7,000,  which 
lacks  only  one  qualification,  and  that  is  that  it  does  not  heat  the 
building,  so  that  in  winter  teachers  and  scholars  keep  on  all  their 
outdoor  wear,  and  still  sit  shivering,  and  often  classes  have  to  be  dis- 
missed for  days  at  a time. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  the  peculiar  methods  that  were 
permitted  to  prevail  at  the  fountainhead  of  municipal  power.  At 
first  the  men  placed  in  the  Mayor’s  chair  came  from  the  ranks  of  flu* 
old  families  of  the  town.  The  first  Mayor,  as  stated,  was  a Mr.  Hit- 
mars;  another  who  served  more  than  one  term  was  Henry  S.  I)ebe- 
voise,  whose  name  is  again  a reminder  of  how  the  settlers  of  Flat- 
bush  and  other  Dutch  towns  below  Newtown  Creek  managed  to 
spread  into  this  northern  region.  But  ere  long  the  amenities  of  tin* 
political  battlefield  brought  forward  an  individual  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing personality,  unspeakably  out  of  place  in  a position  of  that 
kind,  and  who  never  could  have  attained  to  it  at  all  had  Long  Island 
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City  been  a serious  municipality  instead  of  a travesty  upon  the  name. 
He  was  elected  term  after  term,  until  he  felt  he  ought  never  to  be  dis- 
lodged. By  a tremendous  spurt  of  moral  indignation  and  social  dis- 
gust. a Reform  l'artv  managed  to  seat  a Mavor  of  their  selection,  who 
took  otlice  on  January  1.  1893,  but  only  after  personal  altercations 
had  removed  the  previous  incumbent.  Long  Island  City  was  not  a 
congenial  home  for  Reform,  however;  it  sickened  and  died  before 
three  years*  were  over,  and  then  the  unspeakable  individual  managed 
to  forge. ahead  again  in  a three-cornered  tight,  wherein  the  Reformers 
and  Republicans  unwisely  divided  their  forces,  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  Mayor’s  chair  came  to  his  own  again  by  a paltry  plurality  of 
twenty-live  votes,  with  the  consciousness  that  a vast  majority  of 
voters  did  not  wish  him  there  at  all.  Thus  he  attained  the  distinction 
of  being  the  last  Mayor  of  Long  Island  City  (with  a year  to  spare) 
when  the  great  consolidation  went  into  effect,  to  the  inexpressible 
relief  of  very  many  of  the  people. 

For  some  years  the  several  and  widely  separated  sections  of  the  city 
had  been  accommodated  with  means  of  communication  in  the  shape  of 
liorseears.  They  and  their  horses  were  usually  very  much  the  worse 
for  wear.  The  agonies  of  these  beasts  of  burden  and  those  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  watched  their  torture  were  happily  brought  to  an  end 
about  the  year  1893,  by  the  introduction  of  trolley-cars,  run  by  electric 
power.  The  power-houses  supplying  the  electricity  have  also  fur- 
nished electric  lights  since  January  1.  1895.  Within  the  last  five 
years  some  avenues  have  been  paved  with  good  Belgian  blocks,  and  a 
few  of  the  side  streets  have  been  furnished  with  asphalt  pavements. 
But  even  yet  there  are  plenty  of  localities  where  the  aspects  that  greet 
the  eye  are  dismal  in  the  extreme.  Xo  one  would  suspect,  looking 
upon  these  all  too  numerous  places,  that  a municipal  government, 
equipped  for  giving  the  people  the  usual  advantages  of  city  life,  and 
forchangingtherude  surface  of  the  country  into  neatness,  comfort,  and 
convenience,  with  due  attention  to  sanitation,  had  here  been  in  exist- 
ence for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  people  now  wait  to  see  what  the 
power,  wealth,  wisdom,  and  experience  in  municipal  affairs  of  the 
greater  city  will  effect.  Bridges  may  come  to  span  the  East  River  at 
this  point,  as  has  been  more  than  once  discussed,  and  often,  as  now, 
eagerly  advocated.  “ L ” roads  or  trolley-car  connections  may  make 
but  one  city  of  this  place,  in  reality  as  well  as  per  charter,  with  Xew 
York  and  Brooklyn.  Thus  the  wilderness  too  much  in  evidence  here- 
abouts even  to-day.  may  be  made  to  disappear,  and  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  place  for  residence,  business,  commerce,  convincingly 
assert  themselves,  so  that  the  whilom  Long  Island  City  may  yet  be  an 
ornament  to  the  Greater  Xew  York. 

And  finally  the  fact  that  upon  this  part  of  the  island  was  eventually 
erected  an  incorporated  city,  such  as  it  was,  calls  attention  to  an  in- 
teresting circumstance.  Thereby  the  entire  western  extremity  of 
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Long  Island  was  made  to  present  a front  of  cities — Brooklyn  stretch- 
ing  her  boundaries  from  the  ocean,  past  the  Narrows,  and  up  to  Bush- 
wick  Creek;  Long  Island  City  taking  up  the  line  and  carrying  it 
around  Hell  Gate  to  Bowery  Bay.  Thus,  even  before  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Greater  New  York,  that  remarkable  harbor  system  already 
emphasized — both  shores  of  Bay  and  East  River,  and  both  shores  of 
the  North  or  Hudson  River  (with  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken  on  its 
western  bank) — were  beset  by  the  compact  habitations  of  men;  occu- 
pied in  uninterrupted  succession  by  the  monuments  of  a colossal 
traffic;  the  whole  created  by  the  ceaseless  whirl  of  a human  activity 
inseparable  from  the  metropolis  of  a great  commercial  nation, — 
the  Queen  of  the  Commerce  of  a Hemisphere. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


QUEENS — FLUSHING. 

CIRCUMSTANCE  extremely  discouraging  to  a historian 
confronts  us  in  the  study  of  the  annals  of  Flushing,  similar 
to  one  that  is  met  with  in  the  treatment  of  Brooklyn,  or 
Breuckelen.  The  records  of  the  town  for  a considerable 
portion  of  its  existence  are  gone.  Brooklyn’s  were  purloined.  Flush- 
ing’s were  consumed  by  the  hand  of  an  incendiary.  In  1789,  with  all 
the  troubles  of  the  Revolution  safely  passed,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  duly  celebrated.  John  Vanderbilt  was  Clerk  of  the  town. 
A half-witted  negro  slave  of  his  took  it  into  her  head  to  set  fire  to  his 
dwelling.  Part  of  it  went  up  in  flame,  and  also  a part  of  its  furnish- 
ings; but  the  town  records  were  destroyed  completely.  Stern  justice 
meted  out  the  death  penalty  for  the  deed,  and  the  poor  negress’s  de- 
mise in  that  violent  manner  is  declared  by  Thompson  to  have  been 
“ the  last  instance  of  a capital  execution  in  this  county.”  This  was, 
of  course,  up  to  1S39;  there  may  have  been  some  since. 

The  date  of  the  earliest  settlement  of  Flushing  Township  carries  us 
back  to  1641.  Then  came  hither  a number  of  English  people — Thomas 
Farrington,  John  Lawrence,  John  Hicks,  and  others — and  finding  the 
vicinity  delectable,  they  planted  themselves  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
savages,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  been  hostile,  as  the  Indian  wars 
then  raging  did  not  desolate  their  plantation.  The  next  year,  October 
10, 1645,  a patent  was  obtained  from  the  Dutch  Director,  and  in  order 
to  make  that  effective  they  must  have  a Dutch  name  for  their  locality. 
Hence  they  selected  the  name  of  Vlissingen,  or  Flushing,  which  was 
one  of  the  guaranty  towns  held  in  security  by  the  thrifty  Elizabeth 
when  she  consented  to  assist  the  Dutch  Republic  against  Spain.  No 
less  a personage  than  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  made  Governor  of  the 
place,  and  forth  from  it  he  went  to  meet  his  gallant  death  on  the 
plains  near  Zutphen  in  the  autumn  of  1586.  Naturally  Englishmen 
found  a congenial  home  here,  and  from  that  day  to  this  there  always 
has  been  an  English  or  Scotch  colony  there.  Of  the  Scotch  Church 
at  Flushing  (still  worshiping  in  one  corner  of  the  transept  of  St. 
Jacob’s  Church,  walled  off  for  the  purpose),  the  Rev.  Archibald  Laid- 
lie  was  pastor,  when  he  was  called,  in  1764.  by  the  Collegiate  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  of  New  York  City,  to  become  their  first  English- 
speaking  preacher,  exactly  a century  after  the  surrender  of  New  Am- 
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sterdam  and  Now  Netherland  to  the  English.  These  Englishmen,  in 
1614,  had  resided  at  Flushing,  and  therefore  they  selected  that  as  i he 
name  for  the  settlement.  They  were  nonconformists,  and  for  this 
reason  had  sought  a refuge  in  Holland  and  now  in  America.  But  i ho\ 
could  hardly  have  been  Quakers.  Doubtless,  as  in  the  case  of  Ladv 
Moody  at  Gravesend,  they  held  certain  views  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  ready  acceptance  of  the  Quaker  doctrines  when  they  were  brought 
home  to  them  later.  They  harmonized  just  now  more  properly  with 


tenets  tor  which  the  Rev.  r ranci 
from  old  and  New  England  both. 
Mr.  Doughty  repaired  to  Flushing 


MRS.  DF.  WITT  CLINTON. 
(Maria  Franklin.) 


thus  Mr.  Doughty  was  again  cast 
refused  permission  to  leave  the  ct 
stated  before,  in  1648  or  1641). 


s Doughty  had  sunered  expulsion 
As  we  saw  in  a previous  chapter, 
vlien  he  felt  that  he  was  unfairly 
dealt  with  in  regard  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  his  Maspetli  patent. 
The  people  there  made  him  then- 
pastor  at  a stipulated  salary  of 
six  hundred  guilders  (8240)  pot- 
annum,  a fact  which  would  have 
been  impossible  among  Quakers. 
He  remained  only  about  a year, 
for  his  heart  was  still  sore  about 
Kieft’s  decision  against  his  pro- 
tensions  under  the  patent,  and 
he  could  not  refrain  from  sharp 
reflections  on  the  Colonial  offi- 
cials. This  was  objected  to  by 
Captain  John  Underhill,  who 
had  done  such  good  service  in 
suppressing  the  Indians.  As  the 
Captain  seems  to  have  had  some 
military  authority  even  after 
these  wars,  he  ordered  the 
church  doors  to  be  closed  against 
the  insubordinate  preacher,  and 
adrift.  He  now  obtained  the  oft- 
lony,  and  he  went  to  Virginia,  as 


V hen  Stuyvesant  ruled  in  the  land  in  his  characteristic  way  the 
Quakers  began  to  appear  at  Flushing.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
notable  ones  was  John  Bowne.  In  the  year  1661  he  erected  a goodly 
dwelling  on  what  is  now  Bowne  Avenue,  a few  hundred  feet  to  the 
right  of  Broadway.  There  the  ancient  house  still  stands,  although 
doubtless  enlarged  and  improved  from  the  original  pattern;  and  un- 
der one  of  the  little  windows  in  the  gable,  which  faces  the  street,  are 
painted  the  figures  of  the  date.  Stuyvesant  was  the  one  persecutor 
among  the  Dutch  Directors,  and  he  would  have  none  of  the  Quakers 
to  interfere  with  the  supremacy  of  Calvin  and  the  Synod  of  Dort. 
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Bowne  defied  him  once  and  again,  sticking  to  his  religion  like  a brave 
man  in  spite  of  tines  and  other  penalties.  At  length  the  headstrong 
Peter  put  the  recalcitrant  and  fearless  (Quaker  on  board  of  one  of  the 
West  Indian  Company’s  ships,  so  that  the  authorities  at  home  might 
deal  with  him  as  he  deserved,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  the  death  pen- 
alty. which  was  beyond  his  own  powers,  might  there  be  indicted  on 
him.  It  is  refreshing  to  receive  definite  proof  that  the  narrow-minded 
Sfuyvesant.  egged  on  by  the  Dutch  Domines  of  the  Fort  Church,  was 
utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the  feelings  and  principles  prevalent  in 
Holland.  Bowne  was  immediately  sent  back  to  New  Amsterdam, 
with  a letter  of  rebuke  for  the  Director,  in  which  the  West  India 
< ’ompany  contended  earnestly  fora  position  which  could  only  have  been 
occupied  by  Dutchmen  in  that  age:  “ The  conscience  of  men  ought 
to  be  free  and  unshackled  so  long  as  they  continue  moderate,  peace- 
able, inoffensive,  and  not  hostile  to  the  Government.  Such  have  been 
the  maxims  of  prudence  and  toleration  by  which  the  magistrates  of 
this  city  (Amsterdam)  have  been  governed;  and  the  consequences 
have  been  that  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  from  every  country  have 
found  among  us  au  asylum  from  distress.  Follow  in  the  same  steps 
and  you  will  be  blessed."  Whether  Stuyvesant  observed  this  counsel 
or  not,  it  can  not  be  said  that  he  had  many  blessings  to  boast  of.  A 
year  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Bowne;  he  was  compelled,  with  bitter  re- 
luctance, to  surrender. 

“ The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church,”  according  to 
the  old  adage.  The  persecution  of  Mr.  Bowne  could  not  but  have  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  those  who  held  the  tenets  of 
the  Quakers.  Besides,  as  we  intimated,  the  trend  of  Mr.  Doughty’s 
preaching  was  to  weaken  dependence  on  the  sacraments  and 
strengthen  the  purpose  in  the  lines  of  character  and  conduct.  Even 
such  as  are  not  of  the  Quaker  persuasion  might  agree  that  this  was  a 
quite  useful  principle  to  proceed  on,  the  traditional  worth  of  the 
Quaker  people  apparently  proving  that  excellence  in  the  latter  par- 
ticulars does  at  times  go  without  adherence  to  the  former.  At  Flush- 
ing. therefore,  we  could  expect  that  George  Fox  would  meet  with  a 
cordial  reception,  and  that  his  preaching  there  would  be  fruitful  in 
encouraging  results,  lie  came  to  Flushing  in  1G72,  after  he  had 
cheered  and  confirmed  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  at  Gravesend.  The 
Friends  had  as  yet  no  “ meeting  house  ” at  Flushing,  but  were  accus- 
tomed to  gather  at  the  spacious  mansion  of  John  Bowne.  The  crowds 
that  now  flocked  hither  to  listen  to  this  apostle  of  Quakerism  from 
every  direction  for  thirty  miles  around,  were  too  great  to  be  accom- 
modated at  a private  house,  and  Fox  addressed  the  multitude  from 
beneath  two  enormous  oaks  opposite  Bowne's  house.  They  were  both 
still  standing,  lovingly  cherished  by  appreciative  hands,  in  the  year 
1842,  when  a violent  gale  of  wind  blew  down  one  of  them.  In  1882 
the  other  one  was  still  standing,  but  age  and  the  elements  together 
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threatened  a downfall,  and  within  a few  years  this  last  vestige  of 
Fox’s  visit  was  removed.  But  the  site  of  the  oaks  is  not  left  un- 
marked. On  Bowne  Avenue,  near  the  first  street  parallel  to  Broad- 
way, obliquely  across  from  the  Bowne  House,  the  lover  of  old  land- 
marks will  find  a little  stone  not  more  than  eight  inches  square,  and 
projecting  but  two  or  three  inches  from  the  surrounding  grass.  Upon 
this  is  inscribed  or  painted  the  legend:  “ Fox  Oaks.”  The  grassy 
border  that  forms  the  curb  between  the  street  and  the  sidewalk 
assumes  the  form  of  a wide  curve  projecting  into  the  street,  the  arc- 
subtending  a chord  of  at  least  twenty-five  feet.  This  evidently  marks 
the  spread  of  the  roots  or  trunks  of  the  historic  trees.  As  a result  of 
Fox’s  visit  many  accessions  were  secured  to  the  Society.  In  lOlin 
they  erected  a meeting  house  on  the  present  Broadway,  which  is  still 
standing,  in  severe  simplicity,  with  shingled  sides,  opposite  the  vil- 
lage green,  and  near  a memorial  of  more  modern  events — the  shaft 
commemorating  the  men  from  Flushing  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
War  of  the  Union.  It  is  stated  by  authorities  that  at  the  time  this 
edifice  was  put  up  a majority  of  the  people  of  the  township  were 
Quakers.  This  sect  from  the  first  conceived  a keen  antipathy  to  tin- 
system  of  negro  slavery,  and  the  Society  of  Flushing  let  itself  be  heard 
on  the  matter  time  and  again,  in  no  equivocal  way.  What  is.  perhaps, 
the  oldest  anti-slavery  publication  issued  in  this  country,  was  an 
“ Address  to  the  Elders  of  the  Church,”  by  William  Burling,  of  the 
Flushing  Quakers,  in  1718.  In  it  he  argued  strongly  against  the  prac- 
tice of  buying  negroes  for  slaves,  and  urged  its  abandonment  by  all 
of  their  own  faith.  Sentiment  was  as  yet  divided  on  the  subject  among 
them.  In  1770  a committee  appointed  by  the  Flushing  Meeting  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject,  and  “ deal  ” with  Quaker  slaveholders,  report 
that  some  of  them  justify  their  bondage;  some  hold  slaves,  but  are 
disposed  to  free  them;  while  some  have  manumitted  them,  and  are 
providing  instruction  for  the  children.  A little  later  the  Society 
grows  bolder  and  more  insistent  upon  the  doing  of  what  most  of  them 
think  is  alone  right.  “ No  Friend,”  the  committee  declare,  “ shall  hire 
any  negro  or  other  slave  that  is  not  set  free  when  of  age,  nor  do  any 
act  acknowledging  the  right  of  slavery.”  And  in  1781  the  Monthly 
Meeting  came  to  the  decision  “to  testify  against  all  Friends  that  do 
not  free  their  negroes.” 

While  we  are  upon  this  subject  of  the  Quakers,  and  before  we  go  on 
to  Revolutionary  days  in  Flushing,  perhaps  this  is  as  good  a place  as 
any  to  bring  in  a bit  of  pastoral  poetry  in  real  life,  wherein  figures  a 
charming  member  of  the  Bowne  family.  It  was  in  the  piping  times 
of  prosperity  before  the  Revolution  that  Walter  Franklin,  a rich 
merchant  of  New  York,  took  a trip  about  Long  Island  in  his  own 
coach  and  pair,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  came  to  Flushing,  and 
was  riding  by  the  Bowne  mansion,  ancient  even  then,  ne  was  already 
past  the  blooming  period  of  youth,  having  retired  from  business  with 
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an  immense  fortune,  and  occupying  one  of  the  handsomest  houses  in 
New  York.  Yet  he  was  a bachelor,  lie  saw  in  the  barnyard  he  was 
passing  thirty  tine  cows,  and  one  of  the  milkmaids  was  asked  whose 
place  this  was.  She  replied.  “ My  father's,  Daniel  Bowne.  Wilt  thee 
not  alight  and  take  tea?  " for  it  was  nearing  sunset.  Bachelor  as  he 
was.  confirmed  by  several  years  of  contentment  with  that  seltish  lot, 
the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  this  (Junker  milkmaid  made  conquest  of 
Mr.  Franklin  at  first  sight,  lie  accepted  the  invitation,  went  into  the 
bouse,  and  upon  announcing  his  name,  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
honest  Daniel  Bowne,  for  the  fame  of  the  merchant  was  wide  and 
enviable.  The  sequel  is  interesting.  Mr.  Franklin,  writes  a grand- 
niece. “ conversed  with  the  farmer  on  the  appearance  of  the  farm,  on 
his  fine  cows,  etc.,  but  not  a word  about  the  fair  milkmaid.  Presently 
the  door  opened,  and  she  came  in  to  make  tea  for  the  ‘ city  friend,' 
when  her  father  said:  ‘ Hannah,  this  is  friend  Walter  Franklin,  from 
New  York.’  She  blushed 
deeply,  finding  he  made  no  al- 
lusion to  having  seen  her  be- 
fore. The  blush  heightened 
her  loveliness.  She  had 
smoothed  her  hair,  and  a tine 
lawn  kerchief  covered  her  neck 
and  bosom.”  The  courtship 
was  brief  but  effective.  Mr. 

Franklin  repeated  his  trip  to 
Flushing  three  times,  and  then 
made  bold  to  ask  her  hand  in 
marriage.  Such  an  offer  was 
not  to  be  lightly  rejected,  and 
the  bachelor  merchant  was  not 
too  old  to  be  objectionable  on  that  score.  So  after  a while  Han- 
nali  Bowne  took  her  seat  in  the  chariot  by  his  side,  and  went  back 
with  him  to  New  York  as  the  mistress  of  the  fine  mansion  on  the 
corner  of  Cherry  Street  and  Franklin  Square,  which  became  the 
residence  of  Washington  when  he  came  to  the  city  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  their  daughters,  as  has  been  stated, 
became  the  wife  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  note  once  more  here  under  Flushing  history,  that  a 
descendant  of  the  Bowne  family  served  New  York  City  as  Mayor  from 
l,s-s  to  1833.  thus  being  reelected  for  several  terms.  This  was  Walter 
Buwne.  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  our  former  volume  ip.  312).  Mr. 
Bowne  was  one  of  the  two  last  Mayors  of  New  York  to  be  selected  for 
thut  once  honorable  position  for  their  fitness  and  respectabilitv,  and 
not  by  the  mere  whim  of  an  irresponsible  and  largely  purchased  popu- 
lace. which  in  its  time  has  given  us  a Fernando  Wood  and  others  of 
that  ilk  to  be  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  metropolis  of  a hemisphere. 
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In  the  ante-Revolutionary  days  Flushing  enjoyed  the  presence  <>f  two 
distinguished  members  of  the  Colonial  Government,  who  were  in- 
duced by  the  beautiful  scenery  and  delightful  location  of  the  town- 
ship to  select  here  sites  for  their  summer  homes.  Governor  George 
Clinton,  who  ruled  from  1743  to  1753,  had  a country-seat  in  Flushing, 
whence  he  reluctantly  came  forth  to  battle  with  the  unmanageable 
Provincial  Assembly,  manipulated  skillfully  by  his  sworn  foe.  Chief 
Justice  James  l)e  Lancey.  Llis  friend  and  favorite,  Cadwallader 
Colden,  so  often  Acting  Governor,  as  we  stated,  also  had  a country- 
seat  in  Flushing,  at  what  he  called  “ Spring  Hill,”  near  Wliitestom*. 
where  he  built  a spacious  mansion.  When  his  frequent  recalls  to  tin* 
Government  at  last  came  no  more,  and  his  last  unhappy  encounters 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty  among  his  fellow-colonists  were  over,  he 
retired  to  this  haven  of  rest  in  Flushing.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do 
when  Governor  Tryon  came  hastily  back  from  his  leave  of  absence  in 
June,  1775.  Colden,  unflinchingly  loyal  to  the  last,  lived  long  enough 
to  hear  the  booming  of  the  cannon  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  and 
also  to  learn  that  New  York  City  had  again  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  English.  For  live  days  after  that  event,  and  one  day  before  t In* 
execution  of  Nathan  Hale,  on  September  20,  1770,  the  able  official, 
learned  scientist,  and  historian,  the  man  of  many  parts,  died  at  tin- 
great  age  of  eiglity-eight  years.  He  was  buried  in  the  private  ceme- 
tery on  his  farm  at  Spring  Hill. 

And  thus  we  have  already  stepped  across  into  the  period  of  the 
Revolution.  We  need  not  here  descant  again  (having  done  so  in  a 
previous  chapter)  upon  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Queens  County 
upon  the  questions  of  the  day.  The  Battle  of  Long  Island  having  been 
fought,  the  inhabitants  of  Flushing  began  to  be  aware  how  the  day 
had  gone,  when  the  triumphant  Britons  invaded  their  rural  quietude 
four  days  later,  or  on  August  31.  It  was  a troop  of  British  Light 
Horse  that  first  entered  the  town,  and  execrable  business  did  they 
perform.  Flushing  may  be  proud  to  count  one  of  her  own  townsmen 
upon  the  list  of  signatures  affixed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
This  was  Francis  Lewis,  who  had  been  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
in  New  York  since  1735,  and  who,  though  a native  of  England  and 
educated  there,  became  a stanch  and  active  patriot,  serving  on  com- 
mittees of  “ correspondence  ” and  “observation”  several  times.  In 
1775  he  was  elected  a delegate  to  the.  Continental  Congress,  and  in 
July,  177(i,  was  there  to  place  his  name  among  the  revered  **  signers  " 
of  the  document  which  was  the  pledge  of  liberty.  He  had  purchased 
a farm  or  country-seat  in  the  town  of  Flushing,  near  Whitestone.  and 
to  this  retreat  he  brought  his  family  in  the  spring  of  1 7 7 <> . when  war- 
like preparations  were  everywhere  rife  in  the  city.  Instead  of  proving 
a refuge,  the  course  of  a few  months  developed  the  fact  that  he  had 
removed  his  domestic  circle  from  the  frying-pan  into  tin*  tire.  Tin* 
noble  British  Light  Horse,  after  hacking  General  Woodhull  to  pieces 
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when  a prisoner  in  their  hands,  found  congenial  work  in  bringing 
misery  and  injury  upon  the  home  of  a signer  of  the  Declaration  and  a 
member  of  the  pestiferous  Congress  of  rebels.  The  house  was  plun- 
dered and  a tine  library  wantonly  destroyed.  Mrs.  Lewis  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  confined  for  several  months  without  being  allowed  a 
change  of  clothing  or  a bed  to  lie  on.  Washington  made  special  efforts 
to  secure  her  release,  but  when  this  was  at  length  accomplished,  this 
brutal  treatment  had  so  far  undermined  her  health  that  she  died  soon 
after.  After  the  war  Mr.  Lewis  lived  here  twenty  years,  whereupon 
he  returned  again  to  New  York,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years,  in  1803,  and  thus  one  year  before  his  son,  Morgan  Lewis,  was 
elected  Governor  of  New  York  State. 

The  record  is  precise  in  preserving  for  us  the  fact  that  the  British 
Light  Horse  aforesaid  entered  Flushing  (presumably  the  village)  at 
2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  August  31,  and  that  the  weather  was  tine. 
There  would  be  ample  time  for  their  despicable  doings  at  Whitestone, 
therefore,  before  sunset  of  that  same  day.  Immediately  after  them 
came  the  71st  Beginient  of  Highlanders,  driving  fifty  or  sixty  head 
of  cattle  before  them  as  provender,  conveniently  stolen  from  the  farms 
of  the  neighboring  towns  on  their  way  hither.  In  preparation  for  the 
campaign  ending  in  the  Battle  of  White  Plains,  on  October  28,  1770, 
Flushing  town  was  made  the  scene  of  formidable  maneuvers.  Troops 
were  concentrated  here  from  Newtown,  and  the  first,  second,  and 
sixth  brigades  passed  through  the  village  on  October  12  on  their  way 
to  Whitestone,  whence  the  crossing  was  made  to  Throgg's  Neck.  The 
line  of  marching  soldiers  extended  without  a break  from  Jamaica  to 
Flushing,  and  they  were  half  a day  in  passing  through  the  latter. 
As  the  British  settled  down  to  quiet  occupation  of  the  island  they 
repeated  in  Flushing  most  of  the  acts  for  which  their  stay  was  noted 
elsewhere.  The  Friends'  meeting  house  was  turned  into  a prison  to 
begin  with;  next  it  was  utilized  as  a hospital,  and  finally  it  descended 
from  the  comparative  dignity  of  these  usages  to  employment  as  a 
hay  magazine  for  the  mounted  troops.  Upon  the  site  of  the  old  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  on  Washington  Street,  an  elevated  position, 
an  alarm-pole  was  erected.  This  consisted  of  a tall  pole,  to  the  top 
of  which  was  affixed  a tar-barrel,  and  around  which  was  wound 
wisps  of  straw.  These  poles  were  placed  upon  commanding  heights 
all  over  the  island  within  sight  of  each  other,  and  were  to  be  set  on 
fire  at  the  first  approach  of  an  enemy  by  land  or  sea.  The  monotony 
of  martial  conditions  was  pleasantly  broken  in  upon  on  January  10, 
177S.  when  “ a marriage  in  high  life  " took  place  at  the  old  St.  George’s 
at  Flushing.  In  our  previous  volume  we  made  mention  of  Washing- 
ton's visit  to  his  friend  Beverly  Bobinson  at  New  York  in  175f>,  and 
that  the  latter  gentleman,  with  whom  he  had  gone  to  school  in  Vir- 
ginia. had  married  one  of  the  Philipse  heiresses.  IJobinson  remained 
loyal  to  England,  and  at  his  confiscated  country-seat  opposite  West 
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Point  the  traitor  Arnold  made  his  headquarters  and  was  nearly 
caught  in  his  act  bv  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself.  II is  son.  Bev- 
erlv  Robinson,  Jr.,  was  also  attached  to  the  Royal  cause,  and  was 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Loyal  American  Legion,  a regiment  of 
Tories.  Being  quartered  at  Flushing,  he  fell  in  love  with  a charming 
belle  of  the  neighborhood,  Miss  Nancy  Barclay,  and  during  the  sus- 
pension of  military  operations  usually  occurring  in  the  winter,  lie 
took  occasion  to  lead  his  fiancee  to  the  altar. 

The  dwellers  in  Flushing  must  have  been  favored  beyond  other 
places  on  Long  Island  by  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  troops  quar- 
tered in  their  midst;  or  else  the  expression  of  their  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration which  follows  was  not  quite  so  spontaneous  as  it  looks,  lu 
April,  1782,  when  the  war  was  practically  over,  Yorktown  having 
surrendered  six  months  before,  and  the  peace  negotiations  in  progress 
at  Paris,  an  address  of  thanks  was  presented  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 

Bruce  of  the  54th  Regiment, 
commanding  also  the  38th. 
This  reveals,  indeed,  a grati- 
fying state  of  affairs,  which 
one  can  not  but  wish  was 
perfectly  true.  They  say: 
“ Impelled  by  a recollection 
of  the  quiet  and  security  en- 
joyed during  your  residence 
in  this  town,  permit  us  to 
make  a public  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  vigilant  atten- 
tion. and  of  the  honor  and 
politeness  of  your  officers, 
and  of  the  orderly  and  decent 
behavior  of  the  soldiers  of  the  38tli  and  51th  regiments  under  your 
command  in  this  district.  'When  we  declare,  Sir,  that  throughout  this 
winter  no  occasion  has  been  given  for  murmurs  and  complaints;  that 
an  exemplary  conformity  to  orders  and  regulations  has  been  observed 
both  by  officers  and  soldiers,  we  testify  a fact  that  has  given  us  the 
most  lively  impression  of  the  honor  of  the  regiments  and  of  your  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  government  and  His  Majesty's  service,”  Fort  y- 
seven  inhabitants  of  the  township  signed  this  address.  Three  days 
later  Colonel  Bruce  replied  to  it  from  the  general  headquarters  at 
Bedford,  modestly  asserting  that  in  winning  the  thanks  and  enco- 
miums for  their  good  conduct  they  had  merely  fulfilled  the  wish  of 
their  Sovereign  and  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  If  is  to 
be  regretted,  therefore,  that  in  so  distressing  a majority  of  instances, 
the  British  troops,  officers  and  men.  did  in  so  flagrant  a degree  disre- 
gard 1 1 is  Majesty's  wishes  and  disobey  the  orders  from  headquarters; 
and  it  is.  to  say  the  least,  surprising  that  these  deadly  military  of- 
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fenses  remained  so  generally  without  rebuke  or  punishment.  A 
closing  incident  that  took  place  in  Flushing  township  brings  before 
us  such  an  interesting  character  that  we  can  not  refrain  from  men- 
tioning it.  Early  in  the  year  1783  there  took  place  the  ceremony  of 
the  presentation  of  colors  to  a regiment  bearing  the  proud  title  of 
“The  King's  American  Dragoons.*’  They  were  encamped  at  a dis- 
tance of  three  miles  east  of  Flushing  Village,  and  here  the  exercises 
took  place.  Prince  William  Ilenry  (later  King  William  IV.)  was  still 
in  the  country,  and  his  Koval  Highness  presented  the  handsome  stand- 
ards to  the  Colonel.  Interest  entirely  centers  in  that  personage,  quite 
to  the  suppression  of  the  future  King  himself.  For  this  Colonel  was 
none  other  than  one  who  was  then  plain  Benjamin  Thompson,  but 
who  later  became  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  and  again  later  attained 
the  title  by  which  he  is  widely  known  in  scientific  circles.  Count  Rum- 
ford.  He  was  a Massachusetts  boy.  possessed  of  extraordinary  talents 
and  great  versatility  of  genius.  When  only  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
married  a lady  fourteen  years  older  than  himself,  of  the  town  of 
Kumford  (now  Concord).  Xew  Hampshire.  He  was  a loyalist  from  the 
first,  raised  the  King's  American  Dragoons  in  1781  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, but  in  1783  resigned  his  position  in  the  army.  He  served  army 
and  navy  and  State  both  in  England  and  Bavaria.  He  was  distin- 
guished as  a philanthropist  and  public  administrator,  as  well  as  a 
military  man;  but  in  chemical  science  his  name  has  earned  most  last- 
ing remembrance.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  made  him  a Count  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  He  died  in  1811  in  France.  Being  at  one  time  a 
fellow-passenger  of  the  historian  Gibbon  on  the  trip  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  the  latter  expressed  his  estimate  of  the  man's  versatility  by 
referring  to  him  in  a letter  as  “ Mr.-Secretary-Colonel-Admiral-Phil- 
osopher  Thompson."  One  would  hardly  have  expected  to  meet  so  ex- 
tremely interesting  a character  in  a corner  of  Flushing  during  the 
Revolutionary  times.  We  may  well  thank  that  simple  presentation 
of  regimental  colors  for  bringing  him  to  our  notice. 

Upon  the  return  of  peace  and  after  the  evacuation,  at  Flushing,  as 
elsewhere,  the  town  government  soon  shaped  itself  to  suit  the  new 
condition  of  affairs.  In  May,  1784.  its  first  Supervisor  under  Inde- 
pendence was  Stephen  Van  Wyck,  the  ancestor  of  a later  municipal 
chief  officer  whose  jurisdiction  has  a vastly  greater  range;  its  ('un- 
stable was  Samuel  Clement.  When  the  anxious  days  preceding  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  were  over,  that  auspicious  event  was 
celebrated  with  great  eclat  at  Flushing.  The  day  selected  for  it  was 
August  8.  1788,  or  loss  than  two  weeks  after  Xew  York  had  fallen  into 
line  and  become  the  eleventh  adopting  State.  A salute  of  guns  was 
fired  at  dawn.  Upon  the  village  green,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  a 
beautiful  colonnade  had  been  constructed,  the  pillars  of  winch  were 
covered  with  fir  and  yew.  and  festooned  with  arches  of  green  between. 
These  pillars  supported  the  standards  of  the  eleven  States  now  in  the 
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compact  of  Union.  At  the  east  end  of  the  colonnade  there  was  a 
canopy  of  white  linen  curtains  festooned  with  blue  ribbons,  bearing 
the  inscription:  “ Federal  Constitution,  September.  1787.”  Under  this 
canopy  was  placed  the  President's  chair  upon  a raised  platform  cov- 
ered with  carpet.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  a salute  of  guns 
gave  the  signal  for  the  dinner  to  commence.  Col.  William  S.  Smith, 
son-in-law  of  John  Adams,  presided  at  the  banquet,  at  which  eleven 
toasts  were  presented.  Of  these  the  eighth  might  be  drunk  with  espe- 
cial fervor  by  the  citizens  of  the  Greater  New  York  even  at  the  present 
day:  “ May  the  liberty  of  the  press  be  preserved,  and  its  licentiousness 
punished,”  which  would  indicate  that  yellow  journalism  had  been 
showing  its  cloven  foot  at  so  early  a date  even  as  this.  The  oration  of 
the  day  was  delivered  by  John  Mulligan,  a student  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege. 

It  was  not  long  before  Flushing  began  to  share  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  which  came  with  an  assured  national  existence.  But  not 
till  after  the  19th  century  had  dawned  upon  the  world  did  the  strides 
of  its  progress  become  rapid.  In  1801,  travel  to  and  from  New  York 
was  regularly  established  by  means  of  a stage  run  by  Willett  Mott. 
It  ran  daily,  passing  through  Jamaica  and  Bedford,  and  thereby  was 
compelled  to  cover  a distance  of  twenty  miles.  Four  years  later  the 
route  was  very  much  shortened  by  the  construction  of  the  bridge  over 
Flushing  Creek,  and  a road  and  causeway  by  way  of  Yonkers  Island 
over  the  swamp  lands  or  salt  meadows.  In  1808  Mott’s  enterprise  was 
taken  up  by  other  hands,  and  as  turnpikes  and  bridges  multiplied,  the 
distance  to  the  New  York  ferries  was  eventually  reduced  to  only  eight 
miles.  The  stages  now  ran  from  Flushing  direct  to  Williamsburgh, 
crossed  Grand  street  Ferry,  rode  along  that  street  in  New  York  to  the 
Bowery,  and  so  to  Chatham  Square.  The  charge  was  fifty  cents,  and 
the  enterprise  continued  until  the  railroad  was  put  into  opera- 
tion in  1854.  But,  by  water,  communication  had  also  been  facilitated 
as  the  years  went  on.  At  first  a sailing  packet  ran  regularly  between 
Flushing  and  the  metropolis,  luxuriously  fitted  up  for  the  comfort  of 
passengers.  In  1822  a small  steamer  was  placed  upon  the  route, 
which,  of  course,  made  the  trip  much  more  reliable  and  prompt.  This 
means  of  travel  met  with  such  favor  that,  in  1823,  a boat  of  larger  size 
and  expressly  built  for  this  service,  was  substituted  for  the  other. 
Postal  conveniences  had  been  accorded  to  the  town  for  some  time,  but 
not  till  1822  was  a regular  Postofiice  located  by  the  Government  in 
the  village.  And  as  by  reason  of  these  various  advantages,  popula- 
tion and  business  had  increased,  and  nearly  two  thousand  souls  were 
collected  together  about  the  head  of  Flushing  Bay,  the  time  seemed 
to  have  come  for  tin*  incorporation  of  this  section  of  the  township  into 
a village.  This  was  done  in  April,  1837.  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  Mr.  Robert  I>.  Van  Zandt  was  chosen  President  of 
Flushing.  For  several  years  the  officers  were  content  to  meet  in 
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rotation  at  each  other's  homes  or  places  of  business.  But  in  1S43 
prosperity  seemed  to  warrant  an  outlay  of  some  money,  and  a Town 
Hall  was  built  at  the  very  modest  figure  of  §1,000. 

The  oldest,  and  still  the  strongest  and  most  influential  church  in 
Flushing  is  St.  George's  Episcopal  Church,  for,  of  course,  the  oldest 
religious  society,  that  of  the  Quakers,  would  hardly  desire  to  be 
classed  among  ecclesiastic  establishments.  In  1720  the  Episcopal 
Society  was  first  organized,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  London  Asso- 
ciation for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Services  were 
held  for  a long  time  in  a guardhouse  or  blockhouse  built  for  defense 
against  Indians  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement.  But  in  174G  one 
Ralph  Wentworth  gave  a half  acre  of  land  “ west  of  the  town  pond  " 
for  the  building  of  a church  thereon,  and  then  he  gave  a goodly 
amount  of  cash  besides,  so  the 
edifice  might  be  reared  upon  the 
site.  The  name  of  St.  George  was 
now  bestowed  upon  the  building 
and  organization.  In  these  early 
days  Flushing  formed  one  parish 
with  Newtown  and  Jamaica, 
which  relation  continued  until 
1803.  when  Jamaica  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  compact.  Six years 
later  the  three  stood  apart  as  in- 
dependent societies  or  parishes 
by  themselves.  The  Methodists 
first  gained  an  existence  in  the 
town  among  the  colored  people, 
who  abounded  here  then  as  now. 
as  the  result  of  the  scruples  of 
the  Quakers  and  their  frequent 
manumissions  for  that  reason. 

A church  was  organized  in  1811. 

Not  till  nine  years  later  were  efforts  begun  to  effect  an  organiza- 
tion among  white  people,  these  finally  resulting  in  the  erection  of 
the  first  Methodist  church  on  Washington  Street  in  1822.  In  1843 
they  built  a second  church  on  Main  Street,  which  in  turn  was 
superseded  in  1875  by  the  present  building  on  Amity  Street,  op- 
posite the  Flushing  Institute.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  in 
strong  force  at  Flushing  to-day.  began  religious  services  in  182G 
in  a small  private  house  on  Main  Street.  In  1841  lots  were 
bought  at  the  present  site,  corner  of  Union  and  Madison  streets,  and 
a frame  building  put  up.  which  was  replaced  by  the  present  edi- 
fice in  185G.  It  gives  evidence  of  the  lack  of  a Dutch  element  in  the 
make-up  of  Flushing  that  no  church  of  that  order  was  organized  until 
1842.  The  first  building  stood  on  the  corner  of  Prince  and  Washing- 
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ton  streets,  and  was  constructed  of  the  gray  stone  from  the  Black- 
well’s Island  quarries.  A new  and  handsome  structure  was  put  up  on 
Bowne  Avenue,  corner  of  Amity  street,  in  18fi2.  The  Cougregational- 
ists  followed  with  society  and  church  in  1851  and  1852,  and  the  Bap- 
tists were  still  later,  organizing  in  1857. 

As  one  steps  off  the  train  at  the  Main  Street  station  in  Flushing  the 
first  object  that  meets  his  eye  is  a large  frame  building,  crowning  the 
high  ground  rising  with  gentle  slope  from  the  street,  a fine  lawn  dotted 
with  noble  trees  in  front.  As  one  approaches  this  building  its  grand 
proportions  grow  upon  the  view.  It  is  indeed  somewhat  the  worse 
for  wear — a coat  of  paint  seems  sadly  needed.  But  nothing  can  take 
away  from  the  impression  it  makes  upon  the  beholder.  Its  lofty 
porch,  supported  by  tall  pillars  of  generous  circumference,  to  which 
a flight  of  steps  along  its  entire  width  gives  access;  the  wings  on  either 
side,  which  leave  this  porch  as  a deep  recess  in  t lie  center;  the  wings 
and  center  both  rising  to  a height  of  four  stories;  the  depth  of  the 
main  building,  with  an  L extension  on  one  side  in  the  rear  reaching 
back  a hundred  feet  further — all  have  a decidedly  imposing  effect. 
None  the  less  impressive  is  the  finely  cultivated  garden  covering 
nearly  a whole  city  block,  making  an  attractive  display  of  horticul- 
ture as  well  as  kitchen-gardening,  rare  plants  and  curious  bushes 
suggesting  the  proximity  of  Flushing's  famous  nurseries.  Naturally 
all  this  arouses  the  observer's  curiosity  and  invites  inquiry.  This, 
then,  is  the  celebrated  Flushing  Institute,  founded  by  the  Rev.  William 
Augustus  Muhlenberg.  While  still  a young  man,  and  after  having 
served  as  Rector  of  an  Episcopal  Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  he  made 
a casual  visit  to  Flushing  when  St.  George's  Church  was  vacant.  He 
Avas  asked  to  become  its  Rector,  but  consented  only  to  a provisional 
arrangement  for  six  months.  He  had  long  contemplated  devoting 
himself  to  the  education  of  youth,  having  some  original  notions  upon 
the  subject.  Ere  tin*  six  months  were  over  the  opportunity  for  found- 
ing an  institution  and  carrying  out  his  ideas  came  to  him,  and  on  Au- 
gust 11,  1827,  the  cornerstone  of  the  present  building  Avas  laid.  It 
Avas  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  One 
purpose  of  I)r.  Muhlenberg  Avas  the  Christianizing  of  education,  and 
so  he  wished  the  school  he  Avas  founding  to  be  called  “ The  Christian 
Institute,”  but  it  was  found  expedient,  while  retaining  the  fact,  to 
drop  the  name,  and  hence  the  name  finally  fixed  upon  Avas  simply  the 
“ Flushing  Institute.''  Aside  from  the  religious  influence  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg aimed  at  and  exerted  in  a salutary  manner,  it  was  his  desire  also 
to  let  instruction  be  accompanied  by  a paternal  concern,  and  to  foster 
the  closest  ties  of  affection  between  teacher  and  pupil.  He  succeeded 
in  this  aim  to  a remarkable  degree,  and  his  method  was  a revelation 
to  the  age  in  Avhieh  he  first  put  it  into  practice.  When  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg transferred  his  Avork  to  College  Point,  as  Avill  be  noted  below, 
some  ten  years  or  more  afferAvard,  the  school  at  Flushing  Avas  aban- 
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doiicd,  but  in  1845  Mr.  Ezra  Fairchild  bought  the  property  and  carried 
over  to  the  Institute  a school  which  he  had  conducted  since  181b  in 
New  Jersey,  After  his  death  the  work  was  taken  up  by  his  son, 
Ezra  A.  Fairchild,  and  his  son-in-law.  A.  1*.  Northrop.  The  methods 
of  instruction  and  of  dealing  with  the  boys  were  pursued  by  these 
gentlemen  upon  the  same  lines  as  those  laid  down  by  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
and  the  fame  of  the  Institute  became  deservedly  widespread.  An  in- 
teresting feature  fora  long  time  was  the  great  number  of  youths  from 
Cuba  and  the  South  American  Republics  who  came  here  to  be  edu- 
cated. The  improvements  in  public  school  education,  and  especially 
the  rise  of  so  many  excellent  free  high  schools  in  the  county,  have 
materially  reduced  the  number  of  pupils  who  seek  the  advantages  of 
school  and  social  life  which  the  Institute  yet  furnishes,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  two  gentlemen  last  named.  But  no  citizen  of  Flush- 
ing will  ever  be  reconciled  to  the  disappearance  from  its  streets  of  the 
noble  and  impressive  structure  and  surrounding  grounds.  Not  far 
from  it  the  Roman  Catholics  boast  of  an  institution  that  may  well 
warrant  their  pride — the  St.  Joseph's  Academy.  Its  buildings  are  of 
more  modern  style,  its  grounds  beautifully  laid  out  in  shady  walks 
and  choice  flower  beds.  While  the  Institute  educates  only  boys  and 
young  men,  the  Academy  coniines  itself  to  female  education. 

Flushing  at  one  time  promised  fair  to  become  a health  resort,  where 
people  could  indulge  in  drinking  t lie  “ waters."  In  1816  a mineral 
spring  was  discovered  upon  the  land  of  one  of  its  prominent  citizens. 
I>r.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  whose  name  we  meet  more  than  once  in  New 
York  history,  himself  a Long  Islander,  examined  the  water,  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  a chalybeate  (or  iron)  spring.  Its  medicinal  properties 
were  highly  praised  by  him  and  other  chemists  and  physicians,  but 
either  the  spring  gave  out  or  its  tonic  properties  failed  to  materialize; 
at  any  rate,  the  sensation,  momentarily  aroused,  soon  died  away.  A 
more  substantial  claim  to  fame  has  been  derived  from  Flushing's 
nurseries.  The  Prince  nurseries  were  started  as  long  ago  as  1750  by 
William  Prince,  who  called  his  enterprise  the  “ Linucean  Botanic 
Garden.”  He  then  cultivated  a space  of  eight  acres  for  the  express 
purpose  of  raising  young  fruit  and  shade  trees  for  sale.  The  busi- 
ness had  already  become  celebrated  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
so  that  General  Howe,  of  Ids  own  motion,  ordered  a guard  to  be 
stationed  at  the  nurseries,  which  was  maintained  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  Yet  not  much  occasion  for  the  selling  of  fruit  trees  then  oc- 
curred. and  Mr.  Prince  was  obliged  to  offer  for  sale  thirty  thousand 
young  English  cherry  trees,  which  he  suggested  would  serve  well  as 
hoop-poles.  There  is  a note  in  President  Washington's  Diary,  under 
date  of  October  10.  ITS!),  which  is  of  interest  in  the  present  connection. 
It  begins:  “ I set  off  from  New  York  about  9 o'clock  in  my  barge  to 
visit  Mr.  Prince's  fruit  gardens  and  shrubberies  at  Flushing.”  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  these  nurseries  had  already  gained  a high  reputation. 
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else  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  hardly  have  conde- 
scended to  make  a special  visit  to  them.  And  he  went  attended  by 
no  mean  company.  “ The  Vice-President  [sturdy  John  Adams],  Gov- 
ernor [Georue  Clinton] , Mr.  Izard,  Colonel  Smith,  and  Major  Jackson 
accompanied  me.”  Truly  a distinguished  party.  Hon.  Ralph  Izard 
was  a member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina  at  the  time,  and  was 
married  to  a New  York  lady,  Alice  De  Laneey,  a niece  of  the  whilom 
Chief  Justice,  possibly  herself  a Tory  at  one  time,  as  all  her  connec- 
tions were,  but  that  sort  of  thing  was  now  forgotten.  “Colonel 
Smith  ” was  Col.  William  S.  Smith,  who  had  married  John  Adams's 
daughter.  He  was  a Long  Island  man  himself,  and  may  have  been 
the  one  to  induce  these  gentlemen  and  dignitaries  to  honor  Prince 

with  this  visit.  We  can  imagine 
what  a stir  the  progress  of  such  a 
company  through  the  streets  of 
the  city  must  have  made.  Wash- 
ington was  then  living  at  the 
Franklin  house,  arid  no  doubt  they 
wended  their  way  down  the  hill 
to  the  landing  at  Peck  Slip,  then 
much  closer  to  Pearl  (or  Queen) 
Street  than  now.  It  was  quite  a 
trip  for  a rowboat  of  heavy  build 
and  loaded  with  passengers,  and 
it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
have  had  some  details  of  their  ex- 
perience in  going  through  Hell 
Gate.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  barge  was  only  used  to  ferry 
them  across  the  East  River,  and 
that  carriages  awaited  them  to 
convey  them  via  Brooklyn  and 
Bedford  and  Jamaica.  Yet  the 
barge  could  have  taken  them  almost  as  quickly,  and  as  Prince's 
nurseries  were  near  the  head  of  Flushing  Bay,  on  Bridge 
Street,  the  party  could  have  been  conveniently  landed  right  there. 
Whether  New  York  was  excited  at  seeing  the  party  go  we  know  not. 
But  Flushing  was  tremendously  worked  up  over  their  arrival  within 
its  boundaries.  It  was  not  every  day  village  people  were  privileged  to 
look  upon  a real  live  President,  with  a Vice-President  and  Governor 
of  a State  thrown  in.  With  a quiet,  perhaps  unconscious  humor. 
Washington  records  the  form  of  expression  which  their  appreciation 
of  the  honor  took:  “The  inhabitants  Of  the  place  showed  us  what 
respect  they  could  by  making  the  best  use  of  one  cannon  to  salute.” 
It  must  have  been  a rather  dangerous  piece  of  ordnance  after  all  the 
salutes  proper  to  the  occasion  had  been  tired:  if  we  are  correct,  twenty - 
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one  guns  would  be  required  for  the  President;  and  no  doubt  a Vice- 
President  and  Governor  each  have  their  allotted  number  of  shots  in 
the  appointments  of  gunpowder  etiquette.  But  meantime  that  this 
solitary  gun  was  banging  away  the  President  took  careful  note  of  the 
object  of  his  visit.  lie  evidently  was  not  much  impressed  with  what 
he  saw.  I Lis  expectations  had  been  raised  too  hit'll  by  too  enthusiastic 
reports.  “ These  gardens,"  he  writes,  " except  in  the  number  of  young 
fruit  trees,  did  not  answer  my  expectations.  The  shrubs  were  trifling 
and  the  flowers  not  numerous.”  Now,  was  it  that  the  Virginia 
planter  had  not  risen  to  the  largeness  of  the  soldier  and  the  statesman 
in  Washington?  Sometimes  a weakness  like  that  sticks  to  the  biggest 
of  men.  and  it  is  just  possible  that  professional  jealousy  as  a culti- 
vator of  the  soil  himself  prevented  him  from  giving  these  New  York 
nurseries  tlieir  due. 

In  1793  the  gardens  were  enlarged,  twenty-four  acres  being  now  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  trees.  As  the  19th  century  came  with  its  push 
and  expansion  of  business  effort,  these  nurseries  also  felt  the  impulse, 
and  before  1839  sixty  acres  were  needed  to  accommodate  the  growing 
undertaking.  The  other  noted  nurseries  of  the  town  are  those  of  the 
Parsons,  which  were  started  in  1838  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Prince’s. 
But  changing  times  brought  different  demands.  Between  1802  and 
1805  great  attention  was  given  to  the  culture  of  grape  vines.  Later 
the  Parsons  became  the  sole  growers  of  rhododendrons,  and  hardy 
azaleas,  and  made  much  of  the  culture  of  camelias.  After  1872  the 
business  was  removed  in  great  part  to  Kissenah  Lake,  but  the  old 
nurseries  on  Broadway,  near  Bowne  Avenue,  are  still  the  pride  and 
wonder  of  the  village. 

As  has  been  stated  in  a previous  chapter,  the  North  Side  branch  of 
the  Long  Island  Ilailroad  was  extended  to  and  beyond  Flushing  in 
1854.  With  increased  and  rapid  facilities  of  communication  with  New 
York,  the  number  of  those  who  sought  homes  here  quickly  grew.  Not 
only  did  the  vicinity  now.  as  before  attract  men  of  wealth  who  wished 
to  find  here  a rural  retreat  in  the  summer.  Business  men  of  small 
means,  clerks,  and  professional  men,  could  dwell  here  all  the  year 
round,  go  to  business  in  the  great  city  in  a short  time  every  day,  and 
be  back  home  early  in  the  evening.  The  two  thousand  souls  constitut- 
ing the  population  in  1837  at  the  incorporation,  had  grown  to  ten 
thousand  about  1880.  Even  in  1S72  one  of  the  Parsons  brothers  sold 
an  acre  of  ground  for  810,000.  Streets  were  laid  out  upon  the  high 
ground  eastward,  and  many  small  but  elegant  cottages  were  built 
upon  them,  and  were  eagerly  sought  by  purchasers  or  tenants.  With- 
in the  present  decade  the  trolley-cars  have  come  to  make  direct  and 
quick  connection  with  Brooklyn.  Williamsburgh.  Long  Island  City, 
and  the  upper  part  of  New  York  by  means  of  the  Astoria  Ferry  to 
Ninety-second  Street.  The  affairs  of  the  village  were  well  managed  by 
its  officials,  and  improvements  of  streets,  waterworks,  gas,  electricity. 
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all  contributed  to  make  a residence  here  as  comfortable  while  far 
cheaper  than  in  the  neighboring  cities.  It  was,  therefore,  with  consid- 
erable reluctance  that  the  people  of  Flushing  contemplated  consolida- 
tion with  the  Greater  New  York.  It  is  probable  that  a majority  of 
Flushing  voters  opposed  the  project,  but  the  vote  of  the  other  county- 
towns  involved  carried  the  day  in  favor  of  it. 

College  Point  derives  its  present  name  from  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Muh- 
lenberg, of  Flushing,  to  expand  Ids  educational  work.  At  first  this 
region  was  in  the  possession  of  William  Lawrence, a gentleman  of  note 
in  Colonial  days,  descended  from  that  sturdy  “ William  Lawrence,  of 
Flushing,”  who,  in  Kidd,  was  lined  by  Governor  Nichols  for  daring  to 
criticise  some  of  his  measures  under  the  Duke's  Laws.  After  tin* 
Revolution  a part  of  tins  property  came  into  the  market,  and  was 
bought  by  Eliphalet  Stratton  for  $1,250.  Hence  for  many  years  the 
settlement  that  grew  up  in  the  wake  of  business  was  called  Strattons- 
port.  In  1835  Dr.  Muhlenberg  bought  a large  tract  of  land  here,  hav- 
ing a water-front  of  over  a mile,  and  rising  landward  into  a broad  and 
high  hill,  affording  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  East  River  above 
Hell  Gate.  It  was  proposed  to  erect  a large  building  at  a cost  of 
$50,000  on  the  summit  of  this  hill,  and  the  cornerstone  was  actually 
laid  on  October  15,  183d.  Here  was  to  be  conducted  a regular  colle- 
giate institution  under  the  name  of  St.  Paul’s  College,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  So  with 
that  design  at  least  in  mind,  the  enterprise  was  begun,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood received  the  designation  College  Point,  which  it  has  ever 
since  retained,  although  the  college  never  was  realized  on  the  scale  in- 
tended and  is  now  no  more  at  all.  The  financial  crash  of  1837 shattered 
Dr.  Muhlenberg's  hopes.  A plain  frame  building  for  the  Grammar 
School  department  was  completed  and  work  commenced  in  it  in  1837. 
The  college  buildings,  finished  in  a style  much  less  expensive  than  at 
first  intended,  were  ready  for  occupancy  in  1840;  and  then  the  college 
classes,  which  hitherto  had  met  in  the  Grammar  School  since  1838. 
were  transferred  to  these.  In  1840  Dr.  Muhlenberg  left  the  institu- 
tion to  begin  his  career  as  rector  of  a free  church,  and  founder  of  Sr. 
Luke's  Hospital,  hoping  that  other  hands  could  carry  on  the  plans  lie 
had  so  well  established.  But  the  college  missed  the  master's  hand,  and 
before  1850  St.  Paul's  College  had  ceased  to  be.  At  Dr.  Muhlenberg's 
instance  and  largely  at  his  expense,  a plank-walk  across  the  marshes 
or  salt-meadows  had  been  constructed  to  connect  College  Point  with 
its  more  vigorous  neighbor  Flushing.  In  1855  an  improvement  was 
made  in  this  direction  by  the  building  of  a causeway  between  the  two 
places.  College  Point  was  now  developing  as  a manufacturing  center. 
In  1854  Conrad  Poppenhusen,  a German,  erected  a factory  hen*  for 
the  making  of  hard  rubber  knife-handles.  Other  kindred  enterprises 
were  established,  that  drew  skilled  laborers  trained  in  Mr.  Poppen- 
husen's  factory  from  among  his  operatives.  Ribbon  mills,  ultra- 
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marine  works,  and  a large  brewery  subsequently  filled  up  the  com- 
plcmeiit  of  business.  A postoftice  was  assigned  to  the  place  in  1857. 
In  1880  the  people  were  ready  for  incorporation  as  a village  and 
though  the  part  where  the  business  had  grown  up  had  been  known  as 
Strattonsport,  the  title  selected  for  the  corporate  name  was  that  de- 
rived from  the  early  educational  undertaking.  College  Point.  The 
population  is  overwhelmingly  German,  and  among  the  industries 
greatly  in  evidence  besides  those  mentioned  are  places  of  recreation  or 


beer  gardens,  to  accommodate  the  crowds  that  seek  on  Sunday  to 
quench  their  summer  thirst  while  they  breathe  the  country  air.  In 
1808.  through  .Mr.  Poppenhusen's  exertions,  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
extended  a branch  to  College  Point  from  Flushing.  A line  of  steamers 
also  made  trips  between  Yew  York  and  this  place,  but  within  recent 
years  this  has  been  replaced  by  a ferry  betweep  College  Point  and 
East  90th  Street.  This  ferry  is  patronized  to  a great  extent  by  the 
farmers  of  Long  Island,  who  thereby  save  miles  of  trucking  across  the 
township  of  Newtown  and  the  City  of  Brooklyn.  Sometimes  one  can 
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count  as  many  as  a score  of  heavy  truck  wagons  upon  one  ferry-bout  at 
a time,  leaving  no  room,  of  course,  for  any  other  conveyance,  and  as 
the  farmers  stand  waiting  for  their  turn  to  go  aboard,  the  line  ex- 
tends sometimes  nearly  a mile  back. 

Near  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  township  of  Flushing  is  tin* 
village  of  Whitestone,  whither  the  railroad  conducts  from  t.'ollcgn 
Point,  and  to  which  more  than  one  good  road  leads  from  Flushing.  It 
is  Whitestone  that  really  can  claim  the  honor  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Colden's  residence,  for  **  Spring  Hill  ” is  on  its  western  border;  and 
here,  too,  was  the  farm  or  country-seat  of  Francis  Lewis.  Its  name  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  a large  white  rock  lying  off  shore  opposite  the 
place,  and  when  there  was  question  of  a postoffice  being  established 
here  in  1854  this  was  the  name  selected,  although  some  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  Be  Witt  Clinton  had  at  one  time  desired  to  name  it  Clin- 
tonville.  This  circumstance  shows  that  the  settlement  is  not  a mush- 
room growth  of  later  times.  In  1845  it  was  made  the  seat  of  an  exten- 
sive business — the  manufacture  of  tinware,  japanned  ware,  toys,  etc., 
carried  on  in  Brooklyn  since  1827.  Eighteen  buildings  are  needed  to 
carry  on  the  various  operations,  and  hundreds  of  people  find  constant 
employment.  The  beautiful  situation,  too,  has  been  drawing  wealthy 
residents  to  this  section  since  1825.  Close  to  Whitestone,  a little  east- 
ward, Willett’s  Point  frowns  upon  us  with  its  fortifications,  grimly 
threatening  any  hostile  approach  to  New  York,  In  1857  the  United 
States  Government  bought  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  land  here 
as  a reservation  to  be  used  for  military  defenses,  and  in  1863  twenty- 
six  and  a half  acres  were  added  to  it.  No  work  upon  the  post  was 
commenced  until  1862.  when  the  Civil  War  was  well  under  way.  The 
Point,  jutting  far  out  into  the  river,  and  meeting  the  equally  sharp 
promontory  of  Tlirogg’s  Neck,  nature  itself  seemed  to  have  devised 
here  a plan  for  the  effective  defense  of  New  York  Harbor,  just  where 
the  broad  Sound  ceases  and  narrows  itself  down  to  the  estuary  popu- 
larly called  the  East  Liver.  Such  a coign  of  vantage  ought  long  be- 
fore to  have  been  fortified.  The  reservation  was  mainly  used  as  a 
camp  for  recruits  during  the  Lebellion.  and  in  1864  a hospital  contain- 
ing fourteen  hundred  beds  was  temporarily  erected  here.  After  the 
war  it  was  made  the  headquarters  for  a battalion  of  Engineers,  and 
practically  amounts  to  a school  of  instruction  for  that  highly  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  army.  General  Lodenbough  describes  it  as  fol- 
lows: “The  garrison  is  composed  of  some  five  hundred  engineer  sol- 
diers. who  are  constantly  exercised  in  the  duties  of  their  special 
branch  of  service  as  well  as  in  infantry  drill.  As  a rule  these  men 
are  of  a high  order  of  intelligence,  and  are  required  to  become  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  mechanics;  to-  construct  and  lay  bridges;  ro 
sink,  explode,  or  take  up  torpedoes;  to  understand  the  nature  and 
operation  of  high  explosives,  steam-engines,  and  electrical  apparatus, 
as  well  as  the  duties  formerly  appertaining  to  sappers  and  miners.” 
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The  post  constitutes  a sort  of  community  by  itself,  baring  a school  for 
officers’  children,  a library,  a printing  office,  and  a chapel,  while  the 
officers’  families  enjoy  delightful  social  intercourse,  and  do  not  feel 
their  isolation  from  the  world. 

Bayside  is  a little  settlement  in  Flushing  township,  deriving  its 
name  from  its  situation  on  the  west  shore  of  Little  Neck  Bay.  Doug- 
laston  is  nearer  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  Little  Neck,  around  the  head 
and  along  the  eastern  bank,  comes  just  within  the  precincts  of  Flush- 
ing. Creedmoor  is  noted  for  rhe  grounds  of  the  National  Bide  Asso- 
ciation. where  our  marksmen  of  the  National  Guard  learn  to  beat  the 
records  of  the  world.  For  the  rest  Flushing  town  is  open  country  all 
the  way  to  the  line  that  divides  it  from  Jamaica.  Yet  in  those  rustic 
quietudes  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a great  municipality  has 
gathered  in  the  fields  and  hills  and  woods,  before  whose  advance  they 
must  ere  long  disappear  and  be  converted  into  a wilderness  of  brick 
and  stone,  laying  low  the  hills,  exalting  the  valleys,  and  making 
straight  the  crooked  paths. 


' 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


QUEENS— JAMAICA  AND  HEMPSTEAD. 


AM  A 10 A.  the  township,  would  naturally  remind  us  of  .T;i- 
maica  the  island,  and  bid  us  imagine  some  connection  be- 
tween them  in  the  naming.  But  the  two  came  to  resemble 
each  other  only  because  phonetically  that  of  the  township 
represents  the  old  Indian  name  Jamcco,  by  which  was  designated  ;i 
tribe  living  in  the  vicinity.  The  first  settlers  of  the  town  were  Eng- 
lishmen. mostly  from  New  England.  They  came  here  about  the  year 
1G5G,  and  Thompson  presents  a list  of  twenty,  presumably  all  heads  of 
families,  among  them  being  such  names  as  Denton.  Townsend,  Mes- 
senger, and  others,  which  have  maintained  themselves  through  the 
intervening  generations  down  to  the  present  time.  It  was,  of  course, 
necessary  for  them  to  obtain  permission  to  make  a settlement  within 
the  bounds  of  New  Aether  land  from  the  Director,  Peter  Stuyvesanf. 
Four  years  later  the  success  of  the  undertaking  warranted  the  ex- 
tension of  a patent,  and  the  organization  of  town  government  on  tin* 
Dutch  pattern.  Then  it  became  necessary  to  select  a name,  and  a 
Dutch  one  at  that.  But,  strange  to  say,  no  place  in  Holland  was 
selected  for  the  honor  of  having  a namesake  here.  Thompson,  indeed, 
affirms  that  Rustdorp  (lie  spells  it  “ Riisdorpe  ”)  is  derived  “from  a 
town  of  that  name  in  Holland.”  There  may  be  a village  somewhere 
bearing  this  appellation,  but  no  place  conspicuous  enough  to  have 
suggested  itself  for  adoption  under  the  present  circumstances.  The 
term,  too,  is  merely  descriptive,  and  may  have  been  fixed  upon  because 
it  fitted  the  conditions  of  the  new  settlement.  It  means  “ Village  of 
Rest,”  a rural  retreat.  “ a lodge  in.  some  vast  wilderness,”  and  such, 
no  doubt,  “ Jameco  ” was  at  the  beginning.  So  much  was  this  the 
case  that  in  1059  the  people  voted  that  in  the  harvest  season  the  set- 
tlers should  mow  the  grain  " by  squadrons — to  wit:  John  Townsend 
and  his  squadron  at  the  East  Neck;  Robert  Coe  and  his  squadron  at 
the  Long  Neck;  Nicholas  Tanner  and  his  squadron  at  the  Old  House, 
and  Nathaniel  Denton  and  his  squadron  at  the  Hawk-trees."  This 
arrangement  was  obviously  a prudential  one,  so  that  no  solitary  har- 
vester in  a distant  field  should  be  suddenly  attacked  by  savage  men 
or  beasts.  The  “ Old  House”  seems  a misnomer  in  so  new  a country, 
but  referred  to  one  of  the  “ Long  " houses  in  which  Indian  tribes  made 
their  home,  while  the  “Hawk-trees”  were  those  in  which  hawks 
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or  cranes  made  their  nests,  and  which  Indians  in  their  transfers  of 
territory  always  stipulated  should  be  spared,  inasmuch  as  these  birds 
were  held  sacred  by  them. 

When  the  Dutch  regime  passed  away  and  the  English  came  into 
power,  and  the  Yorkshire  scheme  was  introduced,  Jamaica  and  Flush- 
ing were  relegated  with  the  rest  of  Queens  County  east  of  them  to  the 
North  Hiding,  although  the  compass  would  hardly  warrant  such  a 
designation  by  the  side  of  Suffolk  County  as  the  East  Hiding,  and 
Newtown  and  Kings  as  the  West  Hiding.  The  North  Hiding  might 
have  been  part  of  either  the  West  or  East,  but  how  its  relative  posi- 
tion could  suggest  anything  northerly  with  reference  to  these  others, 
it  is  hard  to  comprehend.  Jamaica,  of  course,  had  its  delegates  at 
the  Hempstead  Convention,  where 
the  Duke's  Laws  were  proposed 
and  adopted,  and  they  were  no  less 
backward  than  the  other  townships 
in  freely  criticising  the  same  and 
the  actions  of  the  Governor,  in  16(39. 

The  recapture  of  New  Netherland 
by  the  Dutch  in  1673,  and  the 
Leisler  troubles  of  1689  to  1691.  left 
no  special  events  to  be  recorded, 
about  the  same  experiences  being 
encountered  here  as  in  other  com- 
munities in  the  island.  But  Ja- 
maica had  a very  special  experi- 
ence of  the  duplicity  and  general 
rascality  of  that  by  far  the  worst 
of  many  bad  Boyal  Governors, 

Lord  Cornbury.  We  have  already 
told  the  story  in  our  previous  vol- 
ume (p.  101).  how  Cornbury  was 
compelled  to  tlee  from  New  York  on  account  of  the  yellow  fever 
scourge  in  the  summer  of  1702;  how  the  Hev.  Mr.  Hubbard,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  courteously  placed  his  commodious  parson- 
age at  the  disposal  of  His  Excellency;  and  how,  in  return,  the  pastor 
was  ejected  both  from  ltis  church  and  parsonage,  and  these  were 
turned  over  to  an  Episcopal  rector,  on  the  ground  that  “ the  church 
and  parsonage  having  been  built  by  Public  Act  " — i.e.,  permission 
having  been  granted  the  people  to  collect  tithes  for  finishing  the  build- 
ing and  paying  the  minister — “ it  could  belong  to  none  but  the 
Church  of  England.’’  It  is  proper  here  to  add  some  further  details 
both  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ja- 
maica and  this  particular  episode. 

Before  the  Dutch  rule  had  come  to  an  end,  and  but  two  years  after 
the  grant  of  their  patent,  tin*  people  of  Jamaica  built  a church.  It 
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was  of  the  Presbyterian  order,  and  the  first  pastor  called  was  the  Lev. 
Zachariah  Walker,  at  a salary  of  sixty  pounds  a year,  payable  in 
wheat  and  Indian  corn.  Two  pastors  intervened  between  Mr.  Walker 
and  the  Kev.  John  Hubbard,  who  was  called  in  1(51)8.  The  next  year 
a movement  was  set  on  foot  to  build  a new  church,  as  the  original 
one,  erected  in  days  of  feebleness  and  poverty,  was  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  decay,  and  was.  besides,  too  small  to  suit  the  increasing  con- 
gregation. A tract  of  land  had  been  set  apart  by  the  townspeople 
upon  which  a parsonage  was  to  be  built,  as  early  as  107(5.  In  consid- 
eration of  further  public  assistance  in  the  present  important  project, 
a piece  of  meadow  attached  to  the  parsonage  lot  was  again  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  town.  In  1700  the  new  church  was  finished;  it  was 
a stone  structure,  and  stood,  as  was  so  strangely  customary  in  those 
days,  in  Dutch  communities  especially,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  or 
main  street,  the  present  Fulton  Street.  It  was  therefore  still  a new 
church  when  Cornbury  sought  refuge  in  Jamaica  in  the  summer  of 
1702.  Upon  a certain  Sunday  Mr.  Hubbard,  having  performed  the 
usual  services  in  the  morning,  on  returning  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
second  service  found  an  astonishing  state  of  affairs.  His  pulpit  was 
occupied  by  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  the  Governor,  with  his 
family,  some  members  of  the  Council,  and  a few  of  the  Episcopalians 
who  had  become  residents  of  the  village,  were  seated  in  the  pews. 
Making  no  disturbance,  the  Presbyterian  pastor  gathered  his  Hock 
under  the  trees  of  an  orchard  near  by.  and  preached  to  them  there. 
By  force  of  the  civil  arm  an  Episcopal  rector  was  subsequently  in- 
ducted and  a vestry  appointed.  In  a short  time  after  leaving  the  par- 
sonage Cornbury  sent  the  Sheriff  to  dispossess  the  Presbyterians  of 
that  also.  Thus  a legacy  of  bitterness  and  litigation  was  left  which 
lasted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  troubled  the  administration  of 
Governors  Hunter  and  Burnett,  both  men  disposed  to  be  just,  and 
without  the  narrow  bigotry  of  a Cornbury.  The  Episcopalian  element 
in  Jamaica  took  advantage  of  technical  claims  under  the  laws  of  the 
province,  so  that  the  decision  against  them  was  long  delayed,  and  un- 
happily the  iniquity  of  Cornbury  was  supported  by  the  clergy  in 
other  parts  of  America  and  in  England  on  the  pernicious  principle 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  But,  finally,  in  172S.  Chief  Justice 
Lewis  Morris  gave  back  their  property  to  the  Presbyterians,  even  then 
not  without  bringing  down  upon  his  head  the  vituperations  and  libels 
of  good  churchmen.  With  such  an  inauspicious  beginning  did  the 
Episcopal  Church  make  its  entry  into  Jamaica.  After  justice  had 
been  at  last  done,  the  society  was  without  a building.  Services  were 
now  conducted  for  a while  in  the  Town  Hall.  But  in  1734  the  Epis- 
copalians M ere  able  to  erect  a church  of  their  own,  which,  in  a charter 
granted  later  by  ('olden,  was  denominated  Grace  Church.  At  the 
dedication  Governor  Cosby  and  his  -wife,  a sister  of  Lord  Halifax,  were 
present,  and  the  lady  presented  the  church  with  a large  Bible,  a 
Common  Prayer-book,  and  a surplice  for  the  minister. 
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The  Dutch  were  slow  in  invading  the  townships  outside  of  Kings 
County,  but,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Newtown,  they  got  there 
in  the  course  of  time.  They  were  here  in  Jamaica  in  numbers  enough 
to  have  a church,  sooner  than  they  were  so  in  Newtown  and  more 
than  a century  before  they  were  so  in  Flushing.  With  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  date  of  organization,  it  is  estimated  that  1702  is 
about  correct.  The  Dutch  people  had  helped  contribute  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  once  in  a while  a pastor  from  Kings  Counts' 
would  give  them  a service  here,  although  on  fair  days  they  did  not 
mind  riding  or  walking  to  Brooklyn  or  Flatbush  to  hear  a good  square 
Dutch  discourse.  In  1715  they  began  to  make  a move  toward  the 
building  of  a church,  and  all  the  Dutch  that  could  be  found  in  Queens 
County  were  solicited  to  bear  a hand.  In  1710  it  stood  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  now  the  domiues  from  Kings  were  asked  to  come 
over  and  help  them  out  with  the  preaching,  until  after  a few  years,  as 
we  saw,  Jamaica,  Success,  Oyster  Bay,  and  Newtown  were  formed 
into  a collegiate  Queens  County  parish  similar  to  the  one  in  Kings.  It 
was  particularly  in  this  parish  that  were  felt  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  so-called  Conferentie  and  Coetus  parties  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  The  Coetus  party  were  those  who  recognized  the  fact  that 
they  were  no  longer  under  the  Dutch  rule,  nor  yet  living  in  Holland. 
They  wished  to  have  authority  to  educate  and  ordain  ministers  in 
America,  whereas  it  was  required  of  all  young  men  desirous  of  enter- 
ing the  ministry  to  go  across  seas  to  Holland  to  be  educated  or  at  least 
ordained,  usually  both.  Some  concessions  tending  toward  larger 
liberty  had  already  been  granted  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
Holland  in  1747,  a Coetus,  or  assembly,  being  allowed  to  form  to  ex- 
amine candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  on  special  permission  being 
obtained  therefor,  sometimes  to  ordain  them.  This  went  along  nicely 
for  a few  years,  when  suddenly  the  Conferentie  was  formed,  a body  of 
reactionaries  who  wished  to  return  to  the  closest  and  most  obstruct- 
ive dependence  on  Holland.  Congregations  were  grievously  divided 
on  these  points.  Ministers  who  had  performed  certain  functions,  such 
as  baptisms,  would  have  their  acts  repudiated  by  others  of  the  other 
side.  Officers  installed  by  a pastor  of  one  party  would  not  be  recog- 
nized by  one  of  the  other,  and  sometimes  two  conflicting  boards  of 
elders  would  stand  opposed  to  each  other  in  one  congregation.  The 
denomination  stiffen'd  irreparably  from  these  differences,  which  were 
not  composed  till  1771.  For  several  years,  on  account  of  these 
troubles,  pastors  followed  each  other  in  Jamaica  in  rapid  succession. 

Landmarks  of  the  olden  time,  and  names  still  not  forgotten,  are  the 
“ ( >ne  Mile,”  and  “ Two  Mile.”  and  u Three  Mile  ” mills.  The  range  of 
hills  that  rise  north  of  .Jamaica,  and  form  a natural  division  between 
that  township  and  Flushing,  send  forth  several  small  streams  on  their 
way  along  the  southern  levels,  and  so  on  to  Jamaica  Bay.  Among  the 
largest  of  these  is  the  one  that  starts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village, 
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and  at  a distance  of  three  miles  from  it  falls  into  a creek  that  dis- 
charges into  Jamaica  Bay.  Along  this  stream  the  three  mills  named 
were  planted,  and  at  the  distances  suggestive  of  the  terms  applied  to 
them.  These  appeared  on  the  scene  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  they  had  been  preceded  by  several,  some  of  which,  too,  were 
other  than  grist  mills.  In  1GG3  John  Ouldfield,  a tanner,  was  induced 
to  settle  in  Jamaica  by  the  gift  of  a lot  for  a house  and  a twenty-acre 
farm.  For  this  he  must  put  up  a bark-mill,  and  “ make  such*  lether 
as  will  passe  under  ye  seal.”  Likewise  in  1GG9  a Mr.  Hubbard  was 
enticed  away  from  his  native  Gravesend,  so  that  he  would  run  a mill 
in  the  township.  In  1704.  a fulling-mill  was  established  by  White- 
head  and  Tliirstone,  stimulated  thereto,  doubtless,  by  the  enterprise 
of  Newtown  thirteen  years  before.  They  were  granted  certain  priv- 


ileges provided  they  would  full  all  sorts  of  cloth,  press  the  same  for 
threepence  the  yard,  and  to  full  for  this  town’s  people  in  preference 
to  those  of  other  towns. 

The  history  of  Jamaica  in  Revolutionary  days,  requires  a brief  ref- 
erence once  more  to  the  sad  case  of  General  Woodhull.  It  was  here 
he  was  stationed,  and  practically  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  Provincial 
Congress,  not  feeling  at  liberty  to  abandon  his  post  till  it  was  too  late. 
Two  miles  east  of  Jamaica,  on  the  road  to  Queens,  at  Carpenter's  Inn. 
he  was  overtaken.  In  a former  chapter  we  rather  intimated  that  the 
blows  inflicted  after  his  surrender  were  stayed  by  the  order  or  inter- 
position of  Captain  Oliver  De  LanceV.  But  some  accounts  redect 
pretty  heavily  on  that  truculent  Tory,  and  are  in  some  respects  more 
in  accord  with  his  well-known  violent  character,  which  gave  so  much 
trouble  to  Governor  (Minton,  and  which  he  indulged  with  impunity 
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because  his  brother,  the  Chief  Justice,  played  so  strong  a hand 
against  Clinton  in  the  Assembly.  The  dastardly  saber  cuts  were 
showered  upon  the  defenseless  head  of  the  distinguished  captive,  be- 
cause when  ordered  to  say  Cod  save  the  King.”  he  replied,  “ God 
save  all  honest  men.”  And  upon  his  deathbed  General  Woodhull 
declared  to  Robert  Troup,  friend  and  fellow-student  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  that  the  one  who  struck  him,  after  he  had  yielded  up  his 
sword,  was  Oliver  De  Lancey  himself.  As  if  this  brutality  was  not 
enough,  with  bleeding  head  and  mutilated  arm,  Woodhull  was  hur- 
ried to  Jamaica  and  imprisoned  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  without 
bed  or  other  comforts.  While  at  Hinehman’s  Inn,  iu  the  village,  Dr. 
Ogden,  the  physician  of  the  place,  offered  to  dress  the  gaping  wounds, 
but  this  needed  service  and  common  humanity  were  denied  the  suf- 
ferer. The  rest  of  the  painful  story  is  found  on  pages  100  and  101. 

Jamaica  furnishes  another  instance  of  British  brutality  in  these 
early  days  of  the  war.  Elias  Bayliss  was  an  aged  man  afflicted 
with  blindness,  and  an  esteemed  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
By  the  officiousness  of  a Tory  neighbor  who  wished  to  serve  the 
Britons,  but  could  muster  up  no  courage  for  a braver  deed,  Mr.  Bay- 
liss was  pointed  out  as  an  active  sympathizer  with  the  rebel  cause, 
lie  was,  therefore,  arrested  in  the  neighborhood  of  One  Mile  Mill, 
whither  he  had  retired  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
conveyed  to  New  Utrecht  and  imprisoned  in  the  church  there,  with 
two  fellow-townsmen,  penned  together  in  the  same  pew.  While  there, 
having  a good  memory  and  being  a good  singer,  he  solaced  the  mon- 
otony and  misery  of  their  situation  by  singing  a psalm  in  Rouse's  Ver- 
sion. Desiring  that  one  of  his  companions  should  read  a chapter 
from  the  Bible  to  him.  he  asked  them  to  get  it  from  the  pulpit.  Neither 
of  them  ventured  to  leave  their  position,  but  advised  him  to  get  it  him- 
self, supposing  his  helpless  condition  would  be  less  likely  to  arouse 
the  resentment  of  the  guards.  He  accordingly  felt  liis  way  up,  and 
was  on  his  way  back  to  his  place  when  he  was  rudely  accosted  by  the 
guard,  the  Bible  taken  from  him,  and  he  thrust  back  into  the  pew 
with  no  gentle  hand.  Bayliss  was  released  and  returned  to  Jamaica. 
At  the  evacuation  the  man  who  had  caused  his  arrest  contemplated 
remaining  after  the  British  had  left.  But  he  received  such  undoubted 
intimations  of  what  was  in  store  for  him  that  he  changed  his  mind 
and  went  to  Halifax  with  the  rest. 

All  through  the  remainder  of  the  war  Jamaica  was  made  the  win- 
ter quarters  for  the  troops.  Huts  were  built  in  the  side  of  the  hill 
north  of  the  village,  where  they  were  sheltered  from  the  northern 
gales,  and  had  the  benefit  of  the  exposure  to  a southern  sun,  and  thus 
were  made  comparatively  comfortable.  Naturally  there  was  need  of 
frequent  trips  on  the  part  of  the  Jamaica  villagers  to  Brooklyn  or 
Bedford,  especially  the  latter,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  troops  on 
Long  Island  were  established.  There  accounts  had  to  be  settled,  if 
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they  were  settled  at  all.  and  reports  had  to  be  handed  in  of  available 
produce,  or  cattle,  or  horses.  Hence  we  notice  that  in  October,  1777. 
a Mr.  Hope  Mills  advertised  that  a stage  would  start  from  his  stables 
at  7 o’clock  a. m.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  which 
would  return  the  same  day  although  it  was  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Brooklyn  Ferry.  This  evidently  was  a successful  venture,  for  soon 
two  competitors  entered  the  field.  At  the  other  end  of  the  route,  Mr. 
Loosely,  of  Brooklyn  Ferry  Tavern  fame,  in  partnership  with  a Mr. 
Elms,  announced  to  the  public  that  they  proposed  to  run  a “ caravan  ” 
to  Jamaica  and  back  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and — horrible  to  re- 
late— on  Sundays.  In  this  way  every  day  furnished  the  opportunity 
to  make  a trip  to  Brooklyn  Ferry  from  Jamaica,  only  one  day  you  had 
to  go  in  the  morning  and  the  next  in  the  evening.  This  defect  was 
soon  remedied  by  a second  competitor  for  the  traveling  public's  favor 
who  possessed  a “ new  flying  machine  on  steel  springs,”  and  left  for 
Brooklyn  on  “ Thursday.  Sunday,  and  Tuesday  ” mornings  at  8 
o’clock.  The  Presbyterian  pastor  at  this  time,  the  Rev.  Matthias 
Burnet,  was  a loyalist,  a somewhat  unusual  circumstance  in  that  de- 
nomination. Accordingly  his  church  was  spared  many  of  the  indigni- 
ties usually  heaped  upon  dissenting  places  of  worship.  After  the  war 
Mr.  Burnet  did  not  stay  very  long,  but  went  over  to  Connecticut.  His 
position  was  such  an  anomalous  one  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  that 
he  could  not  be  comfortable  in  it,  and  so  eventually  he  entered  into 
Episcopal  orders.  The  Dutch  domine,  Mr.  Froeligh,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  an  enthusiastic  patriot,  whose  prayers  were  more  potent  than  the 
British  liked.  Hence  he  tied,  and  his  church  was  converted  into  a 
magazine  for  military  stores. 

The  return  of  peace  and  the  departure  of  the  enemy  were  celebrated 
by  all  of  Queen's  County  at  Jamaica  on  Monday,  December  8,  1783,  or 
just  one  day  short  of  two  weeks  after  the  evacuation  of  New  York. 
At  sunrise  the  Continental  troops  that  had  been  assigned  to  Jamaica 
for  encampment,  were  drawn  up  in  line,  and  fired  a volley  in  honor  of 
the  day,  and  at  the  same  time  the  flag  which  had  finally  won  the  tri- 
umph of  the  war  was  raised  on  the  tall  liberty  pole  which  had  been 
planted  for  the  celebration.  An  elegant  dinner  was  participated  in 
by  the  prominent  men  of  the  county,  with  the  officers  of  the  army  sta- 
tioned at  Jamaica  as  guests  of  honor,  a band  discoursing  stirring 
music  during  its  progress.  Then,  as  usual,  thirteen  toasts  were  duly 
responded  to  by  the  drinking  of  wine.  After  the  banquet  the  guests 
marched  in  a procession  through  the  village,  thirteen  abreast  in  each 
column,  preceded  by  the  band,  which  had  done  duty  with  the  troops 
of  the  8tate,  and  on  passing  the  colors  on  the  liberty  pole,  the  proper 
salute  was  given.  As  night  fell  every  house  in  the  village  and  for 
miles  around  it  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  fanciful  displays  of 
candles.  A ball  concluded  the  exercises.  It  was  observed  that  upon 
every  countenance  were  plainly  pictured  the  sentiments  of  joy  and 
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"Tiititiule  pertinent  to  such  an  occasion.  An  address  to  Governor 
Clinton  was  voted  during  the  day,  which  was  promptly  sent  to  him, 
signed  by  Francis  Lewis  and  other  Queens  County  patriots,  to  which 
the  Governor  replied  on  the  12th.  The  town  officers,  after  martial  law 
had  lifted  its  burden,  were  Nicholas  Everitt,  Supervisor,  and  Platt 
Smith.  Constable,  elected  to  these  positions  in  May.  1784.  The  first 
law  passed  by  the  Legislature  after  the  Revolution  provided  that  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  should  be  voted  for  by  ballot  in- 
stead of  rim  core,  and  this  rule  was  extended  to  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors and  Assemblymen  in  1787.  All  the  voting  in  the  county  for  such 
officers  was  then  required  to  be  done  at  Jamaica;  but  in  1799  a change 
was  made,  and  each  township  was  permitted  to  have  its  own  polling- 
places.  It  is,  therefore,  at  Jamaica  that  we  find  the  record  of  the 
votes  cast  for  the  four  delegates  that  were  to  represent  Queens  County 
in  the  State  Convention  summoned  to  meet  in  July  at  Poughkeepsie 
to  deliberate  upon  the  question  of 
adopting  or  rejecting  the  Federal 
Constitution.  This  election  was 
held  on  May  30.  1788.  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  balloting  is  a somewhat 
curious  showing.  The  four  men 
that  received  the  highest  totals  of 
votes  were  John  Selienck,  518; 

Samuel  Jones.  517;  Nathan  Law- 
rence, 484,  and  Stephen  Carman, 

470.  Yet  these  men  in  Jamaica. 

Flushing,  and  Newtown  received  a 
very  light  vote.  Jamaica  gave  to 
each  exactly  23;  Flushing  to  each 
only  13,  and  Newtown  gave  30  to 
the  first  two,  38  to  the  third,  and 
10  to  the  last.  The  remaining  four 
candidates  were  Francis  Lewis, 

Hendrick  Onderdonk.  Prior  Townsend,  and  Isaac  Ledyard,  whose 
votes  ranged  from  410  to  401;  yet  in  Jamaica  and  Flushing  these  four 
men  polled  more  than  a hundred  votes  each,  and  in  Newtown  they 
each  had  nearly  eighty.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  Synod 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  (then  but  four  years  old)  appointed 
June  11.  1788,  as  a Day  of  Fasting,  Humiliation,  and  Prayer,  in  be- 
half of  the  State  Convention  to  meet  the  next  month. 

W e know  the  result  of  that  Convention,  the  noble  battle  fought  and 
won  by  Hamilton  and  Jay,  and  the  adopting  vote  by  a bare  majority 
on  July  2<>.  1 hen  came  the  Inauguration  of*  "Washington  at  New 

1 ork  the  following  spring,  and  the  Federal  Republic  was  fairly 
started  upon  its  career.  \\  hatever  else  Washington  may  have  done. 
Long  Island  is  specially  interested  in  a trip — a coaching  trip  it  had 
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to  be  then — which  brought  him  to  several  places  within  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  present  New  York,  so  much  greater  than  it  was  then. 
This  excursion  took  place  in  April,  171)0.  Washington  was  then  living 
in  the  Macomb  mansion,  where  30  Broadway  is  now.  He  sent  over  his 
carriage  and  horses  the  day  before,  so  as  to  be  ready  and  in  good  trim 
for  their  work  early  in  the  morning,  and  on  Tuesday,  April  30.  he  left 
his  house  at  eight  o'clock.  As  the  journey  might  prove  fatiguing, 
and  it  was  not  known  what  kind  of  entertainment  could  be  had.  Mrs. 
Washington  did  not  accompany  him.  The  first  day’s  trip  included 
Brooklyn,  Flatbush,  New  Utrecht  (where  the  Presidential  party  dined 
at  Mr.  Bane’s),  Gravesend,  and  ended  at  Jamaica,  where  11  is  Excel- 
lency lodged  over  night  at  Warne’s  tavern,  which  he  describes  as  " a 
good  and  decent  house.”  At  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning 
the  journey  was  resumed.  Thus  for  a few  days  the  trip  was  extended, 
taking  in  Brookhaven,  Coram,  Setauket,  and  by  way  of  Smitlitown, 
Huntington,  Ovster  Bav,  and  Manliasset  back  to  Flushing,  where  rhe 
party  dined  Saturday  noon.  Then  passing  through  Newtown  to 
Brooklyn  again,  the  President  found  the  road  in  that  township  “ very 
fine  and  the  country  in  a high  state  of  cultivation,”  which  praise  was 
worth  something,  coming  from  the  Virginia  gentleman-farmer.  I’.e- 
fore  sundown  Bedford  and  Brooklyn  had  been  passed,  the  ferry  was 
reached  and  prosperously  crossed,  and  Washington  at  home  again  on 
that  same  Saturday  evening,  so  that  no  one's  sensibilities  needed  r<« 
be  hurt  by  any  unhallowed  use  of  the  Sabbath. 

Just  ten  years  later  Jamaica  paid  reverent  homage  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  man  who  had  thus  honored  it  with  a personal  visit.  His 
death  having  occurred  in  December,  1799,  President  Adams,  by  proc- 
lamation made  the  ensuing  birthday  a memorial  day  in  honor  of  tin- 
beloved  dead,  as  we  noted  in  our  previous  volume  (p.  244),  to  be 
especially  observed  in  a religious  manner  by  the  people  assembling 
in  their  houses  of  worship.  Hence,  on  February  22,  1800.  there  was 
a union  meeting  of  the  Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  in  the  latter  edifice.  The  day  was  ushered  in  by  the  tolling 
of  muffled  bells.  A procession  was  formed  in  front  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  consisting  of  an  infantry  and  artillery  company,  the  local 
lodge  of  Freemasons,  the  students  of  Union  Hall  Academy,  the 
Trustees  of  the  same,  a number  of  citizens,  guests  from  abroad,  offl- 
cers  of  the  militia  in  uniform,  the  officers  of  the  three  churches,  t In- 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  the  clergy,  and  the  orator  of  the  day. 
The  march  extended  from  rhe  Episcopal  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  are  a goodly  distance  apart  on  the  same  broad  main  street. 
There  was  singing  by  a choir  as  the  procession  filed  into  the  church. 
The  pulpit  desk  and  the  gallery  were  appropriately  draped  in  black 
The  literary  exercises  consisted  of  an  ode  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faitoute. 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  < 'liurch,  and  an  oration  by  Principal  Eigen- 
brodt  of  Union  Hall  Academy. 
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Out*  of  the  most  interesting-  facts  in  the  history  of  Jamaica  is  the 
establishment  and  success  of  this  institution.  On  March  1, 1791,  there 
was  held  a meeting-  of  inhabitants  at  the  house  (or  inn)  of  Mrs.  Joanna 
Llinchman  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  founding  an  Academy.  The 
Kev.  Kynier  Van  Nest,  a brother  of  that  Abraham  Van  Nest  who 
bought  the  property  in  Greenwich  (Ninth  Ward),  New  York,  which 
had  once  been  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren’s,  was  the  pastor  of  the 
Dutch  Deformed  Church.  Although  he  could  not  comfortably  man- 
age the  English  language,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
which  was  a shrewd  move,  as  Mr.  Van  Nest,  though  a clergyman, 
possessed  a snug  fortune.  Twelve  persons  were  appointed  to  solicit 
subscriptions,  Francis  Lewis  being  one  of  them;  and  lists  were  circu- 
lated not  only  in  Jamaica,  but  also  in  Flushing,  Newtown,  and  even 
New  York  City.  Soon  £800,  or  about  -f2,000,  as  the  pound  then 
counted,  were  pledged  or  in  hand,  ground  was  bought  on  Union  Hall 
Street,  and  construction  commenced.  On  Tuesday,  May  1,  1792, 
the  building  was  ready  for  occupancy,  and  elaborate  ceremonies  were 
held  at  its  opening.  At  12  o'clock,  noon,  the  Trustees  marched  in  pro- 
cession from  Hinchman’s  tavern  to  the  Hall,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  preceding  them,  bearing  the  charter.  At  the  Hall  they  were 
met  by  James  Mackerel,  the  master  builder.  When  the  company  was 
seated  a psalm  was  sung  by  a number  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen; 
an  oration  was  delivered  by  Abraham  Skinner,  and  an  ode  chanted 
which  had  been  composed  by  the  Dev.  Mr.  Faitoute.  After  these  ex- 
ercises the  Trustees  returned  to  the  inn  accompanied  by  their  guests, 
and  sat  down  to  a dinner.  The  name  given  to  the  Academy  was  that 
of  “ Union  Hall,”  because  the  enterprise  was  the  result  of  the  union 
of  effort  of  the  three  townships,  Jamaica,  Newtown,  and  Flushing. 
On  Monday  morning,  May  21,  attendance  was  given  by  the  Principal, 
Mr.  Maltby  Gelston,  at  the  Hall  for  the  reception  of  students.  The 
prices  for  tuition  were  announced  to  be:  For  Latin.  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, etc.,  £(>  per  annum;  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  £1; 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  £3  4s.;  reading  and  writing,  £2  8s.; 
reading  only,  £2.  In  May,  179G,  it  was  advertised  that  young  ladies 
would  be  instructed  there  in  “ the  refinements  of  the  needle.”  The 
idea  of  female  education  took  a.  wider  range  than  this,  however,  as  the 
years  progressed.  Early  in  181(5  it  was  announced  that  on  May  20 
the  Trustees  of  Union  Hall  Academy  purposed  to  open  a female 
academy  (in  a building  still  standing  on  Fulton  Street),  and  that  two 
ladies  had  been  engaged,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bartlette  and  Miss  Laura 
Barnum,  who  were  competent  to  instruct  young  ladies  in  “ all 
branches  of  a polite  and  well-finished  education.”  The  institution 
flourished  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  determined  to  erect  a larger 
building  in  1820,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  on  July  12.  This 
contained  recitation-rooms  for  a principal  and  five  assistants,  a li- 
brary, and  a room  fitted  up  with  “philosophical”  apparatus.  The 
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fame  of  the  school  spread  far  and  wide:  pupils  came  from  Xew  York 
City  and  even  from  some  of  the  up-river  counties;  and  more  than  one 
of  the  principals  were  men  of  note  in  their  profession  and  in  literary 
circles.  Such  was  L.  E.  A.  Eigenbrodt,  LL.D.,  the  orator  at  the  Wash- 
ington memorial  service,  who  died  in  1828,  after  serving  thirty-one 
years  as  Principal  of  the  Academy.  In  1832  Mr.  Henry  Onderdonk 
was  chosen  for  that  position.  lie  came  of  the  Manliasset  family  of 
that  name,  early  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  county.  He  taught  at 
Union  Hall  for  thirty-three  years,  until  1805;  and  his  fame  rests  In- 
sides on  historical  researches  of  the  most  exhaustive  kind,  illuminat- 
ing the  annals  of  various  portions 
of  Long  Island.  To  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  Revolutionary  reminis- 
cences and  incidents  of  Kings. 
Queens,  and  Suffolk  counties.  A 
list  of  twenty  different  publica- 
tions of  that  sort  appears  to  his 
credit,  diverging  also  into  the  his- 
tory of  Xew  York  City.  The  Ja- 
maica Academy,  however,  was 
bound  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
tension and  elevation  of  education 
in  the  free  public  schools,  and  so 
Union  Hall  languished  as  did  tin* 
Flushing  Institute.  The  end  came 
in  1873,  when  the  building  was 
sold  to  a German  resident.  It  is 
now  wholly  unrecognizable  in  tin* 
shape  of  three  dwelling  houses  of 
modern  appearance.  Only  the 
north  side,  with  its  shingles,  re- 
minds one  of  former  conditions. 

It  will  never  do  to  speak  of  Jamaica  and  not  mention  the  connection 
with  it  of  the  King  family.  As  one  proceeded  from  the  railway  station 
direct  to  the  main  street,  some  years  ago.  he  was  wont  to  confront  a 
high  fence  (not  so  high  after  the  street  was  graded  and  asphalted,  and 
now  gone),  surrounding  extensive  grounds  resembling  an  ancient 
English  park.  Tall  trees,  old  and  umbrageous,  abound,  and 
almost  hide  a mansion  of  generous  proportions.  It  can  not 
be  said  to  have  much  elegance  of  outside  appearance,  but.  doubt- 
less, it  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  or  that  wealth  and  refinement  can 
make  it  within.  Here  came  to  reside  in  1806  the  Hon.  Rufus  King. 
Having  married  the  daughter  of  John  Alsop,  the  eminent  Xew  York 
merchant  figuring  more  than  once  in  the  non-importation  movements, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  settled  in  Xew  York  City  in  1788,  practicing  his 
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profession  of  the  law.  He  became  intimate  wit li  Hamilton,  and  it 
was  Hamilton  who  insisted  that  he  should  be  made  United  States 
Senator  from  New  York  in  1789,  when  others  wished  one  of  the  Liv- 
ingston family  to  be  elected;  whereby  unhappily  Hamilton  alienated 
that  powerful  interest,  and  brought  much  trouble  upon  his  party  and 
himself.  In  179(1  Mr.  Kin"'  was  appointed  Minister  to  England,  re- 
taining the  position  for  ten  years.  He  then  made  his  home  perma- 
nently at  the  country-seat  in  Jamaica,  where  his  descendants  have 
also  remained.  His  eldest  son.  John  Alsop  King,  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  183b.  The  King  place  is  now  a public  park. 

As  the  present  century  advanced  the  march  of  progress  demanded 
the  removal  of  an  ancient  landmark.  For  over  a hundred  years  the 
old  stone  Presbyterian  Church  had  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
opposite  where  the  present  one  now  is.  It  was  decreed  that  it  must 
go;  the  fashions  had  changed  with  the  times,  and  it  had  ceased  to  be 
thought  essential  that  a church  should  obstruct  travel.  Yet  it  may 
have  been  a good  way  to  attract  attention  to  it,  and  one  reason  why 
the  number  of  church  attendants  has  been  so  sadly  depleted  during 
this  century  may  be  the  placing  of  churches  in  line  with  other  build- 
ings, or  even  a little  back  of  the  line,  so  that  people  pass  innocently 
by.  On  May  2d,  1813.  the  demolition  of  this  church  took  place.  Bodies 
were  found  under  the  pulpit  (where  the  ministers  were  wont  to  be 
buried),  and  under  the  pews,  the  proper  place  for  the  lay  dead.  And 
then  another  step  was  made  toward  the  future  and  its  hoped-for 
progress:  the  village  of  Jamaica,  hitherto  such  only  in  name,  now 
aspired  to  become  that  by  incorporation.  Its  charter  bears  the  date 
April  15.  1814.  The  lirst  President  was  William  J.  Cogswell,  and 
among  its  earliest  trustees  was  John  Alsop  King.  Its  population  was 
then  not  far  from  a thousand.  No  town  hall  was  to  be  found  in  the 
place,  as  the  British  had  utilized  the  Court  House  in  building  huts  for 
barracks.  Not  till  1859  was  a hall  erected.  Its  cost  was  only  82,000.  It 
stood  on  Ilerrimau  Avenue,  about  sixty  yards  north  of  Fulton  Street. 
But  very  soon  its  inadequacy  became  manifest,  and  in  1804  the  Legis- 
lature authorized  the  borrowing  of  830,000  for  the  erection  of  a suit- 
able building.  This  is  the  one  that  stands  on  the  corner  of  Fulton 
Street  and  Flushing  Avenue,  which  was  completed  in  1870.  when  the 
other  was  sold  and  converted  into  dwelling  houses.  Its  final  cost  was 
890,000,  and  besides  courtrooms  and  olliees,  the  usual  appurtenances 
of  a town  hall,  it  has  the  novel  feature  of  an  auditorium,  with  stage 
and  scenery,  so  that  entertainments  can  be  given  in  it. 

On  November  11.  1817.  a meeting  of  farmers  from  all  over  the 
county  was  called  at  Jamaica  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Agricul- 
tural Society,  of  tvhieh  Lewis  S.  Hewlett  was  chosen  Chairman.  This 
resulted  not  much  sooner  than  two  years  after,  in  the  organization,  on 
June  21,  1819,  of  the  Queens  County  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture  and  Domestic  Manufactures.  Of  this  society  Kufus  King 
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was  elected  President.  The  Managers  met  on  July  2(5,  and  adopted  a 
list  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the  hrst  exhibition  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  November.  The  following  autumn,  November  2,  1820.  a 
Cattle  Show  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  near  tin- 
site  of  the  old  Court  House,  at  which  it  was  said  that  more  people 
assembled  than  had  ever  before  been  seen  together  in  the  county. 
Rufus  King  received  a medal  or  premium  for  the  finest  milch  cow. 
Jamaica  could  not  thus  make  itself  the  center  of  interest  in  the 
county  without  the  aid  of  the  newspaper,  and  we  have,  perhaps, 
touched  the  secret  of  its  advancement  within  these  few  years  when 
we  find  that  in  1810  Henry  C.  Sleight  began  to  publish  the  Loin/  Islam! 
Farmer.  In  1835,  while  the  other  was  still  flourishing,  room  was 
found  for  another,  and  James  J.  Brenton  started  the  Long  Island 
Democrat.  Still  later,  in  1808,  the  Jamaica  Standard  came  into  being. 

The  day  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  this  township,  as  well  as  t la- 
others,  dawned  when  the  steam  railroad  came  into  play.  Then  began 
the  drawing  together  of  the  surroundings  of  the  metropolis  by  easy 
and  rapid  communication,  so  as  to  make  but  one  community  of  them 
all,  logically  pointing  to  the  accomplishing  by  formal  enact- 
ment what  the  force  of  circumstances  had  already  established 
practically.  Stages  served  to  transport  infrequent  travelers  in  small 
numbers  between  Jamaica  and  New  York,  at  a speed  not  much  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Revolutionary  times.  On  April  18,  1830.  as  we 
saw,  the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  Railroad  was  completed  and  opened 
to  the  public,  and  on  that  same  day  the  ground  was  broken  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  extension  to  the  parts  of  the  island  beyond.  In  Au- 
gust, 1837,  trains  began  to  run  to  Hicksville,  and  in  July,  1841.  the 
first  train  passed  over  the  entire  road  to  Clreenport.  At  the  same  time 
the  wagon  roads  were  not  neglected,  but  improved  to  augment  facility 
of  transportation  to  the  great  marts  and  centers  of  population  on  the 
East  River.  The  Myrtle  Avenue  and  Jamaica  Plank  Road  was  opened 
for  travel  on  June  1.  1854,  shortening  the  distance  to  Brooklyn  by 
about  one  and  a third  miles.  Upon  the  old  Jamaica  road  or  turnpike 
planks  were  also  deposited.  Later  distressing  liorsecars  ran  from 
Jamaica  to  East  New  York,  and  there  met  at  their  termini  several 
lines  of  liorsecars,  or  dummy  trains  from  the  Brooklyn  ferries.  As 
was  stated  in  a previous  chapter,  this  Jamaica  street  railroad  was 
later  provided  with  cars  run  by  electricity  supplied  by  an  overhead 
wire,  and  was  the  first  experiment  of  that  mode  of  propulsion  on  tin- 
island.  Not  long  after  the  Rapid  Transit  trains  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  which  had  hitherto  run  only  as  far  as  the  eastern  extremity 
of  East  New  York,  were  made  to  run  at  regular  intervals  to  Jamaica. 
And  within  the  present  decade  trolley-cars  from  more  than  one  direc- 
tion complete  the  system  of  rapid  and  constant  communication  be- 
tween this  end  of  the  greater  city  and  the  more  central  portions.  A 
glance  at  the  map  shows  the  effect  of  these  means  of  travel  upon 
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population  and  development.  There  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  indi- 
cation of  streets  and  houses  from  Brooklyn  on  to  Queens,  exactly 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  wherewith  the  trolley-car  lines  run 
closely  parallel  in  order  to  make  their  competition  more  effective. 
There  is  a series  of  settlements  along  this  line:  Woodhaven,  Clarence- 
ville,  Morris  Park,  and  so  forth,  to  Jamaica  and  beyond  to  Queens. 
But  the  rest  of  the  township  is  open  country  waiting  for  the  greater 
expansion,  which  shall  force  lines  of  travel  in  other  directions,  and 
thus  make  Greater  New  York  compact  here  as  elsewhere. 

Of  these  places  Queens,  though  older  than  most  of  the  others,  is  not 
much  more  than  a rural  neighborhood,  but  affords  pleasant  residen- 
tial advantages  to  men  doing  business  in  New  York.  The  ubiquitous 
trolley  has  lately  come  to  connect  Queens  with  Jamaica  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  thus  'supplementing  the  railroad  accommodations. 
Woodhaven,  at  quite  the  other  extremity  of  the  township,  owes  its 
foundation  to  the  same  man  who  planted  an  East  New  York  where  he 
did,  hoping  it  would  outrival  its  western  adjunct.  Its  date  of  origin 
is  therefore  the  same,  1S3G.  and  its  fate  was  affected  seriously  by  the 
panic  of  the  next  year.  Woodhaven  began  to  assume  some  impor- 
tance and  size  when  it  was  made  the  seat  of  the  great  agate-ware 
factory  past  which  the  traveler  Hashes  in  the  train,  but  which  is 
worth  stopping  to  examine.  Two  Frenchmen  started  this  business 
in  a small  way  in  1SG3.  Now  the  factory  covers  three  acres  of  ground, 
with  no  less  than  ten  great  brick  buildings.  For  their  more  than 
half  a thousand  operatives  the  firm  has  put  up  rows  of  buildings, 
which  can  be  rented  or  secured  by  purchase  at  moderate  rates.  The 
various  members  or  officers  of  the  concern  occupy  very  elegant  resi- 
dences surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds.  A postoffice  was  established 
here  in  1855,  and  one  or  two  churches  made  a feeble  show  of  life,  be- 
fore the  advent  of  this  great  manufacturing  enterprise.  But  this,  of 
course,  was  the  making  of  the  place,  which  soon  numbered  its  inhabit- 
ants by  the  thousand,  and  converted  surrounding  farms  into  valuable 
building  lots.  It  must  be  said,  indeed,  that  this  is  the  only  consider- 
able manufacturing  interest  in  all  Jamaica,  which,  unlike  Newtown 
and  Flushing,  is  singularly  devoid  of  that  sort  of  industry.  Spring- 
field  is  one  of  the  few  settlements  of  Jamaica  off  the  line  of  thickest 
population.  It  is  old  enough  to  enjoy  a bit  of  Revolutionary  history. 
During  that  war  British  soldiers  were  billeted  on  almost  every  dwell- 
ing in  the  neighborhood;  and  no  doubt  the  experience  was  so  delight- 
ful that  there  was  entire  spontaneity  in  the  loyal  address  which  the 
people  at  one  time  found  it  convenient  to  make  to  the  powers  that 
then  happened  to  be.  It  has  a postoffice,  and  the  railroad,  in  its  prog- 
ress toward  the  south  side  of  the  island,  sought  out  its  location  and 
connected  it  with  the  busier  parts  of  what  is  now  the  one  great  city. 
Jamaica  lias  no  ocean  front,  which  was  granted  as  by  a geographical 
caprice  by  means  of  Rockaway  Beach  to  Hempstead.  But  to  com- 
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THE  STATUE  OF  “ VICTORY."’ 

Designed  for  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Monument  at  Jamaica. 


pensate  the  former  all  the  islands  or  semi-islands  (for  some  of  them 
are  invisible  when  the  tide  is  at  the  tipod)  in  Jamaica  Bay  are  placed 
under  its  sway.  Thus  the  planting  of  oyster  beds  and  other  fishery 
regulations  came  under  the  control  of  the  town  officers,  and  must 
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now  be  administered  by  tlie  dignitaries  at  the  City  Hall  on  Park 
How. 

Put  a small  strip  of  the  township  of  Hempstead  claims  attention 
in  a history  of  the  Greater  New  York.  The  name  covered  more  terri- 
tory in  olden  times  than  at  present.  In  1784,  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature dated  April  (!.  North  Hempstead  was  erected  into  a separate 
town.  Some  years  afterward,  indeed,  on  January  24.  1789,  a petition 
came  before  the  Legislature  for  the  reunion  of  the  two  parts,  pre- 
sented by  Jacob  Mars  and  one  hundred  and  nine  other  persons.  Put 
against  the  reunion  appeared  petitions  from  William  Thorne  and  one 
hundred  and  eleven  others;  from  Hendrick  Onderdonk  and  ninety- 
seven  others,  and  from  Hichard  Valentine  and  sixty-six  others.  So 
the  two  were  left  in  their  divided  state.  It  was  in  the  northern  por- 
tion that  the  first  attempt  at  a settlement  was  made  in  1(140:  as  it  was 
done  in  defiance  of  the  Dutch  Government,  upon  the  claim  of  English 
title  to  the  island  as  against  the  Dutch,  the  invaders  were  promptly 
driven  off.  When  the  Englishmen  came  in  a peaceful  spirit,  like 
those  of  Newtown  and  Jamaica,  they  were  accorded  a like  welcome. 
This  happened  in  1043.  and  was  the  beginning  of  Hempstead  village, 
in  the  present  township  of  that  name.  Thompson  derives  it  from 
Hempstead,  a place  near  London.  In  the  form  H cent  stale  it  is  an  anti- 
quated Dutch  word,  resembling  both  in  form  and  meaning  the  Eng- 
lish word  “ Homestead.”  So  it  may  be  that  the  Dutch  Governor  was 
satisfied  with  the  term  as  sufficiently  Dutch,  even  if  it  were  English. 
It  was  upon  the  vast  plains  of  Hempstead,  but  outside  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Greater  New  York,  that  Governors  Nichols  and  Lovelace 
initiated  the  awful  practice  of  horse  racing,  to  which  the  reverend 
historian  Prime  traces  all  the  ills  and  defects  of  character  which  he 
discovers  as  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Queens  County. 

To  get  hold  of  any  place  to  write  history  about,  since  we  can  not 
touch  Hempstead  village,  we  must  gravitate  with  the  bulk  of  popula- 
tion and  settlement  toward  the  extreme  southwestern  corner,  where 
we  find  Cedarhurst,  Lawrence,  Arverne  ( illtts.  p.  47),  and  other  such, 
springing  up  in  the  wake  of  railroads  and  the  eager  pursuit  of  summer 
resorts  or  sea  air.  These,  of  course,  have  no  history  to  speak  of.  But 
Hockaway,  the  Far.  not  the  Near,  and  liockaway  Beach  can  furnish 
us  with  something  of  that  sort.  Hockaway  comes  to  the  front  in  the 
Indian  wars,  as  the  scene  of  a conference  between  the  Chief  Pen- 
ha  witz  and  Captain  Do  Vries.  The  wily  chief  had  sent  a flag  of  truce, 
asking  for  the  conference,  and  it  required  great  courage  on  the  part  of 
De  Vries  and  his  one  companion,  Jacob  Olfertsen,  to  go  and  trust 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  savages.  But  De  Vries  was  fearless, 
and  besides  he  had  confidence  in  the  honor  of  the  Bed  Men,  having 
always  himself  treated  them  like  a man  of  his  word.  1 1 is  confidence 
was  not  misplaced.  The  emissaries  of  the  Director  met  Penhawitz 
and  his  braves,  three  hundred  in  number,  at  “ Bochqua-aike.”  which 
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later  tongues  have  turned  conveniently  into  Rockaway.  The  next 
day,  trusting  He  ATies  as  he  had  trusted  them,  eighteen  chiefs  went 
back  with  him,  per  canoe,  to  Fort  Amsterdam.  Here  a treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  which  quieted  the  Long  Island  Indians;  but  the  bar- 
gain they  made  to  pacify  the  River  Indians  was  more  than  they  could 
carry  out.  This  interesting  episode  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1(144. 
permanent  peace  not  being  secured  uutil  a year  later,  in  August,  1(14.*>. 

Rockaway  Beach  is  well  known  to  a certain  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  as  a place  affording  fine  sea-bathing  and  a variety  of  enter- 
tainments suitable  to  tastes  not  painfully  refined.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  those  of  us  whose  memories  go  back  not  much  beyond  mod- 
ern conditions  to  learn  how  early  the  advantages  of  this  resort  were 
appreciated  by  the  dwellers  in  the  great  city  and  its  vicinity.  Thus 
we  discover,  as  the  result  of  Air.  Onderdonk’s  careful  searchings 
through  old  newspapers,  that  on  June  0,  1790,  Air.  Jeremiah  Vander- 
bilt was  anxious  to  acquaint  the  public  of  the  city,  that  at  Far  Rock- 
away he  had  in  readiness  for  them  “ large  airy  rooms  ” for  parties,  or 
individuals,  or  families.  He  had  also  erected  ” "(this  was  the  word 
then  employed  for  this  business)  a new  stage,  which  would  leave  his 
house  on  Alondays  and  Fridays  at  1 p.  m.  for  the  Brooklyn  Ferry.  Ir 
would  “ stop  a little  at  Jamaica,”  and  would  return,  starting  from 
Jacob  Hicks's  in  Brooklyn,  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  at  2 p.  m. 
The  fare  was  fixed  at  8 shillings;  one  hundred  pounds  of  baggage 
would  be  counted  and  charged  for  as  equal  to  a passenger,  and  three- 
pence would  be  charged  apiece  for  letters.  Early  in  June,  1800,  Air. 
Vanderbilt  again  hastened  to  inform  the  public  that  his  house  was 
now  open.  In  addition  to  all  the  previous  arrangements,  whereby 
guests  might  get  as  far  as  his  house  from  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  he 
had  by  this  time  another  inducement,  more  strictly  of  use  to  them 
after  thev  had  ensconced  themselves  in  his  “ large  airv  rooms.”  “ A 
carriage  will  be  ready  every  morning  and  evening  to  convey  boarders 
gratis  to  the  seashore,  where  a place  with  two  apartments  is  provided 
for  bathers.”  The  extensiveness  of  a bathing  pavilion  provided  “ with 
two  apartments  ” is  enough  to  take  our  breath  away.  But  he  goes 
on  to  argue  the  case,  which  shows  that  the  proposition  he  is  defend- 
ing was  not  quite  self-evident  as  yet  in  his  day:  “ The  advantages  of 
this  sea-bath  in  point  of  health  and  cures  yearly  experienced  are  well 
known.”  From  year  to  year  as  the  century  advanced  the  benefits  of 
sea-bathing  were  ever  better  and  more  generally  understood.  Far 
Rockaway  became  a fashionable  watering-place,  annually  visited  by 
thousands,  and  amid  the  prevalent  modern  aspects  of  the  place  to-day 
one  can  discover  many  traces  of  this  earlier  popularity.  Several 
houses  have  every  appearance  of  dating  from  before  the  middle  of  the 
century,  when  men  built  for  comfort  rather  than  for  elegance.  Yet 
in  1833  there  was  laid  the  cornerstone  of  a hotel  fully  as  pretentious 
as  modern  days  have  seen,  called  the  “ Alarine  Pavilion.”  Its  main 
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building  had  a frontage  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  its  wings 
were  seventy-five  and  forty-tive  feet  long  respectively.  The  piazza 
was  two  hundred  au<l  thirty  feet  long-  and  twenty  feet  wide.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  sixty  sleeping-rooms;  its  dining-room  was 
eighty  feet  long,  and  the  drawing-room  fifty.  It  stood  “ upon  the  mar- 
gin of  tin*  Atlantic.”  These  magnificent  proportions  remind  us  of  a 
still  greater  hotel  which  has  come  and  gone  since.  In  1881  there  was 
opened  to  the  public,  although  not  quite  completed,  the  Boekaway 
Beach  Hotel,  standing  quite  westward  of  that  part  of  the  Beach  which 
is  devoted  to  the  delectation  of  servant-girls  and  their  beaux.  It 
could  well  lay  claim  to  being  the  largest  hotel  in  the  world.  Its 
length  was  1,188  feet;  its  width  250  feet.  There  were  one  hundred 
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thousand  square  feet  of  piazza;  and  the  rooms  for  guests  numbered 
in  the  hundreds.  This  huge  structure  could  be  easily  seen  from  the 
hills  in  Evergreens  and  other  elevated  portions  of  Brooklyn.  But 
it  was  too  big  for  existence:  the  kind  of  people  if  could  be  maintained 
by  did  not  come  to  Iloekaway,  and  even  its  advantages  and  attrac- 
tions could  not  draw  them.  The  Marine  Pavilion  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  18(>4;  the  Boekaway  Beach  Hotel  was  sold  for  lumber  and  was 
taken  apart  piecemeal,  so  that  not  a vestige  of  it  can  be  seen  to-day. 

And  now  this  distant  resort  forms  part  of  the  Greater  New  York 
municipality.  By  a former  act  of  consolidation,  as  we  have  seen. 
Honey  Island  was  brought  under  Brooklyn's  jurisdiction;  and  its 
wilder  portions  were  thereby  placed  under  more  vigilant  police  sur- 
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veillance,  a circumstance  very  necessary  and  very  salutary.  The  en- 
suing' summer  (1808)  will  be  the  tirst  that  Rockaway  Beach  will  enjoy 
(or  suffer,  as  men  wish  to  regard  it)  such  more  regular  and  organized 
police  supervision,  hitherto  left  to  County  Sheriff  or  Town  Constable. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  ‘‘  wide-open  ” policy,  the  hope  of 
which  for  the  city  proper  had  an  influence  upon  majorities,  and  which 
to  some  extent  is  fulfilling  its  promise  at  Coney  Island,  will  leave 
Kockaway  its  older  liberties;  keeping  the  sea-breezes  and  tumbling 
breakers  (and  some  other  airs  and  liquids)  as  free  as  heretofore.  In 
that  case  it  will  be  hard  to  realize  that  the  potent  girdle  of  municipal 
incorporation  and  government  has  been  cast  about  this  distant  out- 
post by  the  lonely  sea.  Yet  must  it  be  remembered  that  here,  too.  is 
New  York  City.  Away  from  the  turmoil,  sordid  and  vulgar,  one  may 
wander  westward  along  the  beach  to  quieter  parts.  Here  is  Roclc- 
away  Park,  with  cottages  for  private  residence.  But  still  further 
west  we  come  upon  nothing  but  the  bare  beach  of  sand,  and  low  sand- 
hills covered  with  bits  of  green,  just  high  enough  to  prevent  one  see- 
ing Jamaica  Bay  and  the  country  and  city  that  occupy  the  sloping 
plains  and  the  hills  beyond.  For  more  than  three  miles  one  may  thus 
wander  into  increasing  solitude,  with  only  the  sky,  the  sea,  and  the 
sand  around  him.  How  strange  to  reflect  that  even  here  one  is  within 
the  charmed  circle  of  an  immense,  throbbing,  stirring  city,  resting  its 
utmost  boundary  upon  the  heaving  ocean.  Byron  would  never  have 
dreamed  that  he  could  stand  within  the  precincts  of  a metropolis 
second  only  to  his  own  London,  and  there  say,  as  one  may  say  after 
him  here, 

“ There  is  a rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 

There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 

By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar.” 


■ 


CHAPTER  XX. 


RICHMOND,  Oil  STATEN  ISLAND — OLDEN  TIMES. 


T was  an  observation  frequently  in  the  mouth  of  George 
William  Curtis,  that  “ no  doubt  God  could  have  made  a 
more  beautiful  spot  than  Staten  Island,  but  He  didn't” 
We  see  it  looming  up  across  the  waters  of  the  glorious  Bay 
from  the  Battery,  a fitting  background  to  so  brilliant  and  gay  a pic- 
ture. The  contour  of  its  hills,  far  enough  away  to  make  but  one  con- 
tinuous line  against  the  sky,  seems  to  the  fancy  to  represent  some 
huge  Titan  lying  down  to  slumber,  the  feet  at  the  Narrows,  rising  to  a 
somewhat  higher  elevation  where  the  knees  would  be,  while  the  high- 
est point  indicates  the  turn  of  the  gigantic  shoulder,  and  suddenly 
descends  to  the  recumbent  head  westward.  Its  shore  harmoniously 
curves  with  that  of  Long  Island  to  make  the  easily  guarded  entrance 
at  the  Narrows,  contracting  the  watery  passage  but  for  an  instant, 
thereafter  to  recede  rapidly  to  the  southwest,  and  open  wide  the 
country's  arms  to  the  reception  of  the  argosies  of  commerce  and  the 
multitudes  of  emigrants  seeking  a better  home  and  a better  chance 
in  the  New  World.  And  on  the  ocean  side,  too.  Staten  Island  with  her 
beauty  serves  a useful  purpose  in  cheering  and  soothing  the  hearts  of 
voyagers,  weary  with  the  monotony  of  sea  and  sky,  and  aching  to  look 
again  upon  the  verdant  mother  earth.  It  were  enough  to  look  upon 
any  piece  of  land,  however  ungainly.  To  be  permitted  to  gaze  upon 
a spot  so  fair,  diversifying  undulating  fields  with  shady  woodlands, 
and  lifting  up  the  bold  fronts  of  forest-clad  hills  dotted  with  the 
habitations  of  men.  is  a boon  indeed.  Fortunate  is  it  that  the  first 
impressions  of  America,  which  so  many  millions  of  men  have  neces- 
sarily obtained  here  as  they  sailed  into  our  port,  were  of  a nature  to 
inspire  and  exhilarate.  They  will  hardly  realize  now  that  as  they 
look  upon  the  coy  landscapes  and  infrequent  homes,  they  are  having 
also  their  first  view  of  the  great  American  metropolis. 

Staten  Island  is  one  of  the  many  names,  official  and  otherwise, 
clinging  to  various  portions  of  the  Greater  New  York,  that  recall  the 
original  discoverers  and  settlers.  It  is  a name  we  find  in  widely 
separated  quarters  of  the  globe,  telling  eloquently  and  convincingly 
of  the  enterprise  of  that  wonderful  people,  whom  we  have  elsewhere 
railed  the  Yankees  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  of  Europe.  Suc- 
ceeding centuries  have  wiped  Dutch  names  from  many  islands,  rivers. 
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places  once  bearing  them,  and  hence  we  find  bnt  one  Staten  Island 
now  besides  our  own.  It  is  at  the  other  extremity  of  this  Western 
Hemisphere,  very  near  Cape  Horn,  and  is  about  live  times  the  size  of 
its  namesake  at  the  North.  And  why  this  designation?  It  is  a re- 
minder of  a Republican  institution.  At  the  opening  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  we  know,  the  Dutch  Republic  was  already  a fact, 
though  a half-century  of  lighting  for  independence  still  remained. 
The  supreme  authority  in  that  commonwealth  was  not  a man.  but  a 
body  of  men;  not  a President,  or  as  they  called  him,  a Stadtliolder.  a 
Keeper  of  Cities;  but  a Congress  of  representatives  from  the  seven 
United  States  or  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  Each  of  these  States 
had  its  own  Legislature,  called  the  Provincial  States;  but  these  Pro- 
vincial Assemblies  sent  delegates  to  a central  body  to  legislate  for  the 
nation,  and  this  was  called  the  States-General,  or.  in  Dutch,  the 
Staetcn-Gencrucl.  Thus,  with  a little  modification  for  English  ears. 
Staten  Island  |1>.  Eyland)  perpetuates  the  memory  of  their  High 
Mightinesses  the  States-General  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  A delectable 
region  like  this,  however,  had  not  been  without  human  occupation 
before  the  Dutch  arrived.  The  Raritan  Indians  here  built  their  “ long 
houses  ” and  put  up  their  movable  villages,  and  they  expressed  their 
delight  in  it  by  calling  it  “ good  land,'’  in  very  picturesque  phrases 
conveying  that  general  meaning,  but  variously  worded,  either  as 
Monacknong,  or  Ehquaous,  or  more  elaborately,  Aquelionga-Manack- 
nong. 

For  us  Staten  Island  has  become  of  special  interest  as  exactly  iden- 
tical with  Richmond  Borough,  one  of  the  live  grand  divisions  of  the 
Greater  New  York.  With  this  in  view,  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that 
once  before  in  its  history  it  formed  one  division  of  territory,  or  gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction  with  very  large  portions  of  the  later  munici- 
pality. This  was  when  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  was  established, 
to  which  Staten  Island  belonged  together  with  the  Kings  County 
townships  and  Newtown  of  Queens.  Nicolls's  arrangement  of  llibo 
was  disentangled  by  Dongan  in  1083,  when  the  county  system  was  in- 
troduced, and  then  appears  the  name  which  lives  in  the  Borough  to- 
day. King,  Queen.  Duke  (the  parts  in  New  England  were  included  in 
that  county),  and  Duchess,  were  all  remembered  in  the  designations  of 
the  counties,  and  then  a few  subsidiary  titles  were  tacked  on,  so  that 
Albany  and  Ulster  and  Suffolk  and  Richmond  also  came  upon  the  lisr. 
The  island  county  was  divided  into  three  natural  parts  to  begin  with, 
each  serving  as  a township,  and  called  North  field,  Southfield,  and 
Westfield  respectively;  and  as  the  county  was  in  tin*  shape  of  a tii- 
angle,  these  three  corners  of  flu*  compass  were  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  Governor  Dongan  himself  later  secured  a great  estate 
upon  the  island,  faking  a considerable  slice  off  Northtield.  that  por- 
tion was  called  after  the  scat  of  his  family  in  Ireland.  Castletown, 
and  is  now  the  township  of  Castleton.  It  was  not  till  1800  that  flu* 
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fifth  of  the  present  townships  was  erected.  A portion  was  taken  off 
Castleton  at  the  north  and  off  Southfield  at  the  south,  and  that  mid- 
wav  section  was  properly  called  Middletown.  This,  then,  is  the  politi- 
cal composition  of  IJichmoiul  Borough;  but  when  we  think  of  it  as 
Staten  Island  we  are  more  apt  To  dwell  upon  its  natural  features,  its 
length  of  thirteen  miles,  and  width  of  eight  miles;  its  bold  hills  to- 
ward the  northeast  corner,  rising  as  high  as  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  in  some  parts,  as  if  there  it  needed  a more  solid  front  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  River  of  the  Mountains;  its  undulating  fields 
and  woodlands,  descending  from  these  hills  toward  the  west  and 
southwest;  its  flats  and  levels  where  receding  streams  have  left  the 
morass.  And  it  is  the  history  of  civilized  human  occupation  from  the 
earliest  settlement  upon  Staten  Island,  till  development  and  enter- 
prise warranted  consolidation  with  the  metropolis  across  the  bay, 
whose  island  home  was  getting  too  small  for  it — that  must  occupy  us 
in  this  chapter. 

That  good  ship  New  Netherland.  which  in  1323  conveyed  so  many 
Walloon  refugees  from  Holland  to  its  newly  acquired  possession  in 
America,  dropped  a few  of  them  upon  the  island.  But  it  seems  that 
they  sought  a safer  location  on  Manhattan.  Thereafter  Staten  Island 
figures  in  certain  conveyances  of  vast  territories  which  made  up  the 
Patroonships.  after  the  promise  of  these  had  been  issued  by  the  West 
India  Company  in  1C>2!).  Thus  Michael  Baauw,  who  already  had  re- 
ceived all  of  Iloboken  and  Jersey  City  down  to  Bergen  Point,  was  per- 
mitted to  add  the  island  to  this  comfortable  slice  of  earth.  More  than 
once  in  the  early  days  of  colonization  here  do  we  come  upon  the  name 
of  Captain  David  Peterson  De  Vries.  In  the  journal  that  he  wrote 
and  which  was  translated  and  published  in  1853,  we  find  him  writing 
under  the  date  August  13.  1<>3C>:  " I asked  Wouter  van  Twiller  to  put 
Staten  Island  down  in  my  name,  intending  to  form  a colony  there, 
which  was  granted.”  The  Director  was  able  to  do  this,  for  Paauw 
had  disposed  of  his  claim  to  the  West  India  Company  for  twenty 
thousand  guilders  (88,000).  De  Vries  went  at  once  To  Holland  to  get 
colonists  and  thus  perfect  his  title.  In  December,  1038,  lie  was  back 
again,  and  in  this  and  the  following  month  placed  his  people  on  the 
island.  What  was  his  surprise,  therefore,  to  learn  of  the  arrival  of 
Cornelius  Melyn  in  1041.  who  asserted  that  the  West  India  Company 
had  given  Staten  Island  to  him.  On  closer  inquiry,  however,  it  was 
found  that  De  Vries  was  not  altogether  ignored,  but  that  a section 
was  assigned  to  him  as  a plantation  or  “ bouwery.”  De  Vries  was 
quite  willing  to  have  some  one  else  second  him  in  colonizing  the 
island,  for  his  own  attempt  had  come  to  much  grief.  A party  of 
1 bitchmen.  on  their  way  to  the  I >elaware  River.-  having  stopped  as  was 
customary  about  opposite  the  present  TompkinsviUe  to  take  in  water, 
and  finding  some  hogs  running  around  loose,  took  them  along  also  for 
fresh  pork.  The  theft  was  attributed  to  Indian  knavery,  and  an  ex- 
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peditinn  sent  out  in  .July.  1 (» 40.  under  Secretary  Van  Tienhoven.  to 
punisli  the  Indians.  Director  Ivieft  did  not  mean  that  they  should  b<- 
killed,  but  Tienlioven's  men  disregarded  his  instructions,  and  they 
put  to  death  every  red  man  they  caught.  The  result  was  that  Do 
Vries's  colony  was  about  wiped  out.  When  Melyn  hud  but  fairly 
started  his  enterprise,  the  war  with  the  Weekquaesgecks  of  West- 
chester had  begun,  and  Kiefr's  subsequent  atrocities  at  Paulus  and 
Corlear's  Ilooks  had  caused  tire  and  tomahawk  to  sweep  desolation 
from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Puritan  rivers,  and  over  Long.  Manhat- 
tan. and  Staten  islands,  as  we  saw  in  our  previous  volume.  .Melyn 
lost  everything,  and  for  this  reason  became,  with  Kuyter,  the  accuser 
of  Ivieft  before  Stuyvesant.  and  was  banished  by  the  latter  for  hi< 
pains.  We  have  told  the  story  of  the  shipwreck,  in  which  Ivieft  and 
Bogardus  perished  and  Melyn  and  Kuyter  were  saved,  even  recover- 
ing their  papers;  also  how  Kuyter  returned  to  be  Sellout  of  the 
newly  incorporated  city,  but  was  killed.  Melyn  sold  Staten  Island 
back  to  the  West  India  Company  in  1059.  and  in  1005.  after  the  sur- 
render. he  was  living  in  New  York,  on  Broad  Street;  In  that  brief  out- 
burst of  Indian  war.  while  Stuvvesant  was  a wav  to  fight  the  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware,  in  1055.  Staten  Island  was  again  a sufferer.  There 
were  then  eleven  plantations  or  bouweries  there,  occupied  by  about 
ninety  people.  Twenty-three  of  these  were  killed,  all  the  rest  carried 
away  into  captivity,  and  the  farms  and  buildings  given  a prey  to  the 
flames.  IVol.  I..  p.  50.)  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  Director 
Kieft.  besides  making  Staten  Island  the  first  battle-ground  for  Indian 
wars,  honored  it  also  by  starting  an  industry  upon  it.  This  was  a 
distillery  which  he  put  up  at  or  near  the  Dude  Dorp,  or  Old  Town,  in 
1040.  When  the  Indians  applied  the  torch  to  this,  they  could  hardly 
have  realized  how  great  a service  they  were  doing  to  themselves. 

With  other  parts  of  New  Xetherland.  Staten  Island  passed  under 
the  English  flag,  but  the  new  masters,  even  when  permanently  and 
finally  established,  could  not  abolish  the  Dutch  name.  The  second 
English  Governor.  Francis  Lovelace,  became  closely  identified  with 
an  important  transaction  in  regard  to  the  island.  On  April  13.  1070. 
the  territory  was  formally  purchased  from  the  Indians,  who  claim*-*; 
proprietorship,  and  the  aboriginal  title  thereby  finally  extinguished. 
One  of  tlm  sachems  had  been  dealt  with  The  year  before,  but  th<-  view 
of  the  treasures  he  secured  suddenly  reminded  several  other  chiefs 
that  this  or  that  part  of  the  island  was  theirs.  And  so  upon  th*-  deed 
we  notice  that  over  against  the  party  of  the  one  part.  Governor  Love- 
lace as  representing  the  Duke  of  York,  there  are  the  parties  of  t So- 
other part,  consisting  of  no  less  tlian  nine  sachems,  whose  names  are 
in  the  instrument,  bur  which  may  well- be  spared  the  reader.  The  In- 
dians could  remain  until  May:  they  also  retained  t lie  privilege  of 
cutting  two  kinds  of  wood,  adapted  to  making  baskets,  which  their 
descendants  kept  getting  for  generations  and  to  within  the  memory  of 
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people  still  living.  The  articles  given  in  purchase  were  the  usual 
ones,  wampum  and  pans  and  kettles,  and  axes  and  knives.  Lovelace 
himself  took  a choice  part  of  tins  acquisition  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploiting it  on  his  own  account.  Where  the  Quarantine  grounds  were 
established  later  he  laid  out  a large  farm,  erected  a water-mill  upon 
a convenient  stream  or  inlet,  and  stocked  it  well  with  sheep  and 
cattle.  He,  perhaps,  meant  to  pay  the  Duke  of  York  for  it.  but  as  one 
writer  humorously  suggests,  evidently  “ forgot  to  pay”;  for  several 
years  later  a successor  was  directed  to  seize  all  of  his  estates  in  and 
around  New  York,  as  lie  was  owing  James  no  less  than  seven  thousand 
pounds.  This  little  transaction  on  Staten  Island  may  have  slipped 
his  mind  because  of  the  agitating  occurrence  of  1073,  when,  as  we  saw, 
the  Dutch  came  for  their  own,  and  Lovelace  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
province  in  their  hands.  He  pathetically  informed  Wiuthrop  in  a 
letter  that  these  grim  Dutch  Commodores  and  their  men  took  especial 
delight,  after  the  hard  fare  of  a prolonged  ocean  voyage,  in  “ break- 
fasting” on  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  his  Staten  Island  farm.  But  the 
Dutch  rule  thus  suddenly  and  gloriously  re-established  did  not  long 
endure,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the  governorship  of  Edmund  Andros. 

Whenever  we  come  to  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  several  parts 
of  Greater  New  York,  we  meet  with  our  good  friends  the  Labadist 
travelers.  On  the  pages  of  their  Journal  we  see  the  picture  of  life  as 
it  was  in  1079, — the  homes  and  habits  of  the  people,  their  farms 
and  gardens  and  woods  and  roads,  and  meals  and  conversation, — on 
Manhattan  Island  and  in  Kings  County.  They  fortunately  visited 
Staten  Island  also,  and  have  left  a diary  of  their  experiences  from 
day  to  day,  which  occupies  eight  or  nine  pages  of  the  volume  in  which 
their  Journal  is  published.  Having  expressed  a desire  to  one  of  their 
friends  to  visit  Staten  Island,  they  were  advised  by  him  to  come  to 
his  house  at  Gowanus  on  the  previous  evening  of  any  day  they  wished 
to  appoint,  when  he  would  ferry  them  over  the  next  morning.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  Tuesday,  October  10,  1G79,  toward  dusk,  they  started, 
and  arrived  at  Gowanus  at  about  S o'clock  in  the  evening.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  lltli  they  embarked,  and  the  party  reached  the 
opposite  shore  between  8 and  9 a.  m.  They  record  on  that  day  their 
ideas  of  the  island's  dimensions,  which  are  a little  out  of  shape.  Its 
length  they  report  to  be  thirty -two  miles  (more  than  twice  the  true 
measure),  and  its  width  four  miles  (or  half  the  actual  width).  They 
also  twist  the  points  of  the  compass  around,  making  it  lie  east  and 
west,  instead  of  in  a generally  north  and  south  direction.  They  speak 
of  the  custom  the  people  have  of  letting  their  horses  and  cattle  roam 
about  at  will,  since  the  insular  situation  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to, stray  far  away,  while  ear-marks  or  other  signs  identified  each  man's 
property.  The  game  was  exceedingly  abundant,  they  say,  it  being  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  twenty-five  or  thirty  deer  in  a herd.  There 
were  then  about  a hundred  families  upon  the  island,  the  English 
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ones  being  the  fewest,  and  there  being  about  an  equal  number  of 
French  and  J)utch.  There  was  as  yet  neither  church  nor  settled  min- 
ister, but  the  French  I Huguenots  or  Walloons)  and  the  Hutch  were 
anxiously  looking  for  such  privileges.  As  we  shall  see  later,  they 
were  infrequently  served  by  ministers  from  Manhattan  and  Long 
Island. 

After  landing  them  on  the  island  their  friend  went  back  to  Go- 
wanus.  and  they  started  on  their  tramp  alone  and  without  a guide. 
Their  first  aim  was  to  get  to  Oude  I)orp  (old  village),  but  they  lost 
their  way  in  the  woods,  bewildered  by  the  many  paths  or  trails.  It 
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was  a very  warm  autumn  day.  and  their  experience  was  not  at  all 
pleasant.  At  last,  at  '1  p.  m..  they  reached  the  place,  and  found  they 
had  been  very  near  it  at  one  rime,  but  had  wandered  off  again.  It 
was  not  much  of  a find  after  all.  however:  the  village  consisted  of 
only  seven  houses,  and  but  three  of  these  were  occupied.  Worse  than 
all.  these  persons  received  them  with  scant  courtesy  and  no  hospital- 
ity whatever,  as  they  had  tit  pay  for  the  things  they  got  to  eat.  Thev. 
therefore,  wended  their  way  to  New  Ilorp.  Here  they  encountered 
better  treatment:  they  met  an  Englishman  who  had  married  a Dutch- 
woman. and  who.  therefore,  could  speak  Hutch.  Thev  were  fain  to 
lodge  here  for  the  night.  The  next  day  they  penetrated  further  into 
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the  interior,  meeting  mostly  French  people.  They  record  learning 
about  a kind  of  fish  called  “ marsbanken  ” (marsliy-bank),  which  were 
of  the  size  of  carp,  and  which  had  a way  of  fleeing  up  the  creeks 
through  the  marshes  at  high  tide  from  their  enemies  at  sea.  As  the 
waters  receded  they  were  left  upon  the  banks  to  die.  and  to  become 
food  for  Hocks  of  sea  gulls.  On  this  day  (October  12),  they  came  upon 
an  Englishman  living  in  a hut  near  a large  creek,  possibly  Bichmond 
Creek  or  the  Fresh  Kills.  The  hut  was  constructed  of  pieces  of  wood 
covered  with  brush  and  open  in  front.  The  man  himself  was  sick, 
and  declared  lu*  had  been  so  for  more  than  two  months.  1 1 is  wife  and 
child  were  lying  on  bushes  by  the  tire,  but  tin*  tourists  do  not  tell  11s 
whether  they  were  sick  also.  That  night  was  spent  with  a French- 
man called  Le  Chaudronnier  (coppersmith),  who  informed  them  that 
he  had  formerly  served  as  a soldier  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
that  he  had  also  been  in  Brazil,  where  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany owned  half  the  present  empire,  at  one  time  under  the  governor- 
ship of  John  Maurice.  Prince  of  Nassau,  a kinsman  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  On  the  13tli  the  friends  met  a Frenchman  calling  himself 
Pierre  le  Jardinier  (gardener),  who  had  been  gardener  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  This  man  was  seventy  years  of  age,  and  surrounded 
by  a large  company  of  children  and  grandchildren.  His  farm  and 
dwelling  were  within  view  of  the  Aeliter  Cul.  or  Ivul,  which  now  we 
know  as  Newark  Bay.  Before  they  reached  here  they  had  had 
quite  a time  getting  across  the  Fresh  Kills,  losing  their  way  again 
in  the  woods,  and  striking  it  at  first  at  a place  where  crossing  was 
impossible.  Their  mode  of  returning  to  New  York  affords  interesting- 
reading  to  us  of  rapid  transit  days.  First  they  were  taken  in  a 
boat  far  up  into  the  Elizabeth  Biver,  to  a spot  where  they  would  find 
a man  with  a peria uger  (or  periagua),  who  took  people  to  New  York 
City.  Here  they  went  ashore,  and  sure  enough,  after  a while  the 
peria  uger  man  came  along.  There  was  a tavern  on  the  river  bank, 
and  there  they  spent  part  of  the  night.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  vessel  started  down  with  the  tide,  rounded  Elizabeth  Port,  and 
so  glided  out  into  the  larger  stream.  At  four  they  reached  Schutters 
Island  (now  called  Shooter's  Island,  although  Schutter  in  modern 
Dutch  means  a militiaman).  Progress  became  more  favorable  as  the 
morning  advanced,  and  at  S o'clock  the  travelers  landed  at  New  York. 
They  do  not  specify  whether  it  was  morning  or  evening,  but  we  take 
it  for  granted  it  was  before  noon,  for  even  that  was  bad  enough  by 
modern  measurements.  And  thus  closes  a picture  of  life  and  condi- 
tions on  Staten  Island  in  lbTb.  which  will  doubtless  serve  as  a true 
account  not  only  for  that  year,  but  for  many  a one  before  and  after. 

Governor  Thomas  Dongan,  who  followed  Andros,  and  was  then 
again  followed  by  him.  was  even  more  intimately  associated  with 
Staten  Island  than  Lovelace.  Dongan  was  one  of  the  upright  and 
honorable  of  tin*  Governors  who  were  sent  to  rule  New  York  province. 
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but  it  seems  he  knew  how  to  beat  the  devil  about  a bush  as  well  as 
any  of  them.  The  Governors  were  forbidden  to  receive  "rants  for 
more  than  a certain  amount  of  land.  So  when  his  excellency,  the 
then  incumbent,  wanted  a goodly  slice  of  Staten  Island,  that  portion 
of  territory  was  gravely  patented  to  a Mr.  John  Palmer  at  a council 
meeting  held  on  March  31.  1087,  presided  over  by  the  governor. 
Palmer  was  a lawyer,  placed  in  an  official  position  in  Richmond 
County  when  it  was  organized,  and  therefore  a resident  of  the  island. 
Just  two  weeks  later,  on  April  10.  10s7.  Mr.  Palmer  and  wife  blandly 
transferred  the  property  thus  acquired  to  Governor  Dongan,  “ for  a 
competent  summe  of  lawful  money.”  This  land  embraced  nearly  all 
of  the  north  shore  as  far  as  and  including  West  New  Brighton,  and 
extended  far  back  into  the  interior.  Indeed  it  must  have  covered 
about  the  extent  of  Castleton.  which  was  thus  named  after  Dongan's 
family  seat  in  Kildare  County.  Ireland.  Dongan  appreciated  the 
beauty  of  the  situation.  He  built  a handsome  house  here  as  a " hunt- 
ing lodge.’*  Those  familiar  with  the  neighborhood  can  identify  its 
location,  which  was  the  middle  of  the  block  bounded  by  the  shore 
road  on  the  north.  Dongan  Street  on  the  east.  Bodine  Street  on  the 
west,  and  Cedar  Street  on  the  south.  This  house  was  built  in  10>8. 
and  stood  until  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  after  1880,  or  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  although  it  had  been  modernized  in  some  of  its  ex- 
ternal features.  A gristmill  was  erected  by  the  Governor  on  a pond 
along  Palmer's  Bun.  and  stood  till  1802  on  what  is  now  Post  Avenue 
in  West  New  Brighton.  Dongan  himself  did  not  long  enjoy  a resi- 
dence here.  The  same  year  that  the  house  was  built  he  was  super- 
seded by  Andros.  Then  came  James's  abdication  and  the  Leisler 
Troubles,  of  which  more  anon.  In  less  than  three  years  Dongan  had 
returned  to  England,  there  to  succeed  finally  his  brother  or  cousin  as 
Earl  of  Limerick,  and  where  he  died  at  a good  old  age  in  1715.  The 
property  on  Staten  Island  he  left  to  nephews,  as  he  always  remained 
a bachelor.  These  and  their  descendants  remained  in  America,  some 
of  them  being  active  on  the  Tory  side  during  the  Revolution.  The  la>t 
of  the  Donga  ns  to  hold  the  property  married  the  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin Moore,  of  Newtown.  who  appears  frequently  in  the  annals  of 
that  township.  Careless  and  somewhat  addicted  to  drink,  he  was 
obliged  to  ><-11  portions  of  the  ancient  estate  till  nothing  of  it  was  left 
in  his  hands.  The  last  parcel,  containing  the  house,  was  sold  by  him 
to  one  McVickar.  who  had  married  his  wife's  sister:  but  from  him 
again  it  completely  passed  out  of  all  connection  with  the  original 
owners,  when  he  sold  it  in  1 "02  to  Alexander  Macomb,  the  owner  of 
the  house  on  Broadway  which  had  been  Washington's  official  resi- 
dence  in  New  York.  The  year  of  this  final  exit  of  the  Dongan  patent 
from  the  Governor's  descendants  was  1802. 

It  is  in  relation  to  Governor  Dongan  that  Staten  Island  obtain.-  a 
place  in  tin-  history  of  the  Leisler  Troubles.  As  is  known,  lie  was  of 
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the  Homan  Catholic  faith,  and  although  it  is  evident  that  he  was  no 
adherent  of  the  injudicious  James,  and  in  recognition  of  his  loyalty 
to  the  Protestant  succession  was  enabled  to  succeed  to  the  title  of  the 
Earl  of  Limerick,  yet  in  those  exciting  times  when  Leisler  came  to 
the  front,  and  a Papist  plot  was  the  ghost  that  scared  every  one  in 
the  province.  Dongan’s  religion  in  itself  made  him  a suspect.  It  was 
freely  circulated  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  the  ex-Governor  was  at 
the  bottom  of  a nefarious  scheme  to  burn  the  city.  {Staten  Island  was 
infested  with  roaming  Papists,  who  had  been  collecting  arms  for 
some  time,  which  were  now  concealed  there.  Dongan  had  purchased 
a brigantine  with  which  he  intended  to  go  back  to  England.  It  was 
asserted  that  this  vessel  was  armed  and  ready  for  a descent  upon 
some  defenseless  point.  Leisler  sent  out  orders  to  search  the  brigan- 
tine, and  when  the  captain  refused  to  be  searched,  suspicion  only 
grew  more  violent.  .V  force  of  men  were  now  sent  over  to  search 
Dongan's  house  and  mill.  Nothing  was  found  in  the  house,  but  four 
cannon  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  cellar  of  the  mill  con- 
cealed under  bags  of  flour.  Dongan  would  have  been- apprehended, 
but  he  took  refuge  on  his  brigantine.  After  being  routed  also  from  a 
place  he  possessed  near  Hempstead,  he  finally  made  his  way  to  Eng- 
land. Leisler  had  no  such  trouble  with  Staten  Island  as  he  had  with 
Long  Island.  Evidently  he  had  a strong  following  here,  which  re- 
mained true  to  him  even  after  he  had  fallen  from  his  high  place  and 
was  awaiting  sentence  of  death.  On  April  28,  1691.  the  sheriff  of 
Hichmond  County  reported  to  Governor  Sloughter  and  his  council 
of  Leisler's  inveterate  enemies,  that  there  were  “ severall  Riotts  and 
Tumults  on  Staten  Island,  and  that  they  are  subscribing  of  papers." 
These  heinous  papers  were  none  other  than  petitions  to  save  from 
execution  the  two  men  condemned  to  death.  Jacob  Leisler  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Jacob  Milborne.  The  sheriff  was  ordered  to  arrest  the  insti- 
gators of  these  riotous  proceedings,  and  the  drawers  of  the  petition, 
and  several  men  were  apprehended  and  made  to  give  bonds  to  keep 
the  peace.  But  the  blood  of  the  two  men  satiated  the  vengeance  of 
the  Council,  and  the  poor  fellows  on  Staten  Island  were  excused  from 
paying  their  fines. 

As  we  emerge  from  these  troublous  days  we  also  reach  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  find  that  in  1698  the  population  of  the 
island  had  increased  to  727  souls,  which  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  Kings  County,  whose  township  of  Breuclcelen  in  that  same  year 
numbered  509.  and  Flatbush  476.  The  eighteenth  century  does  not 
give  much  to  narrate  for  the  historian  in  its  earlier  decades,  but  then 
those  somewhat  later  fully  make  up  for  the  happier  deficiency  of  an- 
nals. There  was  great  activity  all  over  the  island  in  constructing 
roads.  As  early  as  1694  a meeting  of  freeholders  ordered  the  laying 
out  of  sixteen  different  highways.  In  1700  two  more  were  provided 
for.  It  must  have  been  between  these  dates  that  the  Richmond  road 
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was  constructed  along  an  Indian  trail,  and  it  was  made  of  the  ex- 
traordinary width  of  eight  rods  so  as  to  give  ample  prospect  ahead 
and  little  chance  to  hide  behind  sudden  turns  to  the  Indian  prowlers, 
or  more  civilized  villains.  In  1758  the  road-making  ardor  took  shape 
in  a highway  connecting  a point  on  Fresh  Kills  with  Dougan’s  mill  at 
West  New  Brighton,  and  in  1774  tin*  New  York  and  Perth  Amboy 
ferries  were  connected  by  a road,  which  at  Garretson's  was  joined  by 
another  to  the  Narrows.  As  Philadelphia  to  the  south  and  New  York 
to  the  north  of  the  island  were  gaining  in  size  and  importance,  travel 
between  the  two  cities  necessarily  increased,  and  Staten  Island  afford- 
ed a convenient  means  of  communication.  Hence  more  than  once  we 
learn  of  travelers  who  passed  from  one  place  to  the  other  through  the 
island.  Indeed,  we  are  afforded  another  glimpse  of  actual  conditions 
through  the  eyes  of  one  who  saw  it  as  it  was  at  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  almost  exactly  seventy  years  after  the  Laba- 

dist  tourists  made  their  visit.  The  march 
of  improvement  had  even  then  been  rapid. 
In  1748  Herr  Peter  Kalm,  Professor  of 
Science  in  the  University  of  Sweden,  made 
a tour  of  the  colonies.  Leaving  Philadel- 
phia on  October  27,  he  and  his  party  rode 
on  horseback  through  Bristol,  Trenton. 
Princeton.  New  Brunswick,  Woodbridge, 
and  so  reached  Elizabethtown,  opposite 
Staten  Island.  He  writes  of  what  he  saw 
here  as  follows:  “ The  prospect  of  the  coun- 
try here  is  extremely  pleasing,  as  it  is  not  so 
much  intercepted  by  woods,  but  offers  more 
cultivated  fields  to  view.  Hills  and  val- 
leys still  continued,  as  usual,  to  change 
alternately.  The  farms  were  near  each  other.  Most  of  the  houses 
were  wooden;  however,  some  were  built  of  stone.  Near  every 
farmhouse  was  an  orchard  with  apple  trees;  the  fruit  was  already  for 
the  greatest  part  gathered.  Cherry  trees  stood  along  the  inclosures 
round  grain  fields.  The  grain  fields  were  excellently  situated,  and 
either  sown  with  wheat  or  rye.”  Thus  wherever  the  eye  of  the  traveler 
rested  in  1748  there  was  rural  enterprise  and  agricultural  prosperity. 
Of  course  the  professor's  progress  was  only  along  the  northern  shore; 
but  the  many  coves  and  inlets  compelled  considerable  detours  into  the 
interior.  As  yet  there  was  a distressing  slowness  about  ferriage.  He 
took  a “yacht”  at  the  usual  landing  place  near  Tompkinsville.  and 
from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  eleven  they  were  making  the  trip 
to  New  York,  which  lie  calls  going  “ eight  English  miles  by  sea."  Tie 
does  not  speak  in  very  complimentary  terms  of  the  ferry  from  Eliza- 
bethport.  “ We  were  brought  over,”  he  says.  “ in  a wretched,  half- 
rotten  ferry.”  Besides  these  ferries,  two  others  are  mentioned  as  in 
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operation  in  17(H);  one  of  three  miles  to  Long;  Island,  and  one  of  one 
mile  to  Perth  Amboy.  Very  likely  the  latter  was  the  earliest  one  es- 
tablished, and  it  is  said  to  have  been  run  at  the  beginning  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  numerous  Stelle  or  De  Stelle  family,  who  were  Huguenot 
refugees  from  France,  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, giving  their  name  to  the  village  of  Stelton  near  it.  The  de- 
lightful situation  of  the  island  gradually  induced  people  of  wealth 
and  taste  in  the  colonial  capital  to  have  their  country-seats  there  for 
summer  recreation.  This  made  the  island  an  especially  grateful  place 
for  the  encampment  of  troops  during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  for 
to  these  homes  of  elegance  and  colonial  aristocracy  the  officers  of  the 
army  had  ready  access,  and  there  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  a refined 
society.  General  Robert  Monckton,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Canadian  campaign,  had  command  of  the  British  forces  here 
stationed,  and  established  his  headquarters  on  the  island;  being  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  Province  shortly  after  by  the  King.  An  echo 
of  the  campaign  was  also  heard  here  when  General  Amherst,  after 
the  capture  of  Montreal,  came  post  haste  from  Albany  to  the  camp  to 
be  invested  with  the  “ Order  of  the  Bath.”  This  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  troops  on  October  2o,  1701.  General  Monckton  read 
the  letter  authorizing  him  to  put  this  distinction  upon  the  hero  of 
Montreal  and  the  final  conqueror  of  Canada.  lie  then  affixed  the  rib- 
bon, and  General  Amherst  was  henceforth  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst, 
Knight  Companion  of  the  Bath.  He  had  the  satisfaction  a little  later 
of  assisting  at  the  ceremonies  attending  the  inauguration  of  his  friend 
General  Monckton  as  Governor  of  Yew  York.  (Portrait,  p.  74.) 

It  seems  proper  at  this  stage  to  take  up  the  history  of  some  of  the 
earlier  church  organizations  of  Staten  Island,  as  the  more  prominent 
and  historic  denominations  gained  a firm  foothold  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  will  not  hurt  the  order  of  our  narrative  to  look  both  back- 
ward and  forward  from  that  period  to  gain  a useful  idea  of  ecclesi- 
astical development  within  the  borough,  without  attempting  to  enter 
upon  a detailed  account  of  all  the  church  enterprises  that  have  fa- 
vored the  island.  Walloons,  refugees  from  Spanish  persecution  in 
the  French-speaking  provinces  of  Belgium,  were  the  earliest  settlers 
on  Staten  Island.  They  did  not  stay  long.  When  the  English  rule 
was  well  established,  and  the  Indians  were  no  longer  a terror,  other 
French-speaking  people  came,  of  the  Protestant  faith.  These  were  the 
Huguenots,  driven  from  France  by  the  bigotry  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
annoyed  his  Protestant  subjects  beyond  endurance,  even  before  that 
final  extinction  of  their  hopes  and  liberties — the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1 (»S5.  Long  before  that  date,  therefore,  great  num- 
bers of  these  people,  tin*  cream  of  the  French  nation,  had  come  to 
New  York,  and  many  of  them  settled  on  Staten  Island.  As  we  learn 
from  the  Labadists,  tin*  Dutch  and  French  greatly  desired,  but  had  no 
religious  organization  of  their  own.  Yet  there  were  stated  services 
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provided  for  them  since  1000.  In  that  year  Kev.  Samuel  Drisius,  one 
of  the  pastors  of  the  Churcli-in-the-fort  on  Manhattan,  came  over  regu- 
larly once  a month  and  preached  in  French  for  the  Huguenots  and  in 
Dutch  for  the  others.  Selyns,  of  Brooklyn,  also  gave  his  services  to 
both  occasionally.  It  is  said  that  in  1080  the  scattered  people  had  at 
last  erected  two  houses  of  worship  at  points  convenient  for  them  to 
gather.  One  of  these  was  at  Fresh  Kills,  in  Westfield  township,  to 
which  church  came  as  pastor  in  1007  the  Kev.  David  Bonrepos,  who 
remained  till  1717,  when  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  give 
up  his  charge.  The  other  French  church  in  1080  was  at  Stony  Brook, 
on  the  road  to  Berth  Amboy,  not  far  from  Ou.de  Dorp.  Here  the 
preaching  was  not  exclusively  French,  for  Dutch  ministers  are  found 
in  charge  of  it.  Among  others,  we  read  in  the  records  of  many  bap- 
tisms by  the  Kev.  Guilliaume  l William,  or  Gilliam)  Bertholf,  who  was 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Aquaquanonk  (Passaic)  and  Hackensack,  in 
New  Jersey,  from  1094  to  1721.  and  whose  descendants  to  the  present 
generation  are  still  serving  in  the  Gospel.  A new  era  in  church  life 
opened  when,  in  1717.  after  Domine  Bonrepos  ceased  his  labors,  the 
Dutch  and  French  united  their  forces,  and  abandoning  both  Fresh 
Kills  and  Stony  Brook,  built  a church  at  the  more  central  point  of 
Richmond  Court  House.  At  the  same  time  they  called  a minister,  the 
Kev.  Cornelius  van  Santvoord,  who  settled  in  1718,  and  remained  till 
1742.  Meantime  a church  had  sprung  up  ou  the  north  shore,  later 
Port  Richmond,  Governor  Hunter  giving  a grant  of  land  for  a building 
in  1714.  It  was  of  the  regulation  style — hexagonal,  with  a roof  run- 
ning to  a point.  No  connection  seems  to  have  been  established  with 
the  church  at  Richmond,  so  that  they  were  without  a regular  pastor, 
being  supplied  by  the  ministers  of  Long  Island.  But  in  1750  a colle- 
giate arrangement  was  effected  with  the  church  at  Bergen.  N.  J.. 
whereupon  pastors  were  called,  the  first  proving  unworthy,  but 
the  second  serving  from  1757  clear  through  the  Revolutionary  days, 
until  1789.  when  he  broke  down  in  mind.  By  this  time  the  collegiate 
connection  had  been  severed,  and  Port  Richmond  started  upon  its  in- 
dependent existence.  As  it  is  still  in  flourishing  condition,  a few 
words  giving  a bare  outline  of  its  history  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
One  or  two  short  pastorates  intervened  from  1790  to  1802,  with  three 
years  of  vacancy,  when  in  the  latter  year  the  Kev.  Peter  I.  Van  Pelt,  a 
native  of  the  island,  was  called.  He  served  till  1835,  when  the  Rev. 
James  Brownlee  began  a pastorate  lasting  more  than  fifty  years.  In 
1884  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Demurest,  became  his 
associate,  and  a few  years  later  he  left  the  field  clear  for  his  youthful 
efforts.  \Ye  have  only  adduced  this  personal  record  because  of  its 
unique  showing,  and,  without  invidious, distinction,  need  not  on  that 
account  enter  into  such  minute  details  in  other  cases.  The  enterprise 
at  Richmond  languished  after  1742;  but  in  1808,  by  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Van  Pelt,  of  the  Port  Church,  a new  building  was  erected  there,  and 
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both  churches  were  served  by  him  and  Dr.  Brownlee  until  1854.  when 
the  Kichmond  organization  became  independent.  It  had  a succession 
of  pastors  for  some  years,  but  is  now  extinct.  Through  the  generosity 
of  that  distinguished  resident  of  Staten  Island,  Governor  and  Vice- 
President  Daniel  1).  Tompkins,  who  gave  two  lots  for  it.  a Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  was  erected  at  Tompkinsville  in  1820.  Dr.  Van  Pelt, 
of  the  Port  Church,  took  this  also  in  charge,  but  in  1823  it  became  a 
distinct  body.  In  1800  the  congregation  built  a new  church  on 
Brighton  Heights,  where  it  stands  to-day  a conspicuous  object  as  one 
approaches  the  island.  The  old  Huguenot  churches  have  dwindled 
down  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Huguenot,  practically  extinct,  and 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Kreischerville,  which  has  lately  picked  up 
some  new  energy.  And  thus  we  close  the  chapter  of  Dutch  churches, 
except  to  add  that  the  oldest  and  most  vigorous  of  them  all,  at  Port 
Richmond,  treated  herself  to  a more  modern  structure  in  1845,  which 
indeed  has  quite  an  antiquated  look 
now,  but  we  hope  she  will  wisely 
glory  in  the  older  fashion  rather 
than  remove  another  old  landmark 
in  the  interest  of  mere  novelty. 

The  St.  Andrew's  Church  at  Rich- 
mond was  the  mother  of  all  the 
Episcopal  churches  on  the  island. 

In  1704  only  one-third  id'  the  popu- 
lation was  as  yet  English.  But 
the  Dutch  and  French  on  Staten 
Island  presented  a delightful  con- 
trast to  their  brethren  in  the  faith 
elsewhere.  When  the  Rev.  Eneas 
McKenzie  came  to  Richmond  (in 
1700)  as  the  missionary  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  (which  meant,  of  course,  the  Church  of  England  Gospel), 
his  introduction  of  a form  of  religion  different  from  their  own  was 
not  in  the  least  resented.  He  was  at  once  accorded  the  use  of  the 
French  Church,  and  occupied  it  for  seven  years  steadily  until  St.  An- 
drew's Church  was  erected.  The  Dutch  were  at  first  inclined  to  op- 
pose the  movement.  But  Mr.  McKenzie,  with  tine  tact,  sent  to  Lon- 
don for  a supply  of  Common  Prayer-books  in  Dutch.  When  these 
arrived  the  people  of  that  nation  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  serv- 
ices, and  an  exodus  from  the  Dutch  Reformed  to  the  English  church 
was  initiated  here  as  on  [Manhattan  Island,  which  has  tilled  pews  and 
chancels  and  Bishop's  benches  with  the  most  solid  kind  of  Dutch 
names  up  to  this  day.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  read  in  a 
letter  written  in  1748.  and  addressed  to  the  Synods  of  Holland  that 
" on  Staten  Island  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  Dutch  Church 
has  lost  one-lialf  its  people.”  Two  causes  assigned  were  death  and 
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removal;  but  removal  must  have  been  the  main  cause,  aiul  that  not 
domiciliary,  but  ecclesiastical,  for  it  is  added  ‘‘they  mixed  with  the 
English,  who  have  an  Episcopal  Church,”  and  “ the  Church  is  in  dan- 
ger of  extinction."  Of  course  the  latter  was  too  gloomy  a view  of 
the  situation,  for  the  Dutch  Church  is  by  no  means  extinct  yet;  but 
it  shows  how  Mr.  McKenzie's  policy  worked.  His  labors  were  placed 
at  a much  greater  advantage  when  he  had  secured  a church  of  his 
own.  In  1711  a building  site  and  burial  ground  were  donated  to  the 
church  at  the  head  of  Fresh  Kills  by  a pious  couple.  Two  years  later 
the  Dutch  nabob  and  councilor.  Adolphus  Philipse,  together  with 
Ebenezer  Wilson,  who  was  Mayor  of  New  York  from  1707  to  1710. 
gave  a piece  of  ground  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  to  the  English 
society.  This  was  sold,  the  proceeds  enabling  them  to  buy  another 
piece  of  ground  for  a glebe,  and  in  that  same  year  (1713).  upon  the 
site  of  the  present  St.  Andrew's  Church  at  Richmond,  a plain  stone 
structure  was  reared.  Queen  Anne  forthwith  gave  the  church  a char- 
ter, and  also  donated  a quantity  of  prayer-books,  a pulpit  cover,  a 
silver  communion  service,  and  a bell.  In  1718  two  hundred  acres  at 
the  northeast  end  of  the  island  were  bequeathed  to  the  church,  which 
are  still  in  its  possession.  The  proceeds  of  this  were  to  go  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  minister.  Besides,  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  whatever  faith  were  taxed  to  support  the  Episcopal  minister.  We 
shall  note  now  some  of  the  most  lengthy  pastorates.  Mr.  McKenzie 
seems  to  have  remained  with  the  people  of  St.  Andrew's  till  1733.  In 
1717,  after  a few  shorter  incumbencies,  the  Rev.  Richard  Charlton 
became  rector,  and  served  until  his  death  thirty-two  years  later,  in 
1779.  His  daughter  Magdalen  married  Thomas  Dongan.  the  eldest 
sou  of  Walter,  the  nephew,  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  Governor.  It 
was  their  son,  John  Charlton  Dongan.  who  was  the  last  to  hold  any 
of  the  original  Dongan  manor  property.  After  another  interval  of 
brief  services,  the  Rev.  Richard  Clianning  Moore  became  rector  in 
1788,  who  remained  until  1808.  He  was  elected  Bishop  of  Virginia  in 
1814.  While  Dr.  Moore  was  rector.  Trinity  Chapel  was  built  on  the 
north  side  in  1802.  which  has  since  developed  into  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension.  The  immediate  successor  in  the  rectorate  was  the  Rev. 
David  Moore,  son  of  the  former  incumbent,  who  served  for  forty- 
eight  years,  or  from  1808  to  1850.  The  beautiful  and  costly  edifice  of 
St.  John's  Church,  prominent  to  every  one's  view  as  he  sails  past 
Clifton,  and  presenting  a pleasing  picture  on  closer  inspection,  had  its 
origin  in  a much  humbler  structure  of  wood  erected  in  1843,  on  a site 
opposite  that  of  the  present  church.  It  was  also  an  offshoot  from  tie* 
mother  church  of  St.  Andrew's.  In  1809  the  present  elegant  building 
was  begun,  and  it  was  consecrated  in  1871. 

Another  denomination  whose  history  on  the  island  reaches  back 
to  times  before  the  Revolution,  is  the  Presbyterian.  When  the  people 
of  Stony  Brook  united  with  those  of  Fresh  Kills  to  build  a more  cen- 
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tral  church  for  French  iiiul  Dutch  at  Richmond,  in  1717,  a Presby- 
terian Church  was  organized  and  occupied  the  building  at  Stony 
P.rook.  A deed  covering  the  transaction  mentions  Janies  Kezeau 
and  Samuel  Broome  as  elders,  showing  French  and  English  elements 
combined,  and  describes  the  lot  as  sixty-live  feet  by  lifty-tive.  In  the 
letter  to  the  Dutch  Synods  of  174*,  already  cited,  the  complaint  as  to 
the  depletion  of  the  Dutch  Church  embraces  also  the  removal  of  their 
people  to  the  “ Presbyterian  meeting.”  Later  developments  of  these 
early  beginnings  are  the  well-known  churches  at  Stapleton,  organized 
in  185(>,  and  the  Calvary  Presbyterian,  at  West  New  Brighton,  organ- 
ized in  1872,  largely  from  members  of  the  Port  Richmond  Reformed. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  of  what  we 
briefly  mentioned  in  our  previous  volume  ip.  157).  On  Tuesday.  No- 
vember 3,  174b,  the  great  Whitfield  visited  Staten  Island,  on  his  way 
to  Newark  and  the  South.  Though  a minister  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  was  welcomed  only  by  those  of  the  Presbyterian  persua- 
sion. and,  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  these  brethren  from  New 
York,  he  came  to  this  island.  Standing  upon  a wagon  in  the  open 
road,  not  far  from  the  landing  place,  he  addressed  a gathering  of  from 
three  to  four  hundred  people.  Ilis  journal  records  his  satisfaction 
with  this  service,  for  “ the  Lord  came  among  them.”  After  the  ser- 
mon he  rode  away  on  horseback  toward  the  Elizabethport  Ferry, 
and  that  same  day  reached  Newark. 

The  first  Methodist  sermon  preached  on  Staten  Island  was  that  by 
Francis  Asbury,  in  November,  1771.  The  services  were  held  at  the 
house  of  one  Peter  Van  Pelt,  who  must  have  been  an  ancestor  of  the 
later  Dutch  Reformed  Domine,  Peter  I.  Van  Pelt.  Asbury  had  then 
been  but  twelve  days  iu  the  country.  No  society  was  organized,  how- 
ever, until  May,  1787,  and  they  soon  built  a plain  church,  rough  iu 
exterior,  rudely  furnished  within,  at  Woodrow,  in  Westfield,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  edifice,  erected  in  1842.  In  1822  a second  Methodist 
Church  was  organized,  and  in  1823  a building  erected  at  Richmond 
Valley,  a few  rods  southeast  of  the  present  railway  station.  In  1842 
the  denomination  had  obtained  sufficient  strength  at  Tottenville  to 
erect  a church  there,  called  the  u Bethel  ” Church,  followed  by  St. 
Paul's  in  1800.  In  1802  the  Methodists  had  spread  into  Nortlifield, 
and  built  a church  at  New  Springville.  which  for  thirty  years  supplied 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  their  persuasion  in  the  towns  of  Nortlifield 
and  Castleton.  But  in  1838  a society  was  organized  and  church  built 
at  Mariner's  Harbor,  and  another  at  Graniteville;  and  so  from  time  to 
time  were  realized  the  subsequent  developments  evincing  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  denomination  which  are  familiar  to  later  genera- 
tions. We  can  not  refrain  from  mentioning  one  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
on  the  island.  In  his  declining  years  there  came  to  worship  in  the 
original  church  at  Woodrow,  where  now  is  to  be  found  his  grave,  the 
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Rev.  Henrv  Boehm,  born  .Tune  S,  1775,  died  December  28,  1870.  of 
these  hundred  years  of  life,  seventy-six  were  given  to  the  active  min- 
istry of  the  Gospel.  No  wonder  that  he  was  everywhere  loved  and 
revered  by  the  affectionate  title  “ Father  Boehm.”  Even  earlier  than 
the  Methodists  were  the  Moravians.  The  first  preacher  of  that  order 
who  visited  Staten  Island  was  David  Bruce,  who  came  here  in  1742. 
In  1747  there  were  three  churches  of  that  faith  in  America — at  New 
York  City,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  at  Egbertville,  near  New  Dorp,  on 
Staten  Island.  At  that  time  the  membership  consisted  of  but  few. 
Jacobus  Vanderbilt  and  Yettje.  his  wife,  being  the  most  prominent, 
unconscious  of  the  prominence  of  a totally  different  character  which 
should  at  a later  day  attach  to  their  name  through  the  remarkable 
career  of  their  descendant,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  the  Steamboat  and 


Railroad  King.  Not  till  1703  was  a church  erected,  combining,  as 
was  the  custom  of  these  simple  people,  a parsonage  under  the  same 
roof.  The  building  is  still  standing.  The  present  house  of  worship, 
more  in  accord  with  modern  style,  was  built  in  1845.  To  this  church 
generous  donations  have  come  at  various  times  from  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  and  his  son  William  H.  At  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1885 
he  bequeathed  the  society  the  sum  of  $100,000 — a gift  which  is  as 
likely  to  prove  hurtful  as  beneficial  to  an  organization  of  this  kind. 
It  will  now  suffice  to  mention  in  regard  to  the  other  denominations 
that  the  Baptists  began  their  existence  on  Staten  Island  in  1785;  the 
first  society  was  organized  in  that  year,  the  services  being  held  for 
many  years  in  the  open  air,  in  private  houses,  or  in  schoolhouses.  In 
1809  the  first  church  building  was  erected,  standing  at  the  crossing  of 
the  old  Clove  Road  with  the  Richmond  turnpike,  in  Southfield,  or  the 
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present  Middletown.  It  was  the  sole  Baptist  Church  in  the  county 
until  1830,  and  a few  graves  still  mark  its  site.  The  first  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  organized  on  April  1,  1839,  at  New  Brighton.  A 
Unitarian  Church  was  organized  in  1831,  at  Stapleton;  a Congrega- 
tionalist  Society  formed  about  the  same  time,  combining  with  it  later, 
the  name  assumed  being  the  “ Church  of  the  Redeemer.”  For  some 
reason  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  for  the  association  to  retain  pastors, 
and  the  church  deserves  notice  particularly  because  for  many  years 
George  William  Curtis  conducted  services  on  Sunday  by  reading  pub- 
lished sermons,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  attendants.  The  struggle 
for  existence  was  finally  given  up,  and  the  church,  erected  in  18G8  on 
the  corner  of  Clinton  Avenue  and  Second  Street,  New  Brighton,  was 
let  to  a Baptist  congregation  in  1S84. 

From  these  occasional  excursions  into  times  near  our  own,  to  which 
the  leadings  of  history  drew  us  in  tracing  church  enterprises  begun 
before  the  Involution,  we  must  now  withdraw  the  thought  and  inter- 
est back  again  to  days  and  events  which  marked  this  sadder  period  in 
our  country's  existence.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Staten  Island,  like 
other  parts  of  the  Greater  New  York,  Kings  and  Queens  counties,  was 
abundantly  supplied  with  Loyalists,  making  its  occupation  by  the 
British  an  easy  task  both  before  and  after  the  Battle  of  Long  Island 
and  the  capture  of  New  York.  On  April  11,  1775.  at  an  assembly  of 
the  people  to  consider  the  sending  of  delegates  from  Bichmond  County 
to  the  Provincial  Congress,  soon  to  meet  in  New  York,  the  decision 
was  almost  unanimous  against  the  measure.  Nevertheless,  the  pa- 
triots managed  to  send  a few  of  their  number  to  the  Congress.  The 
same  Colonel  Heard  who  marched  through  Queens  County  with  seven 
hundred  men,  to  overawe  the  Tories,  was  sent  across  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  conveniently  near,  therefore,  to  do  a 
little  work  of  that  kind  among  the  Loyalists  on  the  island,  although 
ostensibly  he  was  under  orders  only  to  prevent  the  landing  of  Henry 
Clinton  at  his  hasty  preliminary  visit  early  in  1770.  Washington  ut- 
tered in  no  equivocal  way  his  opinion  of  the  people  there:  “ The  treach- 
ery of  those  on  Staten  Island.”  he  wrote,  “ who,  after  the  fairest  pro- 
fessions. have  shown  themselves  our  most  inveterate  enemies,  have  in- 
duced me  to  give  directions  that  all  persons  of  known  enmity  and 
doubtful  character  should  be  removed  from  those  places."  The  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  whether  Washington  himself  honored  the  island 
by  a personal  visit.  There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  that. 
An  item  in  his  expense  account  book  tells,  under  date,  April  25,  1776, 
that  he  spent  £10  10s.  0<L.  for  himself  and  party,  “ reconnoitering  the 
several  landing  places  on  Staten  Island.”  He  could  hardly  have  gone 
from  point  to  point  doing  this  in  a boat  or  barge  in  full  view  of  the 
Asia,  or  other  British  warships  constantly  in  the  bay,  upon  one  of 
which  Governor  Tryon  was  maintaining  a sort  of  floating  government 
office.  In  apprehension  of  a British  fleet  with  transports  from  Ilali- 
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fax  or  England,  Washington  wished  to  have  an  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  places  where  the  forces  of  the  enemy  would  be  most 
likely  to  land,  to  see  if  positions  could  not  be  occupied  iu  their  neigh- 
borhood to  prevent  the  landing.  He  must  needs  have  traveled  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  a staff,  and  may  have  traversed  more  of 
the  island  than  would  be  necessary  to  view  the  coasts. 

As  the  spring  wore  away  and  the  coming  of  the  enemy  became 
more  imminent  from  day  to  day,  Washington  was  compelled  to  thin 
out  his  all  too  scanty  forces  in  and  about  New  York  by  covering  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  extensive  lines  of  defense.  He  did  not  arrive 
at  New  York  personally  till  April  14,  1770.  But  General  Putnam 
arrived  early  in  April,  and  on  the  12th  we  find  General  Lord  Stirling, 
with  characteristic  courtesy  and  consideration,  addressing  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  on  Staten  Island,  iu  regard  to  the  projected  occupa- 
tion of  it  by  the  American  troops.  He  informed  the  committee  that 
General  Putnam  had  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  the  island  with  a 
brigade  of  soldiers.  It  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  quarter  them, 
he  said,  in  the  farmhouses  for  the  present.  In  order  to  render  this  as 
little  irksome  as  possible,  he  desires  the  committee  to  notify  the  farm- 
ers, so  they  might  in  advance  select  and  make  ready  the  apartments 
they  can  most  conveniently  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  He  wanted 
them  to  be  assured  that  he  would  make  the  stay  of  the  troops  as  little 
burdensome  and  annoying  as  possible.  To  this  end  also  he  hoped  the 
committee  would  make  ready  as  many  empty  farmhouses,  barns,  <>r 
other  unused  buildings  as  they  could  find.  Finally,  Lord  Stirling 
begged  that  they  would  use  their  influence  so  as  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple “ to  consider  the  soldiers  as  their  countrymen  and  fellow  citizens 
employed  in  the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  their  country.”  Surely  no 
general  sent  to  occupy  a region  practically  devoted  to  the  enemy  was 
ever  more  tender  of  the  feelings  or  considerate  of  the  comforts  of  the 
inhabitants  upon  whom  he  and  his  army  were  to  be  billeted.  Y ohlesxe 
oblige , and  Stirling's  fame  receives  an  additional  luster  from  this  gen- 
tleness, though  its  main  glories  rest  upon  his  actions  of  a few  months 
later  on  the  exactly  opposite  shore  of  the  bay.  In  addition  to  Stir- 
ling's brigade,  three  companies  of  the  ride  battalion  were  stationed 
on  Staten  Island  as  a corps  of  observation,  whose  duty  it  was  to  lie 
in  wait  for  boat's  crews  coming  on  shore  from  the  men-of-war  to  take 
water,  and  thus  do  them  as  much  damage  as  possible.  Sharp  skir- 
mishes occasionally  occurred,  and  at  one  time  the  formidable  frigate 
Asia  was  hailed  by  one  of  these  ride  companies  and  ordered  to  “ heave 
.to.” 

On  June  20.  1770,  the  lookout  stationed  at  the  Narrows  by  Wash- 
ington sent  information  that  he  had  sighted  the  approaching  British 
deet.  On  July  2— momentous  day  also  at  Philadelphia,  when  the  Ues- 
olution  declaring  themselves  independent  was  passed  by  Congress — 
one  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  of  various  descriptions,  from  heavy 
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ships-of-line  to  transports  and  tenders,  anchored  in  the  Lower  liny  off 
the  Staten  Island  shore  prepared  to  make  a lauding.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  this.  As  it  was  impossible  for  Washington  to  mus- 
ter troops  enough  to  prevent  the  enemy's  occupation  of  the  island, 
he  had  withdrawn  all  that  had  been  stationed  there.  General  Ilowe 
therefore  landed  his  troops,  the  hills  were  soon  covered  with  white 
tents,  and  military  works  were  constructed  at  salient  points  to  guard 
against  surprise  and  to  secure  a permanent  foothold.  The  headquar- 
ters were  established  at  Bichmoud,  being  centrally  located.  After 
the  troops  were  landed,  the  fleet,  now  re-enforced  by  the  arrival  of 
ships  from  England  under  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  moved  up  through 
the  Narrows,  and  lay  in  a line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kill 
von  Kull  to  the  ferry  at  the  Narrows.  Two  men-of-war  were  stationed 
opposite  Perth  Amboy  to  guard  the  entrances  to  the  Staten  Island 
Sound  and  the  Karitan  Iliver.  Still  more  troops  came  to  occupy  the 
island  about  the  middle  of  July,  when  Clinton  and  Cornwallis  re- 
turned from  the  South  with 
their  divisions,  among  which 
were  eight  thousand  Hessians. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  was 
now  a force  of  about  twenty- 
four  thousand  troops  on  Staten 
Island. 

The  story  of  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island  has  been  told  in  a 
previous  chapter.  On  August 
22,  Generals  Howe,  Clinton, 

Cornwallis.  Percy,  and  Grant 
landed  in  Gravesend  Bay.  near 
the  Cortelyou  House,  with  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  and  three  days  later  General  Von  (or  De)  Heis- 
ter  went  over  with  five  thousand  Hessians.  The  troops  left  behind  on 
Staten  Island  were  only  such  as  were  disabled  by  sickness  or  needed 
to  hold  tin*  approaches.  The  fateful  battle  on  the  opposite  island 
over.  General  Howe  retained  the  body  of  his  troops  about  him  while 
he  made  his  headquarters  at  Newtown.  Meanwhile  Washington  had 
withdrawn  his  army  from  the  possibility  of  capture,  and  was  waiting 
on  Manhattan  Island  to  see  what  might  be  the  enemy's  next  move. 
Obviously  he  should  want  to  take  New  York,  but  no  very  great  hurry 
was  manifested.  Indeed,  the  patriots  were  about  to  be  entertained 
with  another  attempt  at  a peaceful  solution  of  the  situation.  Admiral 
Lord  Howe,  recently  arriving  from  England,  was  commissioned  to 
hold  out  offers  of  peace  and  pardon.  We  have  seen  how  difficult  it 
was  for  him  to  communicate  with  Washington,  neither  “ Mr.”  nor 
“and  so  forths  " expediting  tin*  business.  But  General  Sullivan  had 
been  taken  prisoner  at  the  late  battle,  and  he,  never  burdened  with 
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over-much  judgment,  had  been  quite  captivated  with  the  possibility  of 
ending  the  cruel  war  right  there.  Sullivan  had  gone  before  Congress, 
and  urged  that  body  to  send  a committee  to  meet  Lord  Howe  to  see 
whether  some  pacific  and  all  around  satisfactory  arrangement  could 
not  be  effected.  It  was  almost  as  difficult  to  procure  a meeting  of  such 
a committee  with  Lord  Howe  as  to  get  a letter  properly  before  Wash- 
ington. Ilowe  would  not  recognize  Congress  to  be  the  body  that  it 
wuis;  Congress  would  not  be  regarded  as  anything  else.  How  then 
regard  its  committee?  Nevertheless,  three  members  were  appointed 
to  confer  with  his  Lordship — Benjamin  Franklin.  John  Adams,  and 
Edward  llutledge.  Apart  from  the  nice  technicalities  involved,  it 
was  expedient  that  no  one  should  be  able  to  charge  upon  Congress 
afterward  that  everything  had  not  been  done  that  might  reasonably 
procure  a peaceful  settlement.  The  day  appointed  for  the  meeting 
was  September  11.  four  days  before  the  capture  of  New  York  by  Gen- 
eral Howe's  forces.  It  was  indeed  a momentous  occasion.  If  peace 
were  possible,  it  might  now  even  yet  be  attained.  If  it  were  impos- 
sible, the  battle  for  independence  must  be  fought  to  the  bitter  end. 
No  one  more  sincerely  desired  peace  than  Lord  Howe,  an  avowed 
friend  of  the  colonies.  No  men  could  more  safely  be  trusted  to  accept 
peace  only  on  terms  of  honor  and  security  for  the  colonies  than  the 
three  eminent  patriots  and  statesmen  who  were  sent  to  treat  with 
England's  commissioner. 

The  place  where  the  interview  was  to  occur  was  wrell  selected.  The 
utmost  point  held  by  the  Americans  nearest  the  British  lines  was 
Perth  Amboy,  where  Mercer  lay  with  his  dying  camp.  Directly  op- 
posite on  Staten  Island  stood,  and  yet  stands  to-day,  the  Billop  House. 
It  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Christopher  Billop.  As  far  back  as 
1668  the  original  Christopher  Billop  had  obtained  a grant  of  over  a 
thousand  acres  at  this  southwestern  extremity  of  Staten  Island  as  a 
reward  for  a very  peculiar  service.  There  was  a dispute  then,  as  there 
was  long  afterward  (of  which  more  anon),  whether  Staten  Island 
belonged  to  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  The  Duke  of  York  announced 
his  decision  that  all  islands  lying  in  the  river  or  harbor  of  New  York 
which  could  be  circumnavigated  in  twenty-four  hours  should  be  his. 
Billop  was  then  in  port,  in  command  of  a small  ship  called  the  Bent- 
ley. Without  saying  anything  about  it  in  advance,  he  quietly  pro- 
ceeded to  sail  around  Staten  Island,  and  succeeded  in  circumnavigat- 
ing it  within  the  prescribed  period.  The  Duke  was  much  gratified  by 
this  feat,  and  gave  him  the  tract  mentioned,  including  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Tottenville.  He  called  the  plantation  the  " Manor 
of  Bentley,”  after  his  good  ship.  Later  Billop  settled  on  the  property 
and  built  the  house,  but  after  showing  himself  in  the  light  of  a critic 
of  authority  and  an  accuser  of  Andros,  he  disappears  from  view.  He 
had  married  a Miss  Farmer,  the  sister  of  Thomas  Farmer,  who  was 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  Kiehmond  County  in  1711.  From 
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this  marriage  there  issued  only  one  child,  a daughter,  Eugenia  Billop, 
who  married  the  oldest  son  of  Thomas  Farmer — that  is,  her  own 
cousin.  Upon  her  inheriting  the  Billop  estate  he  adopted  also  the 
family  name,  and  in  this  way  did  the  name  come  down  to  later  times. 
At  the  Bevolutiou  there  was  again  a Christopher  Billop,  a man  of  con- 
siderable importance,  who  had  been  a member  of  the  Provincial  As- 
semble, and  who  was  now  Colonel  of  a regiment  of  loval  militia.  He 
made  himself  quite  obnoxious  to  the  patriots,  at  one  time  having  a 
gunboat  under  his  direction  which  went  up  and  down  the  Staten 
Island  Sound;  whereupon  an  expedition  was  organized  one  summer 
during  the  war  to  capture  him.  which  succeeded  perfectly. 

The  historical  pilgrim  of  the  present  day  may  yet  look  upon  the 
quaint  old  structure  which  was  the  home  of  the  Billops.  Leaving  the 
station  at  Tottenville,  a walk  or  ride  of  but  a few  minutes  will  bring 
him  to  the  rear  of  the  “ old  stone  house,”  which  is  the  term  he  had 
better  apply  to  it  if  he  wishes  to  be  guided  to  it  by  any  stray  citizen  or 
hackman.  Rough,  irregular  stones,  evidently  picked  up  from  the 
surrounding  fields,  and  solidly  set  in  mortar,  constitute  the  walls, 
which  are  very  thick.  In  front  it  rises  to  a height  of  two  stories,  a 
piazza  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  second  tier  of  windows,  with  roof  sup- 
ported by  square  wooden  pillars.  Its  dimensions  are  about  forty  by 
forty,  and  toward  the  rear  the  roof  slopes  rapidly  down  to  within  eight 
or  ten  feet  of  the  ground.  It  faces  the  water,  standing  directly  op- 
posite Perth  Amboy,  and  obliquely  across  from  the  opening  of  the 
Raritan  River.  The  lawn,  not  well  kept  now,  slopes  down  gently 
toward  the  bank,  with  four  enormous  old  willows  adding  charm  to  the 
historic  surroundings.  One  great  old  willow  is  also  found  in  the  rear, 
and  other  noble  old  trees  on  the  north  side. 

It  is  said  that  the  conference  between  the  committee  of  Congress 
and  Lord  Howe  took  place  in  the  room  on  the  ground  door  at  the 
northwest  corner.  As  the  soldiers  had  used  the  place  as  a barracks, 
it  was  not  in  the  best  condition,  but  everything  was  made  ship- 
shape in  this  apartment,  furniture  being  sent  over  from  the  fleet  by 
the  Admiral.  When  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Rutledge  arrived  at  Am- 
boy, they  found  Lord  Howe's  barge  awaiting  them,  in  charge  of  a 
British  officer  of  high  rank,  who  was  to  remain  as  a hostage  within 
the  American  lines  while  they  crossed  over  to  Staten  Island.  They 
refused  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  such  capacity,  thus  paying  a grace- 
ful compliment  to  Lord  Howe  to  begin  with.  At  the  landing  at  the 
foot  of  the  lawn  the  Admiral  himself  received  them,  and  conducted 
them  ceremoniously  through  tin*  line  of  guards  to  the  house.  The  con- 
ference, as  is  known,  came  to  nothing.  Lord  Howe  could  make  no 
promise  of  redress  of  grievances  except  on  condition  that  the  colonies 
should  return  to  their  allegiance.  This,  of  course,  was  out  of  the 
question  without  distinct  guaranties  that  the  things  which  had  made 
that  allegiance  intolerable  should  bo  remedied  or  removed.  Four 
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days  later  New  York  was  taken,  and  thus  began  for  Staten  Island, 
as  for  the  other  portions  of  the  (Ireater  New  York,  that  occupation 
by  the  enemy  which  was  not  to  end  till  the  evacuation  of  1783. 

During  this  occupation  the  patriots  were  frequently  annoyed  by 
raids  made  into  New  Jersey  by  the  loyalist  soldiers  stationed  on 
Staten  Island.  Most  of  these  men  had  tied  from  the  opposite  shore, 
and  were  thus  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country.  They  were 
commanded  on  these  expeditions  by  Col.  Edward  Vaughn  Donga u.  a 
descendant  of  the  Governor.  In  August,  1777,  General  Sullivan  de- 
termined to  make  a bold  raid  into  Staten  Island  to  punish  these 
men  for  the  atrocities  so  often  committed.  Under  cover  of  night 
Colonel  Ogden,  with  two  regiments,  moved  from  Elizabethport  to  a 
point  opposite  the  mouth  of  Fresh  Kills.  It  took  all  night  to  trans- 
port the  troops  across,  but  at  day- 
break on  August  22  they  landed,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  enemy.  In 
a few  minutes  the  troops  stationed 
there,  under  Colonel  Lawrence,  were 
put  to  rout,  the  Colonel  and  eighty 
minor  officers  and  men  being  made 
prisoners.  Advancing  toward  lloss- 
ville,  between  which  and  Tottenville 
were  stationed  some  troops  under 
Colonels  Dongan  and  Allen,  these, 
too,  were  driven  from  their  positions 
and  forced  to  fall  back  to  Prince's 
Bay.  where  they  took  a position  be- 
hind intrenchments  too  strong  to  as- 
sail. Ogden  now  went  back  to  Koss- 
ville,  awaiting  a junction  with  Sul- 
livan as  previously  planned;  but  the 
other  division  failing  to  come  at  the 
time  expected,  he  deemed  it  wise  to  transport  his  troops  and  prisoners 
back  to  the  other  side  of  the  Sound.  In  the  meantime  Sullivan  had 
not  met  with  such  good  fortune  as  Ogden.  lie  found  the  enemy  pre- 
pared for  him.  Smallwood,  with  his  Marylanders,  was  to  be  guided 
to  tin*  rear  of  the  forces  assigned  to  them,  but  treachery  or  stupidity 
brought  him  directly  in  their  front.  Thus  delay  was  occasioned  which 
prevented  the  junction  with  Ogden,  and  deprived  the  remaining  troops 
of  the  boats  which  had  served  their  comrades  in  crossing  back  to 
safety.  The  whole  of  the  enemy's  troops  stationed  on  the  island  were 
now  upon  the  invaders,  and  Sullivan  had  to  sacrifice  nearly  his  entire 
rear  guard.  In  this  engagement,  although  terminating  disastrously, 
the  Marylanders  again  covered  themselves  with  glory  as  on  Long 
Island.  Though  deceived  by  their  guides,  and  compelled  to  make  a 
direct  attack  in  front,  they  drove  back  their  opponents,  and  took  their 
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stand  of  colors.  In  the  last  moments,  when  Sullivan's  position  had 
irimvn  desperate,  the  retreat  was  covered  by  about  eighty  of  Small- 
wood’s regiment,  commanded  by  Majors  Stewart  and  Tillard.  They 
stood  their  ground  till  all  but  themselves  had  been  ferried  across  to 
Klizabethport.  More  than  once  the  enemy's  overwhelmingly  larger 
numbers  were  driven  back  before  their  assaults.  Slowly  they  retired, 
till  at  last  they  were  within  twenty  rods  of  the  bank.  At  last  the 
British  brought  up  their  artillery,  and  the  boatmen  refused  to  return 
to  bring  over  these  devoted  heroes.  Observing  this,  and  powder  and 
shot  being  nearly  exhausted,  they  at  last  surrendered,  even  then 
several  escaping  by  swimming,  and  only  about  forty  being  made 
prisoners. 

We  would  naturally  expect  that  during  the  winter  of  1770-1780, 
when  the  bay  was  frozen  over,  there  would  be  considerable  military 
activity  again  on  Staten  Island.  Its  watery  boundaries  surrounding  it 
as  a moat  does  a castle,  were  now  of  no  avail,  and  at  any  unguarded 
point  the  patriots  might  make  an  assault  at  will.  The  British  in 
New  York  were  very  apprehensive  of  an  attack  on  the  city,  but  none 
was  made.  The  expectation  with  regard  to  Staten  Island,  however, 
was  not  disappointed.  Lord  Stirling,  with  twenty-live  hundred  men, 
crossed  the  ice  on  sleighs  at  Elizabethport  on  the  night  of  January 
11,  1780.  A little  east  of  Port  Richmond  the  men  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  one  going  on  to  New  Brighton,  and  the  other  proceeding 
up  Mill  Lane,  now  Columbia  Street,  in  West  New  Brighton,  intending 
to  surprise  a body  of  new  recruits  stationed  near  a mill  at  the  head 
of  the  pond.  But  Tory  adherents  had  given  warning  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  as  the  British  were  intrenched  behind  strong  defenses, 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  waste  time  in  an  assault.  After 
spending  all  of  the  15th  and  its  following  night  upon  the  island,  in 
snow  waist  deep  in  most  places,  the  patriots  retired  in  good  order 
before  the  enemy,  who  had  been  re-enforced  from  New  York.  A party 
of  horse  charged  the  rear  guard,  but  they  were  gallantly  repulsed. 
No  greater  loss  occurred  than  was  inevitable  under  the  circumstances, 
many  men  being  disabled  by  the  fearful  cold;  and  although  sleighs 
were  provided  and  all  those  that  could  not  walk  were  put  into  these, 
Stirling  feared  that  a few  might  have  been  missed.  There  was  quite  a 
hot  action  at  the  old  octagonal  church  at  Port  Richmond;  so  tierce 
was  the  conflict  here  that,  as  one  who  engaged  in  it  afterward  told 
one  of  the  pastors  of  the  church,  the  perspiration  streamed  from  the 
men  in  spite  of  the  excessive  cold,  while  the  church  was  riddled  with 
bullets  and  not  a whole  pane  of  glass  remained.  The  most  successful 
part  of  the  expedition  was  that  conducted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Marinas  Willett,  the  hero  of  the  Broad  and  Beaver  Street  episode  in 
1774.  Immediately  after  the  whole  column  had  crossed  over  to  the 
island,  a party  under  his  command  was  sent  to  surprise  the  troops  at 
Decker's  ferry,  near  the  mouth  of  Fresh  Kills.  The  corps  there  were 
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warned  and  escaped,  but  the  ferry  house,  which  had  been  used  as  a 
garrison  place,  and  some  eight  or  nine  small  vessels  were  destroyed; 
while  a goodly  quantity  of  blankets  and  other  useful  military  stores 
were  captured. 

It  will  not  be  profitable  to  recount  the  many  raids,  murders,  rob- 
beries, and  other  outrages  which  marked  a state  of  war  on  the  island, 
so  abundant  because  the  opposite  shores  of  the  narrow  Kill  or  Sound 
marked  the  frontiers  of  hostile  countries.  In  regard  to  these  unhappy 
occurrences,  it  was  a matter  of  give  and  take  on  both  sides,  the 
blame  for  cruelty  or  rapacity  being  applicable  with  great  equality  to 
either  side.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  hasten  on  with  our  narrative 
to  that  fortunate  day  when  war  was  all  over,  and  the  last  of  the  enemy 
was  seen  upon  our  shores.  On  November  25,  1783,  the  British 
evacuated  New  York,  the  troops  remaining  there  being  taken  to  the 
ships  in  the  harbor.  On  December  5,  Admiral  Digby  sailed  away  with 
the  fleet.  Standing  upon  their  loftiest  hills  the  people  of  Staten 
Island  gazed  far  out  upon  the  ocean  after  the  receding  ships,  some  re- 
joicing in  the  establishment  of  peace  and  independence  secured,  some 
grieving  for  the  departure  of  relatives  and  friends,  who  had  favored 
the  King  and  were  now  banished  from  the  country. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


RICHMOND,  Olt  ST  AT  E X ISLAND — PRESENT  CENTURY. 

Y order  to  be  incorporated  into  one  municipality  with  the 
other  Boroughs  of  the  Greater  New  York,  it  was  essential 
that  Staten  Island  should  be  a part  of  Yew  York  State.  As 
one  looks  at  a map  of  the  enlarged  city,  and  beholds  com- 
pact centers  of  population  like  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Bayonne,  mak- 
ing one  continuous  line  of  habitation  and  business  along  the  other 
shore  of  the  Hudson  and  almost  touching  Staten  Island;  as  one  looks 
a little  further  afield  and  sees  Hackensack,  Paterson,  Newark,  Eliza- 
beth, crowding  closely  up  against  the  others,  and  realizes  that  these, 
too,  are  made  by  the  traffic  of  the  metropolis— one  can  not  but  regret, 
if  the  consolidation  was  intended  to  do  justice  to  the  real  greatness  of 
Yew  York  as  a commercial  capital,  that  these  dependencies  in  a neigh- 
boring State  could  not  have  been  included;  so  that  by  the  mere  enu- 
meration of  all  this  population  it  might  be  announced  to  the  world 
that  here  was  a metropolis  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  still  more  near- 
ly equal  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  of  the  world. 
But  the  invisible  line  of  State  division  bars  the  others  out.  That  line 
embraced  Staten  Island  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Yew  York,  and 
hence  consolidation  could  cast  the  municipal  mantle  over  the  beauti- 
ful isle  across  the  Bay.  Yet  it  was  not  until  well  into  this  nineteenth 
century  that  it  was  finally  settled  that  Yew  York  could  claim  the 
island. 

Yo  sooner  had  the  Duke  of  York  secured  the  Province  of  Yew 
Yetherland  than  Lord  William  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret 
asked  and  obtained  a patent  for  all  that  part  of  it  west  of  the  Hudson 
River.  This  division  of  his  newly  conquered  territory  disgusted  Gov- 
ernor Y’icolls  very  much.  It  did  not  increase  the  enjoyment  of  James 
himself,  especially  when  it  became  a question  whether  Staten  Island 
lay  west  of  the  Hudson  River  or  not.  The  Dutch  looked  upon  the 
Yarrows  as  the  mouth  of  that  river;  in  which  case  Staten  Island 
necessarily  lay  on  its  western  bank.  It  was,  however,  contended 
that  the  Staten  Island  Sound  was  only  another  mouth  or  outlet  of  the 
Hudson.  The  Duke  himself  was  perplexed,  and  we  have  observed 
how  he  sought  to  extricate  himself  from  the  dilemma,  and  how  Cap- 
tain Billop,  in  11508,  practically  demonstrated  that  a twenty-four 
hours’  sail  would  lx*  sufficient  to  circumnavigate  the  island,  and  thus 
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made  it  James's  own.  Still  minds  remained  unsettled  on  both  sides. 
The  Jersey  proprietors  at  times  claimed  it,  at  times  did  not.  The 
Duke's  party  was  in  the  same  vacillating  condition.  Philip  Carteret, 
Sir  George's  brother,  took  out  a patent  for  land  on  the  island  from 
Nicolls,  of  New  York.  Dongan,  when  he  had  purchased  his  manor 
at  West  New  Brighton  from  Palmer,  deemed  it  best  to  fortify  his 
title  to  it  by  getting  a patent  for  the  same  property  also  from  the 
owners  of  East  Jersey.  The  dispute  as  to  jurisdiction  was  bequeathed 
as  a legacy  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  times  of  independence. 


RICHMOND  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE. 


What  the  Provinces  had  contended  for,  that  still  the  States  strenu- 
ously contested  against  each  other.  It  added  to  the  friction  of  the 
days  of  the  Confederation,  when  State  stood  over  against  State  nour- 
ishing sovereign  rights  and  threatening  utter  dissolution  and  extinc- 
tion for  the  Keptiblic.  But  even  the  compact  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, which  made  tin4  States  one  family,  inseparable,  with  a common 
sovereignty  over  all  into  which  much  of  each  one’s  individual  sover- 
eignty had  been  absorbed — even  this  did  not  stop  the  quarrel  about 
Staten  Island  between  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  It  doubtless 
seemed  to  the  smaller  State  that  her  big  sister  could  afford  to  lop  off 
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this  island  so  convenient  to  hot*  own  shores.  The  nineteenth  century 
opened,  and  still  the  debate  hung.  Now,  in  1807,  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  consider  The  question;  it  only  gave  an  opportunity  for 
angry  discussion  without  an  issue.  Twenty  years  later  a second  com- 
mission. composed  of  men  from  both  States,  met.  and  met  only  to  part 
without  results.  I.ut  now  the  end  was  near.  Six  years  after  the 
second  conference,  in  1833,  the  dispute  was  settled  by  mutual  conces- 
sions. New  York  conceded  to  New  Jersey  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  waters  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  whereas  the  claim  to  the 
island  had  hitherto  carried  with  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Manhattan,  a 
claim  to  jurisdiction  as  far  as  low-water  mark  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  Jersey.  New  York  obtained  the  same  privileges  over  most  of  the 
Lower  Bay,  as  far  as  Sandy  Hook;  and  Staten  Island  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  indisputably  hers. 

At  the  first  census  taken  by  the  young  Republic,  in  1790,  Staten 
Island  showed  a population  of  3,838  souls.  In  1800  this  had  not  in- 
creased by  quite  a thousand,  the  figure  then  being  4.564.  Eight  years 
before,  the  stimulus  of  a new  life  of  independence  and  federal  organ- 
ismhaving stirred  up  even  its  once  all  too  loyal  inhabitants.  Richmond 
County  resolved  to  build  a Court  House.  A tax  of  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  was  distributed  among  the  freeholders,  which  sum  was 
to  defray  the  expense  of  erection,  and  in  October,  1794.  it  was  ready 
for  occupancy.  It  was  later  made  into  a dwelling,  with  a piazza 
very  much  like  that  of  the  Billop  House,  and  its  site  is  opposite  the 
hotel  calling  itself  Richmond  County  Hall.  But  as  population  and 
wealth  increased  greater  things  were  attempted,  and  in  1828  the 
county  officers  occupied  a new  building  that  compares  favorably  with 
any  other  of  the  kind  in  rural  districts. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  all  this  county,  with  its  many  settle- 
ments, duly  named  and  tenacious  of  their  titles,  which  are  often  pic- 
turesque, or  otherwise  interesting  from  historical  associations,  there 
should  have  been  no  efforts  made  to  secure  incorporation  as  villages 
until  very  late  in  the  century;  and  that  even  then  only  two  or  three 
were  serious  enough  about  it  to  go  on  with  the  measure  to  its  com- 
pletion. In  1823  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  which  granted  the 
privileges  of  incorporation  to  Richmond,  the  county-seat.  Some  per- 
sons must  have  made  application  for  it;  but  the  people  cared  nothing 
for  it,  for  the  organization  failed  to  take  place,  and  has  never  since 
beeu  effected.  A similar  account  must  be  given  of  Tottenville.  that 
village  by  the  river  and  the  sea  opposite  Perth  Amboy.  It  is  a village 
only  in  name,  not  officially.  As  late  as  1869  the  Legislature  at  Albany 
was  asked  to  give  it  regular  incorporation,  and  the  act  became  law  on 
April  28  of  that  year.  It  did  not  meet  with  a response  at  home  be- 
cause of  some  objections  to  the  charter.  Therefore  an  amended  char- 
ter was  passed  April  14.  1S71 ; and  alas!  the  record  says:  " This  char- 
ter also  became  inoperative  through  the  failure  of  the  people  to  ap- 
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prove  its  conditions.”  You  may  have  the  privilege  to  elect  a board 
of  village  trustees,  and  constables,  and  all  the  rest;  but  if  these  are 
not  elected,  or,  if  elected,  do  not  qualify  or  organize,  you  are  still 
minus  a village.  Another  abortive  experiment  at  village-making  was 
that  in  the  case  of  Edgewater.  This  is,  indeed,  a very  pretty  name, 
and  the  corporation  was  meant  to  include  a good  deal  of  territory, 
well-occupied  at  that.  Clifton,  Stapleton,  Tompkinsville,  were  all 
to  contribute  of  their  territory  and  population,  to  make  a place  of 
considerable  importance,  as  large  as  many  a Western  “ city.”  The 
act  of  incorporation  passed  in  18(50;  nine  wards  constituted  the  vil- 
lage; but  a defect  in  the  charter  made  a new  one  necessary  in  1807. 
Each  ward  elected  its  trustee,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Frean  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Board.  But  when  the  new  state  of  things  was  well 
under  way,  a desire  for  former  conditions  began  to  spring  up.  As  a 
result,  the  number  of  amended  charters  shows  a curious  array  of  fig- 
ures, as  we  note  them  by  the  years:  1S70,  1872,  1873,  1874,  1875,  1877. 
and  1884.  The  charter  of  1875  cut  down  the  nine  wards  at  one  fell 
swoop  to  two.  But  1884  came  to  the  rescue,  and  restored  the  number 
to  five.  As  we  look  upon  the  map  of  the  Greater  New  York  to-day.  we 
find  the  name  Edgewater  applied  to  a mere  neighborhood,  a little 
back  and  southwesterly  from  Stapleton.  But  if  one  look  very  closely 
there  will  be  found  a fainter  lettering  which  seems  still  to  embrace 
the  three  places  above  mentioned.  It  tvould  be  curious  to  know  how 
many  persons  in  every  ten  have  heard  of  Edgewater,  as  compared 
with  those  who  know  of  Tompkinsville,  Stapleton,  and  Clifton.  In 
the  same  year  that  Edgewater  was  first  be-chartered.  or  18(5(5.  the  two 
other  incorporated  villages  started  on  their  career.  New  Brighton's 
charter  bears  date  April  2(5,  18(5(5;  its  four  wards  were  to  embrace  a 
territory  two  and  a half  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide.  The  measure 
was  carried  into  effect,  the  first  election  being  held  on  May  22,  and 
Augustus  Prentice  was  chosen  its  first  President.  The  village  limits 
only  took  in  half  of  Castleton  township  at  the  beginning.  This  prov- 
ing burdensome  to  the  rest  of  it,  the  village  and  township  were  made 
coterminous  in  1872.  Two  days  before  the  act  which  began  village 
life  in  the  regular  way  for  New  Brighton,  a similar  measure  passed 
for  Port  Bichmond.  But  for  some  unaccountable  reason  the  blunder 
crept  in  of  appointing  trustees  by  the  enacting  bill,  instead  of  leaving 
their  election  to  the  people.  So  it  did  not  go  into  effect  until  remedied 
in  1807.  Then  an  election  was  held,  the  Board  of  Trustees  organized, 
the  officers  qualified,  and  Port  Bichmond  was  a village  indeed.  The 
first  President  was  Captain  Nicholas  Van  Pelt,  and  if  is  remarkable 
that  he  was  elected  year  after  year  for  fourteen  years,  until  his  death 
in  1881. 

From  these  events  in  the  municipal  history  of  the  county  and  island, 
we  turn  now  to  those  of  a more  general  character,  which  will  take  us 
back  again  to  earlier  decades  in  the  century.  The  war  of  1812,  which 
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saw  so  much  precautionary  activity  in  other  parts  of  the  Greater  New 
York,  left  Staten  Island  comparatively  unmoved.  Only  at  Prince’s 
Pay  was  anything  done  in  the  way  of  throwing  up  defenses,  whence 
destruction  was  to  be  hurled  at  any  English  fleet  that  might  appear  in 
the  Lower  Pay.  A blockhouse  was  erected  on  the  hill,  whose  stones 
afterward  served  the  useful  purpose  of  fitting  out  the  more  pacific 
structure  of  the  lighthouse.  The  French  war  scare  of  1798  had  se- 
cured for  New  York  from  Alexander  Hamilton  an  elaborate  plan  of 
fortifications  at  the  Narrows.  Nothing  was  done  about  these  then. 
When  this  later  war  was  on  hand,  a feeble  attempt  to  carry  out  these 
plans  was  made  on  the  site  of  the  present  splendid  fortresses,  a mere 
earthwork  being  thrown  up.  But  war’s  rumors  remained  only  such 
for  New  York  and  its  harbor,  and  the  threat  gone,  no  attention  was 
paid  to  what  here  might  be  accomplished  till  several  years  subse- 
quently. 

At  this  time  Staten  Island  was  honored  as  being  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  a man  prominent  in  the  State  and  in  the  Union,  who  had 
borne  high  offices  in  both.  When  thirty-two  years  old,  in  18.07,  Daniel 
I>.  Tompkins  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  running  against  Mor- 
gan Lewis,  who  had  served  since  1S04.  He  served  through  more  than 
three  terms,  and  was  upon  his  fourth  when,  in  1816,  he  was  elected 
Vice-President  on  the  same  ticket  with  Janies  Monroe.  His  second 
term  as  Governor  was  signalized,  in  1812,  by  his  proroguing  the  Legis- 
lature, a thing  never  done  before  or  since.  At  the  close  of  his  second 
term  as  Vice-President  Mr.  Tompkins  retired  to  private  life,  and  took 
up  his  home  permanently  on  his  farm  or  country-seat  on  Staten 
Island.  Its  location  suggests  itself  sufficiently  by  the  familiar  name 
of  Tompkinsville.  Here  he  dispensed  an  elegant  hospitality  to 
friends,  and  often  entertained  men  of  distinction  at  home  and  abroad. 
At  his  house  Lafayette  stayed  overnight  in  1821,  when  New  York 
was  preparing  its  surprise  for  him.  Governor  Tompkins  died  in  June, 
1825,  when  only  fifty-one  years  old.  (Portrait,  p.  183.) 

Ten  years  after  Fulton  sailed  up  the  Hudson  with  the  Clermont, 
the  boon  of  a steam  ferryboat  finally  supplanted  the  “ periaugers,” 
or  “yachts,”  that  were  wont  to  furnish  their  passengers  a delightful 
sail  of  three  or  four  hours  from  the  “ watering  place  ” at  or  near 
Tompkinsville  to  the  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  New  York.  On  No- 
vember 29,  1817,  commenced  running  the  Nautilus,  “ intended  to  ply 
regularly,”  and,  of  course,  for  a consideration;  but  that  heyday  she 
carried  passengers  without  charge  so  that  they  might  taste  the  joy  of 
a rapid  passage  of  perhaps  one  hour.  Her  hours  of  starting  from  the 
Whitehall  Dock  were  fixed  at  7 and  19  in  the  morning,  and  1 and  5 
in  the  afternoon.  It  took  another  ten  years  to  put  two  boats  on  the 
route.  But  inevitably  any  reference  to  the  ferriage  system  between 
Staten  Island  and  New  York  calls  to  mind  a youthful  enterprise  grap- 
pling the  problem  of  transportation  in  the  old  way,  resulting  in  a 
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career  always  connected  with  methods  of  transportation,  but  carrying 
them  to  the  highest  perfection  of  facility  and  rapidity,  and  building 
up  a colossal  fortune  which  has  become  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The 
name  of  Staten  Island  can  never  be  divorced  from  the  fame  of  the 
Vanderbilts.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  born  near  Stapleton.  May 
27,  1704.  He  was  descended  from  that  John  Aertsen  van  der  Bill,  or 
van  den  Bilt  (or  Bylt),  who  settled  at  Flatbush,  Long'  Island,  in 
1G50.  Just  north  of  the  city  of  Utrecht  there  is  a place  called 
Den  Bilt.  As  so  many  other  people  in  Kings  County  came  from 
the  province  of  that  name  (whence  Flatlands  was  called  Ainersfoort, 
and  whence  also  New  Utrecht,  still  in  vogue),  perhaps  Jan  Aert- 
sen came  from  that  neighborhood,  and  he  tvas  therefore  distinguish- 
able from  other  Aertsens  as  coming  from  Den  Bilt  (or  Bylt,  or 
Bildt, — for  the  Dutch  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  their  spelling  in 
those  early  days).  Jacob  van  der  Bilt  (or  Van  der  Bilt.  or  Van 
Derbilt,  or  Van  Der  Bilt,  ad  libitum),  a grandson  of  the  original  set- 
tler, bought  from  his  father,  in  1718,  a farm  on  Staten  Island,  to 
which  he  took  his  young  wife  Eleanor.  Cornelius  Van  Derbilt  (for  so 
he  chose  to  write  it)  was  the  great-grandson  of  this  grandson  of  Jan 
Aertsen.  of  Flatbush.  When  he  was  sixteen  his  mother  wished  to 
cure  him  of  the  seagoing  fever  by  offering  him  one  hundred  dollars 
with  which  to  buy  a boat,  if  he  would  achieve  a certain  piece  of  work 
about  the  farm  within  a given  time.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  even 
then  what  the  youthful 'Vanderbilt  undertook  he  accomplished.  The 
hundred  dollars  became  his,  and  also  the  boat,  with  which  he  entered 
upon  the  ferry  business,  carrying  passengers  to  New  York  City  for 
eighteen  cents  a piece,  a price  selected,  doubtless,  because  it  repre- 
sented about  a shilling  and  a half.  The  boy  was  father  to  the  man. 
He  made  money  rapidly  by  close  attention  to  business;  at  the  end  of 
one  year  he  not  only  gave  the  hundred  dollars  back  to  his  mother,  but 
added  a thousand  to  it  for  safe-keeping.  The  war  of  1812  had  now 
come  about,  and  it  gave  the  youthful  ferryman  additional  opportuni- 
ties for  enterprise  and  earnings.  In  1817  Fulton  died,  but  the  monop- 
oly which  had  been  bestowed  properly  enough  upon  him  and  Living- 
ston was  still  very  much  alive.  A steamboat  line  was  established  be- 
tween New  Brunswick  and  New  York,  which  necessarily  had  to  run 
through  New  York  waters,  and  therefore  came  into  conflict  with  the 
monopoly.  The  owner  of  this  line  went  on  doing  business  and  light- 
ing the  monopoly  at  the  same  time,  and  he  made  Vanderbilt,  in  1817. 
Captain  of  one  of  his  steamers,  the  Mouse  of  the  Mountain.  Thus 
began  the  Commodore’s  connection  with  steam  navigation,  where- 
with. and  all  its  marvelous  successes  and  accumulations  of  millions. 
Staten  Island  history  hath  nothing  specially  to  do.  But  when  that  for- 
tune had  reached  into  the  tens  of  millions,  astounding  the  whole  civil- 
ized Avorld.  the  career  of  another  Vanderbilt  commenced,  who  was  also 
closely  identified  at  first  with  Staten  Island.  It  is  a familiar  story 
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how  that  the  Commodore's  eldest  son,  William  II.  Vanderbilt,  was 
not  at  tirst  favored  with  the  respect  of  his  father,  lie  was  permitted 
to  begin  life  as  a bank  clerk  at  a salary  of  $150  per  annum.  When  he 
had  attained  a salary  of  $1,000  his  health  broke  down,  and  his  father 
had  to  do  something  for  him  and  his  family.  So  he  bought  him  a 
farm  on  Staten  Island,  at  New  Dorp,  located  between  the  old  Mora- 
vian Church  and  the  ltay.  It  was  not  a favorable  condition  that  con- 
fronted Mr.  Vanderbilt  in  that  year  of  grace,  1842.  but  he  soon  made 
the  best  of  it.  lie  took  that  farm  when  it  was  small,  barren,  neglected, 
and  when  he  left  it  about  twenty  years  later  it  had  grown  to  a fertile 
and  productive  farm  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  which  had 
yielded  him  the  comfortable  sum  of  $1,000  a month  for  some  years. 
In  18(53  William  II.  Vanderbilt  left  Staten  Island  to  begin  his  career 
as  a Bailroad  King,  and  to  increase  his  father's  fabulous  fortune  to 
the  incredible  magnitude  of  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  dying  in  1885 
undoubtedly  the  richest  man  in  the 
world. 

The  man  whom  Governor  Tomp- 
kins defeated  in  the  race  for  Governor 
in  1807,  was  the  one  who  had  dis- 
tanced a still  more  famous  personal- 
ity in  that  race  in  1804.  Or  if  we  look 
for  an  association  of  ideas  elsewhere, 
and  reflect  how  ex- Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  Tompkins  died  on 
Staten  Island  in  1825.  we  shall  come 
upon  the  same  personality  if  we  state 
that  in  1830  Staten  Island  was  again 
the  scene  of  the  passing  away  of  an 
ex- Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  checkered  career 
of  Aaron  Burr  that  here  came  to  its  end  in  obscurity  and  penury. 
We  need  not  repeat  his  sad  story  on  this  page.  He  came 
here  to  die.  We  have  told  of  his  marriage  to  Madame  Jumel. 
of  the  famous  Morris  or  Jumel  mansion  on  Manhattan  Island.  This 
was  in  1833,  when  he  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age.  He  had  acted  as 
her  lawyer,  and  when  after  marriage  she  insisted  on  the  control  of 
her  property,  the  two  determined  wills  clashed,  and  they  separated 
without  a divorce.  After  the  first  stroke  of  paralysis  which  pros- 
trated Burr,  he  was  taken  to  her  house  by  her  request,  and  lit*  re- 
mained till  he  had  recovered  from  its  effects.  Then  he  went  out  into 
the  world  again  to  resume  his  lonely  ways.  After  a second  stroke  he 
was  cared  for  at  a boarding  house  in  the  city  kept  by  Mrs.  Joshua 
Webb;  but  as  lie  did  not  mend  he  was  removed  to  Staten  Island  in 
i lie  summer  of  183(5.  Here  he  lay  for  a few  weeks  at  a small  hotel,  the 
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St.  James,  at  Port  Richmond,  still  standing.  He  was  visited  in  his 
last  days  by  Domine  Van  Pelt,  of  the  Reformed  Church  there,  who 
has  left  some  record  of  his  condition  and  conversation.  On  Septem- 
ber 14,  183(1.  at  the  high  age  of  eighty  years,  this  remarkable  figure 
passed  away  from  the  scene  of  his  varied  and  not  always  commend- 
able performances. 

Just  one  year  before  that  most  disastrous  panic  of  1837,  an  era  of 
prosperity  and  advancement  seemed  suddenly  to  dawn  upon  the 
island.  More  buildings  were  then  in  course  of  erection  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Revolution.  The  population  was  going  on  toward  the 
ten  thousand  mark.  In  every  part  of  the  island  signs  of  improvement 
were  noticeable.  Even  old  Richmond  village  awoke  out  of  its  sleep. 
A new  street  was  opened  and  seven  new  houses  built  on  it.  Dyeing 
was  already  going  on  at  a lively  rate  at  Factoryville  (now  West  New 
Brighton).  Along  the  east  and  north  shores  the  localities  were  alive 
with  life  and  bustle.  But  unhappily  the  panic  of  1837  was  already 
upon  the  country,  and  prosperity  received  a rude  check  here  as  else- 
where. When,  however,  it  occurred  to  some  of  the  more  enterprising 
citizens  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  a bold  effort  to  escape  these 
depressing  effects,  and  develop  business  on  the  island  by  facilitating 
financial  transactions,  and  put  forth  energy  into  new  undertakings, 
they  were  surprised  to  find  that  progress  was  not  wanted  by  a large 
number  of  their  fellow  islanders.  The  proposition  was  made  to  estab- 
lish a bank,  to  organize  a whaling  company,  and  to  increase  the  capi- 
tal and  operations  of  the  steam  ferry  company.  The  public  were  noti- 
fied that  acts  to  incorporate  these  establishments  would  be  asked  for 
from  the  Legislature.  And  the  public  took  notice  with  a vengeance. 
A meeting  was  called  at  the  Shakespeare  Inn,  at  Factoryville,  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1838,  to  protest  against  the  granting  of  monopolies.  The 
scheme  of  the  bank  was  denounced,  a resolution  declaring  that  the 
meeting  viewed  " the  application  for  a bank  at  the  present  time  as  a 
most  flagrant  and  daring  insult  to  the  good  of  the  people  which  can 
not  be  wondered  at  considering  the  experience  with  banks  the  country 
had  just  been  having.  The  formation  of  the  business  concerns  was 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  charter  to 
make  large  profits  and  to  cover  losses  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
community  and  of  the  laborers  employed.  In  short,  it  was  anti-mo- 
nopoly sentiment  in  its  early  development, but  of  very  vigorous  growth 
even  then.  The  meeting  lamented  that  such  things  as  had  been  ex- 
perienced from  monopolies  could  be  in  such  a land  as  ours,  it  being 
to  them  “ a bitter  reflection  that  such  cruelty  and  injustice  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws  of  our  beloved  country,  from  which  there  is  no 
earthly  appeal." 

Yet  there  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  Staten  Island  a very  conspicuous  and  convincing  evi- 
dence of  what  can  be  done  for  the  good  of  men  by  wealth  accumu- 
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Iated  by  the  industry  mid  husbandry  of  individual  men  and  cor- 
porate bodies.  This  is  that  striking  monument  of  human  benevolence 
inseparably  connected  with  the  name  and  fame  of  Staten  Island,  the 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor.  By  a curious  coincidence  the  history  of  this  be- 
neficent institution  brings  it  into  association  with  a name  borne  in  lev- 
in*; memory  for  the  benevolence  and  compassion  of  its  bearer  in  the 
trying  and  bloody  days  of  the  devolution.  When  all  was  cruelty  and 
death  in  the  prisons  in  New  York  and  on  the  horrible  prison-ships  at 
the  Wallabout,  Andrew  Elliot  went  about  alleviating  the  miseries  and 
checking  the  barbarities  as  much  as  he  could.  He  was  Lieutenant- 
(Jovernor  of  the  Province  under  the  military  system  organized  by  the 
enemy  during  their  occupation  of  New  York.  His  property  was  ex* 
empted  by  the  grateful  patriots  from  confiscation  when  that  of  all 
other  Britons  or  Tories  was  canceled  by  the  State.  Elliot  owned  a 
farm  or  seat  near  Stuyvesant's  old  Bowery,  called  “ Minto,"  after  the 
Scottish  Earl  of  Minto,  a relative  of  his.  Upon  that  farm  came  to 
stand  in  later  days  the  great  retail  store  of  Stewart,  at  Broadway, 
Fourth  Avenue,  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets,  but  it  included  many  more 
blocks  in  that  vicinity.  This  property  was  bought  in  171)0  for  five 
thousand  pounds  (812,300,  or  823,000,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
pound  then),  by  Captain  Robert  Richard  Randall,  who  commanded  the 
ships  he  owned,  being  a merchant,  as  his  father  before  him.  A 
member  from  early  in  life  of  the  II  a line  Society  of  New  York,  an 
association  organized  to  afford  relief  to  indigent  masters  of  vessels 
or  to  their  widows  and  orphans,  his  connection  with  this  charity  led 
him  to  devise  one  of  a wider  scope,  embracing  a class  of  seafaring  men 
that  were  usually  in  greater  need  of  assistance  after  their  days  of 
work  were  over.  Hence  at  his  death  in  1801,  he  left  practically  all  his 
property,  real  and  personal,  for  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  an 
institution  which  should  shelter  and  maintain  in  comfort,  aged,  dis- 
abled, or  worn-out  sailors,  men  who  had  sailed  **  before  the  mast,”  the 
jack-tars  of  the  merchant-marine  or  navy.  He  himself  gave  it  a title; 
“ Sailors’  Snug  Harbor.”  The  Board  of  Trustees  was  to  be  composed 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Mayor  and  Recorder 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Marine  Society,  the  Senior 
Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church  (or  Rector  of  Trinity),  the  Senior 
Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (or  Pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  now  on  Twelfth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue).  In  1800 
the  institution  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature.  But  the 
path  of  this  excellent  charity  was  blocked  in  several  ways.  It  was 
Captain  Randall's  desire  to  have  the  Harbor  located  on  the  property 
bequeathed.  As  the  will  stipulated  that  the  proceeds  of  the  property 
should  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  intended  until  it  was  of  sufficient 
amount  to  “ support  fifty  of  the  said  sailors  and  upwards."  some  years 
necessarily  elapsed  before  tin*  condition  was  realized.  By  that  time 
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it  was  seen  that  the  rural  surroundings  of  the  city  above  Eighth  Street 
would  not  long  survive,  and  it  would  not  do  to  plant  the  retreat  in  the 
heart  of  a busy  city.  The  Legislature  was.  therefore,  applied  to  for 
permission  to  change  the  location,  in  February,  1817.  the  amendment, 
however,  not  being  granted  till  eleven  years  later,  or  in  April,  1828. 
Even  then  the  Trustees  were  not  through  with  the  generous  crop  of 
heirs  that  is  apt  to  spring  up  in  such  cases,  who  wished  much  more  to 
make  themselves  snug  than  a lot  of  sailors  they  did  not  know  at  all, 
and  cared  for  still  less.  This  pleasant  episode  was  not  finally  closed 
till  1830,  when  the  heirs  found  to  their  sorrow  that  it  was  time  and 
money  wasted  to  try  to  break  a will  drawn  by  such  a man  as  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  aided  as  he  was  by  Daniel  D.  Tompkins.  Both  had  died 
in  the  meantime,  but  it  was  largely  through  the  latter  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Trustees  had  been  directed  to  Staten  Island.  Things 
moved  rapidly  now.  The  present  site  was  selected,  the  cornerstone  of 
the  original  building  was  laid  on  October  21,  1831,  and  on  August  1, 
1833,  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  was  formally  opened  with  appropriate 
dedicatory  services.  At  the  present  time  every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  magnificent  proportions  which  the  institution  has  attained.  The 
property  in  the  city  is  of  incalculable  value,  yielding  an  income  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
know  how  to  spend.  The  grounds  measure  nearly  two  hundred  acres, 
upon  which  nearly  forty  buildings  now  stand.  Lately  a magnificent 
white  marble  edifice  has  been  erected,  in  the  style  of  the  ancient 
basilica,  resembling  St.  Peter’s  at  Borne,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
uses  of  a library  and  an  entertainment  or  lecture  hall.  Since  the 
opening  in  1833.  when  about  thirty  old  sailors  were  received,  the  num- 
ber who  have  enjoyed  retirement  here  has  reached  nearly  four  thou- 
sand. They  must  be  men  who  have  sailed  at  least  five  years  under 
the  United  States  flag.  A strict  interpretation  is  thought  to  be  re- 
quired of  the  term  “ before  the  mast.”  so  that  the  numerous  class  of 
men  who  spend  their  lives  aboard  steamers  and  have  labored  hard 
and  long  in  engine  and  stoking  rooms,  have  to  be  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Harbor.  Little  could  Captain  Bandall  have  anticipated 
this  later  and  startling  development  of  marine  navigation,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  if  lie  lived  now.  or  could  have  foreseen  this  then,  lie 
would  have  desired  the  provision  of  his  will  to  be  interpreted  so  as 
to  include  them.  Perhaps  a little  less  of  classic  architecture  and 
costly  marble  edifices  would  be  better,  and  those  same  princely  ex- 
penditures applied  so  as  to  extend  the  circle  of  beneficiaries  in  this 
manner.  It  is  not  likely  the  steamship  business  will  grow  smaller. 
It  may  eventually  do  away  with  “ sailors  before  the  mast  ” and  with 
sailing  ships  altogether.  If  the  Legislature  could  change  tin*  location 
that  was  in  the  donor's  mind,  made  necessary  because  circumstances 
arose  which  he  could  not  foresee  in  city  life,  perhaps  an  application 
to  extend  the  benefits  to  another  class  of  mariners  would  also  result 
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favorably,  inasmuch  as  the  (lonoi*  could  have  foreseen  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances in  his  own  profession  even  less. 

The  conformation  of  bay  and  shores  at  the  Narrows  was  nature’s 
invitation  or  suggestion  that  here  must  be  placed  works  of  defense 
and  offense  in  times  of  war.  On  the  Lon**  Island  shore  bristles  Fort 
Hamilton;  in  the  channel  once  frowned  with  formidable  aspect  Fort 
Lafayette;  on  Staten  Island  nature  had  done  still  more  for  the  mili- 
tary engineer.  The  channel  ran  deep  and  close  to  the  bank;  and  the 
shore  rose  not  only  to  a convenient  bluff,  as  at  Fort  Hamilton,  but 
to  a hill  nearly  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  One  hundred  acres  have 
accordingly  been  here  reserved  by  the  Government  to  erect  fortifica- 
tions. At  the  water’s  edge  was  begun  in  1847  what  was  then  called 
Fort  Richmond,  but  is  now  known  as  Fort  Wadsworth.  It  is  an  in- 
closed granite  fortress,  with  three  tiers  of  platforms  for  guns,  peering 
grimly  through  their  holes.  Earthworks  fiank  it  on  either  side,  after 
the  more  approved  and  effective  modern  style  of  defenses.  A hundred 
and  forty  feet  above  high-water  mark  towers  another  granite  wall, 
pierced  by  those  ominous  openings  whence  would  flash  death  and 
destruction  at  an  intruding  foe.  This  is  Fort  Tompkins,  named  after 
the  Governor  and  Vice-President,  its  construction  dating  from  1848. 
But  modern  developments  in  the  ail  of  warfare  and  in  the  destructive- 
ness and  force  of  missies  have  made  other  constructions  necessary, 
Battery  Hudson,  to  the  south  of  Fort  Tompkins,  being  one  of  these. 
The  technical  designation  of  the  whole  reservation,  including  all  these 
variously  named  works,  is  that  given  also  to  one  of  them  in  honor  of  a 
hero  of  the  Civil  War — “ Fort  Wadsworth.” 

In  1850  the  population  of  the  island  was  15,061 — that  of  a small 
city.  But  it  was  distributed  over  a good  deal  of  territory,  or  rather 
it  had  coagulated  about  certain  points  or  centers.  These  were  to  be 
found,  of  course,  near  the  shores  that  faced  the  great  city.  Industry 
had  here  found  many  a convenient  situation  and  profitable  working- 
ground.  From  “ time  immemorial  " (as  such  time  counts  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic)  Staten  Island  has  been  associated  in  thousands  of 
minds  with  the  homely  but  useful  art  of  dyeing.  The  “ Old  Staten 
Island  Dyeing  Establishment  " has  had  its  title  displayed  to  Ameri- 
can eyes  in  every  part  of  the  Fnion.  Yet  that  is  neither  the  only  nor 
the  oldest  industry  that  has  given  life  and  prosperity  to  the  people. 
The  oldest  of  all  is  that  of  the  exploitation  of  the  oyster  beds.  These 
were  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  shallow  water  of  the  Lower  Bay 
along  the  southwest  coast  line  of  Staten  Island,  and  also  in  the  Sound, 
or  Arthur  Kill.  In  1671  tin*  oysters  found  here  were  described  as  a 
foot  long.  Professor  Ivalm,  in  1748.  mentioning  oysters  as  large  as  a 
plate,  and  it  is  not  known  there  were  butter-plates  in  those  days.  Re- 
peatedly laws  had  to  be  enacted  to  save  tin*  oyster  beds  from  excessive 
depletions,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  natural  beds  finally  gave  out 
as  the  result  of  indiscriminate  raids  upon  them,  and  then  it  was  neces- 
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sary  to  begin  oyster  planting;,  which  was  done  at  Prince’s  Bay  as  early 
as  182G  or  1827.  At  once  the  villages  depending  upon  this  industry 
received  a new  impulse,  increasing  in  population  and  exhibiting  many 
evidences  of  prosperity.  An  extent  of  coast  line  from  five  to  ten  miles 
long  was  planted  with  oysters,  introduced  mainly  from  Virginia.  In 
1853  at  least  three  thousand  people  were  engaged  in  the  oyster-plant- 
ing industry.  In  1880  the  beds  of  native  oysters  yielded  fifty  thou- 
sand bushels  at  Prince’s  Bay,  fifty-five  thousand  at  Totten  ville,  and 
twenty-five  thousand  at  Chelsea,  on  Arthur  Kill,  or  the  Sound.  But 
in  later  years  the  business  has  fallen  off,  so  that  only  about  a quarter 

of  the  people  on  the  island  are  sup- 
ported by  this  industry  now  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  a decade  or 
two  ago. 

It  was  in  the  year  1819  that  the 
works  of  the  New  York 
Dyeing  and  Printing 


VIEW  OF  BRIGHTON  HEIGHTS,  EARLY  IN 
THIS  CENTURY. 

Establishment  were  erected  at  West  Yew 
Brighton,  which  for  many  years  was 
known  as  Factory  ville  on  this  account. 

From  the  beginning  Colonel  Nathan  Bar- 
rett had  been  connected  with  this  con- 
cern, but  in  1850  he  established  a separate  dyeing  business  of  his  own. 
associating  with  him  three  nephews,  and  giving  the  firm  the  name 
of  Barrett,  Nephews  A Co.,  which  it  bears  to  this  day.  Barrett  erected 
a plant  on  eight  acres  of  ground  about  one  mile  south  of  Port  Rich- 
mond. The  business  increased  as  the  years  advanced,  and  later  the 
old  establishment  on  Broadway,  in  West  New  Brighton,  was  absorbed 
by  it,  so  that  now  the  more  recent  firm  name  is  found  to  be  displayed 
there.  In  1812  the  White  Lead  Works  at  Port  Richmond  began  their 
operations,  occupying  now  two  acres  and  a half  of  ground,  and  pro- 
ducing three  thousand  tons  of  pure  white  lead  annually.  Some  years 
later  another  section  of  Staten  Island  was  favored  by  the  establish- 
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incut  of  a large  and.  important  manufacturing  enterprise.  The  firm  of 
It.  Kreisclier  & Sons,  manufacturers  of  clay  gas  retorts,  firebrick,  and 
such  articles,  had  begun  operations  in  New  York  City  in  1845.  As 
their  property  there  increased  in  value  they  began  to  enlarge  the 
plant  which  they  had  located  on  Staten  Island,  two  miles  north  of 
Tottenville,  near  the  Arthur  Kill.  Finally  they  removed  their  whole 
enterprise  to  the  island,  in  187(5.  and  as  a result  a village  has  grown  up 
around  it,  named  Kreischerville.  after  the  founder  of  the  business. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  further  details  regarding  this  phase  of 
Staten  Island  history.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  many  points  of  vantage 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  busy  hand  of  industry,  no  doubt  to  the  gen- 
eral advantage  of  the  whole  island,  drawing  population  there  and  in- 
creasing wealth.  But  as  we  notice  the  enormous  structure  of  the 
Plaster  Mills,  obstructing  the  view  of  the  Richmond  Terrace  cottages 
and  villas,  and  other  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  kind  creep- 
ing in  where  men  were  only  content  to  dwell  and  enjoy  the  beautiful 
prospects  at  first,  we  fear  that  some  of  the  choicest  locations  for  resi- 
dence or  summer  retreat  will  be  left  vacant,  or  relegated  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  cheaper  tenants. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  George  William  Curtis’s  saying,  wherewith 
we  opened  our  account  of  Staten  Island,  would  receive  even  from  him 
serious  qualification.  Business  had  not  planted  itself  in  such  ag- 
gressive shape,  with  unsightly  buildings  and  bad  smells  invading  the 
landscape  and  river  view,  and  tainting  the  health-giving  breezes, 
when  he  first  made  Staten  Island  his  home.  This  was  in  December, 
1855,  when  he  married  one  of  Staten  Island’s  lovely  and  accomplished 
maidens.  Miss  Anna  Shaw,  the  daughter  of  Francis  G.  Shaw,  of  West 
New  Brighton.  Born  in  New  England,  he  came  to  live  in  New  York 
while  still  a boy,  but  when  once  he  was  domiciled  on  the  island  he 
could  never  be  induced  to  move  away  from  it,  except  for  a summer 
change  to  Ashfield,  Mass.  Here  he  resided  when  he  entered  upon 
that  disastrous  connection  with  the  publishers  of  Putnam's  Magazine 
(Dix,  Edwards  & Co.),  whose  failure  in  1857  compelled  him,  from  a 
sense  of  honor,  to  devote  long  years  to  excessive  literary  labor  in 
order  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness  dollar  for  dollar,  instead  of  by  a 
percentage  on  the  dollar.  Here  he  lived  when  he  became  the  editor 
of  liar  iter's  Magazine  in  18(53.  and  here,  after  long  years  of  excellent 
literary  production,  and  of  useful  public  services  in  anti-slavery  times, 
as  well  as  i n the  tight  for  Civil-service  Reform,  he  died  on  August  31, 
181)2,  dearly  beloved,  not  only  by  his  immediate  family  circle,  but  by 
every  one  who  had  in  any  way  come  in  contact  with  him  on  the  island 
whose  praises  were  ever  in  his  mouth.  The  “ Potiphar  Papers  ” and 
“ Prue  and  I ” were  written  before  he  came  to  Staten  Island;  but  we 
can  imagine  him  seated  in  his  “ Easy  Chair”  there,  and  running  off 
upon  the  paper  before  him  those  delightful  disquisitions  upon  men, 
manners,  letters,  politics,  morals,  and  what  not,  for  which  the  reading 
public  were  breathlessly  waiting  from  month  to  month. 
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We  have  already  briefly  alluded  in  our  former  volume  (p.  302)  to  the 
summary  method  in  which  the  people  of  Staten  Island  undertook  to 
settle  the  Quarantine  question  when  the  presence  of  that  station  had 
become  intolerable  in  their  eyes.  It  was  more  than  a suspicion  or 
supposition  that  the  infectious  cases  at  Quarantine  brought  disease 
and  death  to  the  inhabitants  in  its  vicinity.  The  grounds  were  lo- 
cated a little  north  of  Tompkinsville,  and  one  authority  identities  the 
precise  spot  by  informing  later  generations  that  the  Brighton  Heights 
Keformed  Church,  built  in  1804,  “is  diagonally  opposite  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  old  Quarantine  grounds.”  In  earlier  days  tin* 
quarantine  regulations,  primitive  enough  as  they  were,  had  relegated 
dangerous  diseases  to  the  isolation  of  Governor's  or  Bedlow's  islands. 
In  1790  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  secure 
a place  on  Staten  Island,  which  then  had  a population  of  only  about 
four  thousand,  and  the  land  was  bought  from  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
of  Richmond.  It  was  an  airy,  healthful  situation  for  hospitals,  but  it 
did  not  from  the  first  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  residents.  Their 
apprehensions  were  not  without  foundation.  In  1848  there  were 
nearly  a hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  sickness  outside  the  Quarantine 
grounds,  induced  by  the  presence  of  infectious  disease  within  their 
limits.  Employees  at  the  Station  were  exceedingly  reckless  about 
going  from  infected  wards  to  their  homes,  or  carrying  garments  to 
their  families  which  should  have  been  burned.  There  were  also  un- 
happy conflicts  between  the  officers  at  the  Station  and  the  health 
authorities  of  the  county.  Several  petitions  and  complaints  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Legislature  at  Albany,  and  encouraging  responses  made 
thereto.  A committee  appointed  to  investigate  in  1849  “ unhesitat- 
ingly recommended  the  immediate  removal  of  the  Quarantine.”  In 
April  an  act  was  passed  to  that  effect,  directing  its  removal  to  Sandy 
Hook.  But  here  Yew  Jersey  came  in  to  object,  and  the  men  intrusted 
with  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  failed  to  do  so.  In  1S5G 
there  was  a visitation  of  yellow  fever,  also  notable  in  the  history  of 
New  Utrecht,  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  infected  ships  in  the 
Bay.  The  people  of  the  island  again  went  before  the  lawmakers  at 
Albany,  and  in  March.  1857,  another  act  was  passed  ordering  the  re- 
moval of  Quarantine.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  were  now 
nearly  twenty-five  thousand  people  living  on  Staten  Island,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  no  one  could  be  so  inhuman  as  to  interfere  with  the 
injunctions  of  the  State  Legislature,  intended  to  save  so  large  a popu- 
lation from  exposure  to  deadly  diseases.  But  opposition  came  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New 
York,  and  tin*  shipping  interests  there,  and  these  combined  influences 
were  sufficient  to  again  render  nugatory  the  efforts  of  the  powers  at 
Albany.  The  people  were  now  desperate,  even  the  local  Board  of  Health 
taking  the  responsibility  of  inciting  the  riotous  proceedings  which 
seemed  necessary.  At  a meeting  held  on  September  1,  1858,  it  passed 
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this  resolution:  “ Resolved,  That  this  Board  recommend  the  citizens  of 
this  town  and  county  to  protect  themselves  by  abating  this  abomina- 
ble nuisance  without  delay.”  There  was  no  delay.  On  that  same  night 
and  tl  ie  following  one,  September  1 and  2.  1858,  the  people  did  what 
the  Legislature  had  frequently  ordered.  They  removed  t lie  Quaran- 
tine. A great  crowd  assembled  and  proceeded  to  the  grounds.  Thirty 
men  qualified  for  that  work,  and  possibly  under  the  directions  of  the 
local  Health  Board,  entered  the  hospital  buildings  and  removed  the 
patients  to  places  of  safety.  Then  the  torch  was  applied,  and  not  a 
structure  remained  standing  within  the  inclosure.  It  was  charged 
afterward  that  some  excesses  had  been  committed:  it  may  be  so,  it 
could  hardly  be  otherwise  among  a thousand  men  assembled  to  do  a 
desperate  deed  bordering  on  the  riotous.  But  not  a life  was  sacrificed, 
and  no  one  received  any  serious  injury.  One  or  two  persons  were  ap- 
prehended and  tried  for  arson;  but  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a con- 
viction under  such  circumstances.  Necessity  was  greater  than  law: 
nay,  it  looked  much  as  if  law  itself  was  back  of  the  proceedings.  The 
county,  however,  was  compelled  to  pay  a sum  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  property  destroyed.  This  was  fixed  at  $121,598.39.  In  1870  the 
bonds  still  remaining  amounted  to  $10,725,  which  were  then  ordered 
to  be  surrendered  and  canceled.  It  was  the  end  of  Quarantine  on 
Staten  Island,  except  that  still  at  Clifton  is  found  the  boarding  sta- 
tion, whence  physicians  go  forth  to  inspect  incoming  vessels.  But  no 
sick  persons  are  landed.  These,  as  is  known,  are  placed  on  the  two 
islands  in  the  Lower  Bay. 

In  the  Civil  War  Staten  Island  became  prominent  as  a rendezvous 
for  the  troops  to  be  seasoned  to  camp  life  before  going  on  to  the  front. 
Its  own  residents  were  enthusiastic  in  the  support  of  the  Government. 
The  call  for  troops  met  with  a hearty  response  in  1801,  and  even  in 
November,  1SG2,  when  drafting  had  become  necessary,  Richmond 
County  prevented  the  draft  within  her  own  limits  by  sending  eight 
more  volunteers  than  the  quota  of  men  assigned:  the  quota  being  788 
and  the  men  enlisting  numbering  790.  Early  in  January,  1803,  the 
Supervisors  of  the  county  authorized  a loan  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  bounties.  The  town  of  Southfield  did  not  take  advantage  of 
this  fund,  but  paid  bounties  for  its  own  quota  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. As  was  said,  into  the  island  the  troops  kept  pouring  as  a ren- 
dezvous. More  than  a dozen  camps  were  established  at  various  places, 
yet  ranging  mostly  along  the  north,  east,  and  south  shores.  Camp 
Washington  being  located  on  the  old  Quarantine  grounds.  Yet  in 
spite  of  these  favorable  reports  to  be  given  of  affairs,  there  was  here 
an  imitation  of  the  scenes  that  disgraced  New  York  City  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1803.  There  were  draft  riots  on  Staten  Island,  as  there  were  on 
Manhattan.  Nay.  Long  Island  had  a slight  taste  of  them.  Jamaica 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  drafting  for  the  Senatorial  District  to 
which  Richmond  County  belonged,  and  on  July  14,  1803.  while  rioting 
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was  at  its  height  in  New  York,  the  rabble  at  Jamaica  also  took  a hand 
in  similar  proceedings.  About  dusk  a mob  collected;  they  were 
exhorted  to  obey  the  laws,  but  without  effect.  They  repaired  tu- 
multuously to  the  building  where  the  Government  property  was  kept, 
and  taking  out  boxes  of  clothing  or  uniforms,  they  heaped  them  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  and  set  them  on  tire.  Next  the  mob  rushed  to 
the  Provost-Marslml's  office  to  destroy  the  drafting  paraphernalia, 
but  the  wheel  and  papers  had  been  removed  during  the  afternoon.  On 
Staten  Island  the  rioting  was  more  serious,  and  followed  more  closely 
the  line  model  set  up  across  the  Bay.  At  Vanderbilt  landing  the  mob 
set  fire  to  a carhouse  at  the  railroad  station,  on  the  night  of  Tuesday, 
July  14.  On  the  next  afternoon  they  invaded  the  negro  quarters  on 
McKeon  Street,  in  Stapleton,  where  the  houses  were  mostly  small  one- 
story  affairs.  Doors  and  windows  were  knocked  to  pieces,  the  con- 
tents looted  and  piled  into  the  street,  and  the  house  of  one  prominent 
colored  man  was  burned  down.  The  frightened  darkies  had  fled  to  the 
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woods,  and  this  no  doubt  saved  bloodshed;  some  defenseless  people 
of  their  number,  however,  were  found,  and  beaten  in  a cowardly  man- 
ner. The  counsels  of  responsible  men  finally  prevailed  with  the  mob. 
and  quiet  was  restored,  with  only  some  sporadic  outbreaks  for  a few 
days  afterward. 

We  must  now  hasten  on  to  the  latest  phases  in  the  annals  of  Staten 
Island,  preparing  it  for  the  final  destiny  of  the  consolidation.  An  im- 
portant element  in  the  preparation  for  that  destiny  was  the  facility 
of  communication  with  the  great  city.  This  had  gradually  been  ad- 
vancing as  the  years  went  on.  Many  persons  not  too  old  will  remem- 
ber the  two  sets  of  ferry  or  steamboat  communication  with  the  island. 
At  the  foot  of  Whitehall  Street  one  took  a ferryboat  much  like  those 
on  the  North  or  East  rivers.  These  would  make  three  landings  on  the 
east  shore,  at  Tompkinsville,  at  Stapleton,  and  at  Vanderbilt.  From 
some  pier  on  West  Street  one  would  take  what  appeared  more  like  an 
excursion  boat,  and  go  from  place  to  place  on  the  north  shore,  all 
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along  the  banks  of  the  Kill  von  Kull.  These  lines  of  travel  were  estab- 
lished about  the  same  time,  or  in  the  year  IStiO.  Everything  was  now 
coming  in  a rush.  On  June  2 of  that  year  the  Staten  Island  Railroad 
was  opened,  running  from  the  third,  or  Vanderbilt,  landing  on  the 
east  shore  to  Tottenville,  a distance  of  thirteen  miles,  in  1801  a horse- 
car  railroad  was  put  in  operation  from  the  Narrows  around  to  the 
north  shore,  but  by  1887  it  had  not  yet  completed  its  line  as  far  as 
Port  Richmond.  These  imperfect  attempts  at  meeting  the  problems 
of  rapid  transit  on  tin*  island  and  to  New  York  were  left  to  work  as 
well  as  they  could  for  over  twenty  years.  Then  some  one  conceived  a 
simpler  and  more  effective  plan,  that,  now  it  is  in  working  order,  one 
wonders  had  not  been  hit  upon  earlier.  It  was  proposed  to  run  boats 
to  one  point  on  the  island  only — that  nearest  to  New  York,  the  north- 
eastern extremity.  Thence  railroad  trains  were  to  diverge  along  the 
north  shore  to  its  utmost  point,  and  along  the  east  shore  till  they 
struck  the  old  railway  line,  and  thus  down  toward  Tottenville  as  be- 
fore. The  association  formed  to  effect  this  called  itself  the  Staten 
Island  Rapid  Transit  Company,  and  the  system  went  into  operation 
on  February  23.  1880.  The  results  have  been  obvious,  and  are  known 
to  all.  Since  have  been  added  the  electric  or  trolley-cars,  superseding 
the  horsec-ars,  and  these  now  run  from  South  Beach,  past  the  Nar- 
rows to  the  steamboat  landing  at  the  point  called  St.  George,  and  for 
the  same  fare  by  transfer  the  passengers  can  go  out  again  with  an- 
other car  clear  to  the  Elizabethport  ferry.  Staten  Island  was  now 
ready  to  draw  residents  or  excursionists  over  in  large  numbers.  At 
St.  George  a tremendous  pavilion  was  put  up  by  an  amusement  com- 
pany, and  for  some  successive  summers  the  Kiralfys  regaled  great 
multitudes  with  their  spectacular  representations  of  the  “ Fall  of 
Babylon,”  and  other  striking  and  sensational  events.  South  Beach 
was  established  for  the  delectation  of  citizens  whose  range  of  amuse- 
ments did  not  include  those  of  too  refined  a nature,  keeping  pace  with 
the  North  Beach  at  the  other  extremity  of  Greater  New  York;  or  West 
Coney  Island,  whose  elephant  and  Ferris  wheel  and  observation 
tower  were  plainly  visible  here.  Prohibition  Park  sought  a refuge 
amid  the  pleasing  landscapes  of  the  interior,  where  Reform  and  Phi- 
losophy and  Religion  invite  their  devotees  to  listen  to  discourses  by 
eminent  men  in  these  lines  of  pursuit.  Fronting  the  Bay  and  promi- 
nent to  tin*  view  as  tired  men  came  out  from  the  hot  city  with  the 
boat,  splendid  hotels  invited  them  to  their  cool  and  elegant  corridors. 
No  wonder  that  population  grew  apace.  In  1880  it  had  risen  to 
38,001;  in  1800,  it  reached  7)1,003,  and  now  the  lowest  estimate  ven- 
tures to  put  the  figure  at  sixty-five  thousand.  Surely  such  a locality, 
such  a community,  thus  equipped,  thus  prosperous,  thus  advancing, 
nent  to  the  view  as  tired  men  came  out  from  the  hot  city  with  the 
Greater  New  York  was  overwhelmingly  in  its  favor:  7>,7>31  were  for  it, 
■only  1,7)05  against.  All  the  way  from  the  forts,  through  Clifton, 
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Stapleton,  Tompkinsville,  and  then  around  the  Heights  and  Forr 
George  through  Xew  Brighton,  West  New  Brighton,  Port  Richmond, 
and  beyond,  Staten  Island  has  already  the  characteristics  of  one  con- 
tinuous city.  Not  only  are  residence  and  business  blocks  contiguous 
along  the  outer  thoroughfare,  but  back  from  it,  far  into  the  interior, 
streets  run  beset  with  closely  built  habitations.  Thus  is  the  island 
going  on  rapidly  toward  the  destiny  that  has  now  been  brought  homo 
to  it  by  legislative  enactment:  to  become  the  outpost  on  Bay  and  Sea 
of  that  future  compact  municipality  which  shall  outnumber  Lon- 
don, and  take  its  place  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE  BRONX. 


X a treatment  of  tlie  history  of  New  York  City  up  to  the  time 
of  t lie  consolidation,  it  was  inevitable  that  we  should  men- 
tion some  of  the  places  located  within  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx.  The  original  city  on  Manhattan  Island,  given  that 
great  space  to  occupy  in  1653,  always  counting  it  an  “ out-ward  ” after 
1680,  had  at  last  so  nearly  fulfilled  the  dream  of  1807  sixty-six  years 
later  that  it  was  fain  to  stretch  its  hands  out  over  the  territory  across 
the  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  and  the  Harlem  Iliver.  Thus  Morrisania 
and  Mott  Haven  and  Fordham  and  Kingsbridge  and  the- rest  became 
part  of  the  corporation.  Again,  just  before  the  greater  consolidation 
took  place,  when  this  section  of  it  as  well  as  others  had  given  their 
votes  for  or  against  it  in  November,  1894,  the  localities  which  had 
voted  were  already  and  immediately  annexed  on  June  1, 1895,  although 
one  of  them,  the  Town  of  Westchester,  had  cast  one  more  vote  against 
than  for  it.  These  matters  have  already  been  stated  in  our  previous 
volume.  When  the  measure  had  gone  fully  into  effect,  and  the  date 
for  the  beginning  of  the  new  municipality  had  been  fixed,  the  regions 
here  added  to  the  great  city  were  included  under  one  of  the  five 
boroughs,  and  to  it  given  the  name  of  The  Bronx,  after  the  beautiful 
river  that  passes  through  the  heart  of  it. 

The  Bronx  is  a borough  carved  out  of  the  County  of  Westchester, 
as  Queens  was  severed  from  the  county  of  its  name.  A view  of  West- 
chester in  its  earliest  days,  therefore,  especially  since  its  inception 
occurred  in  this  very  portion  of  it.  becomes  appropriate.  At  first  we 
meet  with  that  same  circumstance  that  we  encounter  in  regard  to 
the  other  counties  near  New  York  City.  In  16G5  it  had  been  made  a 
part  of  Yorkshire,  and  its  immediate  connection  was  with  the  West 
Biding,  embracing  also  Biclimond  and  Kings  counties,  and  Newtown 
of  Queens.  In  1983  this  arrangement  was  dissolved  at  Dougan's  com- 
ing. and  among  the  ten  or  twelve  counties  of  New  York  appears  for 
the  first  time  that  of  Westchester.  It  was  also  duly  divided  into 
townships,  of  which  those  first  annexed  to  New  York  were  Mor- 
risania and  Kingsbridge.  including  the  many  villages  or  settlements 
therein,  while  the  later  annexations  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  county  the  towns  of  West  Chester  and  East  Chester,  with  West 
Farms  and  the  rest,  the  village  of  Pelham  just  coming  within  the  line 
also. 
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lu  that  famous  progress  of  Henry  Hudson  up  the  river  named  after 
him  we  learn  that  on  September  13.  1(509,  he  anchored  in  midstream 
after  going  up  eleven  and  a half  miles  from  a point  about  opposite 
the  Battery.  It  has  been  judged  that  this  must  have  brought  him  oil 
the  bold  hill  rising  abruptly  from  the  depression  at  Spuyten  Duyvil 
Creek.  This,  therefore,  is  a date  of  importance  in  the  history  of  West- 
chester County  and  of  the  Bronx  Borough,  as  then  first  was  the  eye 
of  civilized  man  laid  upon  a prominent  and  easily  identified  point 
within  its  borders.  The  Indians  were  then  in  the  land.  It  is  a ques- 
tion whether  the  Manalmtaus  were  not  up  there,  if  not  on  the  Jersey 
side  of  the  river,  instead  of  on  the  island  named  after  them.  It  is  said 
that  the  earliest  Manlmttanese  proper  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the 

Reckgawawancks,  and 
that  they  had  a castle 
at  Spuyten  Duyvil. 
and  a village  at  Yon- 
kers, called  Xappecka- 
mak.  But  another 
tribe,  domiciled  some- 
where in  Westchester, 
comes  to  the  fore- 
ground in  the  earliest 
and  troublous  days  of 
the  colony  of  New 
Xetlierland.  It  will 
be  remembered  that 
the  Indian  and  boy 
who  came  suddenly 
upon  the  three  ne- 
groes at  the  Collect 
Pond,  in  1020,  were 
Weckq  u a e s g e c k s. 
When  fifteen  years 
later,  1041,  the  boy.  then  grown  to  manhood,  had  avenged  his 
uncle,  it  was  this  tribe,  living  in  Westchester,  who  were  re- 
quired to  give  him  up,  and  whose  refusal  brought  on  the  war.  In 
the  wild  woods  of  Westchester  Ensign  Van  Dyck  and  his  host  of 
eighty  men  lost  their  way.  But  tin*  scare  had  the  same  effect  as  a bat- 
tle; peace  was  made  and  the  murderer's  delivery  promised,  but  never 
accomplished.  Again,  the  same  Weekquaesgecks  figure  prominently 
in  the  general  war  that  broke  out  after  Kieft's  atrocious  assault  in 
February.  1043.  And  at  the  last  we  notice  two  of  their  sachems. 
Mongockonone  and  Papenaharron,  with  chiefs  of  the  Crotons  and 
Wappingers.  at  Fort  Amsterdam  in  tin*  spring  of  1044,  entering  into 
terms  of  peace,  not  very  well  kept,  however,  and  needing  reaffirmation 
the  next  year. 
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Just  before  these  disastrous  wars,  as  we  have  noted  before  (Yol.  L, 
pp.  34,  35),  these  parts  had  been  occupied  and  cultivated  by  settler’s. 
Among  these  the  first  to  be  mentioned  in  the  present  chapter,  of 
course,  is  Jonas  Bronck.  He  was  one  of  those  many  “ foreign  ” Dutch- 
men who  were  made  thoroughly  Dutch  whatever  country  they  came 
from — France,  Belgium,  Silesia,  Sweden — by  reason  of  the  cordial  re- 
ception afforded  to  strangers,  and  the  opportunities  for  enterprise  and 
fortune  in  the  struggling  but  triumphing  Republic.  Jonas  Bronck,  or 
Bronx,  was  either  a native  of  Sweden,  or  else  his  forbears  had  settled 
in  Amsterdam  before  him.  But  in  Amsterdam  he  was  about  the  year 
1039  or  1(540,  and  with  some  means  at  his  disposal,  too.  In  this  city  he 
was  married,  and  his  wife’s  name  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  her  being 
Dutch.  It  was  Antonia  Slagboom;  t lie  former  becoming  in  daily  use  as 
a pet  name  Teuntje  (not  Feuntje.  as  some  have  it).  As  a man  of  means 
and  push,  he,  too,  followed  the  stream  of  those  who  wished  to  see 
what  they  could  do  with  a little  money  in  the  new  world.  In  1640.  as 
we  saw  before,  a chance  was  given  to  smaller  undertakings  than 
those  involved  in  the  I’atroonships.  Accepting  one  of  the  smaller 
grants  on  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  West  India  Company,  he 
sailed  in  a ship  of  the  company,  taking  with  him  his  wife  and  family, 
a sufficient  number  of  farmhands,  five  at  least,  with  their  fam- 
ilies, servants  for  the  house  and  the  dairy,  and  cattle.  The  first 
requisite,  as  always,  was  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to 
the  property  lie  expected  to  occupy.  The  “ claim,”  as  we  would  call 
it  to-day,  lay  between  the  great  Kill — m\,  the  Harlem  River — and  the 
Ahquahung,  that  is.  in  more  prosaic  and  less  euphonious  form,  the 
Bronx  River.  The  Indian  chiefs  claiming  their  shadowy  and  shifting 
ownership  here  were  Ranachqua  and  Taekamuk,  and  from  Them  he 
purchased  five  hundred  acres,  reaching  clear  across  country  from 
river  to  river.  The  next  step  was  to  build  a house.  It  was  of  “ stone,” 
we  are  told;  but  stone,  or  steen , in  Dutch,  is  always  ambiguous.  One 
can  not  tell  whether  it  means  stone  or  brick,  unless  accompanied  by 
the  qualifying  words  ijchulckni  (baked),  or  rots  (rock),  or  hcrfj  (moun- 
tain). It  is  very  likely  Bronck  had  added  a sufficient  quantity  of 
bricks  to  the  other  contents  of  the  vessels  which  he  had  loaded  up 
with  so  many  other  belongings.  The  first  house  in  the  Borough  of 
The  Bronx  can  not  lie  indifferent  to  us.  We  can  bring  it  before  the 
mind  as  neat  and  comfortable,  the  walls  of  brick  covered  with  a roof 
of  red  tiles;  and  the  site  of  it  may  be  viewed  daily  by  thousands  of 
the  Bronx's  residents  as  they  go  over  and  back  between  home  and 
business  on  the  “ L ” roads.  It  stood  near  the  junction  of  the  Harlem 
and  East  rivers,  and  about  where  to-day  may  be  seen  the  depot  of  the 
Port  Chester  branch  of  the  Harlem  and  Hartford  Railroad,  at  Mor- 
risania.  Besides  the  house  there  were  a barn,  a tobacco-house,  and 
“ barracks.”  says  Biker,  which  may  have  been  either  for  hay  or  slaves. 
So  here  was  a plantation  well  under  way  in  1(541.  Mr.  Bronck  would 
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nut  have  evinced  any  very  complete  absorption  of  Dutch  manners,  if 
he  had  not  given  some  fancy  name  to  his  country  place.  Councilor 
La  Montague  had  his  “ Vredendael  ” (Vale  of  Peace)  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Harlem;  Kuyter  his  “ Zegendael  ” (Bliss  Vale)  on  the  east  side*, 
just  above  Bronck.  The  name  he  selected  was  a Scriptural  one,  " Em- 
maus.”  The  original  Emmaus  was  but  a Sabbath-day’s  journey  from 
Jerusalem;  poor  Bronck  was  not  very  far  distant  from  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  as  we  shall  see.  lie  certainly  was  of  a pious  frame  of 
mind,  as  is  evinced  by  an  inventory  of  his  goods  left  in  the  hands  of 
his  widow.  This  showed  that  he  brought  over  to  the  wilderness  some 
of  the  elegancies  as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  were  pic- 
tures. a silver-mounted  gun,  silver  cups,  spoons,  tankards,  bowls,  tine 
bedding  and  clothing,  the  latter  including  satin,  cloth,  grosgrain 
suits,  and  gloves.  Besides  all  this  there  were  forty  books,  a large  li- 
brary in  those  days  on  a plantation.  The  list  counted  among  them  Cal- 
vin’s “ Institutes  ”;  Luther's  “ Psalter,”  perhaps  in  Swedish;  Luther's 
“ Complete  Catechism  ”;  the  “ Praise  of  Christ  ”;  the  “ Four  Ends  of 
Death  ";  and  a volume  entitled  “ Fifty  Pictures  of. Death."  It  is  al- 
most pathetic  to  observe  this  prevalence  of  meditations  on  death:  a 
very  realistic  and  startling  picture  of  it  was  destined  soon  to  be  wit- 
nessed at  Emmaus,  in  which  Bronck  was  to  be  one  of  the  chief  fig- 
ures. 

Another  settler  of  importance  in  the  Bronx  region  was  Joachim 
Petersen  Kuyter,  whom  we  have  met  more  than  once  in  this  history. 
His  plantation  almost  adjoined  that  of  Jonas  Bronck,  running  north 
along  the  Harlem,  and,  as  we  saw,  he  named  it  “ Zegendael,"  or  Bliss 
Vale.  The  Bronx  again  received  many  settlers  as  the  result  of  Kieft’s 
tolerant  policy  toward  the  persecuted  Yew  England  sects.  As  we 
have  already  told,  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  found  a refuge  here,  in  that 
extreme  corner  of  the  borough  where  the  Hutchinson  Liver  recalls 
her  presence,  and  on  what  is  now  known  as  Pelham  Neck.  In  Bryant 
and  Gay's  “ History  of  the  United  States  ” we  find  her  characterized 
as  “ a woman  of  superior  intelligence,  bright,  witty,  good  at  a fencing 
match  of  tongues  . . . never  so  happy  as  when  descanting  on 

her  own  views.”  A large  accession  to  the  population  of  the  Bronx 
was  made,  as  we  saw.  in  1042,  when  John  Throgmorton  came  from 
New  England  with  thirty-five  co-religionists,  all,  as  was  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson, addicted  to  the  heresy  which  made  Roger  Williams  so  obnox- 
ious to  the  Puritans.  Kieft,  or  the  West  India  Company,  was  as  cor- 
dial toward  him  as  toward  Doughty  and  Lady  Moody  in  other  parts 
of  the  Greater  New  York.  Throgg's  Neck,  abbreviated  from  the  rather 
difficult  full  name,  reminds  us  of  this  worthy  man,  and  gives  us  a hint 
as  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  settled.  One  almost  regrets  re- 
cording the  locating  of  these  worthy  people  in  this  wilderness,  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  at  last  peace  and  quiet  after  years  of  harrowing  con- 
troversy, just  beginning  to  taste  the  sweets  of  complete  freedom  to 
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worship  God  and  interpret  LLis  Word  as  they  pleased,  and  at  the  same 
rime  diligent  in  their  endeavors  to  make  the  wilderness  blossom  as 
the  rose.  For  no  sooner  were  they  settled  than  they  were  exter- 
minated. In  1043  the  savages  swooped  down  in  resistless  numbers 
and  hot  with  the  lust  of  revenge  upon  all  these  plantations.  Bronek 
was  murdered.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  massacred  and  all  her  house- 
hold, except  a little  girl  about  eight  years  old,  her  daughter.  The 
tinal  treaty  that  was  at  last  effective  in  ending  these  Indian  wars, 
made  on  August  25. 1645,  contained  as  one  of  the  terms  that  this  child 
be  returned  and  a ransom  be  paid  for  her.  Throgmorton  and  many 
of  his  friends  also  fell  before  the 
tomahawk  of  the  red  warrior. 

Kuyter  was  not  killed  at  this 
time,  but  we  have  shown  that  he 
was  murdered  by  an  Indian  after 
his  return  from  Holland  to  as- 
sume the  office  of  Sellout,  to 
which  the  States  General  had  ap- 
pointed him. 

The  year  after  the  wars  closed, 
a large  grant  of  land  situate  in 
the  Bronx  was  made  to  a notable 
individual.  In  our  previous  vol- 
ume (p.  34)  we  stated  that  in  1646 
Adriaen  van  der  Donc-k  came 
from  Kensselaerswyck  to  New 
Amsterdam,  and  for  services  ren- 
dered received  a Patroonship. 

These  services  were  in  connection 
with  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Indians.  Van  der  Donek  was  a 
highly  educated  man.  a sort  of 
nobleman,  Jonker  (pronounced 
Yonker)  or  Knight,  born  at 
Breda,  the  city  made  famous  by 
Prince  Maurice's  exploit  in  capturing  it  from  the  Spaniards  in 
1500.  He  was  a lawyer,  decorated  with  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Both  Laws  (civil  and  canon),  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Leyden.  At  Kensselaerswyck  he  had  come  into  conflict  with 
Arendt  van  Curler,  the  Patroon’s  agent  there.  Later,  in  New 
Amsterdam,  he  antagonized  Stuyvesant,  as  we  saw,  who  had  him 
arrested  at  one  time,  searching  his  house  and  seeing  his  papers. 
Then  he,  with  Jan  Evertsen  Bout,  the  founder  of  Breuckelen.  and 
Jacob  van  Couwenlioven,  went  to  Holland,  to  complain  of  the  ar- 
bitrary acts  of  the  Director  at  headquarters.  Van  der  Donck  had 
saved  enough  of  his  notes  to  be  able  to  draw  up  not  only  a report  for 
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tlie  States  General,  but  also  a book  of  goodly  size,  which  was  pro- 
vided with  a map  (see  p.  20,  this  vol.),  with  a picture  of  New 
Amsterdam  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  title-page,  which  we  re- 
produce in  somewhat  reduced  facsimile,  is  almost  a chapter 
in  itself,  and  reads  as  follows  in  English:  “ Description  of 
New  Netlierland  (as  it  is  to-day),  comprising  the  nature,  char- 
acter, situation,  and  fertility  of  the  said  country;  together 
with  the  advantageous  and  desirable  circumstances  (both  of  their  own 
production  as  brought  by  external  causes)  for  the  support  of  the 
people  which  prevail  there;  as  also  the  manners  and  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  the  Wild  Men  or  Natives  of  the  Land.  And  a separate  account 
of  the  wonderful  character  and  habits  of  the  Beavers;  to  which  is 
added  a Conversation  on  the  condition  of  New  Netherland  between 
a Netherland  patriot  and  a New  Netherlander,  described  by  Adriaen 
van  der  Donck,  Doctor  in  Both  Laws,  who  at  present  is  still  in  New 
Netherland.  At  Amsterdam,  at  Evert  Nieuwenhof,  Book-seller,  resid- 
ing on  the  Russia  [a  street,  or  square]  at  the  [sign  of  the]  Writing- 
book.  Anno  1055.”  Nothing  more  need  be  said,  except  to  explain 
that  the  picture  represents  the  seal  of  New  Amsterdam,  the 
beaver  on  the  top  of  the  shield  differentiating  it  mainly  from 
the  arms  of  Amsterdam  in  Holland,  which  has  the  peculiarity 
of  the  three  crosses.  The  denizens  of  The  Bronx  must  also  be  in- 
terested in  the  picture  of  the  animals  (see  p.  37,  this  vol.)  which 
van  der  Donck  represented  as  roaming  around  New  Nether- 
land. It  must  have  been  upon  his  own  plantation,  running  from 
Spuyten  Duyvil  to  the  city  line  and  beyond,  that  he  had  most  oppor- 
tunity to  study  these  remarkable  creatures.  It  is  a pity  the  family  of 
the  Unicorns  could  not  have  been  preserved,  or  at  least  one  couple  of 
it,  for  the  Zoological  Garden  soon  to  be  established  within  one  of  the 
parks  in  The  Bronx,  so  that,  as  the  New  York  Alderman  said  of  the 
gondolas  from  Venice  to  be  placed  on  the  lake  in  Central  Park,  there 
might  also  be  a provision  for  the  future.  It  would  also  have  been  a 
curiosity  to  have  seen  one  of  the  Elks  who  was  given  to  devouring 
horse  flesh.  Van  der  Donc-k's  plantation  was  known  as  “ Colen- 
Donck,”  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  Kolonie,  or  Colony  - 
Donck;  but  we  are  more  familiar  with  the  term  that  has  been  derived 
from  Junker's  Land,  all  of  which  below  the  city  of  Yonkers  lay  within 
the  borough  now  under  discussion.  Later  it  received  the  name  of 
Philipseborougli.  coming  in  a roundabout  way  through  several  hands 
to  Frederick  Filipse.  the  well-known  Councilor,  and  the  richest  man 
in  the  colony  in  his  day.  We  have  noted  in  another  chapter  that 
van  der  Donck  married  a daughter  of  the  Iiev.  Francis  Doughty  of 
Newtown  first  and  Flushing  afterward.  Through  her  the  property 
passed  to  her  brother.  Elias  Doughty,  of  Flushing,  and  by  him  a 
parcel  was  sold  to  Filipse.  In  the  course  of  time  the  whole  of  van  der 
Donck’s  plantation,  and  much  more,  became  the  property  of  this 
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Patroon,  so  that  his  manor  reached  clear  up  to  the  Croton  River. 
Filipse  was  but  a plain  carpenter  to  begin  with;  he  was  industrious, 
and  for  his  labors  for  the  West  India  Company  quietly  took  lands 
in  pay.  In  1002  he  married  Margaret  De  Vries,  the  widow  of  a trader. 
He  left  her  in  possession  of  ships  upon  which  she  sailed  herself  as 
supercargo,  and  this  was  the  Margaret  of  whom  the  Labadist  travelers 
speak  so  often,  and  in  whose  ship  they  came  to  New  York  in  1079. 
Together  the  thrifty  couple  managed  to  accumulate  a fortune  put 
down  at  eighty  thousand  florins  iu  1074,  when  the  next  richest  man 
was  estimated  to  be  worth  thirty  thousand  less.  After  Margaret's 
death  Filipse  married  Catharine  van  Cortlaudt,  and  here  comes  upon 
the  scene  another  name  representing  extensive  lands  and  large  in- 
fluence within  the  territory  of  the  later  Bronx.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Philipse  (as  it  came  to  be  spelled  in  English)  Manor  House  is  still  in 
existence,  furnishing  the  municipal  headquarters  for  the  city  of 
Yonkers.  And  the  van  Cortlaudt  mansion  is  now  a part  of  the  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  in  the  Bronx,  and  utilized  as  a Colonial  Museum. 

There  remains  one  more  name  to  be  accounted  for,  although  the 
territory  designated  by  it  has  already  come  within  our  view  among 
the  original  settlements.  On  Pelham  Neck,  and  reaching  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  city  as  at  present  constituted,  was  Anne  Hutchinson's 
ill-fated  plantation  situated.  In  the  year  1954  Thomas  Pell  bought 
from  the  Indian  proprietors  a tract  of  land  including  the  townships 
of  Westchester,  Pelham,  and  Yew  Rochelle,  and  in  1GGG  Governor 
Yicolls  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  by  a patent.  In  another  pic- 
turesque portion  of  the  borough,  at  Fordlmm,  settled  a company  of 
Huguenots,  refugees  from  persecution  in  France,  and  in  169G  they 
organized  a church  and  called  the  Rev.  Mr.  Montaigne  as  tlieir  own 
pastor,  having  before  this  worshiped  in  Yew  York.  All  through  the 
colonial  period  these  various  manors  or  plantations  remained  the 
choice  and  favorite  seats  of  the  magnates  or  nabobs  of  the  provincial 
capital.  Their  owners  stood  high  in  the  councils  of  the  State,  as  did 
the  Philipses  and  van  Cortlandts;  or  men  prominent  in  the  service  of 
the  Governors,  such  as  the  Morrises  and  De  Lanceys,  acquired  ex- 
tensive domains  in  this  vicinity.  Thus,  as  we  have  mentioned  more 
than  once,  Morrisania  became  identified  with  the  Morris  family,  and 
near  West  Farms  was  the  seat  of  the  De  Lanceys.  In  those  piping 
days  of  peace,  before  the  Revolution,  everything  was  contentedly  and 
happily  English,  and  there  were  no  people  more  so  than  the  Dutch 
magnates.  Indeed,  they  liked  their  position  so  much  that  they  were 
usually  to  be  counted  among  the  loyalists  during  the  Revolution,  as 
in  Leisler's  days  they  strenuously  opposed  and  finally  downed  his 
rabble  ” of  commoners.  A very  good  picture  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
of  li ft*  and  sentiments  in  The  Bronx  from  forty  to  fifty  years  before 
Independence  was  thought  of.  is  afforded  by  Cooper  in  the  introduc- 
tory chapter  of  “ Satanstoe.”  “ We  always  ranked."  he  makes  his  hero 
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write,  “ among  the  gentry  of  the  country.”  That  is,  there  was  money 
in  the  family,  they  were  landed  proprietors,  and  one  or  two  gentle- 
men, the  grandfather  and  father,  had  held,  or  were  holding,  commis- 
sions as  captain  or  ensign  in  the  army.  “ \Ye  happened  to  be  in  a 
part  of  Westchester  in  which  were  none  of  the  very  large  estates.  It 
is  true,  the  Morrises  were  at  Morrisania,  and  the  Felipses,  or  Phil- 
ipses, had  a manor  on  the  Hudson,  that  extended  within  a dozen  miles 
of  us.  and  a younger  branch  of  the  De  Lanceys  had  established  itself 
even  much  nearer,  while  the  Van  Cortlandts,  or  a branch  of  them, 
too.  dwelt  near  Kingsbridge;  but  these  were  all  people  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  colony,  and  with  whom  none  of  the  minor  gentry  at- 
tempted to  vie.  As  it  was,  therefore,  the  Littlepages  held  a very 
respectable  position  between  the  higher  class  of  the  yeomanry  and 
those  who,  by  their  estates,  education,  connections,  official  rank,  and 
hereditary  consideration,  formed  what  might  be  justly  called  the 

aristocracy  of  the 
colony.  . . . Then 
the  military  serv- 
ices of  the  family 
stood  us  in  for  a 
great  deal.  In  that 
day  it  was  some- 
thing to  be  an  en- 
sign even  in  the  mil- 
itia, and  a far  great- 
er thing  to  have  the 
same  rank  in  a regu- 
lar regiment.”  Such 
English  families 
constantly  i n t e r- 
married  with  the 

Dutch  people  of  the  same  condition,  in  all  these  classes  of  society,  so 
that  the  two  nationalities  became  thoroughly  amalgamated. 

Yet  these  rural  quietudes  even  then  could  be  disturbed  by  partisan 
agitations  in  the  colonial  capital  nearby.  We  have  told  the  story  of 
the  Zenger  trial  in  our  previous  volume.  In  that  connection,  too.  we 
learned  how  the  unworthy  Cosby,  Governor  of  New  York,  deposed 
Lewis  Morris  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province,  and  appointed  James 
De  Lancey  to  the  position.  This  placed  these  eminent  men  at  the  head 
of  parties  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other:  the  popular  party  and  the 
court,  or  governor’s  party,  which  had  arisen  even  before  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  trial,  forced  by  the  officials  because  the  popular  party 
had  expressed  itself  very  freely  in  -the  pages  of  Zciif/cr's  Journal 
about  the  conduct  of  the  government.  The  same  paper,  in  one  of  its 
earliest  issues,  contained  a very  full  account  of  some  exciting  experi- 
ences attending  the  election  for  member  of  the  Assemble  in  West- 
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Chester,  wlit*re,  us  has  been  mentioned,  both  men  had  seats.  Lewis 
Morris,  now  retired  from  his  high  office,  presented  himself  as  a candi- 
date; the  De  Lancey  party  put  forward  one  William  Forster,  who  had 
risen  to  competence  and  importance,  after  laboring  for  a while  at 
teaching  school.  There  were  grave  apprehensions  and  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  t lie  court  party  would  exercise  fraud,  as  they  were 
entirely  capable  of  it,  and  the  machinery  of  the  election  was  under 
the  control  of  Cosby's  creatures.  The  polling  was  to  take  place  at 
East  Chester,  and  tiftv  watchers  were  on  the  lookout  for  a surprise 
or  other  tactics  all  the  night  before  election.  At  daylight  and  after 
electors  rode  in  on  horseback  from  every  direction,  till  fully  three 
hundred  partisans  of  Morris  had  collected.  They  then  rode  to  the 
polling  place,  two  mounted  trumpeters  and  two  violins  at  the  head 
of  the  procession,  followed  by  four  freeholders  carrying  a banner  in- 
scribed with  the  words  " King  George  ” in  golden  letters  on  one  side, 
and  “ Liberty  and  Law  " on  the  other.  Behind  these  rode  the  candi- 
date, the  venerable  Lewis  Morris,  past  sixty  years,  but  hale  and 
hearty.  Two  " colors  ” were  borne  in  his  immediate  rear,  and  then 
followed  the  rest  of  the  cavalcade.  They  rode  around  the  common 
or  green  at  East  Chester  three  times.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  court’s 
party  candidate  arrived,  also  attended  by  a large  number  on  horse- 
back. He  was  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  men  said  he  had 
paid  a hundred  pistoles  for  the  ollic-e. . He  was  supported  by  the  im- 
pressive presence  of  James  De  Lancey  and  Frederick  Philipse.  the 
Councilor;  yet  their  followers  numbered  only  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty. They  in  their  turn  rode  around  the  village  green,  and  as  they 
passed  each  other  De  Lancey  and  Morris  gravely  bowed.  At  noon 
the  Sheriff  appeared,  the  housing  and  trappings  of  his  horse  of  scarlet 
richly  laced  with  silver.  Ere  long  the  polling  began,  voting  being- 
viva  voce  in  those  days.  It  soon  was  manifest  that  Morris  was  in  the 
lead,  which  was  not  at  all  to  the  Sheriff's  liking.  To  neutralize  or 
break  the  vote,  he  undertook  to  challenge  those  of  the  Quakers,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  be  sworn.  In  England  they  would  have  been 
allowed  to  vote  on  their  affirmation,  but  here  the  court  party  managed 
to  detract  their  thirty-seven  votes  from  Morris.  The  trick,  however, 
availed  nothing,  and  the  ex-Chief  Justice  was  elected  member  of  As- 
sembly by  a large  majority. 

The  Revolution  came  and  swept  disorder  and  discord  throughout 
all  this  region.  It  could  not  but  be  that  families  thus  constituted 
should  divide.  The  Morrises  were  devoted  to  the  patriot  side,  yet  even 
Gouverneur  Morris  was  very  conservative  at  the  first.  The  De  Lan- 
cers, especially  Oliver  de  Lancey.  as  we  have  seen  mere  than  once, 
were  virulently  loyal.  The  Philipses,  too,  as  has  appeared  in  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Beverly  Robinson  and  Mary  Philipse.  Washington's  supposed 
flame.  Mrs.  Roger  Morris  later,  were  loyal  to  the  last,  and  entered  into 
exile  rather  than  endure  the  new  state  of  affairs.  In  other  fain- 
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ilies  there  were  often  divisions  of  sentiment  between  members  of  t in- 
same  household.  Cooper,  in  his  “ Spy/’  drew  incidents  and  scenes 
mainly  from  this  region,  and  he  himself  was  familiar  with  it  by  his 
residence  at  Mamaroneek.  In  the  opening-  chapter  the  author  says: 
“The  county  of  Westchester,  after  the  British  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  island  of  New  York,  became  common  ground  in  which 
both  parties  continued  to  act  for  the  remainder  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  A large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants,  either  restrained 
by  their  attachments  or  influenced  by  their  fears,  affected  a neutrality 
which  they  did  not  feel.  The  lower  towns  were,  of  course,  more  par- 
ticularly under  the  dominion  of  the  crown.  . . . Great  numbers, 

however,  wore  masks,  which  even  to  this  day  have  not  been  thrown 
aside;  and  many  an  individual  has  gone  down  to  the  tomb  stigmatized 
as  a foe,  while  in  secret  he  was  the  useful  agent  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution:  and  tlaming  patriots  had  royal  protections  concealed  un- 
der British  gold.”  This  gave  Westchester  a peculiarly  sinister  char- 
acter during  the  Revolution.  Being  “ neutral  ground  " between  the 
outposts  of  both  armies,  and  subject  to  predatory  expeditions  from 
either  side,  this  lawless  state  encouraged  raids  still  more  lawless  than 
those  imposed  upon  an  army  by  the  necessity  of  foraging.  West- 
chester, therefore,  became  the  home  of  the  “ Cowboys  ” or  “ Skin- 
ners," who  robbed  patriot  and  loyalist  with  fine  impartiality,  and 
would  not  stick  at  a murder  or  two  in  the  course  of  an  expedition. 
This  was  the  state  into  which  the  region  of  The  Bronx  fell,  after  the 
British  occupation  of  New  York,  or  Manhattan  Island,  was  assured. 
We  have  already  noticed  in  the  proper  place  special  occurrences  con- 
nected with  the  retirement  of  the  American  troops  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British:  the  bold  action  on  Montressor  mow  Randall’s) 
Island;  the  exploit  of  Aaron  Burr  at  De  Lancey’s  seat  near  West 
Farms;  the  march  of  the  British  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Bronx 
River,  and  that  of  Washington  on  its  west  bank,  toward  White 
Plains;  the  raid  at  Kiugsbridge,  similar  to  Harry  Lee's  at  Paul  us 
Hook,  and  at  about  the  same  time.  The  prominent  headland  at  Spuy- 
ten  Duyvil  received  attention  in  the  way  of  fortifications  and  a bat- 
tery: but  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

As  we  approach  our  own  days  little  remains  to  be  said  in  addition 
to  the  rapid  outline  already  given  in  the  previous  volume.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  numerous  neighborhoods  was  similar,  little  differen- 
tiated from  the  growth  of  the  other  portions  of  the  community  more 
minutely  detailed,  and  therefore  not  especially  historic  after  we  have 
gained  a view  of  the  dim  days  of  original  settlement  and  the  more 
exciting  days  of  the  Revolution.  Farms  were  cultivated,  country- 
seats  of  the  wealthy  dotted  the  romantic  shores  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
Sound,  older  manors  were  divided  up  among  multiplying  heirs,  or  the 
suddenly  non  roan  riche . who  could  pay  well  for  smaller  portions. 
And  thus  things  were  in  fine  rural  state  when  the  city  cast  its  arms 
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about  the  several  neighborhoods  and  came  in  with  a new  element  of 
development.  We  have  already  glanced  at  some  of  these  particular 
sections  of  the  Bronx  Borough.  We  have  looked  more  than  once  at 
Ivingsbridge,  in  the  course  of  our  narrative.  Here  was  the  earliest 
connection  of  Manhattan  Island  with  the  main,  first  by  way  of  a 
ferry  kept  by  a Johannes  Yerveelen.  of  whose  high  charges  the  Laba- 
dists  complained  in  1(571);  later  (1(503)  by  means  of  a bridge,  built  by 
Frederick  l'hilipse  at  his  own  cost,  in  consideration  of  which  he  was 
allowed  to  charge  a toll,  and  thus  founding  another  source  of  revenue. 
This  humble  structure  was  the  only  one  for  a century  and  a half  or 
more  that  afforded  a passage  to  the  North  and  East  from  New  York. 
In  1750,  as  we  saw.  Washing- 
ton was  fain  to  cross  here  to 
go  to  Boston;  in  1S24  Lafay- 
ette was  escorted  to  this  point 
on  the  same  journey.  We 
know  what  has  been  done 
since  in  the  matter  of  bridg- 
ing the  Harlem  liiver:  how 
that  little  wooden  bridge  of  a 
few  feet  in  length  has  been 
succeeded  by  a series  of  splen- 
did triumphs  of  mechanical 
and  engineering  skill,  winch 
now  unite  the  two  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
and  span  the  widely  separated 
heights  of  the  ravine  through 
which  Mows  the  Harlem.  We 
need  not  tell  again  of  the  im- 
provements undertaken  all 
along  the  course  of  the  Har- 
lem, placing  its  shallow  mud- 
banks  upon  convenient  docks 
and  wharves. 

Fordham  in  the  ancient  days  did  not  occupy  a position  aloft  on  the 
lulls.  It  was  a hamlet  of  scarce  a dozen  houses  down  by  the  river's 
edge  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Harlem,  just  about  where  you  hear  the 
brakeman  on  the  New  York  and  Northern  Railroad  call  out  “ Kings- 
bridge.”  The  settlement  dates  its  history  from  the  arrival  here  of 
John  Archer,  or  rather  Jean  Arcer,  in  the  year  1(571.  The  manor,  as 
it  was  known  and  delineated  later,  stretched  well  over  to  the  Bronx 
River.  The  name  is  not  at  all  French,  though  so  many  Huguenots 
found  a peaceful  home  here.  Before  either  Yerveelen's  ferry  or  Phil- 
ipse's  bridge,  there  was  what  was  called  a “ wading  place”  near  this 
spot:  it  was  possible  to  ford  the  river  or  creek  at  low  tide,  and  the 
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hamlet  on  the  bank  opposite  Manhattan  naturally  became  known 
as  the  “ hamlet  by  the  ford,”  or  Fordliam.  "NY hen  the  people  ceased  to 
cross  here  in  the  primitive  way,  settlement  was  diverted  from  the  river 
side,  and  started  up  and  over  the  hills. 

At  Fordham  we  have  looked  upon  that  most  interestin';'  and  pa- 
thetic object,  the  little  hut,  the  poverty-stricken  home  of  one  of  our 
greatest,  but  our  most  unhappy,  poets.  Poe’s  Cottage  will  be  pre- 
served in  spite  of  the  demand  for  a wider  thoroughfare  where  the  old 
King's  Highway  was  content  to  wind  through  Fordham.  You  go  up 
from  the  station  to  the  left,  a pretty  steep  climb  and  a pretty  round 
curve.  Then,  where  two  roads  meet  near  the  top  of  the  ascent,  you 
take  the  right  branching  sharply  off  at  almost  a right  angle,  and 
do  some  more  toilsome  climbing,  when,  after  passing  some  modern 
cottages,  you  see  almost  in  their  front  yard  the  pitiable  ob- 
ject of  your  pilgrimage.  Let  us  not  hasten  away  from  it  so  quickly 
as  we  were  compelled  to  do  in  a former  chapter.  One  look  into  that 
cottage  on  a certain  cold  wintry  day  in  1847  will  tell  of  the  misery 
and  penury  borne  there  by  sensitive  souls.  A woman  tells  the 
story  of  what  was  suffered  there.  Mrs.  Poe‘s  name  was  Virginia 
Clemm,  and  she  was  then  in  almost  the  last  throes  of  consump- 
tion. “ I saw  her  ( Virginia)  in  her  bedchamber.  Everything  was  so 
neat,  so  purely  clean,  so  scant,  and  poverty-stricken.  . . . There 

was  no  clothing  on  the  bed,  which  was  only  straw,  but  had  a snow- 
white  counterpane  and  sheets.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  the  sick 
lady  had  the  dreadful  chills  that  accompanied  the  hectic  fever  of  con- 
sumption. She  lay  on  the  straw  bed,  wrapped  in  her  husband’s  great 
coat,  with  a large  tortoise-shell  cat  in  her  bosom.  The  wonderful  cat 
seemed  conscious  of  her  great  usefulness.  The  coat  and  the  cat  were 
the  sufferer’s  only  means  of  warmth,  except  as  her  husband  held  her 
hands  and  her  mother  her  feet.  . . . As  soon  as  I was  made  aware 

of  these  painful  facts.  I came  to  Yew  York  and  enlisted  the  sympa- 
thies and  services  of  a lady  whose  heart  and  hand  were  ever  open  to 
the  poor  and  miserable.  A feather  bed  and  abundance  of  bedclothing 
and  other  comforts  were  the  first  fruits  of  my  labor  of  love.  The  lady 
headed  a private  subscription,  and  carried  them  sixty  dollars  the  next 
week.  From  the  first  day  this  kind  lady  saw  the  suffering  family  of 
the  poet,  she  watched  over  them  as  a mother  watches  over  her  babe. 
She  saw  them  often  and  ministered  to  the  comfort  of  the  dying  and 
the  living."  This  lady  was  Mrs.  Marie  Louise  Shew  (later  Houghton). 
To  her  Poe  addressed  a letter,  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  with  dry 
eyes.  It  was  dated  Fordham,  January  29,  1847,  and.  has  been  pre- 
served in  facsimile,  ne  writes:  “ Kindest,  dearest  friend:  My  poor 
Virginia  still  lives,  although  failing  fast  and  now  suffering  much  pain. 
May  God  grant  her  life  until  she  sees  you  and  thanks  you  once  again! 
Her  bosom  is  full  to  overflowing — like  my  own — with  a boundless, 
inexpressible  gratitude  to  you.  Lest  she  may  never  see  you  more,  she 
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bids  me  say  that  she  sends  you  her  sweetest  kiss  of  love,  and  will  die 
blessing  you.  But,  come — oh!  come  to-morrow!  Yes,  I will  be  calm — 
everything  you  so  nobly  wish  to  see  me.  My  mother  sends  you.  also, 
her  warmest  love  and  thanks;  she  begs  me  to  ask  you,  if  possible,  to 
make  arrangements  at  home  so  that  you  may  stay  with  us  to-morrow 
night.  I inclose  the  order  to  the  Postmaster.  Heaven  bless  you  and 
farewell,  Edgar  A.  Poe.”  Not  long  after  the  delicate,  wasted  frame 
of  Virginia  Poe  was  carried  from  the  humble  home  to  its  last  resting 
place.  The  family  of  the  Valentines,  still  prominent  in  the  social  and 
church  circles  of  Fordham,  kindly  permitted  her  to  be  buried  in  their 
own  vault. 

Quite  other  scenes — the  practical  instead  of  the  pathetically  senti- 
mental— have  met  us  as  we  observed  Mott  Haven  in  a previous  chap- 
ter. Here  we  saw  the  hands  of  a clattering  industry  convert  the 
quiet  corner  of  an  ancient  Patroonship  into  a hive  of  busy  workers. 
Huge  factories  began  to  pour  forth  their  smoke,  and  liquid  iron  was 
molded  into  various  shapes  of  usefulness,  while  at  the  same  time  was 
formed  a nucleus  for  human  habitations,  and  a start  was  made  of 
the  conditions  of  a later  city.  Morrisania,  again,  redolent  with  the 
memories  of  the  past,  rejoicing  in  sturdy  figures  of  popular  leaders 
and  democratic  lords  of  the  manor,  we  have  seen  changing  to  the 
aspects  of  city  life.  In  1873  all  the  sections  we  have  thus  rapidly  run 
over  again  became  New  York.  Increasing  facilities  of  transportation 
have  made  them  more  and  more  really  one  with  the  lower  sections  of 
the  city  on  its  old  island  home.  As  late  as  1881  it  was  still  the  lumber- 
ing horsecar,  crossing  the  bridge  at  Third  Avenue,  and  connecting 
with  the  terminal  station  of  the  “L”  road  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
ninth  Street.  Now  not  only  do  electric  trolleys  make  swift  progress  to 
Fordham,  West  Farms,  Port  Morris,  West  Chester,  and  other  places; 
but  the  elevated  road  itself  has  crossed  by  a bridge  of  its  own,  and 
carries  the  passenger  far  up  toward  Fordham.  The  broad  four-track 
bed  of  the  Harlem  Railroad,  sunk  between  its  granite  walls,  has  a 
system  of  rapid  transportation  for  the  localities  bearing  old  names 
along  its  line.  And  so  the  spaces  are  filling  up,  and  consolidation  is 
getting  realized  in  building  and  habitation  as  well  as  in  the  mere  act 
of  incorporation. 

A word  may  be  said  about  some  of  the  later  annexations.  These 
include  West  Chester,  the  town  that  gave  the  name  to  the  county.  It 
reminds  us,  of  course,  of  what  is  perhaps  the  oldest  town  in  England, 
Chester,  near  Wales.  Some  of  the  many  Englishmen,  Cornell.  Throg- 
morton, Pell,  and  their  companions,  must  have  been  from  that  section. 
West  Chester,  the  village  and  the  town,  glory  in  one  of  the  oldest 
Episcopal  Church  organizations  in  Greater  New  York,  even  ante- 
dating old  Trinity  in  Manhattan,  The  parish  was  formed  by  act  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly  in  September,  1093.  The  first  church  was  erected 
in  1700,  succeeded  by  a second  edifice  in  1790,  a third  in  1S55.  and  the 
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present  handsome  one  in  187b.  The  first  Hector,  the  Hew  John  Bar- 
tow, began  his  labors  in  1702,  and  in  1704  tin*  Rev.  John  Ireland,  later 
so  prominent  in  Brooklyn  church  affairs,  became  the  incumbent  here. 
A charter  to  “ Saint  Peter’s  Church  in  the  Borough  Town  of  West 
Chester,”  was  granted  by  King  George  III.  in  1702.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  good  people  of  Saint  Peter's  took  occasion,  in  September. 
1803,  to  celebrate  their  two  hundredth  anniversary  with  appropriate 
emphasis  and  eclat.  East  Chester  is  another  township  and  also  tin- 
other  village,  likewise  embracing  ever  so  many  picturesque  settle- 
ments with  distinctiveness  enough  to  deserve  designation  on  the  map. 
We  can  not  lightly  pass  by  Wakefield,  however.  It  is  very  near  the 
center  of  the  line  of  utmost  northern  limits  of  the  greater  city,  and 
contains  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  an  ornament  tvell  deserving  of 
the  city’s  boast,  if  Greenwood  was  worthy  of  a neighboring 
city’s  boast.  It  has  an  area  of  nearly  four  hundred  acres, 
beautifully  and  expensively  laid  out  by  the  art  of  the 
landscape  gardener,  assisted  by  many  natural  advantages,  and  has 
accordingly  become  a favorite  burial  place  for  the  very  wealthy  fam- 
ilies of  New  York  City.  Here  have  been  laid  at  rest  ex- May  or  Have- 
meyer,  and  the  notable  Railroad  King,  Jay  Gould.  It  is  not  under 
denominational  supervision  in  any  sense  or  extent.  There  are  spots 
here  and  elsewhere  in  The  Bronx  which  command  a view  of  the 
Hudson  and  of  the  Sound,  and  thus  combine  to  delight  the  eye  with 
the  ravishing  vistas  that  belong  to  both.  The  limits  of  the  city,  too, 
have  thrown  their  lines  beyond  many  of  the  islands  in  the  Sound: 
Hunter  and  Hart  and  City  islands  outside  the  forts,  and  Biker,  the 
Brothers  and  such  within,  utilized,  as  we  know,  for  the  purposes  of 
pleasure,  both  public  and  private,  as  well  as  for  military  and  sanitary 
uses.  And  as  we  now  regard  the  map  of  the  city  in  this  part  of  it,  it 
is  curious  to  observe  how  the  southern  shore  of  The  Bronx  matches  the 
northern  of  the  Queens  Borough.  Throgg’s  Keck  meets  Willett's 
Point,  making  with  it  another  “ Narrows  ” at  a vital  point  for  the  ap- 
proach to  the  great  city,  and  now  also  within  its  municipal  control, 
as  is  the  other  at  the  south.  Old  Ferry  Point  in  The  Bronx  greets 
Whitestone  Point  in  Queens;  while  the  Bronx  River  opens  into  a 
little  bay.  harmoniously  opposite  to  Flushing  Bay.  Again  the  promon- 
tory at  Port  Morris  unites  with  Lawrence  (better  known  in  the  vicin- 
ity as  Woolsey's)  Point  to  confine  the  waters  of  Hell  Gate,  and  form  an 
interior  “ Narrows  " for  additional  defense,  if  needed.  The  rushing 
waters  of  Hell  Gate,  and  the  broad  placid  expanses  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Sound  (sometimes  called  East  River  here)  used  to  divide  Long 
Island  from  the  main  of  Westchester.  They  do  not  now  so  much 
divide  as  simply  flow  their  tides  between.*  An  intra-mural  waterway 
which,  broad  as  it  is.  is  a mere  part  of  the  city,  like  the  canals  and 
basins  of  the  ancient  namesake  of  the  city  on  Manhattan  that  has  now 
come  to  be  so  much  more. 
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Among  nil  these  innumerable  neighborhoods,  rustic,  retired,  sleepy, 
countritied,  a wonderful  transformation  scene  is  now  working’. 
Whether  one  chooses  one  or  the  other  for  his  study  of  the  situation, 
the  facts  revealed  will  prove  to  be  about  the  same,  and  will  reward 
him  with  their  abundant  interest  and  significance.  To  tell  the  story 
of  progress  we  need  not  speak  of  this  or  that  church  going  up  here  or 
there;  of  this  or  that  industry,  inviting  around  it  a cluster  of  wage- 


A SCENE  ON  T1IE  BRONX  RIVER. 


earners  and  dwellings  for  their  comfort;  of  trolley-car  lines  extended, 
or  avenues  opened.  Such  details  would  leave  but  little  impression  on 
the  mind  as  to  what  really  was  going  on  here,  and  how  municipal  ex- 
istence is  asserting  itself.  But  a walk  through  Woodstock,  if  you 
can  still  find  it.  or  through  Tremont  or  Fordham  or  West  Farms  or 
Wakefield,  will  reveal  what  city-making  actually  involves  and  what 
it  realizes  for  the  communities  that  have  been  swept  within  the  cor- 
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porate  maw.  They  still  have  their  names,  and  local  reminiscences, 
but  they  are  fading  away:  these,  too,  as  well  as  their  external  aspects 
are  slipping  into  the  city  that  claims  them.  Yet  before  all  is  gone  we 
behold  curious  contrasts.  There  are  sudden  revelations  within  the  city 
ofthecountry as  it  was,  and  aggressive  assaults  of  the  city — regulation 
city  characteristics — upon  the  rural  districts.  Straight  lines  of  curb- 
stone duly  laid,  or  blocks  of  houses  prim  and  stiff,  are  succeeded  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  by  a charming  piece  of  meadow;  some  undulating 
or  windingroadway  deliciously  regardless  of  the  measuring  tape;  a pile 
of  rugged  rocks  higher  than  a five-story  fiat-house,  or  some  coy  valley 
that  yawns  at  your  feet.  There  are  houses  as  utterly  void  of  a coun- 
try-air as  any  in  the  interminable  miles  of  monotonous  flats  on  Ninth 
Avenue  along  the  Elevated  road;  and  then  again  houses  nestling 
among  trees,  and  clung  to  lovingly  by  vines  and  honeysuckles,  show- 
ing they  were  built  when  rural  retirement  was  still  possible,  and 
garden  surroundings  were  more  than  a dream.  Yet  has  not  the  city 
been  too  inexorable.  As  was  said  in  our  former  volume,  the  principle 
of  preserving  large  sections  at  whatever  cost  for  parks  was  carried 
to  a commendable  execution  in  the  new  portions  of  the  city  even  be- 
fore consolidation  as  it  now  is.  Thus  the  beauties  of  the  Bronx  River 
have  not  been  sacrificed  and  will  never  be  lost.  Poets  may  still  wan- 
der upon  its  banks  and  celebrate  its  merits  as  they  have  done  before. 
The  glades  and  lakes  and  forest  vistas  above  Kingsb ridge  will  always 
retain  their  pristine  charm,  as  when  the  unpronounceable  Indian 
chief  roamed  and  hunted  there,  and  sold  his  land  as  often  as  he  could. 
The  advantages  which  nature  bestowed  upon  the  territory  of  the 
greater  city  will  therefore  have  a practical  remembrancer  in  these 
parks,  to  delight  the  people's  eyes,  to  educate  their  taste,  to  minister 
to  refined  pleasure,  and  promote  their  health.  And  both  in  this  par- 
ticular, which  is  the  preservation  of  the  country,  and  in  the  other 
particular,  which  is  the  destruction  of  the  country,  The  Bronx  presents 
an  instructive  picture,  an  object  lesson,  for  all  the  other  outside 
boroughs.  This  is  what  will  go  on  in  the  others — in  the  open  country 
of  Queens,  even  in  parts  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  interior  of  Richmond  or 
Staten  Island.  And  thus  the  promise  and  the  potency  of  the  con- 
solidation of  all  these  boroughs  into  one  great  city  will  at  last  have  its 
fulfillment- — and  perhaps  sooner  than  even  the  activities  here  wit- 
nessed warrant  us  to  believe. 


. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  GREATER  CITY. 

IIE  settlement  on  Manhattan  clustering  about  Fort  Amster- 
dam received  incorporation  after  the  style  of  a Dutch  city 
by  act  of  the  States  General  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
Netherlands  in  1652,  and  the  act  took  effect  by  proclama- 
tion of  Director  Peter  Stuyvesant  on  February  2,  1653.  The  form  of 
government  was,  of  course,  that  which  prevailed  in  Holland  at  that 
time  (Yol.  I.,  p.  46).  and  New  Amsterdam  was  duly  provided  with  two 
Burgomasters,  five  Schepens,  and  one  Schout.  The  people  had  sup- 
posed they  might  enjoy  the  same  privilege  as  their  fellow-republicans 
at  home,  and  choose  their  officers,  or  at  least  some  of  them.  Stuyve- 
sant quietly  brushed  aside  any  such  claim  or  privilege,  and  appointed 
Burgomasters  and  Schepens.  The  States  General  or  the  West  India 
Company  had  appointed  as  Schout  Joachim  Kuyter,  the  Director's 
opponent.  But  as  the  latter  was  killed  soon  after  assuming  office, 
Stuyvesant  had  the  satisfaction  of  appointing  the  Schout  also.  This 
form  of  government  was  not  interfered  with  by  Governor  Nicolls  on 
his  capture  of  the  city  in  August,  1664.  Not  only  did  he  permit  the 
municipal  year  to  run  out.  but  even  on  February  1 or  2,  1665,  he  made 
no  change,  and  the  incumbents  were  either  reappointed  or  others  put 
in  tlieir  places  under  the  old  system.  But  in  June,  1665,  the  English 
form  of  city  government  was  assumed.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  a mere 
translation  of  Dutch  names:  one  Mayor  took  the  place  of  the  two 
Burgomasters;  but  five  Aldermen  replaced  the  five  Schepens,  and  the 
Schout  became  a Sheriff.  There  were  no  wards  for  the  Aldermen  to 
represent  and  to  be  elected  in  by  the  citizens  thereof.  All  the  officers 
were  appointed  by  the  royal  governors. 

The  first  really  important  advance  in  municipal  government  was 
made  by  the  Dongan  charter  of  16S6  (Vol.  I.,  p.  TO).  The  city  was 
thereby  divided  into  six  wards.  In  each  of  these  the  citizens  were 
permitted  to  elect  one  Alderman  and  one  Assistant  Alderman.  The 
list  of  other  officers  was  also  increased.  They  were  to  consist  of  a 
Mayor,  Recorder,  Clerk,  and  Sheriff,  all  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  his  Council.  The  charter  of  1708  had  no  reference  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city:  it  merely  prepared  interminable  vexation  for  Brook- 
lyn and  other  places  by  granting  the  corporation  of  New  York  their 
desire  of  possessing  a little  more  of  the  earth  than  they  could  realize 
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on  Manhattan  Island.  It  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Common 
Council,  and  incidentally  their  power  to  rent  ferry  leases,  across  all 
the  surrounding  waters  so  as  to  include  the  land  as  far  as  high-water 
mark.  The  western  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  on  New  Jersey  soil 
formed  no  exception  to  this  extraordinary  assignment.  To  the  charter 
of  1730 — the  famous  Montgomerie  charter — we  must  look  therefore 
for  the  next  modification  in  municipal  government.  It  went  into 
effect  on  February  11,  1731  (Vol.  I.,  p.  118).  There  was  an  addition  of 
one  ward,  so  that  one  Alderman  and  one  Assistant  from  each  made  a 
Common  Council  of  fourteen  members.  Resides  the  Mayor,  there  was 
now  quite  an  array  of  executive  officers:  one  Chamberlain,  with  six- 
teen Assessors  and  seven  Collectors  under  him;  one  High  Constable, 
with  sixteen  Constables;  there  were  also  one  Marshal  and  one  Coroner 
— offices  not  in  vogue  before;  lastly,  one  Common  Clerk,  and  one  Sher- 
iff, as  heretofore.  Yet  of  all  this  governmental  force,  no  officers  were 
elective  but  the  Aldermen  and  Assistants;  all  the  rest  were  appointed 
by  the  powers  that  were. 

This  charter  continued  in  effect  for  many  years.  The  Revolution 
and  Independence  and  Federal  Republic,  as  they  successively  brought 
about  their  tremendous  changes  in  the  aspects  of  the  country,  did  not 
affect  the  form  of  the  city's  rule.  Instead  of  the  Royal  Governor  and 
his  Provincial  Council,  there  came  to  be,  as  the  source  whence  the  city 
derived  its  executive  officers,  the  Council  of  Appointment  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  four  Senators.  There 
was  no  break  in  this  rather  aristocratic  system  in  the  direction  of 
popular  suffrage  or  home  rule  until  1822.  Then  the  people  were  al- 
lowed to  elect  not  only  the  members  of  the  Common  Council,  but  also 
the  Sheriff  and  the  Clerk.  The  State  then  also  abandoned  its  control 
over  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  as  the  Mayor  was  to  be  elected 
by  the  Common  Council.  Things  were  now  moving  fast,  and  democ- 
racy must  have  its  full  satisfaction;  so  in  1834  the  last  barrier  was  re- 
moved, and  the  Mayor  was  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  citizens 
directly  at  the  polls.  Just  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  before, 
under  the  democratic  rule  of  Jacob  Leisler,  the  people  had  been  for 
that  one  time  allowed  to  elect  their  Mayor,  in  September,  lb89.  But 
in  1820  it  was  still  established  that  only  such  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  ballot  as  paid  at  the  very  least  a rental  of  825  per  annum. 
There  was  then,  too,  but  one  polling  place  in  each  ward,  making  that  a 
center  of  violent  altercation,  and  affording  such  poor  facilities  for  ex- 
pedition in  balloting  that  it  often  took  several  days  before  the  com- 
plete vote  had  been  cast.  In  1840  registration  was  introduced,  and 
each  ward  divided  into  voting  districts. 

But  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the  modifications  in  government. 
These  continued  to  be  made  as  the  decades  of  tin*  present  century 
grew.  In  1830  there  is  a beginning  of  Departments  in  carrying  on  the 
business  of  city  government.  Five  were  established  then,  the  chiefs 
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uf  them  being  appointed  by  the  Council.  By  the  charter  of  1849  the 
five  were  increased  to  nine,  and  were  as  follows:  1.  Police;  2.  Fi- 
nance; 3.  Streets,  including  wharves;  4.  Repairs  and  Supplies;  5. 
Streets  and  Lamps,  including  Markets;  fi.  Croton  Aqueduct;  7.  City 


Insp  ector;  8. 
Almshouse;  9. 
Law.  The  heads 
of  these  depart- 
ments were  to 
be  elected  by 
the  people  di- 
rectly. Another 
modification  of 
importance  was 
that  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen 
should  serve  for 
two  years  in- 
stead of  one; 
the  chiefs  of  de- 
partments were 
to  hold  office  for 
three  years.  Se- 
rious altera- 
tions were 
again  made  in 
1857.  This  was 
the  year  when 
Home  Rule  for 
the  city  was  al- 
most  entirely 
taken  a w a y. 
The  most  mate- 
rial change,  per- 
haps, as  regards 
city  g o v e r n - 
ment  was  made 
i n the  Police 
D e p a rtment. 
The  ancient 
High  Constable, 
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created  in  1731, 

still  wielded  his  baton  or  billy  in  1844,  and  the  last  incumbent 
was  that  unique  personality,  upon  whose  like  the  city  has  not  often 
looked  since,  Jacob  Hays.  He  had  been  appointed  by  Mayor  Edward 
Livingston  (Secretary  of  State  under  Jackson)  in  1802.  In  1845  the 
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city  acquired  a regular  uniformed  police  force,  known  officially  as  the 
Municipal  Police.  It  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Mayor 
himself.  By  the  charter  of  1849  the  Mayor  still  had  this  department 
under  his  special  charge,  but  there  was  also  provided  a bureau,  the 
head  of  which  was  denominated  “ Chief  of  Police.”  In  1857  the  1 >•*- 
partment  was  not  only  taken  from  the  control  of  the  Mayor,  but  it 
was  removed  from  the  control  of  the  city  altogether.  There  was 
created  what  was  called  a Metropolitan  District,  and  its  police  was  to 
be  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Police.  This  district  included  New 
York  City  and  its  suburbs,  so  that,  as  we  have  seen,  two  of  the 
present  boroughs,  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island — were  furnished  with 
police  arrangements  in  that  year.  The  force  was  subjected  to  the 
management  of  five  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with 
confirmation  by  the  Senate.  We  have  seen  how  little  this  new  order 
of  things  was  enjoyed  by  Mayor  Fernando  Wood.  Considerable  atten- 
tion was  naturally  given  to  the  city  charter  and  form  of  government 
by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Tweed;  his  idea  of  concentrating  responsibility 
upon  one  head,  the  Mayor’s,  was  worthy  of  a better  cause,  and  has  be- 
come the  feature  of  later  modifications.  His  scheme  of  making  ap- 
pointees of  the  Mayor  serve  during  terms  longer  than  that  of  the 
Mayor  himself  was  too  obviously  in  the  interest  of  corruption,  prevent- 
ing a clean  sweep  of  the  departments,  even  if  a reform  mayor  were 
elected.  In  the  charter  of  1894 — the  last  before  consolidation,  it  was 
placed  in  the  power  of  the  Mayor  to  remove  every  and  any  head  of  de- 
partment within  a brief  period  after  his  own  assumption  of  the  office. 
Other  responsibilities  for  the  good  government  of  the  city  were  more 
cleanly  cut  and  laid  upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  alone;  and  the  term  of 
the  Mayor  was  extended  to  three  years.  The  last  Mayor  before  the  con- 
solidation was  the  only  one  who  served  under  this  extension  of  time, 
and  his  term  was  concluded  when  the  older  and  smaller  New  York 
ceased  to  be,  and  the  Greater  New  York  began,  on  January  1. 1898.  Ir 
will  be  our  endeavor  in  the  remaining  pages  of  this  concluding  chap- 
ter to  set  forth  briefly  the  details  of  the  government  of  this  greater 
city. 

New  York  as  now  constituted  is  an  imperiitm  in  imperio,  a republic 
within  a republic,  a reproduction  in  miniature  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Union.  And  we  can  not  call  it  a little  republic  either:  its  population 
exceeding  by  far  those  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Portugal,  Denmark,  and 
Greece,  and  counting  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Holland.  It  resembles  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  in  hav- 
ing an  executive  head  and  a legislative  body  of  two  houses.  This 
legislature  is  entitled  “ The  Municipal  Assembly  of  the  City  of  New 
York,”  composed  of  an  upper  house,  called  the  Council,  and  a lower, 
called  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  The  Council  consists  of  twenty-nine 
members,  counting  the  President,  who  is  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
who  by  virtue  of  his  office  is  a sort  of  Vice-Mayor,  or  Deputy-Mayor,  to 
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act  iu  his  place  in  case  of  sickness  or  absence.  His  salary  is  fixed  at 
live  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  remaining  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  are  chosen  by  the  various  boroughs,  as 
follows:  Manhattan,  11';  The  Bronx,  3;  Brooklyn,  1);  Queens, 
2;  and  Richmond,  2.  The  salary  of  Councilmen  is  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  a year.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  elects  its  own 

President,  and  is  composed  of  sixt}’  members,  33  from  Man- 
hattan, 3 from  The  Bronx.  21  from  Brooklyn,  2 from  Queens, 

and  1 from  Richmond.  An  Alderman’s  salary  is  one  thousand  dollars 
a year.  A distinction  of  importance  is,  that  while  Councilmen  are 
elected  for  a term  of  four  years,  an  Alderman's  term  is  two  years. 
As  in  the  wider  spheres  of  our  government,  the  Mayor  has  the  power 
to  veto  the  ordinances  passed  by  the  Municipal  Assembly,  and  a two- 
thirds  vote  is  necessary  to  override  it.  Thirty-one  items  are  specified 
in  the  conduct  of  citA-  affairs  whereupon  the  Assembly  may  pass  or- 
dinances. It  seems  rather  a long  list  to  repeat,  yet  just  those  simple 
matters  which  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  know,  it  Avere 
really  best  we  did  know  in  all  their  circumstance.  Prof.  John  Fiske 
speaks  very  strongly  and  truly  upon  this  very  subject:  “ When  Ave  try 
to  study  things  in  a scientific  spirit,  to  learn  their  modes  of  genesis 
and  their  present  aspects,  in  order  that  we  may  foresee  their  tenden- 
cies, and  make  our  volitions  count  for  something  in  modifying  them, 
there  is  nothing  which  we  may  safely  disregard  as  trivial.  This  is  true 
of  whatever  we  can  study.  . . . Questions  of  civil  government 

are  practical  business  questions,  the  principles  of  Avhich  are  as  often 
and  as  forcibly  illustrated  in  a city  council  or  a county  board  of  su- 
perA’isors  as  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  It  is 
partly  because  too  many  of  our  citizens  fail  to  realize  that  local  gov- 
ernment is  a worthy  study,  that  we  find  it  making  so  much  trouble  for 
us.  The  1 bummers  ’ and  ‘ boodlers  ’ do  not  find  the  subject  beneath 
their  notice;  the  master  who  inspires  them  is  wide  awake  and — for  a 
creature  that  divides  the  hoof — extremely  intelligent.”  The  Assem- 
bly, then,  are  permitted  to  “ make,  establish,  publish  and  modify, 
amend  or  repeal  ” ordinances:  (1)  in  relation  to  inspection  and  sealing 
of  weights  and  measures;  (2)  in  relation  to  inspecting.  Aveighing,  and 
measuring  of  firewood,  coal,  hay,  and  straAv;  (3)  to  regulate  the  use  of 
streets  and  higlnvays:  (4)  to  regulate  the  opening  of  street  surfaces; 
(5)  to  regulate  the  numbering  of  houses;  (G)  to  regulate  and  prevent 
throwing  ashes,  offal,  or  garbage  in  the  streets;  (7)  to  regulate  the 
use  of  streets  and  sidewalks  for  signs,  awnings,  telegraph  poles,  and 
such  tilings;  iS)  to  provide  for  and  regulate  pavements  and  crossings, 
flagging,  curbing,  etc.;  (0)  to  regulate  public  cries,  steam  whistles, 
bell  ringing;  (10)  to  restrict  vagrancy  and  begging;  (11)  in  relation  to 
guns  and  pistols  and  fireAvorks  in  the  streets;  (12)  to  intoxication  and 
fights;  (13)  to  places  of  amusement;  (14)  exhibiting  banners,  placards, 
flags;  (15)  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  public  fountains;  (1G)  ad- 
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vertisements  or  handbills  exhibited  along  the  streets;  (17)  in  relation 
to  construction  and  use  of  vaults,  cisterns,  areas,  livdrauts,  pumps, 
sewers;  (18)  in  relation  to  partition  fences  and  walls;  (It))  to  the  estab- 
lishing, care,  use,  repair,  of  markets;  (20)  tin*  licensing  of  public  cart- 
men,  truckmen,  pawnbrokers,  junk  dealers,  and  a whole  host  of  such 
tradespeople;  (21)  the  fixing  of  the  annual  license  fee,  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars,  for  each  street  or  horsecar  (which  is  specified  as 
having  for  some  reason  reference  only  to  Brooklyn);  (22)  the  supples 
sion  of  vice  and  immorality;  (23)  for  the  licensing  and  otherwise  regu- 
lating the  use  of  dirt  carts;  (24)  for  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  all  works  connected  with  the  water  supply;  (25)  regulating  fees  for 
searches  in  the  matter  of  assessments  and  arrears;  (20)  the  running  of 
stages,  omnibuses,  trucks,  and  cars;  (27)  to  regulate  rates  of  fan- 
charged  for  the  use  of  hackney  coaches;  (28)  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment, or  terminate,  or  alter,  such,  of  omnibuses  or  stages;  (29)  to 
regulate  swimming  and  bathing;  (30)  to  prohibit  or  suppress  all 
gaming;  (31)  to  enlarge  from  time  to  time  limits  of  fire  districts. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  subjects  here  enumerated  does  not 
carry  the  mind  to  a dangerous  height  above  mundane  and  pedestrian 
pursuits.  There  are,  however,  matters  pertaining  to  franchises  and 
finances  which  demand  a wider  sweep  of  intellect,  and  will  make  it 
much  more  worth  while  to  spend  fifteen  hundred  or  a thousand  dollars 
each  year  apiece  upon  the  city's  legislators.  The  Municipal  Assembly 
is  authorized  to  grant  franchises  for  constructing  and  operating  rail- 
ways in  the  streets,  but  not  for  a longer  period  than  twenty-five  years, 
the  renewals  may  be  made  on  a fair  revaluation.  Also,  before  such 
grant  of  franchise,  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  it,  including  the 
provisions  as  to  rates,  fares,  and  charges,  must  be  published  for  at 
least  twenty  days  in  the  Citji  Record,  and  twice  in  two  daily  news- 
papers published  in  the  city.  An  important  provision  is  that  by 
which  the  Municipal  Assembly  and  the  several  members  thereof,  and 
all  officers  and  employees  of  the  city,  are  declared  to  be  trustees  of  the 
property,  funds,  and  effects  of  the  city.  The  office  of  City  Clerk — 
or  Common  Clerk,  as  he  was  wont  to  be  called — is  supplied  by  a vote 
of  the  Council.  This  functionary  was  formerly  among  the  appointed 
officers,  and  has  also  at  times  been  elective.  Now  the  Council  on 
meeting  elects  a clerk,  and  by  virtue  of  that  election  he  is  also  City 
Clerk,  and  enjoys  a salary  of  seven  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
Lastly  a penalty  is  indicated  for  the  violations  of  laws  prescribed  for 
the  members  of  the  Municipal  Assembly  by  the  charter.  One  win* 
shall  vote  for  any  contract  or  any  appropriation  unauthorized  by  law 
or  in  excess  of  the  amount  so  authorized,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor; and  every  member  voting  in  favor  of  any  illegal  disposition  of 
corporate  property  or  franchises,  **  shall  be  individually  liable  to  re- 
fund the  amount  to  the  city  at  the  suit  of  any  citizen  or  taxpayer.” 
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While  this  legislative  body,  with  the  Mayor,  are  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  great  municipality,  it  is  not  forgotten  that  there  are  five 
main  divisions  of  the  city,  and  that  these  need  more  special  attention 
or  immediate  supervision. 

These  sections,  having  been  snf 
hitherto  under  separate  con- 
trol, each  within  itself,  it  was 
wise. to  recognize  the  neces- 
sary individualism  growing 
out  of  the  historic  develop- 
ment. Hence  each  Borough 
has  its  own  President,  a 
somewhat  distant  imitation 
of  their  former  mayors  or 
other  governing  heads,  and 
perhaps  a still  more  feeble  re- 
flection of  the  Mayor  of  the 
present  city;  but  yet  reducing 
within  himself  the  otherwise 
abstract  general  authority  to 
a more  concrete  and  distinct 
form,  gratifying  and  useful 
to  each  of  the  live  divisions. 

It  is  needless  to  restate  here 
what  these  are:  the  natural- 
ness and  obviousness  of  the 
principle  whereupon  they 
were  made  constitutes  a high 
merit  of  the  consolidation, 
and  will  contribute  much  to 
render  its  working  smooth, 
harmonious,  and  therefore 
prosperous.  The  President  of 
a Borough  serves  for  the 
same  length  of  time  as  the 
Mayor- — that  is.  four  years; 
is  also  elected  by  the  people 
of  his  immediate  limits  of 
jurisdiction,  and  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  Mayor  on  sufti- 
cient  charges,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Governor. 

The  Presidents  of  Manhattan,  The  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn,  have  a 
salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  each,  and  those  of  Queens  and  Bicli- 
niond  three  thousand,  'flu*  President  has  his  office  in  a building  or 
hall  that  the  Municipal  Assembly  shall  designate,  and  in  case  of 
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Brooklyn  this  is,  of  course,  the  fine  City  Hall  that  used  to  serve  its 
own  municipal  officers.  For  each  Borough,  there  are  also  bodies  of 
administrators  called  “ Local  Boards.”  We  shall  describe  these  in 
the  precise  language  of  the  charter,  and  we  dwell  with  so  much  par- 
ticularity on  this  feature  of  Borough  government,  or  management,  be- 
cause just  there  are  found  the  novelties  introduced  into  our  municipal 
government  necessitated  by  the  unusual  exigencies  of  the  gigantic 
corporation  resulting  from  the  consolidation  of  so  many  parts  and 
such  diverse  and  extensive  territories.  First  there  are  the  “ Districts 
of  Local  Improvement  “ For  the  purposes  of  local  improvements  the 
territory  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  hereby  divided  into  certain  dis- 
tricts of  local  improvements.  The  districts  so  constituted  shall  be 
named  or  numbered  or  otherwise  distinguished  by  the  Municipal  As- 
sembly. As  first  constituted  by  this  act,  there  shall  be  twenty-two 
districts  of  local  improvements  which  shall  together  comprise  all  of 
the  territory  by  this  act  consolidated  into  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
territory  in  each  of  the  senatorial  districts  of  the  State  of  New  York 
situated  in  whole  or  in  part  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
as  constituted  by  this  act.  as  such  districts  are  divided  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York  in  force  January  1,  1895,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  within  the  limits  of  said  city,  and  as  therein 
bounded  and  described,  shall  constitute  a separate  district  of  local  im- 
provements, that  shall  be  bounded  and  described  in  the  same  terms 
as  is  the  same  territory  when  contained  in  a senatorial  district,  as 
aforesaid.  The  Municipal  Assembly  shall,  whenever  necessary,  sup- 
plement and  complete  the  description  of  the  boundaries  of  any  dis- 
trict.” The  districts  are  distributed  over  the  various  Boroughs  in  the 
following  manner:  I.  Queens;  II.  Richmond;  III.  to  IX.,  Brooklyn; 
X.  to  XX.,  Manhattan,  also  part  of  XXI.;  and  the  other  part  of  XXL, 
and  XXII.,  The  Bronx.  Now  it  is  in  each  of  these  districts  that  there 
is  created  a “ Local  Board,”  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Bor- 
ough, who  is  a member  ex-officio  of  each  and  every  board,  no  matter 
how  many  there  are.  The  members  of  the  Municipal  Assembly — 
Councilmen  or  Aldermen — who  happen  to  reside  within  any  district, 
are  thereby  constituted  members  of  the  local  board  of  said  district. 
They  serve  as  such  members  without  additional  pay.  “ The  action  of 
a local  board  shall  be  by  resolution,  subject  to  the  procedure  gov- 
erning resolutions  passed  by  the  Municipal  Assembly,  and  conform- 
ably thereto,  save  that  they  need  not  be  submitted  to  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York  for  his  approval.”  The  fortune  of  such  a resolution 
after  leaving  the  local  board  is  determined  by  the  progress  it  makes 
along  the  steps  indicated  by  the  following  section:  “ If  the  local  board 
shall  by  resolution  decide  to  recommend  that  proceedings  be  initiated 
for  a local  improvement  within  its  jurisdiction,  it  shall  thereupon, 
forthwith,  transmit  a copy  of  such  resolution  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Improvements.  Said  board  shall  promptly  consider  such  resolution. 
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anil  if,  in  its  opinion,  the  work  proposed  ought  to  be  proceeded  with, 
it  shall  take  such  steps  in  regard  thereto  as  are  in  this  act  provided 
in  the  cases  where  public  works  are  proposed  and  initiated  by  said 
board  of  public  improvements.  The  expense  of  all  suck  improve- 
ments shall  be  assessed  and  be  a lieu  on  the  property  benefited  thereby 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  said  benefit,  and  in  no  case  shall  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  said  district."  Petitions  for  any  local  improve- 
ments desired:  to  open,  close,  extend,  widen,  grade,  pave,  etc.,  streets; 
to  remove  nuisances  to  health  or  morals;  all  other  matters  concerning 
the  peace,  comfort,  order,  and  good  government  in  any  neighbor- 
hood— are  to  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Borough,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  call  a meeting  of  the  local  board  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  neighborhood  whence  a petition  comes;  and  in  the  interim  a notice 
is  to  be  published  in  the  City  Record , stating  that  such  petition  has 
been  received  by  the  President;  that  it  is  on  file  in  his  office  for  inspec- 
tion; giving  also  the  time  when  and  elm  place  where  the  meeting  of 
the  local  board  will  occur,  the  time  not  to  be  less  than  ten  days  after 
the  publication  of  the  notice.  It  is  thus  seen,  how  by  the  system  of 
Borough  officials,  any  particular  section,  the  residents  upon  a certain 
street  or  block,  or  even  an  individual,  can  get  reasonable  desires 
granted  or  complaints  heeded.  Were  it  not  for  this  minute  ramifi- 
cation of  municipal  government,  the  smaller  parts  or  the  individual 
citizen  might  be  lost  in  the  overwhelming  magnitude  of  territory, 
population,  and  interests  of  so  enormous  a city. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important  office  of  all — the  Mayor.  In 
1652  the  Burgomaster  ruled  but  over  about  a thousand  souls.  The 
first  Mayor  of  New  York  in  1665  governed  the  destinies  of  but  fifteen 
hundred.  Janies  Duane,  the  first  Mayor  of  the  American  city,  in  1783, 
found  that  the  exodus  of  localism  had  yet  left  twelve  thousand  people 
under  his  sway.  When  the  first  Mayor  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  instead  of  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Common  Council, 
Cornelius  Van  Wyck  Lawrence,  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1831,  there 
were  not  as  yet  three  hundred  thousand  people  to  be  governed.  But 
when  llobert  A.  Van  Wyck  assumed  the  Mayoralty  on  January  1, 
1898,  of  the  Greater  New  York,  the  population  for  whose  interests  and 
happiness  he  became  responsible  was  calculated  to  reach  3.389,753 
souls,  a figure  exceeded  by  but  three  States  of  the  Union — Pennsyl- 
vania. Illinois,  and  Ohio — besides  our  own;  and  overtopping  several 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  chief  magistrate  whom  this  great  constituency  was  to  choose 
for  itself  was  to  be  intrusted  with  signal  and  unusual  powers.  The 
“ Brooklyn  idea  ” of  city  government  had  complete  possession  of  the 
framers  of  the  charter  for  the  consolidated  municipality.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  was  the  Hon.  Seth  Low,  who  had  been  the 
first  to  test  its  effectiveness  in  Brooklyn  itself.  The  chairman  was  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Tracy,  a resident  of  Brooklyn,  and  himself  a 
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prominent  promoter  of  the  principle  and  advocate  of  the  scheme  when 
it  as  yet  needed  commendation  to  the  people  by  way  of  arguments  in 
advance.  As  another  intiuential  member,  Mr.  William  C.  l)e  Witt, 
also  of  Brooklyn,  said  in  a public  lecture:  “ I am  for  a Czar-Mayor, 
with  a short  term,  and  a free  right  to  go  again  to  the  people.  I fully 
appreciate  the  objections  successfully  urged  in  the  Commission  to  so 
powerful  an  officer.  . . . But  in  my  judgment  these  dangers  and 

evils  are  of  no  considerable  weight  against  the  advantages  of  all 
responsibility  for  maladministration  in  one  man,  who  must,  either  in 
person  or  through  his  party,  go  to  the  people  every  two  years.  I be- 
lieve that  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  moves  through  the  minds 
of  the  multitude,  and  in  this  age  of  free  schools  and  ubiquitous  jour- 
nalism, no  mayor  with  plenary  power  and  full  responsibility  would 
dare  to  permit  corruption  or  inefficiency  to  exist  in  any  department, 
and  if  he  did  the  people  would  have  only  one  head  to  hit,  and  one  party 
to  demolish.  Singly  and  alone,  let  the  Mayor  be  made  responsible  for 
all  abuses  or  benefactions  iu  municipal  administration,  and  the  people 
will  have  a certain  and  speedy  way  to  remedy  bad  government,  or  to 
support  wise  and  patriotic  administration.”  The  actual  power  and 
term  finally  adopted  were  not  quite  what  Mr.  De  Witt  deemed  most 
wise.  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  provisions  was  quite  in  accord  with  the 
Brooklyn  idea,  and  there  was  more  of  “ Czar  ” power  committed  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  Greater  Xew  York  than  was  ever  thought  advantageous 
or  prudent  for  the  Mayors  of  the  less  or  even  the  very  little  Xew  York. 

The  Mayor  is  elected  for  a term  of  four  years;  until  1849  the  office 
was  held  for  only  one  year,  although  many  men  were  incumbents  for 
five,  six,  even  nine  or  ten  years,  when  they  depended  upon  appoint- 
ment by  the  Provincial  or  State  authorities.  But  while  thus  extend- 
ing the  term  (it  had  been  made  three  years  in  1894)  a restriction  was 
laid  upon  re-election.  That  is.  he  can  not  succeed  himself  immedi- 
ately. “ He  shall  be  ineligible  for  the  next  term  after  the  termination 
of  his  office.”  If  subsequently  he  should  be  wanted  again  by  the  peo- 
ple he  could  be  a candidate  once  more.  The  salary  of  the  Mayor  is 
fixed  at  a generous  figure,  quite  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the 
office,  and  the  magnitude  and  wealth  of  the  corporation  at  whose  head 
he  stands.  The  crucial  feature  of  the  Mayor’s  position  is,  of  course, 
the  power  of  appointment  and  of  removal.  There  is  where  respon- 
sibility traces  itself  back  to  him  in  a direct  line  when  things  go 
wrong.  The  power  of  removal  is  by  no  means  so  comprehensive  as 
that  of  appointment.  The  charter  delineates  it  as  follows:  “ At  any 
time  within  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  his  term  of  office 
the  Mayor,  elected  for  a full  term,  may,  whene\er  in  his  judgment  the 
public  interests  shall  so  require,  remove  from  office  any  public  officer 
holding  office  by  appointment  from  the  Mayor,  except  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  School  Boards,  and  except  also  judicial  offi- 
cers, for  whose  removal  other  provision  is  made  by  the  constitution. 
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Aftertheexpiration  of  said  period  of  six  months  any  such  public  officer 
may  be  removed  by  the  Mayor  for  cause  upon  charges  preferred  and 
after  opportunity  to  be  heard,  subject,  however,  before  such  removal 
shall takeeffeet, to  the  approval  of  the  Governor  expressed  in  writing.” 
Thus  after  six  months  the  Mayor  is  helpless  if  he  has  good  reason  to 
fear  his  aiius  are  not  being  served  as  he  wishes,  even  if  no  actual 
charges  of  malfeasance  can  be  brought.  The  restriction  may  be  a 
safe  one,  however,  under  certain  circumstances,  which  evidently  the 
Commission  had  in  view. 

A vast  army  of  officials  was  provided  by  the  division  of  the  adminis- 
trative functions  of  tin*  city  government  into  thirteen  departments  by 
the  new  charter,  expressed  as  follows:  “ There  shall  be  the  following 
administrative  departments  in  said  city: 

I.  Department  of  Finance. 

II.  Law  department. 

III.  Police  department. 

IV.  Represented  in  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements: 

1.  Department  of  Water  Supply. 

2.  Department  of  Highways. 

3.  Department  of  Street  Cleaning. 

4.  Department  of  Sewers. 

5.  Department  of  Public  Buildings,  Lighting,  and  Sup- 

plies. 

C>.  Department  of  Bridges. 

V.  Department  of  Parks. 

VI.  Department  of  Buildings. 

VII.  Department  of  Public  Charities. 

VIII.  Department  of  Correction. 

IX.  Fire  department. 

X.  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries. 

XI.  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments. 

XII.  Department  of  Education. 

XIII.  Department  of  Health." 

The  heads  of  these  departments  and  commissioners,  if  a board 
rather  than  a single  man  directs  their  affairs,  all  fall  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Mayor.  His  patronage  is.  therefore,  very  extensive.  The 
Comptroller,  who  heads  the  Department  of  Finance,  is  elected  by  the 
people  and  has  a salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars;  but  the  Chamber- 
lain,  or  Treasurer,  of  the  city,  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  has  a 
salary  of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  head  of  the  Department  of 
Law  is  the  Corporation  Counsel,  and  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  his 
salary  being  equal  to  that  of  the  man  who  makes  him,  or  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  In  the  Police  Department  he  appoints  four  Com- 
missioners; in  that  of  Parks,  three  Commissioners,  and  six  Art  Com- 
missioners, without  salary.  Then  there  are  one  Fire  Commissioner, 
one  Commissioner  of  Jurors  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx;  two  Com- 
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missioners  of  Accounts;  an  indeterminate  number  of  sealers  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  inspectors  of  the  same.  In  the  Board  of 
Public  Improvements  the  Mayor  appoints  the  President,  and  one 
Commissioner  over  each  of  the  six  departments.  Ele  appoints  seven 
justices,  one  for  each  of  as  many  judicial  districts,  and  three  Civil- 
service  Commissioners.  The  Department  of  Taxes  he  provides  with 
the  President  of  the  Board  and  four  Commissioners.  For  the  Board 
of  City  Magistrates  in  the  First  District  (Manhattan  and  Bronx)  he  ap- 
points twelve  magistrates,  and  for  that  of  the  Second  District  also 
twelve;  seven  for  Brooklyn,  three  for  Queens,  and  two  for  Richmond. 
There  are  live  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  in  the  first  division,  and  live  in  the  second;  three  Commis- 
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sioners.  of  Charities  and  one  of  Corrections.  In  the  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Statistics  he  appoints  six  Commissioners  and  one  Chief  of 
Bureau.  In  the  Department  of  Education  no  salaries  are  attached  to 
the  appointments  of  the  Mayor,  but  they  constitute  a small  army 
in  the  way  of  numbers:  21  members  of  the  School  Board  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx;  45  of  that  of  Brooklyn;  9 of  Richmond;  9 of  Queens. 
In  the  Department  of  Buildings  he  has  three  Commissioners  to  ap- 
point, while  three  Health  Commissioners  and  three  Commissioners  of 
Docks  finish  the  list  of  high-salaried  officials  who  come  to  these  places 
at  his  mere  beck.  We  must  add  to  the  number  of  his  direct  appoint- 
ments, however,  38  Marshals  for  Manhattan  and  Bronx;  13  Marshals 
for  Brooklyn;  0 for  Queens,  and  4 for  Richmond.  The  whole  number 
of  the  personnel  of  city  government  owing  their  places  immediately  to 
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tlie  Mayor's  will  and  favor  is  242,  not  counting  sealers  and  inspectors. 
Of  these  one  receives  a salarv  of  $15,000;  one  receives  a salary  of 
$12  ,000;  two  receive  salaries  of  $8,000;  ten  receive  salaries  of  $7,500; 
two  derive  $7,000  per  annum  from  the  city  treasury;  thirty-nine  ob- 
tain $0,000  a year;  seventeen  receive  $5,000;  two,  $3,500;  and  one 
$2,500.  In  this  catalogue  the  03  Marshals  and  the  indeterminate 
number  of  sealers  and  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  have  no 
place.  But  even  without  these  the  figure  disbursed  by  the  city  for 
the  payment  of  the  creatures  of  the  Mayor  (we  mean  it  in  no  bad 
sense)  is  $480,500  a year;  a heavy  responsibility  for  a single  man  to 
bear.  Such  a patronage  is  apt  to  excite  the  greed  of  the  unworthy, 
and  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  best  of  men  to  separate  merit  and  fit- 
ness  from  the  mere  sordid  desire  to  get  at  the  great  sums  that  are  paid 
for  the  work  done  for  the  city. 

One  would  think  that  the  Mayor  would  heartily  welcome  the  re- 
strictions upon  appointments,  and  the  guidance  as  to  fitness  and  merit 
therefor  furnished  by  the  Civil-service  Commission.  But,  alas!  the 
persons  he  has  to  put  into  place  are  too  big  for  the  laws  applying  to 
the  civil  service.  Yet  these  afford  a safeguard  for  lower  ranks,  which 
multiply,  much  beyond  the  nearly  three  hundred  appointees  of  the 
Mayor,  the  number  of  those  serving  the  city  and  drawing  its  pay. 
Therefore  the  charter  emphasizes  the  existence  of  the  commission, 
placing  the  sections  relating  thereto  naturally  enough  under  the 
chapter  devoted  to  the  Mayor.  It  reads:  “ The  Mayor  shall  appoint 
three  or  more  suitable  persons  as  commissioners  to  prescribe  and 
amend,  subject  to  his  approval,  and  to  enforce  regulations  for  appoint- 
ments to,  and  promotions  in.  the  civil  service  thereof,  and  for  classi- 
fications and  examinations  therein,  and  for  the  registration  and  se- 
lection of  laborers  for  employment  therein,  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
stitution of  this  State.  Said  commissioners  shall  receive  no  compen- 
sation." The  latter  provision  seems  appropriate,  so  as  to  place  their 
work  above  even  the  suspicion  of  other  than  perfectly  disinterested 
motives.  The  regulations  they  are  to  make  are  to  provide,  among 
other  things:  (1)  for  the  classification  of  the  offices,  places,  and  employ- 
ments in  the  civil  service  of  the  said  city;  (2)  for  examinations,  wher- 
ever practicable,  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  appoint- 
ment to  said  civil  service,  the  examinations  to  be  public;  (3)  for  the 
filling  of  vacancies  from  among  those  graded  highest,  sailors  and 
soldiers  honorably  discharged  having  the  preference;  (4)  for  a period 
of  probation  before  an  appointment  or  employment  is  made  perma- 
nent, and  (5)  for  promotions  in  office  on  the  basis  of  ascertained  merit 
and  seniority  in  service,  and  upon  such  examinations  as  may  be  for 
the  good  of  the  public  service.  Finally  a section  is  devoted  to  care- 
fully defining  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  commission,  which  can 
not  be  without  interest  to  any  citizen  of  the  great  municipality:  “ The 
persons  so  appointed  or  employed  shall  be  known  as  Municipal  Civil- 
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service  Commissioners,  and  within  the  amount  appropriated  therefor 
they  shall  have  authority  to  employ  a secretary,  examiners,  and  such 
other  subordinates  as  may  be  necessary.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
persons  to  make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  State  Civil-serv- 
ice Commission,  whenever  said  commission  may  request,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  civil-service  law,  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
thereunder,  have  been  and  are  administered,  and  the  results  of  their 
administration  in  such  city,  and  of  such  other  matters  as  said  com- 
mission may  require,  and  annually,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  Janu- 
ary in  each  year,  to  make  such  a report  to  said  commissioner,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  State  Commission  in  its  annual  report  to  set 
out  either  these  reports,  or  a sufficient  abstract  or  summary  thereof, 
to  give  full  and  clear  information  as  to  their  contents. 

“ It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  persons  in  the  official  service  of 
the  city  to  conform  to  and  comply  with  said  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  any  modifications  thereof  made  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  section  or  said  rules  and  regulations, 
and  to  aid  and  facilitate  in  all  reasonable-  and  proper 
ways  the  enforcement  of  said  rules  and  regulations,  and  any  modi- 
fications thereof,  and  the  holding  of  all  examinations  which  may  be 
required  under  the  authority  of  this  section  or  said  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Until  the  appointment  of  a Municipal  Civil-service  Commission 
under  this  act  in  said  city  the  Municipal  Civil-service  Commissioners 
now  in  existence  in  any  part  of  the  territory  of  said  city  shall  continue 
in  office,  and  the  civil-service  rules  now  in  force  therein  shall  continue 
to  be  in  force  until  the  adoption  of  new  rules  hereunder.  The  au- 
thority by  this  section  conferred  shall  not  be  so  exercised  as  to  take 
from  any  policeman  or  fireman  any  right  or  benefit  now  conferred  by 
law  or  by  this  act,  or  existing  under  any  lawful  regulation  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  he  serves.  Proper  provisions  shall  be  made  in  the 
annual  budget  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  Municipal  Civil-service  Com- 
missioners.'’ 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  city’s  administration  not  sched- 
uled under  any  of  the  departments,  but  placed,  as  it  were,  under  the 
wing  of  the  Mayor  and  treated  of  under  this  chapter,  is  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Statistics.  In  the  language  of  the  charter:  “ There  shall 
be  a Bureau  of  Municipal  Statistics  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting,  keeping,  and  publishing,  as  hereinafter  or 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  such  statistical  data  relating  to  the  city,  as 
shall  be  deemed  of  utility  or  interest  to  the  city  government  or  its  citi- 
zens.'’ This  bureau  is  to  consist  of  a Chief,  appointed  for  four  years, 
at  a salary  of  S3, 500  per  annum;  and  of  a Commission  of  not  less  than 
three  and  not  more  than  six  members:  they  shall  serve  for  the  term  <>f 
six  years  after  the  first  members  have  divided  themselves  by  lot  into 
three  classes  to  serve  two  and  four  and  six  years  respectively,  and 
they  receive  no  compensation.  Their  expenses,  exclusive  of  the  Chief's 
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salary  and  those  of  his  assistants,  must  not  ordinarily  exceed  in  any 
one  year  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

In  a review  of  the  Departments,  that  of  Finance  comes  in  first  of 
all  for  a share  of  our  consideration,  and  it  deservedly  stands  first  on 
the  list  of  the  departments  enumerated  by  the  charter,  as  we  have 
seen.  In  round  numbers  there  are  some  seventy-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  be  handled,  managed,  collected,  disbursed,  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  enlarged  municipality.  The  head  of  this 
department  is  called  the  Comptroller,  and  he  is  elected  by  the  people, 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  the  Mayor,  subject  neither  to  his 
appointment  nor  removal.  Payments  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  corpora- 
tion must  be  made  on  vouchers  filed  in  the  department,  by  means  of 
warrants  drawn  on  the  Chamberlain  by  the  Comptroller,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Mayor.  The  Comptroller  settles  and  adjusts  all  claims 
in  favor  of  or  against  the  corporation,  and  all  accounts  in  which  the 
corporation  is  concerned  as  debtor  or  creditor.  The  Comptroller  is 
obliged  to  furnish  to  each  head  of  department,  weekly,  a statement  of 
the  unexpended  balances  of  the  appropriations  for  his  department. 
The  assent  of  the  Comptroller  is  necessary  to  all  agreements  entered 
intoby  any  city  officer  or  department  for  the  acquisition  by  purchase  of 
any  real  estate  or  easement  therein.  The  salary  of  this  officer  is  fixed 
at  $10,000  per  annum,  and  he  appoints  a Deputy-Comptroller.  The 
Finance  Department  is  divided  into  five  bureaus:  (1)  A bureau  for  the 
collection  of  revenue  accruing  from  rents  and  interests  on  bonds  and 
mortgages,  from  the  use  or  sale  of  property  belonging  to  or  managed 
by  the  city,  and  the  management  of  markets;  the  chief  officer  is  called 
Collector  of  City  Revenue  and  Superintendent  of  Markets;  (2)  a bureau 
for  the  collection  of  taxes,  headed  by  the  Receiver  of  Taxes,  at  a salary 
of  $5,000  per  annum;  (3)  one  for  the  collection  of  assessments  and  ar- 
rears, with  a Collector,  at  $4,000  a year;  (4)  an  Auditing  Bureau,  with 
officers  called  Auditors  of  Accounts;  (5)  a bureau  for  the  reception  and 
safe  keeping  of  all  moneys  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  city,  and  for 
the  payment  of  money  mi  warrants  drawn  by  the  Comptroller  and 
countersigned  by  the  Mayor,  the  chief  officer  of  which  shall  be  called 
the  Chamberlain. 

This  brings  us.  then,  to  the  consideration  of  a very  important  office 
and  officer.  Perhaps  a more  intelligible  title  would  be  treasurer. 
Though  almost  stowed  away  in  a corner,  so  to  speak,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  bureau  enumerated  by  the  charter,  over  all  of  which  bureaus  and 
the  whole  Finance  Department  towers  the  Comptroller,  separately 
elected  by  the  people  on  the  same  ticket  with  the  Mayor;  while  the 
Chamberlain  is  an  appointee  of  the  latter.  Yet  this  functionary  re- 
ceives a higher  salary  than  his  chief,  or  $12,000  per  annum.  This  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  he  actually  handles  the  funds.  He  is 
also  placed  under  a bond  of  $300,000,  with  not  less  than  four  suf- 
ficient sureties.  As  we  read  the  detail  of  his  duties  we  are  con- 
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firmed  in  the  conviction  that  the  Chamberlain  is  a treasurer.  He  is 
to  render  a report  statedly  to  the  Municipal  Assembly.  He  deposits 
all  moneys  coming  into  his  hands  on  account  of  the  city,  in  banks  and 
trust  companies  properly  designated.  This  is  done  by  a majority  vote 
at  a meeting  of  the  Mayor,  Comptroller,  and  Chamberlain,  and  by  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  Comptroller,  as  to  what  institutions  have  been  se- 
lected; no  bank  or  trust  company  being  selected  whose  officers  shall 
not  agree  to  pay  into  the  city  treasury  interest  on  the  daily  balances. 
The  Chamberlain  draws  the  money  from  these  banks  by  checks  sub- 
joined and  attached  to  warrants.  He  must  exhibit  his  bank  book  to 
the  Comptroller  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month.  His  accounts  are 
annually  closed  on  the  last  day  of  November,  to  be  examined  during 
the  month  of  December. 

A very  important  bureau  of  the  municipal  government  is  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  It  is  composed  of  five  of  the  highest 
functionaries  in  the  city's  service:  the  Mayor,  the  Comptroller,  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel,  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Taxes  and  Assessments.  The  first  meeting  of  the  year  is 
called  by  the  Mayor,  and  subsequent  ones  as  the  Board  shall  direct; 
and  at  the  meetings  the  Mayor  presides,  and  one  of  the  members  acts 
as  secretary.  We  must  be  particular  how  we  recount  the  details  of 
proceedings  so  vital  to  the  conduct  of  the  city’s  government,  and  there- 
fore so  elaborately  provided  for  by  the  directions  of  the  charter;  hence, 
in  its  own  language,  we  continue:  “ The  said  Board  shall  annually, 
between  the  first  day  of  October  and  the  first  day  of  November,  meet, 
and  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  all  the  members  make  a budget  of  the 
amounts  estimated  to  be  required  to  pay  the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  public  business  of  the  City  of  New  York  as  constituted  by  this  act. 
for  the  then  next  ensuing  year.  Such  budget  shall  be  prepared  in 
such  detail  as  to  the  aggregate  sum  and  the  items  thereof  allowed 
to  each  department,  bureau,  office,  board,  or  commission,  as  the  said 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  shall  deem  advisable.  In 
order  to  enable  said  Board  to  make  such  budget,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  offices,  boards,  and  commissions  shall,  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  said  budget  is  hereby  required  to  be  made,  send  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  an  estimate  in  writing,  herein 
called  a departmental  estimate,  of  the  amount  of  expenditure,  specify- 
ing in  detail  the  objects  thereof,  required  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  offices,  boards,  and  commissions,  including  a state- 
ment of  each  of  the  salaries  of  their  officers,  clerks,  employees,  and  sub- 
ordinates. Duplicates  of  these  departmental  estimates  and  statements 
shall  be  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  Municipal  Assembly.  Before 
finally  determining  upon  the  budget  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment shall  fix  such  sufficient  time  or  times  as  may  be  necessary 
to  allow  the  taxpayers  of  said  city  to  be  heard  in  regard  thereto,  and 
the  said  board  shall  attend  at  the  time  or  times  so  appointed  for  such 
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hearing.  After  such  budget  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment it  shall  be  signed  by  all  the  members  thereof,  and  sub- 
mitted by  said  Board  within  ten  days  to  the  Municipal  Assembly, 
whereupon  a special  joint  meeting  of  the  two  houses  constituting  the 
Municipal  Assembly  shall  be  called  to  consider  such  budget,  and  the 
same  shall  simultaneously  be  published  in  the  City  Record.  The 
President  of  the  Council  shall  preside  at  such  joint  meeting,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  two  houses  to  consider  and  investigate  care- 
fully the  said  budget;  but  such  consideration  and  investigation  shall 
not  continue  beyond  fifteen  days.  The  Municipal  Assembly,  by  a ma- 
jority vote  by  all  the  members  elected  thereto,  may  reduce  the  said 
several  amounts  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
except  such  amounts  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  fixed  by  law,  and 
except  such  amounts  as  may  be  inserted  by  the  said  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  for  the  payment  of  State  taxes  and  payment  of  in- 
terest and  principal  of  the  city  debt,  but  the  Municipal  Assembly  may 
not  increase  such  amounts  nor  insert  any  new  items.  Such  action  of 
the  Municipal  Assembly  on  reducing  any  item  or  amount  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  shall  be  subject  to  the  veto 
power  of  the  Mayor  as  elsewhere  provided  in  this  act.  and  unless  such 
veto  is  overridden  by  a five-sixths  vote  of  the  Municipal  Assembly  the 
item  or  amount  as  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
shall  stand  as  part  of  the  budget.  After  the  final  estimate  is  made 
in  accordance  herewith,  it  shall  be  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Council  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, and  when  so  signed  the  said  several  sums  shall  be  and  become 
appropriated  to  the  several  purposes  and  departments  therein  named. 
The  same  estimate  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  and 
published  in  the  City  Record  and  corporation  newspapers.” 

The  next  Department  is  that  of  Law.  That  the  salary  of  its  chief, 
the  Corporation  Counsel,  is  made  equal  to  that  of  the  Mayor  himself, 
indicates  the  importance  and  value  of  such  a functionary  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  city  government  and  the  interests  of  its  citizens.  He  is 
to  exercise  the  part  of  the  attorney  and  counsel  not  only  to  the  Mayor, 
but  likewise  to  the  Municipal  Assembly,  and  to  each  and  every  of- 
ficer, board,  and  department  of  the  city,  and  also  to  the  city  as  a 
corporation  when  made  a party  to  a suit  as  such,  ne  has  the  power 
to  appoint  such  number  of  assistants  as  he  shall  deem  necessary,  who 
each  shall  exercise  to  the  full  the  duties  of  corporation  counsel  in  the 
special  cases  delegated  to  him  by  his  chief.  There  may  also  be  estab- 
lished branch  offices;  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  such  a branch  must 
be  appointed,  and  at  option  in  all  or  either  of  the  other  boroughs. 

The  third  division  of  city  administration  is  the  Police  Department. 
By  provision  of  the  charter  it  is  not  single-headed,  but  rather  of  hydra 
order  in  that  way.  “ The  head  of  the  Police  Department  shall  be 
called  the  Police  Board.”  That  Board  consists  of  four  persons, 
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known  as  Police  Commissioners,  two  of  whom  must  belong  to  the 
Democratic  Thirty  and  two  to  the  Bepublican  Party.  Here  have  we, 
then,  the  bi-partisan  police  board.  This  is  quite  at  variance  with 
the  “ Brooklyn  idea,”  in  which  city  this  as  well  as  the  other  depart- 
ments was  administered  by  a single  commissioner.  Its  very  terms  of 
composition,  too,  wipe  out  the  expectation  that  “politics”  can  be 
kept  out  of  a department  where  it  will  do  the  most  harm,  and  which 
ought  to  be  conducted,  from  child  to  lowest  patrolman,  with  tin*  most 
absolute  impartiality  and  indifference  as  to  political  sentiments  or 
affiliations.  A recent  writer  puts  the  case  strongly  against  the  bi-par- 
tisan board.  lie  says:  “The  bi-partisan  police  board  was  not  in- 
vented for  the  public  benefit.  Every  experienced  police  official  knew 
that  it  was  totally  opposed  to  public  interests.  More  than  four  years 
ago  an  honest  and  able  man  who  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
pointed  out  that  a so-called  bi-partisan  board  was  powerful  for  evil 
and  helpless  as  a child  for  good.  It  could  not  enforce  discipline, 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  efficiency  and  integrity  of  the 
force.  ‘ When  the  period  arrives.'  he  said, k that  nations  shall  have  four 
Executives,  States  four  Governors,  cities  four  Mayors,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  or  appointed  because  they  disagree  with  the  other 
two;  when  banks  shall  have  four  Presidents  instead  of  one,  elected 
because  they  disagree;  trust  companies  four  Presidents;  four  Super- 
intendents of  Police,  four  Police  Captains  for  each  precinct,  two  ap- 
pointed because  they  disagree  with  the  others,  and  good  results  flow 
from  the  divided  responsibility,  why  then,  and  not  until  then,  can  it 
be  urged  with  any  force  that  there  should  be  four  Police  Commission- 
ers.' It  has  been  shown  over  and  again  since  this  was  said  that  a 
bi-partisan  police  board  can  not.  serve  the  public.”  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  'William  C.  De  "Witt,  himself  a Brooklyn  man,  has  some 
words  in  defense  of  a board  so  constituted,  although  only  in  the  case  of 
a “ Czar-Mayor,"  and  a short  term.  “ Under  such  a Mayor,”  he  said. 
“ it  is  better  that  the  Police  Department  should  be  bi-partisan,  since 
a body  of  policemen  growing  in  a few  years  front  eight  to  fifteen 
thousand  in  number  might,  through  malign  influences  upon  those  who 
are  dependent  upon  the  license  and  indulgence  of  the  municipality, 
through  the  fears  of  the  timid,  whom  they  might  menace,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  their  organized  and  far-reaching  power,  exercise  a control  over 
our  elections  as  fatal  to  our  rights  and  liberties  as  a standing  army 
in  time  of  peace  is  to  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  a republic.  A bi- 
partisan board,  amenable  at  all  times  to  the  Mayor's  power  to  remove, 
is  far  better  than  a partisan  police  with  a bold  and  ambitious  Fouehe 
at  their  head."  The  chief  apprehension  felt  by  people  i:i  regard  to  the 
political  affiliations  so  distinctly  accentuated  in  the  very  make-up  of 
the  Board,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  made  to  act  also  in  a capacity  which 
puts  it  into  influential  and  governing  connection  with  elections,  in 
that  “ it  shall  also  have  cognizance  and  control  of  the  bureau  of  elec- 
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tions.”  The  charter  says  of  this  bureau : “ There  shall  be  in  the  Police 
Department  created  by  this  chapter  a bureau  to  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  General  Bureau  of  Elections  of  the  City  of  Xew  York, 
which  shall  be  located  at  Police  Headquarters  in  the  Borough  of  Man 
hattan.  Branches  of  said  General  Bureau  shall  be  established  as 
follows:  One  in  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  one  in  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  one  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  and  one  in  the  Borough 
of  Queens.  Said  Police  Board  shall  have  cognizance  and  control  of 
said  General  Bureau  of  Elections,  and  of  the  branches  thereof,  and 
of  the  officers,  employees,  affairs,  and  administration  of  said  Gen- 
eral Bureau  and  its  branches.  The  affairs  of  said  General  Bureau 
of  Elections  and  of  said  branches  thereof,  under  and  subject  to 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
made  by  said  Police  Board,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  election  law  or  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  managed,  con- 
ducted, and  carried  on  by  a person  chosen  and  appointed  by  said 
Police  Board  who  shall  be  known  as  the  Superintendent  of  Elections 
of  the  City  of  Xew  York;  and  such  other  officers,  clerks,  assistants,  and 
employees  as  may  be  selected  or  appointed  as  hereinafter  provided." 
Xow,  Mr.  De  Witt,  one  of  the  Charter  Commissioners,  in  the  lecture 
aforesaid,  meets  the  objection  to  the  bi-partisan  nature  of  the  board 
on  this  very  ground  by  explaining  from  the  position  of  an  expert,  and 
one  who,  by  his  connection  with  the  charter,  had  an  inside  knowledge 
of  the  purposes  which  might  not  always  be  expressible  in  words.  He 
says:  “ Xor  is  there  anything  in  the  suggestion  that  the  charter  gives 
the  police  any  real  control  over  the  machinery  of  our  elections. 
While  the  heads  of  the  Bureau  of  Elections  are  selected  by  the  bi- 
partisan Board  of  Police,  and  their  offices  are  seated  in  that  depart- 
ment. their  relation  to  the  elections  is  purely  clerical  and  perfunctory. 
All  the  real  election  officers — the  registers,  who  make  up  the  list;  the 
inspectors,  who  superintend  the  casting  of  the  ballots  in  the  boxes, 
and  the  canvassers  who  count  the  votes — are  appointed  by  the 
regular  committees  of  the  political  parties  respectively.  The  returns 
are  made  to  several  departments  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
under  the  charter  for  the  police  to  interfere  with  the  votes  or  the 
count.”  This  may  be  a very  roseate  view  of  the  situation,  but  we  are 
bound  to  hope  the  best  of  what  is  now  established,  and  prepare  for  im- 
provement if  evidence  of  its  actual  working  convinces  us  that  the 
scheme  operates  worse  than  we  hoped  and  as  badly  as  we  feared. 

It  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  abolish  the  police  departments  in 
the  other  two  cities  embraced  within  the  consolidation — Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island  City;  as  also  in  the  County  of  Richmond,  or  Staten  Island, 
erected  in  1807;  but  the  members  of  the  several  forces  in  those  local- 
ities were  by  special  provision  of  the  charter  transferred  bodily  and 
looked  upon  as  members  of  the  force  of  the  greater  municipality,  re- 
taining the  captains,  sergeants,  and  other  officers  as  they  were.  As 
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before,  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  is  the  Chief 
of  Police,  chosen  by  the  Board. 

The  next  Department  to  be  noticed  is  the  Board  of  Public  Improve- 
ments. Its  title  sufficiently  delines  its  purposes,  and  its  various  de- 
partments indicate  the  different  items  of  improvement  which  it 
aims  to  secure,  thereby  to  promote  the  health,  habitability,  comfort, 
and  safety  of  the  city.  The  charter  makes  the  Board  consist 
of  a president,  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  further,  of  the  Mayor 
himself,  the  Corporation  Counsel,  the  Comptroller,  and  after  these  of 
the  Commissioners  having  in  charge  the  various  departments:  Water 
Supply;  Highways;  Street  Cleaning;  Sewers;  Public  Buildings,  Light- 
ing, and  Supplies;  Bridges;  as  well  as  the  Presidents  of  the  five 
Boroughs,  none  of  the  latter  having  a vote  except  upon  questions  per- 
taining particularly  to  his  own  Borough. 

If  this  is  the  department  of  utility,  seeking  to  promote  everything 
that  is  materially  necessary  for  the  city,  the  Department  of  Parks  has 
a bearing  on  that  higher  life  of  the  city  which  we  showed  in  our 
previous  volume,  is  also  abundantly  realized  and  pursued  in  our  midst. 
It  is  to  be  administered  by  a Board  of  Commissioners  described  as  fol- 
lows by  the  charter:  “ The  head  of  the  Department  of  Parks  shall  be 
called  the  Park  Board.  Said  Board  shall  consist  of  three  members, 
who  shall  be  known  as  Commissioners  of  Parks  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  They  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  One  of  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  the  President  of  the  Board,  and  shall  be  so  designated 
by  the  Mayor.  In  appointing  such  Commissioners  the  Mayor  shall 
specify  the  borough  or  boroughs  in  which  they  are  respectively  to 
have  administrative  jurisdiction,  to  wit:  one  in  the  Boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  Richmond;  one  in  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  and  one  in 
the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  The  principal  office  of  the 
Department  of  Parks  shall  be  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  There 
shall  be  a branch  office  in  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  The  Bronx, 
and  a branch  office  lhay  be  established  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  or 
the  Borough  of  Richmond,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board.  At  any  time 
when  requested  so  to  do  by  said  Board,  the  Mayor  may  make  a new 
specification  of  the  borough  or  boroughs  in  which  said  Commission- 
ers are  respectively  to  have  administrative  jurisdiction.  The  salary 
of  each  of  said  Commissioners  shall  be  §5,000  a year.'’  A most 
important  provision  is  the  attachment  to  the  Board,  as  an  of- 
ficer with  considerable  power,  of  a landscape  architect.  Ilis  assent 
is  required  to  all  plans  and  works  or  changes,  respecting  conformation, 
development,  or  ornamentation,  not  only  of  the  great  parks,  but  also 
of  the  squares  and  public  places  in  the  city.  The  two  great  works 
now  under  contemplation  and  partially  completed-— the  building  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library  on  the  site  of  the  Forty-second  Street 
Reservoir,  and  the  splendid  edifice  of  tin*  Brooklyn  Institute,  of  which 
one  wing  is  finished — are  placed  under  the  care  of  this  Board  of 
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Commissioners,  or  rather  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  Com- 
missioners having  jurisdiction  over  the  boroughs  where  they  are  lo- 
cated. 

If  the  landscape  architect  is  a step  in  advance  in  the  management 
of  parks,  not  too  much  can  In*  said  in  praise  of  another  provision,  in- 
itiated by  the  charter  of  the  greater  city.  This  is  the  Art  Commis- 
sion, which  is  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Park  Department.  The 
language  of  the  charter  in  regard  to  it  reads:  “ There  shall  be  an  Art 
Commission  for  the  City  of  New  York,  composed  as  follows:  tl)  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  ex-officio;  (2)  the  President  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  ex-officio;  (3)  the  President  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  (Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  foundations),  ex- 


officio;  (4)  the  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  ex-officio;  one  painter,  one  sculptor,  and  one  architect,  all 
residents  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  three  other  residents  of  said 
city,  none  of  whom  shall  be  a painter,  sculptor,  or  architect,  or  mem- 
ber of  any  other  profession  in  the  tine  arts.  All  of  the  six  last  men- 
tioned shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  from  a list  of  not  less  than 
three  times  the  number  to  be  appointed,  proposed  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Federation  of  New  York.”  In  such  hands  is  to  be  placed  for  the 
future  the  duty  of  saving  the  city  streets,  squar  js.  and  parks  from  the 
disfigurements  that  now  in  so  many  lamentable  instances  pose  as 
ornaments  in  the  way  of  monuments  or  statues.  For  the  powers  of 
the  Art  Commission  are  delineated  in  no  equivocal  language,  and  tin* 
charter  evidently  meant  to  make  business  for  them:  ‘‘  Hereafter  no 
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work  of  art  shall  become  the  property  of  the  City  of  New  York  by  pur- 
chase, gift.  or  otherwise,  unless  such  work  of  art  or  design  of  the 
same,  together  with  a statement  of  the  proposed  location  of  such 
work  of  art,  shall  first  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Commission;  nor  shall  such  work  of  art,  until  so  approved,  be  erected 
or  placed  in  or  upon,  or  allowed  to  extend  over  or  upon  any  street, 
avenue,  square,  common,  park,  municipal  building,  or  other  public 
place  belonging  to  the  city.  The  Commission  may.  when  they  deem 
proper,  also  require  a complete  model  of  the  proposed  work  of  art  to  be 
submitted.  The  term  “ work  of  art  ’ as  used  in  this  title  shall  apply 
to  and  include  all  paintings,  mural  decorations,  stained  glass,  statues, 
bas-reliefs,  or  other  sculptures,  monuments,  fountains,  arches,  or  other 
structures  of  a permanent  character,  intended  for  ornament  or  com- 
memoration. No  existing  work  of  art  in  the  possession  of  the  city 
shall  be  removed,  relocated,  or  altered  in  any  way  without  the 
similar  approval  of  the  Commission.  When  so  requested  by  the 
Mayor  or  the  Municipal  Assembly  the  Commission  shall  act  in  a sim- 
ilar capacity.  with  similar  powers,  in  respect  of  the  designs  of -munici- 
pal buildings,  bridges,  approaches,  gates,  fences,  lamps,  or  other 
structures  erected  or  to  be  erected  upon  land  belonging  to  the  city, 
and  in  respect  of  the  lines,  grades,  and  plotting  of  public  ways  and 
grounds,  and  in  respect  of  arches,  bridges,  structures,  and  approaches 
which  are  the  property  of  any  corporation  or  private  individual,  and 
which  shall  extend  over  or  upon  any  street,  avenue,  highway,  park,  or 
public  place  belonging  to  the  city.  But  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  as  intended  to  impair  the  power  of  the  Park  Board  to  re- 
fuse its  consent  to  the  erection  or  acceptance  of  public  monuments  or 
memorials  or  other  works  of  art  of  any  sort  within  any  park,  square, 
or  public  place  in  the  city.”  In  regard  to  the  removal  of  objection- 
able works  of  art  now  located,  the  Commission  must  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  tlu*  same  within  forty-eight  hours  after  notice  of  such  de- 
sire to  remove  has  been  given  by  the  .Mayor.  If  they  fail  to  act  within 
the  time. specified,  it  will  be  taken  to  mean  approval;  which  is  a very 
wise  provision,  as  in  this  way  abortions  and  eyesores  can  be  quietly 
consigned  to  oblivion,  without  any  direct  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission,  and  t hus  they  can  perform  a painful  duty  without  actual- 
ly assaulting  tie*  sensitive*  nerves  of  some  unsuccessful  artist,  whose 
works  fell  in  former  times  upon  a less  critical  community  or  city  mag- 
istrates. This  creation  of  t lie  charter  deserves  the  encomiums  of  Mr.  Pe 
Witt,  in  tlu*  often-quoted  lecture  drawing  attention  to  its  fine  points. 
He  says  of  it:  “ Among  tlu*  minor  gems  of  tlu*  charter  I may  mention 
the  Art  Commission,  which,  emanating  with  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  the  City  of  New  York,  was  finally, -with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Elihu  Boot,  put  into  legal  form  agreeable  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
State.  In  this  section  we  have,  with  something  of  the  Athenian 
spirit,  cared  for  public  works  of  art,  and  seen  to  it  that  no  public 
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building,  memorial,  statuary,  or  work  of  art  cau  be  erected  in  any 
of  the  public  places  of  the  city  without  the  approbation  of  expert  and 
distinguished  artists.”  We  are  quite  prepared  to  share  his  enthu- 
siasm, and  recognize  with  him  with  pride  something  of  the  Athenian 
spirit  in  this  commercial  metropolis.  We  would  even  venture  to  go 
beyond  him  a little  and  regard  the  Art  Commission  as  something  more 
than  a “ minor  gem.”  Let  us  call  it  a gem,  without  further  qualifi- 
cation of  the  lessening  sort.  It  is  a distinct  triumph  of  the  higher  life 
of  the  city,  educated  to  an  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  a re- 
fined taste  by  the  ministrations  thereto  of  parks  and  art  societies, 
and  splendid  museums,  long  familiar  to  the  people  and  increasingly 
loved  and  utilized  by  them. 

The  Department  of  Buildings  need  not  detain  us  with  a detailed 
description,  as  it  can  easily  be  surmised  what  its  province  is  and  that 
such  responsibilities  as  naturally  fall  to  it  must  be  placed  somewhere, 
or  upon  somebody,  in  every  city.  The  Department  of  Public  Charities 
is  one  too  that  now  belongs  to  the  administration  of  every  city  in 
civilized  and  Christian  countries.  Yet  it  seems  as"  if  it  were  pecul- 
iarly at  home  in  Yew  York  City,  remembering  that  its  earliest  name 
was  Yew  Amsterdam.  Even  Louis  XIY.,  with  his  hand  upon  the 
throat  of  the  hated  Republic,  with  his  invincible  armies  encamped 
in  the  very  heart  of  Holland,  occupying  Utrecht,  threatening  The 
Hague,  within  a few  miles  of  Amsterdam,  and  kept  from  reducing  the 
latter  only  because  the  citizens  had  let  in  the  ever-pressing  sea  upon 
the  land— Louis  XIY.  himself  even  then  said  that  Amsterdam  would 
be  safe  from  calamity  and  proof  against  his  attack  because  of  its 
abundant  and  world-renowned  charities.  The  greater  city  simply  car- 
ries on  the  traditions  of  the  lesser,  and  of  its  former  namesake,  and 
therefore  no  detailed  account  of  its  work  in  this  direction  is  in  place 
here.  Even  before  the  consolidation  a very  desirable  separation  had 
been  made  of  the  Department  of  Correction  from  that  of  Charities, 
which  is  of  course  continued  under  the  new  regime.  Likewise  is  there 
no  novelty  about  the  Fire  Department  for  the  three  cities  involved 
in  the  expansion  into  the  greater  city.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Police 
Department,  firemen  of  the  formerly  separate  municipalities  are  sim- 
ply incorporated  as  a part  of  the  larger  commonalty,  officers  and  com- 
panies being  transferred  bodily.  For  the  rural  districts  the  extension 
of  the  operations  of  this  department  are  particularly  reassuring  and 
beneficial. 

The  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries  naturally  finds  its  work  im- 
mensely increased  by  the  great  extent  of  water  front,  hitherto,  indeed, 
all  a part  of  the  harbor  or  port  of  Yew  York,  but  not  all  before  sub- 
ject to  the  actual  official  management  of  the  city  itself.  Parts  of  the 
Sound,  all  the  river  front  along  the  entire  line  of  banks  from  Hell 
Gate  to  Coney  Island,  the  whole  circuit  of  Staten  Island,  the  shores 
of  Rockaway  Bay,  and  the  lonely  stretch  of  beach  on  which  the  wild 
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Atlantic  beats  its  restless  breakers, — all  this  must  now  come  within 
the  supervision  of  this  Dock  Hoard,  as  well  as  both  sides  of  Manhat- 
tan Island  and  the  two  banks  of  the  unnecessary  Harlem  River.  And 
by  virtue  of  the  consolidation  there  is  wiped  out  forever  occasion  for 
dispute  between  Brooklyn  and  Yew  York  as  to  the  right  to  lands  on 
the  Long  Island  shore  of  the  East  Iliver.  The  corporation  which  in 
1708  wanted  so  much  more  of  the  earth  in  advance,  has  now  come 
over  upon  this  territory  itself,  and  has  its  hold  upon  land  quite  beyond 
high-water  mark.  Again  there  is  nothing  new  excepting  in  the  exten- 
sion of  its  business,  in  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments. 
The  lesser  city,  or  cities  and  counties,  or  townships,  needed  to  inflict 
this  ever  unpopular  but  indispensable  burden  upon  their  inhabitants. 
The  great  city  resulting  from  their  combination  certainly  can  not  well 
dispense  with  a revenue;  which  mighty  wheel  can  only  be  turned  by 
many  shoulders  being  put  to  it.  After  a happy  allusion  to  the  brave 
knight  in  Charles  Reade's  “ The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,”  who  ex- 
plains after  the  successful  defense  of  his  city  that  the  reason  the  peo- 
ple had  risen  in  arms  was,  “ Tuta-tuta-tuta  too  much  taxes,”  which 
was  the  best  his  stammering  tongue  could  utter.  Professor  John 
Fiske  in  his  “ Civil  Government,”  goes  on  to  say : “ ‘ Too  much  taxes  7 : 
those  three  little  words  furnish  us  with  a clew  wherewith  to  under- 
stand and  explain  a great  deal  of  history.  A great  many  sieges  of 
towns,  so  horrid  to  have  endured  though  so  picturesque  to  read  about, 
hundreds  of  weary  marches  and  deadly  battles,  thousands  of  romantic 
plots  that  have  led  their  inventors  to  the  scaffold,  have  owed  their 
origin  to  questions  of  taxation.  . . . The  question  as  to  how 

much  the  taxes  shall  be,  and  who  is  to  decide  how  much  they  shall 
be,  are  always  and  in  every  stage  of  society  questions  of  most  funda- 
mental importance.  . . . The  French  Revolution  of  1789,  the 

most  terrible  political  convulsion  of  modern  times,  was  caused  chiefly 
by  ‘ too  much  taxes,’  and  by  t lie  fact  that  the  people  who  paid 
the  taxes  were  not  the  people  who  decided  what  the  taxes  were  to  be. 
Our  own  Revolution,  which  made  the  Fnited  States  a nation  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain,  was  brought  on  by  the  disputed  question, 
as  to  who  was  to  decide  what  taxes  American  citizens  must  pay.” 
We  can  not  but  wish  the  Department  of  Taxes,  therefore,  good  luck  in 
its  unpopular  work,  for  its  work  must  be  done  whether  men  like  it  or 
not,  if  they  want  to  live  in  a civilized  community;  and  none  would 
sooner  find  fault  if  the  work  were  not  done,  and  its  results,  therefore, 
failed  to  become  apparent,  than  those  who  grumble  most  habitually 
now. 

The  Department  of  Education  again  furnishes  us  with  many  points 
of  necessarily  novel  arrangement  under  the  charter  for  the  consoli- 
dated city.  Here  was  a problem  indeed  before  the  < ’ommission!  Each 
of  the  great  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  had  its  own  elaborate 
system  of  public  schools,  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence 
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and  efficiency,  to  whose  ever  increasing  superiority  were  devoted 
Boards  of  Education  composed  of  the  most  eminent  and  intelligent 
citizens.  Brooklyn's  common  schools  had  a reputation  of  which  she 
might  be  justly  proud,  crowned  by  two  high  schools, — one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls, — where  the  young;  people  of  the  city  were  given 
satisfactory  instruction  in  some  of  the  more  liberal  branches,  and 
fitting  them  within  her  own  borders  to  take  up  the  work  of  teaching 
in  the  schools  whose  excellence  she  guarded  with  such  jealous  care. 
And  there  was  New  York,  thinking  not  a whit  less  of  its  own  common 
schools,  and  pointing  with  pardonable  exultation  to  its  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  for  young  men,  and  its  Normal  College  for  young 
women,  so  that  a free  education  here  embraced  opportunities  for  boys 
and  girls  otherwise  extended  onlv  to  families  who  could  afford  to  send 
their  children  to  Harvard  or  Yassar,  or  some  of  the  less  noted  colleges 
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for  either  sex.  Then  as  for  the  other  boroughs,  there  were  excellent 
schools  in  Newtown;  high  schools  of  good  repute  at  Flushing  and 
Jamaica;  and  Staten  Island  fell  not  far  short  of  the  highest  aim.  It 
would  never  do  to  disregard  this  element  of  local  interest  or  local 
pride,  and  concentrate  all  school  direction  into  one  general  Board  of 
Education  for  the  whole  municipality,  where  would  be  sunk  to  the 
lowest  levels  of  potency  that  keen  individual  jealousy  to  excel  and 
improve,  which  had  made  the  system  in  every  part  so  signal  a success. 
There  is  indeed  created  a Board  of  Education  for  the  whole  consoli- 
dated city.  But  none  the  less  was  there  left  to  each  section  that  which 
was  practically  the  same  governing  institution  or  commission  it  had 
had  before.  The  device  was  simple  enough;  we  can  see  now  how  easy 
it  is  to  make  the  egg  stand  on  its  small  end  a fter  < 'olumbus  has  shown 
us  the  way.  Each  former  Board  of  Education  was  virtually  kept  in- 
tact— was  merely  given  another  name — and  centralization  secured  by 
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proportionate  representation  in  a general  body  having  the  oversight 
of  the  entire  city,  to  secure  unity  of  interest  or  uniformity  of  policy 
where  such  were  needed  for  the  better  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
education.  Thus  for  the  various  Boroughs  we  have  School  Boards, 
and  for  the  whole  city  a Board  of  Education. 

The  School  Boards  are  thus  organized  by  provision  of  the  charter 
(1)  A School  Board  for  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx. 
This  is  simply  the  old  Board  of  Education  of  New  York,  which  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  over  all  the  wards  of  the  city,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Harlem  Biver.  Being-  such,  the  members  of  that  former  board 
became  members  of  the  new  board  per  sc,  their  terms  counting  as  if 
no  change  had  been  made,  and  their  number  fixed  at  twenty-one  as 
before.  (2)  A School  Board  for  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  constituted 
on  exactly  the  same  principles.  The  forty-five  members  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Board  of  Education  became  those  composing  this  School  Board, 
the  terms  of  service  being  determined  by  the  rule  applicable  under 
the  former  system:  the  Mayor  being  directed  in  the  case  of  either  of 
these  School  Boards  to  appoint  successors  as  their  terms  of  original 
appointment  expire.  (3)  A School  Board  for  the  Borough  of  Queens; 
and  (4)  a School  Board  for  the  Borough  of  Richmond.  Each  of  these  is 
composed  of  nine  members.  This  being  an  entirely  new  arrangement 
for  these  localities  the  appointments  had  to  be  dc  noco.  There  was  a 
Long  Island  City,  and  it  had  a Board  of  Education;  but  as  this  partook 
very  much  of  the  farcical  nature  that  characterized  other  municipal 
functions  in  this  picturesque  city,  it  was  entirely  and  fortunately  ig- 
nored. and  its  members  became  as  if  they  had  not  been.  To  constitute 
these  really  new  Boards,  therefore,  the  Mayor,  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  January,  1898,  appointed  nine  persons  for  each  of  these  two  Bor- 
oughs. The  terms  are  to  be  for  one,  two,  and  three  years,  respectively, 
in  classes  of  three;  and  when  these  terms  expire  their  successors  are  to 
be  appointed  thenceforth  for  three  years. 

These  school  interests  and  the  school  management  having  been 
thus  localized,  so  to  speak,  for  efficient  action  at  these  four  vital 
points,  the  charter  proceeds  to  concentrate  their  practical  labors, 
and  to  broaden  that  otherwise  too  localized  interest  by  gathering  up 
from  these  boards  a membership  for  the  city's  Board  of  Education. 
Each  School  Board  furnishes  a quota,  the  smaller  Manhattan 
and  Bronx  Board  having  twice  tin*  number  that  the  large  Brook- 
lyn Board  delegates,  in  consideration  not  so  much  of  the  number 
of  the  members  of  either  Board,  which  is  mainly  an  accident  of  usage 
in  either  city,  as  of  tin*  extent  of  population,  and,  therefore, 
subjects  for  education,  in  these  Boroughs.  And  now  we  are  ready 
for  the  charter’s  own  definition  of  this  Board  of  Education:  “There 
shall  be  in  the  City  of  New  York  as  constituted  by  this  act.  a Board 
of  Education,  which  shall  have  tin*  management  and  control  of  the 
public  schools  and  of  tic*  public-school  system  of  the  city,  subject  only 
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to  the  general  statutes  of  the  State  relating  to  public  schools  and 
public-school  instruction,  and  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  shall  consist  of 
nineteen  members,  and  shall  be  composed  as  follows:  Of  the  Chair- 
man of  each  of  the  School  Boards  provided  for  by  the  last  preceding 
section,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  of  ten  delegates  elected  by  the 
School  Board  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx,  and  of 
five  delegates  elected  by  the  School  Board  of  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, to  be  chosen  from  the  membership  of  said  School  Boards,  respec- 
tively. The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  so  elected  shall  serve 
for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen.  On  the  third  Mon- 
day of  February,  in  the  year  1S9S,  and  in  every  year  thereafter,  the 
said  Board  of  Education  shall  organize  by  electing  one  of  its  mem- 
bers as  President  of  the  Board,  who  shall  preside  at  its  meetings,  and 
shall  have  the  same  power  to  vote  thereat  as  any  other  member,  but 
who  shall  not  have  the  power  of  veto.  Any  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  caused  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  officer  whose  office  is  vacated  was  chosen  or  elected.  Members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  several  School  Boards  shall  serve 
without  pay.”  It  then  proceeds  to  express  its  raison  d'etre,  its  position 
before  the  city,  and  in  behalf  of  its  subsidiaries.  “ The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  represent  the  schools  and  the  school  system  of  the  City 
of  New  York  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and 
before  the  Municipal  Assembly  in  all  matters  of  appropriations  in  the 
budget  of  the  city  for  educational  purposes,  and  in  all  other  matters, 
and  shall,  in  general,  be  the  representative  of  the  school  system  of  the 
city  in  its  entirety.  The  said  Board  shall  require  from  each  School 
Board  estimates  in  detail  of  the  moneys  needed  for  the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Education  in  its  Borough,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  School  Board,  whenever  required  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
to  transmit  such  estimates  to  the  said  Board.  The  Board  of  Education 
shall,  thereupon,  restate,  rearrange,  revise,  and  verify  such  estimates 
so  as  to  form  an  estimate  for  the  entire  school  system  of  the  city, 
which  it  shall  submit,  properly  divided  into  items  under  the  general 
school  fund  and  the  special  school  fund,  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  for  its  action.”  The  general  Board  appoints  certain 
officers,  such  as  its  own  Secretary;  a Superintendent  of  Buildings, 
who  must  be  an  experienced  architect;  a Superintendent  of  School 
Supplies. 

But  the  Board  comes  most  directly  in  contact  with  the  work  of 
education  in  the  various  sections  of  the  city,  where  otherwise  it  is 
left  so  fully  to  local  bodies — through  one  most  important  officer — 
its  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  Board  looked  abroad  for  the 
most  distinguished  educators  in  the  land  to  till  this  position,  and  men 
in  the  most  prominent  places  in  college  or  university  halls  deemed 
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it  an  honor  to  be  considered  available  as  incumbents.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  Brooklyn  that  finally  the  choice  fell  upon  its  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  when  it  was  still  a city;  while  it  was  also  a 
gentleman  much  identified  with  educational  work  in  Brooklyn  and  a 
resident  thereof,  who  was  selected  for  the  responsible  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  read  in  its  own  lan- 
guage how  the  charter  defines  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  City 
Superintendent:  “ The  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  have  the 
right  of  visitation  and  inquiry  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the  City  of  New 
York  as  constituted  under  this  act,  and  he  shall  report  to  the  Board 
of  Education  on  the  educational  system  of  the  city,  and  upon  the 
condition  of  any  and  all  of  the  schools  thereof,  but  he  shall  have  no 
right  of  interference  with  the  actual  conduct  of  any  school  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  shall  have  a seat  in  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  right  to  speak  on  all  matters  before  the  Board,  but  not  to 
vote.  . . . As  often  as  he  can  consistently  with  his  other  duties 

[he]  shall  visit  the  schools  of  the  city  as  he  shall  see  fit,  and  inquire 
into  their  courses  of  instruction,  management,  and  discipline,  and 
shall  advise  and  encourage  the  pupils  and  teachers  and  officers  there- 
of; subject  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  he  shall  prescribe 
suitable  registers,  blanks,  forms,  and  regulations  for  the  making  of  all 
reports,  and  for  conducting  all  necessary  business  connected  with  the 
school  system  not  devolved  upon  the  Borough  Superintendent  by  this 
act,  and  he  shall  cause  the  same,  with  such  information  and  instruc- 
tions as  he  shall  deem  conducive  to  the  proper  organization  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  schools,  and  the  due  execution  of  their  duties  by  school 
officers,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  officers  or  persons  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  same,  lie  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of  Education 
an  annual  report  containing  a statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  of  the  city,  and  all  such  matters  relating  to  his  office  and  such 
plans  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  the  school 
system,  and  for  the  advancement  of  public  instruction  in  the  City  of 
New  York  as  he  shall  deem  expedient,  and  as  the  by-laws  of  the 
Board  of  Education  may  direct.  He  may  appoint  such  clerks  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  and  as  are  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
but  the  compensation  of  such  clerks  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
the  amount  appropriated  therefor.  He  shall  assign  his  clerks  to  their 
various  duties,  and  may  suspend  or  discharge  them  for  cause,  but  in 
such  case  the  clerks  shall  have  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  He  shall  report  as  often  as  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
direct  upon  any  matter,  or  matters,  intrusted  to  his  charge,  in  such 
detail  as  shall  be  required  of  him.  He  shall  maintain  his  main  office 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  and  in  such  building  as  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  direct.  He  shall  have  power,  at  any  time,  to  call 
together  all  of  the  Borough  Superintendents  and  Associate  Superin- 
tendents for  consultation.  It  shall  further  be  his  duty  to  report  any 
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case  of  gross  misconduct,  insubordination,  neglect  of  duty,  or  general 
inefficiency  on  the  part  of  any  Borough  Superintendent  or  Associate 
Superintendent  first  to  the  School  Board  of  the  Borough  concerned, 
and,  failing  of  remedy,  then  to  the  Board  of  Education.” 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  each  School  Board  may  appoint  a 
Secretary,  and  also  its  own  Superintendent  of  Schools.  They  also 
appoint  one  Associate  Superintendent  for  every  seven  hundred  teach- 
ers, and  when  thus  there  are  more  than  one  or  two  Superintendents 
and  Associates,  they  constitute  a Borough  Board  of  Superintendents. 
Again  to  keep  up  in  good  working  order  the  articulation  which  makes 
these  bodies  serve  one  purpose  while  they  act  separately,  they  must 
report  to  the  general  Board  regularly  every  year,  and  at  any  time 
between  upon  any  subject  the  central  body  may  by  resolution  require. 
An  important  function  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  such,  wherein 
it  takes  the  place  of  the  former  Board  of  the  lesser  city,  is  to  act  as  a 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
Normal  College.  These  institutions,  of  course,  are  now  thrown  open 
for  the  admission  of  students  from  every  part  of  the  consolidated  city. 
As  in  some  of  the  Boroughs,  notably  in  that  section  of  Queens  where 
was  in  operation  that  ever  lamentable  experiment  in  municipal  exist- 
ence, the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  excluded  from  the  schools  abso- 
lutely, it  will  be  of  interest  to  notice  that  this  custom  is  restored  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  greater  city.  The  charter,  upon  the  subject  of 
sectarianism  and  the  Bible,  declares  itself  as  follows:  “No  school 
shall  be  entitled  to  or  receive  any  portion  of  the  school  moneys  in 
which  the  religious  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  particular  Christian  or 
other  religious  sect  shall  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  practiced,  or  in 
which  any  book  or  books,  containing  compositions  favorable  or  preju- 
dicial to  the  particular  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  particular  Christian 
or  other  religious  sect  shall  be  used,  or  which  shall  teach  the  doctrines 
or  tenets  of  any  other  religious  sect,  or  which  shall  refuse  to  permit 
the  visits  and  examinations  provided  for  in  this  chapter.  But  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  authorize  the  Board  of  Education  or  the 
School  Board  of  any  Borough  to  exclude  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without 
note  or  comment,  or  any  selections  therefrom,  from  any  of  the  schools 
provided  for  by  this  chapter,  but  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  the 
said  Board  of  Education  to  decide  what  version,  if  any,  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  shall  be  used  in  any  of  the 
schools;  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  violate  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  secured  by  the  Constitution 
of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States.” 

Last  of  all  tin*  Departments  on  the  list  appears  that  of  Health,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  essentially  new  introduced  by  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  city  to  its  larger  dimensions,  except  again  that  a wider 
sphere  is  marked  out  for  it,  and  sections  of  the  city  hitherto  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  local  arrangements  for  no  arrangements)  are  now 
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to  derive  the  benefits  of  the  science  and  practical  experience  of  the 
City's  Board. 

Thus  then  we  have  presented  a rapid  review  of  the  machinery  of 
government  that  has  been  set  in  operation  by  consolidating  into  one 
great  city  the  thickly  inhabited  regions  clustering  about  the  waters 
of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  filled  with  population  as  the  results 
of  its  commerce.  It  presents  in  many  ways  a picture  of  municipal 
administration  that  is  perfectly  unique.  London's  is  a much  more 
awkward  and  unintelligible  government.  Paris  has  twenty-two  arron- 
dissements,  with  a Mayor  in  each.  By  the  side  of  these  municipalities 
ours  has  an  administration  which  is  simplicity  itself,  and  yet  reaches 
a firm  hand  out  to  its  remotest  bounds  of  more  than  three  hundred 
square  miles.  The  Mayor,  with  his  great  powers  and  clearly  defined 
responsibilities;  the  two  houses  of  legislation;  the  ramification  of 
work  vital  to  the  revenue,  material  comfort,  personal  safety,  educa- 
tion, higher  life,  health,  and  prosperity  of  the  great  corporation,  into 
numerous  departments,  commanding  for  their  service  by  generous 
compensation  the  highest  talents  of  the  specialist, — all  this  sets  forth 
the  City  of  New  York,  as  now  constituted,  a model  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment for  all  the  world.  It  ministers,  too,  to  the  patriotism  that 
should  expand  to  a wider  communion  of  interest  than  laudable  civic 
pride,  to  reflect  that  the  city's  government  is  made  so  efficient  in  its 
simplicity  combined  with  strength,  because  it  has  taken  as  its  pattern 
the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Union,  under  whose  happy  auspices 
and  successful  operation  the  Republic  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
great  powers  of  the  earth.  It  will  be  due  largely  to  her  excellent  and 
wise  system  of  municipal  government  that  New  York  will  pass  from  a 
position  second  to  London  only,  to  that  of  the  first  citu  of  the  world. 
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